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" After long speeches made on both sides, the consuls 
and tribunes fell to altercation. Canuleius asked the ■ 
consuls, what reason could be assigned, why a plebeian — 
might not attain to the consulship ? It was answered f.‘>urt- 
(perhaps with truth, says Livy, but to little purpose on Jwp*'' 
the present occasion), “ that no plebeian had a right to 
the auspices ; and that the decemvirs had prohibited 
marriages between persons of different orders, that the 
auspices being taken only by patricians whose blood was 
pure and untnixed, there might be no proftmation of that 
religious rite.” No words can express the indignation 
of the people at this answer : to hear that they were ex- 
cluded from taking the auspices as men hateful to the 
gods on account oftlieir birth. 

The fury of the multitude rose to such a height, that 
the senate fod d it necessary to let Canulcius’s law con- 
cerning marriages pass. They hoped that this concession 
would induce tlie other tribunes to give over entirely the 
pursuit of the law relating to the consulship, or at least 
to suspend it till the conclu''ion of the war : but their 
hope proved vain: those tribunes, though the alarm 
from abroad daily increased, still opposed the musters, 
and pushed their point with the same zeal as before:* 
nay, they all publicly swore by their frith (the most so- 
lemn oath then in use among the Ifomans), that they 
would not be diverted from their purpose by any per- t>. ha 
suasion whatsoever. p. 731. 

§. II. Thesf. violent proceedings greatly distressed livv, 
the consuls. They shw plainly that they must yield the c.e. 
victory either to the commons at home, or to the enemy 
abroad. They held private countals at their own houses, 
with the senators of their party. C. Claudius, who had 
received from his ancestors an hereditary hatred, as it 
were, to the faction of the people, spoke first, and gave 
it as his opinion, that the senate should rather have re- 
course to arms, than yield the dignity of the consulship 
to the jieople ; and that without distinction they ought 

A GL. II. c 
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Yi irnf to treat as public enemies all persons, let them be private' 
.W3. men or magistrates, who should attempt to change the 
— ^ — form of the government. But the two Quinctii, who 
'fooriii abhorred all thoughts of shedding Roman blood, put the 
Mn'i’.?' senate in min'd of the solemn engagement they had en- 
tered into witlj the commons, to hold the persons of the 

* tribunes sacred and inviolable ; and they advised them 
rather to yield up part of their prerogatives, than run the 
hazard of a civil uar. 

All the rdst of the assembly having declared them- 
selves of this opinion, C. Claudius rose up again: “I 
submit ; the .sentiment of so many wise and worthy men 
is not to be contradicted : but since you think it proper 
to admit plebeians into the government, let ns endeavour 
to satisfy this restless people, without debasing the ma- 
K ji. '' *^hc consulship. And in oider^o this, I pro- 

73;. that, instead of consuls, ^wc^elect such a number of 

military tribuiKis as shall be agreed upon, to be chosen 
one half out of the senate, the other from among the 
plebeians, and that these magistrates be invested with 
consular power. Tlie people by this means will be satis- 
fied ; and the consulate in more favourable times may 

• resume its ancient splendour and majesty.” Great praises 
were given to Claudius, and the whole assembly agreed 
to the proposal. Then addre.ssing his speech to M. Gc- 
nucius, first consul : “ In order to succeed in this de- 
sign, I would advise you to convene the senate, send for 
the tribunes of the people, and, when the assembly is 
formed, declare that you invite all who love their coun- 
try, to .speak their minds freely with relation to the new 
laws demanded by the people. Then gather the opinions ; 
and, instead of beginning with T. Quinctius, me, or any 
other of the ancient senators, begin with Valerius and 
Horatius. When these have delivered their sentiments, 
then ask ours. For my part, I shall declare my thoughts 
freely, and oppo.se the pretensions of the tribunes with 
all my might, as indeed I think it my duty to do. But 
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if you are willing to have military tribunes, let your bro- 
tber T. Genucius make the motion. He is the fittest *». 
person to make it; and I can assure you, it will not be-^-^ — * 
in the least suspected if it come from him.” folrtii 

All approved of this scheme. The consuls soon after 
convened the senate ; and when they had recommended 
concord and moderation to the assembly, invited the o’uji. 
tribunes to give their reasons in behalf of the new laws. pi").!. 
Canuleius, in.stead of speaking to the matter in question, 
ran wholly into bitter complaints against th^ two consuls 
for holding secret assemblies, from which, he said, all 
the senators, who were friends to tlie people, had been 
excluded, and particularly Valerius and Horatius, than 
whom there were not wiser men, nor men of more merit 
in the republic. 

The consul, Genucius, replied, that they had indeed 
assembled some of lti<^ older senators, but only to con- 
sult with them, whether it would he better instantly to 
propose the new laws to the senate, or to defer it till the 
end of the campaign : that if they did not invite Vale- 
rius and Horatius to that council, it was purely to avoid 
making the people suspect that these senators had 
changed their party. He added, “And to eonvinceyou that 
my colleague and I are impartial, we shall give you this 
proof of it. Though it be the custom for the consuls 
to ask the opinions of the oldest senators first, yet, as 
you do not believe them to be friends to the people-, we 
will now change that method, and begin with Valerius 
and Horatius.” Then addressing himself to Valerius, he 
invited him to declare his opinion. 

Valerius made a long preamble, expatiating upon his 
own services to the republic, and upon those of his an- 
cestors. He then turned his panegyric upon the peojdc, 
and recounted their merit. lie added, that no city could 
be called free, where the citizens were not all upon an 
equality with regard to rights an,! privileges ; and that 
he siiw no reason why the plebeians should be excluded 
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home consulate. However, he at the same time de- 

B c 444. that he thought tlic consideration of this affair 

ought to be deferred to the end of the war ; and he ex- 

.Sixty. " ’ , 

horted the tribunes of the people to desist from their 
sl ip, opposition to the levies which the consuls demanded. 
On the other linnd, he exhorted the consuls to make it 
* their first business, as soon as the war should be happily 
concluded, to procure a soiatus-amsuhvmj for empower-- 
ing the assembly of the people to decide upon the affair 
in question ; and he was for having the two parties come 
immediately to a formal written agreement to do as he 
advised. Uoralins, whose opinion was asked next, spoke 
miicli to the same efiect. 

T). ii.d. This advice raised a murmiir in the assembly; for it 
r. 7<> was not thoroughly liked, either hy those who were 
against the law, or hy those wlto wi re for it. The first 
were pleased with the motion fo/ postponing the affair, 
but tliey could not digest the {)roposal of resuming it 
after the end of the war. On the other hand, the fa- 
vours of the peo])lc% though glad to find that those two 
cmiiKMit senators held the law to he reasonal.)Ie, were yet 
uneasy at the thouglits of any delay in passing the sena- 
tuS’COtisnUiini, 

The consuls then asked the opinion of C. Claudius, 
wlio'was looked upon as the main pillar and support of 
the patrician faction, Jle pronounced with great spirit 
a studied harangue against these new pretensions of the 
people. He enumerated all their deviations from the 
excellent manners and institutions of tlieir forefathers, 
and coneUided against suffering the new proposal to be 
brought into deliberation, cither now, or at any time 
hereafter. 

Claudius s speech did not fail to produce a commo- 
tion in the assembly. The consul, M. Genucius, to put 
a stop to it, called upon his brother Titus to give his 
opinion. The senator declared, that it was with the 
greatest concern he beheld the commonwealth afflicted 
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with two scourges at the same time, a foreign war anil ywrof 
domestic feuds; that he found there was no avoiding 
one of two evils, the strengthening of the enemy by a 
continuation of the intestine broils in the republic, orfo,''’i, 
the hurting of the constitution by new concessions to 
the people : that, the case being so, he was of opinion 
rather to yield up part of the prerogative of the nobi- 
lity to the plebeians, than abandon the territory of Rome 
to be ravaged by strangers. He added, “ But since the 
ancient senators arc so averse to the thouglits of seeing 
the consular dignity in the hands of plebeians, a me- 
dium may perhaps be found to satisfy both parties. 
What if we should suppress for a time that dignity, and 
create, in the room of two consuls, six military tribunes, 
who shall have the same functions and the same autho- 
rity ? Let three of the number be patricians, and the 
other three be plebeians. Next year the senate and 
people may decide, in a general a.ssembly, whether they 
will restore the consulship, or continue to elect military 
tribunes." 

This proposal (of which Claudius was the true author) 
was approved by plurality of voices. T. (ienucius had r 
the praises of both the senate and the people, tor his 
happy thought ; the' senators were glad to havt' excluded 
the plebeians from a dignity which they hoped fo re- 
establish with all its prerogatives in more favourable 
times ; and the people, without disturbing themselves 
about an empty name, could not contain their joy at see- 
ing themselves atlengtii admittcil to share in the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth. 

§. nr. Some days after, an assembly was held for the 
election of these new magistrates. Several of the chief 
plebeians, and especially those who had been tribunes, 
apjicared in the forum, clothed in white, and solicited 
the people for their voices; but the multitude, satisfied 
with having it in their power to raise plebeians to the 
government, would give their votes to none but patri- 
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ROME three military tribunes were chosen, 
30 ^ A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Attilius, and T. Cecilius, 
or Clelius.'’ Livy adds, “ Where shall we now find in 
military any one man that moderation, that equity, that great- 
tribwau. conspicuous in a whole 

people ?” Dionysius, qn the contrary, imputes their be- 
haviour, on this occasion, to nothing but that levity, so 
natural to the multitude in all ages and nations. 

But these new magistrates were obliged to abdicate 
within three* months after their election, upon account 
that C. Curtius, who had presided at it, gave notice, 
that in taking the auspices (a ceremony which always 
preceded the elections of the curule magistrates), the 
due forms had not been strictly observed. The Romans 
were very scrupulous in the least circumstances that 
concerned their religion ; but perhaps the patricians 
created this scruple only with a v’ew to restore the con- 
sular office. The military tribunes had no sooner re- 
signed their authority, but an interrex was named, that 
the commonwealth might not remain without a head. 
The main question now was, whether consuls or mili- 
tary tribunes should be appointed to the government? 

* The senators failed not to declare for the former ; the 
people at first for the latter ; but as they knew them- 
selves resolved to choose none but patrician governors, 
they soon grew indifferent; and the tribunes them- 
selves chose rather to proceed to an election where they 
could not be candidates, than to one where they were 
sure to suffer the disgrace of being rejected as unworthy. 
And thus by the joint consent of the senate and people, 
‘•^•■•the interrex appointed consuls for the remaining part 
of the year.*" L. Papirius Mugillanus, and L. Sempro- 
nius Atratinus, brother to one of those patricians who 


^ lAvj makes the military tribuneK to take place in the year 310. The Fast. Cap. 
in 309. 

c D. Hal. says, that the assembly of the people chose these consols. And Livy 
means nb more, by imputing the choice to the intcrrgx, than that the in temx' presided 
in the assembly. Vid. vol. i. p. 36. 
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had abdicated the military tribuneship, were the persons 
named. sw. 

Nothing considerable happened during the govern- ' 
ment of the late military tribunes, or during the present military 
consulship. The union between the two orders in the 
republic kept the neighbouring powers quiet; and even 
the Ardeates submitted, and renewed their alliance with* 
Rome. The senate gave them good words concerning 
the restitution of their lands in due lime; but they could 
not reverse a decree of the people. 

§. IV. In the following consulate of M. Geganius and 
T. Quinctius,* the censorship was erected. This new 
dignity, which at first seemed of but small importance, 
became, in time, by the power annexed to it, the pin- mth 
nacle of honour, and the most formidable magistracy in 
the republic. time 

As the spirit of cotjqu^st was what chiefly prevailed in 
this nation, king Servius Tullius, in order to have a 
sure supply of men and money, decreed, as has been 
already shewn, that every five years an enumeration 
should be made of all the Roman citizens, with an exact 
valuation of every man’s wealth. The prince or magis- 
trate by this means could know immediately how man/ 
inhabitants Rome had that were capable of bearing arms, 
and what contributions might be raised for the expense 
of war. 

But the consuls (almost continually employed in fo- 
reign wars) not having had leisure in more than seven- 
teen years to make lhat enumeration which was called 
the census, it was proposed, for the ease of the consuls, 
that two magistrates should be created, who, with the 
title of censors, should every five years take that general 
review of the whole Roman people. 

The tribunes, although always upon their guard against 
every thing offered by the senate, did not oppose the es- 
tablishment of this new magistracy. Nay, they did not 
as much as demand that the plebeians should be allowed 
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HOME ® share in it. The reason of this might be, that they 
thought that the powers and prerogatives of the censor- 
ship would be inconsiderable, or that the commons gained 
sixth a sufficient advantage by the diminution that was made 
ship, of the consular authority, the constant object of their 
envy and emulation. 

Papirius and Sempronius, the consuls of the preceding 
year, were the first censors ; and this dignity was una- 
nimously conferred upon them, to make them amends 
for the short duration of their consulate, which they did 
not enter upon till after the abdication of the military 
tribunes. 

While the consuls performed the censorial functions, 
their whole business in that article had been to take an 
exact account of the names, estates?, ages, and condi- 
tions, of all the masters of families, and the names and 
ages of their children and slaves.. But as men gene- 
rally study how to enlarge their own authority, the 
censorship was no sooner dismembered from the con- 
sulship, and made a distinct magistracy, than the cen- 
sors began to take upon them the reformation of man- 
ners. The senators and knights, in process of time, 
became subject to their censure as much as the meanest 
of the people. 

When the censors made their general review, the 
citizens of all ranks trembled at the sight of their tri- 
bunal ; the senators, through fear of being expelled the 
senate ; the knight, with apprehension of being deprived 
of the horse which the republic kept for him ; and the 
commoner, with dread of being removed from a higher 
tribe to a lower, or quite disabled from giving his vote 
in the assemblies, or condemned to pay a line. So that 
this wholesome terror was the support of the sumptuary 
laws, the bond of concord, and as it were the guardian 
of modesty and virtue.** 


** AAer the second Punic war the censors were alwsja created out of suoli per- 
sons as bad boon consuls, though it sometimes happened otherwise before, liieir 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Sect. I. llic Romans put an end to the ciril war amon^ the Ardeates. II. Hie next Sii. 
year’s consols, M. Fabius and Posthumius ijSbutius, make the Ardeates some 
amends for the wronf^s the liomans had done them on occasion of their contest 
with the Aricians. This year proves a year of peace, as dods also the foilowinf^ 
year, when the j^overnment is in the hands of C. Furius and M. Papirius. III. 312- 
fiut in the succeediiif; consulate of Procolas Geganius and L. Menenius, a Roman 
knight, named Sp. Alaciios, aspires to the s<freteign power. Being a rich corn- Mae- 

merchant, be, daring a dearth of provisions, wins the meaner sort of people by a the 

fiee dislribotiun of corn, and some of their tribniies by money. He causes great corn-mer- 
quantities of arms to be brought into bis boose by night. His designs are dis- 
covered by Miiiucios, superintendent of provisions, in the consulate of T. Quinc- 
tiu.s Capitolirms (now a sixth time consul) and Agrippa Menenius. Quiiictius on .114. 
this occasion names his brother, Quinctius Cinciimatus, diclator, who appoints 
Servillu.s Abala to be bis general of the horse. Maelius being summoned to ap- 
pear before the dictator’s tribunal, and not obeying, is slain by Servilius. Three 
of the tribunes, provoked at this action, stir up the people to mutiny ; and the pa- 
tricians, to pacify them, consent to the creation of military tribunes for the next 
year. None but patricians are chosen to that oflice. 

§. 1. While the consuls were thus removing from 
themselves some part of the burden which had been 
annexed to their offipe, a neighbouring city found them — 
new employment abroad.. The Ardeates were involved S 
in a civil war, occasioned by a dispute between two pri- Imp"* 
vate citizens of Ardea, one of a noble family, the other 
of a plebeian, who had both fallen in love with the same 
young woman. She herself was a plebeian, and her 
guardians were for giving her to a man of her own 
rank ; but her mother, an ambitious widow, was fond* 
of matching her with a man nobly born. It became a 
party quarrel, and rose to such a height, that the ple- 
beians left the city in great numbers, encamped on a 
hill in the neighbourhood, and from thence sent out 
parties that pillaged .“jnd laid waste the lands of the no- 
bility. The mutineers were joined by the Volsci, and, 
having chose themselves a commander named Cluilius, 

staiiuD came in time to be reckoned more honourable than the conmilship, though 
their authority in matters of slate was not so considerable ; and the badges of the 
two oflices were the same, only that the censors were not allowed the lictors to walk 
before them os the consols were. 

The censorship continued no longer than to the time of the emperors, who per* 
formed the same duty at tbeir pleasure : and the Flavian family, i. e. Vespasian and 
his sons, took a pride (as Mr. Walker on Coins and medals observes) to be called 
censors, and put ibis among their other titles open their coin. Decius, the emperor, 
entered on a design of restoring the bunonrto a particular magistratCi as heretofore, 
but witboDt any success. Keno. Autiq. p. 2. b. 3. c. 7. Vide Trebell. Foil, iu 
Peclo. 
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uom'e Ardea. The nobles applied to the Romans. 

« c «" senate sent an army to their relief, under the com- 
mand of the consul Geganius, who invested the be- 
sixth’ siegers, reduced them to ‘surrender their arms, and made 
.ship. them pass under the yoke. 

Jiy. But though Geganius returned to Rome with all the 
c. 10. • glory of a conqueror, his triumph being attended with 
uncommon pomp and solemnity, yet his colleague, 
I'itus Quinctius, who had continued in Rome, was, for 
his admirable conduct in the civil government, and 
his impartiality in the administration of justice, more 
esteemed and respected than he. Nobody ever knew 
, better than Quinctius how to temper severity with 
mildness. 

The senators thought him sometimes too severe to 
the people, and yet the people were perfectly satisfied 
with his goodness to them. It is easy to imagine, that, 
during such a wise administration, the people did not 
think of changing the form of government, and creat- 
ing military tribunes. 

Yearof &. II. M. Fabius and Posthumius iEbutius, being 
•111. chosen consuls for the new year, made it their business 
’to bury in oblivion the remains of that infamy which 
M«utii the Roman people had brought upon themselves, by the 
unjust judgment formerly passed in relation to the Ar- 
deates. They prevailed on the senate to pass a decree 
for sending a colony to Ardea, to defend and repeople 
the city, much depopulated by the civil war. , It was 
agreed, but secretly, for fear of fhe tribunes, that no 
lands, except those formerly in dispute, should be di- 
vided among the new colony, of which the greater part 
should not be Romans, but Rutuli (whose capital city 
was Ardea), and that no Roman should have any portion 
of the lands till all the Rutuli of the colony were pro- 
vided for. This was in reality annulling the judgment 
of the people by an act of power. And accordingly, 
Agrippa Menenius, T. Clmlius, and M. iEbutius, the 
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commissioners for making the distribution, were (after 
a faithful discharge of their trust) cited to appear before 
the people. But these three patricians avoided the pro- 
secution, by declaring themse^es citizens of Ardea, and 
continuing there. 

The next year of C. Furius and M. Papirius was as v.., of 

^ * * • 11 f) ]\I |£ 

peaceful as the foregoing; not but that some tribune^ .112. 
of the commons, always restless, endeavoured to revive _ 
the pretensions of the people, relating to the partition 
of the lands. They even threatened, accbrding to their 
old custom, to oppose the raising of soldiers ; but as 
there were no wars then to be carried on, this menace '• 
was fruitless and despised. • 

§. III. All was quiet, when the next year, in the con- 
sulate of Froculus Geganius and L. Menenius, there 313- 
happened a dreadful famine, which occasioned seditions, 
by means whereof a,priyate man (if we may credit Livy) 
was near getting possession of the sovereign power. 

The senate imputed this scarcity of corn to the laziness **' 
and negligence of the plebeians, who, intoxicated with 
the seditious harangues of the tribunes, were always 
sauntering in the forum, and, instead of cultivating their 
lands, wasted their time in idle reasonings about stafe 
affairs. On the other hand, the multitude (who always 
grumble at those who are at the helm) impfited the 
dearth entirely to the want of care in the consuls. At 
length the people, with the senate’s approbation, ap- 
pointed L. Minucius, an active prudent man, to be 
principal purveyor and superintendent of provisions. 
Minucius sent his agents into the neighbouring coun- 
tries all round to buy corn ; but with little success. A 
Roman knight, whose name was Sp. Mmlius, one of the 
richest private men in the commonwealth, had been 
beforehand with him at the markets in Hetruria, and 
had bought up, in that province, so much com, at his 
private expense, as hindered the agent of the public from 
making the necessary provision at a reasonable price. 
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I'i) M E Maelius, with a liberal hand, distributed among the ne- 
B c% cessitous the corn he had amassed. It is said, that the 
popularity he acquired, by this means, gave him good 
miitii ground to hope being one day raised to the consulship, 
ainp. But this, it seems, was not enough to satisfy his ambi- 
tion. Nothing less than regal power would content him. 
noM E During the public calamity new consuls were chosen, 
B c*43B Capitolinus* and Agrippa Menenius; but 

Minucius was continued in his office. His commission 

twu' frequently obliging him, either by himself or his agents, 
11°“.“' to have intercourse with the same sort of men with 
lima"' whom Manlius trafficked in his private capacity, the 
ronsui. pufyeyor, by their means, learned that this ambitious 
knight, under cover of that liberality, which drew 
crowds of people to his gate, formed assemblies in his 
house ; nay, he got information that great quantities of 
arms were often carried thither by night. 

He afterward learned, that there was a conspiracy 
laid to change the form of the government; that Mas- 
lius aspired to the royalty ; that the people were to 
take arms in his favour ; and that the tribunes had con- 
sented to sell the public liberty. 

* Minucius, having discovered the whole secret of this 
conspiracy, immediately gave an account of it to the 
senate. * Heavy reproaches were thrown upon the con- 
suls of the preceding year, and on those of the present, 
for that so important a discovery should be first made 
by the purveyor-general ; whereas the consuls ought 
not only to have been acquainted with Maelius’s wicked 
designs more early, but before this time to have punish- 
ed him. Quinctius replied, that as to the latter, the 
consuls were unjustly blamed ; that they wanted neither 
courage nor resolution to punish so horrid an attempt; 
but that the consular authority was too much restrained 
by the laws of appeal ; that, if ever the business should 
be brought before a general assembly, Mslius would 
infallibly escape from justice, by the favour of the mul- 
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titude, who were devoted to him ; that ipi the present 
danger, the republic stood in need of a magistrate, not 314. 
only firm and resolute, but above the laws; and that, — ‘ 
therefore, he would name to the dictatorship his brother, 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, a man whose prudence and ‘mp’."'' 
steady courage were answerable to that supreme autho- 
rity. Cincinnatus would have declined the office, on 
account of his great age, being now past fourscore; but 
the consuls and the whole senate declaring, that no man 
was so fit for it as he, and insisting upon his charging 
himself with the care of the commonwealth, in this 
critical juncture, he at length acquiesced, praying to the 
gods, that the public weal might not suffer through his 
infirmities. 

He named Servilius Ahala to be his general of the 
horse, and the next day placed guards in all parts of the «• i*. 
city, as if some foreign enemy had been at the gates of 
Rome. This precaution’surprised all who knew nothing 
of the conspiracy; every body inquired the reason of so 
strange a novelty, and why a dictator should be named 
in the midst of peace. But Mmlius plainly saw, that 
the power of that supreme magistrate was wholly bent 
against him ; and, therefore, to strengthen himself hy 
the assistance of the multitude, he was now more liberal 
and bountiful than ever. , 

The dictator, finding that nothing but a stroke of 
authority could crush so dangerous a plot, caused his 
tribunal to be carried into the forum, and ascended it 
guarded by his lietdrs armed with their axes. He then 
sent Servilius, his master of the horse, to cite Mselius to 
appear before him. Mmlius, surprised, and in doubt 
what course to take, delayed to obey, and sought to 
make his escape. Servilius commanded a lictor to arrest 
him ; which the lictor having done, Mmlius cried out, 
that the. senate wanted to destroy him only out of jea- 
lousy, and because he had consecrated his estate to the 
relief of the poor ; he implored the assistance of the 
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rom’e niultitude, and conjured his friends not to suffer him to 
II c*43« ^ murdered in their presence. The people hereupon, 
encouraging one another, rescued him out of the lictor’s 
loth hands. Mxlius threw himself into the crowd, to escape; 
siiip. but Servilius pursued him, overtook him, and with a 
stroke of his sword killed him outright. Then, all 
.sprinkled with the blood of the slain, he presented him- 
self before the dictator: “Mailius (said he) refused 
to obey your summons, and endeavoured to raise a re- 
bellion ; he has by this hand received his due punish- 
ment.” “’Twas greatly done (replied the old man), 
you have saved the liberty of the commonwealth.” 
r.ivr, He then convened a general assembly of the people, 
i5!*'ic. laid before them the crimes of MjeHus, and pronounced 
that he was justly slain.® The knight’s house, by the 
dictator’s order, was razed to the ground. Prodigious 
quantities of corn were found there, which Minucius 
selling to the people at low rates, they made no opposi- 
tion to a decree which ordered a statue to be erected to 
his honour, as a reward of his vigilance. 

But three of the tribunes, who were doubtless the 
confidants and accomplices of Maslius, could never for- 
give either Minucius or Servilius the death of that am- 
bitious corn-merchant; they made loud complaints of 
the murder; and the tribupes in general were so much 
provoked against the senate, that they absolutely op- 
posed the election of consuls : the patricians, to avoid a 
tumult, were forced to consent, that military tribunes 
should be chosen to the government for the next year. 

Some tribunes of the commons flattered themselves, 
that they should have a great sway in this election ; but, 
notwithstanding all their cabals, the people, contented 
vearof with being allowed to stand candidates, gave their votes 
to 'patricians only. Marnercus ./Emilius, Julius lulus, 
” '^ *^' and L. Quinctius (the son of the dictator who had just 
niTtrlh. taken off Maelius), were the persons elected. 

' See what is said un tliia matter, in the note at the end of chap. xiv. 
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CHAP. XxklU. ** 

Slct. !• Fidensc revolts from the Romans, and pats itself under the proleotion of 
Tulumnius, kin{i; of the Veientes. The Romans prepare for war, and thinking it 
advisable to have consuls to conduct it, M. Geganius (a third time) and L. Ser- 
gius are chosen ; bnt these soon resign the care of the war to 41 dictator, Mamerous 
!%milias, who defeats the enemy in a pitched battle, wherein Cornelius Cossns, a 
legionary tribnne, kills Tolumnius and stiips him of his armonr. II. In the fol- .317. 
lowing consnlate of JVf . Cornelius and L. Pafprius, a tribune, named Sp. Msclins, 
commences a prosecution against Servilins and Minucins, for the death of Mslins • 
the corn-morchant. The historians are not agreed about the issue of it. III. The 
Veientes and Fideiiates renew the war during the consulate of Jnlins lulus and L. 

Virginius, when the Romans arc sorely distressed by a plagno. Q. Servilins Pris- 
cus, being named dictator, roots the enemy and takes Fidenie. It is uncertain what 
magistrates were chosen to govern the republic the next year; but whoever they 
were, they resigned their authority to Mamercus /Emilius, who is again named to *119. 
the dictatorship, upon a rumour that all Hetroria is preparing for war. This 
rumour proves groandle.<)s. ^milius, through zeal for the public liberty, gets a law 
passed rcsliaining the ofliceof censorto eighteen months* duration. He then resigns 
the dictatorship. C. Furius and M. Geganius, the censors, in revenge deprive him 
of the common privileges of a citizen. i£iuilias nevertheless protects those liis 
bitter enemies from the fury of the populace, who are ready to murder them. IV. 

The senate are obliged to hiiiiiour the people, by suflcring military tribunes to be 
created for the next year. However, none but patricians are choaen. Nothing 
memorable happens during their administration, but a plague, which ceases in the 
following year, when the republic is again governed by military tribunes, all patri- 301, 
cians. The rich plebeians Vomplain of the poorer sort for their having constantly 
refused to elect any of (hem to that magistracy. A law is passed, forbidding those 
who stand for olTices to wear garments ol an extraordinary whiteness : the senate, 
fearing lest some of the chief plebeians should get into the military tribuneship, de- 
termine, if possible, to restore the consulship (from which plebeians are cxolndod). 

A war with the iEqui favours this dt sign. T. Quiuctius (son of Lucius) and C. 

Julius arc chosen consuls ; but these disagieeing, through jealousy, the senate 
judge it necessary to have a dictator. The consuls refuse to name one. The sena- 
tors, provoked liereat, rashly apply to the tiibuncs to interpose in the alToir. 'File 
tribunes threaten the consuls to have them carried to prison if they do not comply. 
Posthiimiiis Tubortus is named dictator. He defeats the enemy and returns 
triumphant to Romo. V. Flio iEqui, in the following consnlate of C. Papirias*3g3, 
and I.. Julius, obtains a truce for eight years. (A regulation is made, that fines 
shall for the fntnre be paid in money instead of cattle.) The Romans continue in 
peace, during this and the succeeding consulate of L. Sergius (a seconc^tiine con- 
sul) and Ho.stas Lucretius. The next ^ear, when T. Qninctius(a second time) 
and A. Cornelius Cossus are consuls. Home i.s afliicted by a famins and a plagne, 
which occa.sioris tlic people to have recourse to foreign superstitions, but these arc 3 ^ 0 . 
soon prohibited. Vi. The Veientes, in the following consnlate of L. Papirins (a 
second time consul) and Servilins Abala, make incursions on the Roman lands. 

Disputes arising between the senate and people abont the prerogative of proclaim- 
ing this war, the Romans do liot take tbo field till the next year, when the people "^*7* 
prevail to have military tribunes in the government, but they arc all patricians. 

These not acting in concert aro defeated by the enemy ; whereupon Mamercus 
./Emilius (who had been degraded by the eerisorB)is a third time raised to the dic- 
tatorship. He gives Iho Veientes a total overthrow, and lakes thoir camp, as also 
Fideoas, which had again revolted from the Romans. 

I. The tranquillity of the new administration was vearof 

^ » It. O M Ff 

disturbed by the defection of Fidense, a city about five ' 
miles distant from Rome, on the side of Sabinia. It-l_!f' 
had been a Roman colony ever since Romulus’s time. 

The Fidenates had frequently revolted ; and now again, 
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itoM*E throwing ofF thg yoke, they put themselves under the 
Bc.*«7 protection of Tolumnius, king of the Veientes. Nor 
did the Fidenates stop at rebellion only, but murdered 

Seroiid ‘ ■' 

iini-trib. four ambassadors, whom the Romans sent to them to 
ask the reason of their conduct. Livy relates, that they 
did this enormous deed by order of the king, whose aim 
(he suj)poses) was to extinguish in them all hope of a 
reconciliation with Rome. The prospect of coming soon 
to a bloody battle (for the war was already begun) deter- 
mined the republic to choose consuls rather than mili- 
tary tribunes for the ensuing year. 

7 u*m”f (a third time) and L. Sergius were 

sifi. elected. It fell to the latter to conduct the war. But 

« D C. 43r). 

though he gained some advantage over the enemy, it 

first cost the Romans dear, and they did not think fit to con- 
lurp? tinue at the head of the army a general, who was so 
prodigal of Roman blood. The senate ordered a dicta- 
tor to be created, and Mamercus yEmilius was nomi- 
nated by the consuls. The very re|K)i t of the election 
of a general, whose merit was equal to his employment, 
abated the confidence of the Veientes and Fidenates, 
who durst not appear in the field till they were joined 
b.'u’.c. by the Falisci. The dictator defeated these confederates 
18- w. jjj jj pitched battle. Tolumnius was slain in the action 
by Cornelius Cossus, a legionary tribune, who stripped 
him of his armour and royal robes. And these spoils, 
called cptma spolia, Cornelius afterward carried on his 
shoulders in the dictator’s triumph, and then deposited 
them in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. They were the 
second of the sort known in Rome. The first were 
borne by Romulus, who killed king Acron in single 
combat. 

iTo m”*; §. IJ . In the following year (of the consuls M. Corne- 

B.c.’iw. bus aod L. Papirius) one Sp. Mmlius, a tribune of the 
~~ people, and a relation of the famous corn-merchant, 
tomai- cited Minucius and Servilius Ahala to answer for what 
ship, against his kinsman Minucius for having 
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brought a false accusation against him, and Servilius for 
having put to death a Roman citizen, before condemna- ^ 
tion. — " 

Livy intimates that these prosecutions were fruitless, second 
and that the tribune only brought himself into contempt siup."'* 
by them : but others relate that Servilius was condemned b!'l' 
to banishment, from which Cicero pretends that he vvas‘va'1’ 
afterward recalled. As for Minucius, we do not find J!'/' 
that he suficred any thing from the resentment of thenc?,>io 
prosecutor. 

§. III. The chief concern of the Romans at this 
time was to preserve themselves from the plague, with 
which they were grievously afHicted. And it raged with • 
greater fury, in the following consulship of Julius lulus* 
and L. Virginius. While Rome was in this distress, 
the Veientcs and Fidenates came and encamped almost 
close to the city, on J,he ,side of the gate Collina. The j'*" ", 
senate, being terrified at so near an approach of 

enemy, thought it necessary to nominate a dictator ; and 

the consuls pitched upon Quinctius Servilius Priscus, who 
commanded all those whose health would permit them, > 1 ^,..“ . 
to march out of the city. Upon this the enemy imme- 
diately retired: but Servilius came up with them near‘'’“‘ 
Nomentuin, routed them, and afterward took the city 
of Fidense by sap. However, this being looked ifpon as 
a civil war, because Fiden® was a Roman colony, the 
general was not granted a triumph, though he probably 
assumed then the name of Fidenas. This success was 
followed by a census of the Roman people, which, after 
the establishment of the censors, never failed to be re- 
newed every five years. 

It is not agreed, whether Rome in the beginning of Y«rof 
the year 3 IQ was governed by theformer consuls, Julius ^g. 
lulus and L. Virginius, or by new ones, M. Manlius and 
Q. Sulpicius, or by three military tribunes. But be that 
as it will, it is certain that these tribunes or consuls were 
so little concerned in the events of the year, that they 

VOL. II. D 
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Tear of wcrc sooH forsotteii. A- rumour being spread abroad, 
319. that all the nations of Hetruria were to take arms in 
favour of the Veientes, Mamercus iEmilius, a man illus- 
fouHh*^" trious both in peace and war, was raised a second time to 
the dictatorship, a dignity in which he had before ac- 
I'iY/ quired great glory against the same enemies. But the 
*new 3 of this dreadful league proving false, and A 5 milius 
finding himself deceived in his hopes of signalizing his 
second dictatorship by a new victory, resolved however 
to leave some monument of his zeal for the public liberty. 
He observed to the people in a general assembly, that 
their ancestors, in order to preserve their freedom, had 
' established in the republic no officer whose authority was 
to last above a year: but that this wise precaution had 
not been remembered in the late creation of censors, who 
were allowed a five years’ magistracy ; that it was a griev- 
ous thing to be subject five years (a great portion of a 
man’s life) to the censure of the same persons: and that 
a law therefore ought to be made for shortening the 
duration of that office to eighteen months. 

This discourse was received with great applause, 
especially by the people; and the next day the law, 
with their approbation, was passed and published in 
form. Then j^milius: “To convince you, Romans, 
that I "am in earnest, when I express so great a dislike 
to magistracies of long continuance, I now resign my 
own.” The multitude, with acclamations of joy, and 
with expressions of the greatest esteem and affection, 
conducted him back to his house. But C. Furius and 
M. Geganius, the present censors, shewed a most ex- 
travagant resentment of the injury which they pretend- 
ed was done them, by this abridging of the duration of 
the censorship. iEmilius had no sooner abdicated his 
authority, but in virtue of the power belonging to their 
office, they struck his name out of the roll of his tribe, 
took from him, as from a scandalous wretch, the privi- 
l®ge of voting, and loaded him wth a tribute eight times 
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greater than he used to pay. But this persecution, in- 
stead of dishonouring him, gave (him a new lustre ; all sis- 
the shame fell upon the persecutors. The senators — ' 
themselves, notwithstanding they disliked^ the new law, Puaru^' 
were yet more displeased with the severe and arbitrary 
conduct of the censors; making this natural reflection, 
that though they might themselves be for a time pos- 
sessed of the same power, they should probably be much 
longer subject to it. And as for the people, full of in- 
dignation, they would have torn Furius and Geganius 
to pieces, if ^milius had not been so generous as to 
save them. 

§. IV. The tribunes of the commons, by renewing * 
their ordinary harangues against the electing of consuls, •=.' -.s. 
prevailed to have military tribunes chosen for the next 
year; nevertheless, yi spite of all their interest and in- 
trigues, the people, still, prepossessed in favour of the 
nobility, as to their capacity for government, and the 
command of armies, gave their voices again to three 
patricians, M. Fabius, M. Fostius, and L. Sergius. 
Nothing remarkable happened in their year, except a Y..r .r 
plague, which ceased in the following year of L. Pina- 
rius, L. Furius, and Sp. Posthumius. And then am- ^ 
bitton raised some fresh disturbances at Rome. The . 
wealthy plebeians complained of the inferior sort,*as not 
well enough affected to their interests, having never 
chosen any but patricians to be military tribunes, not- 
withstanding the lav^, which allowed them to choose 
three plebeians to that dignity. They met at the houses 
of the tribunes of the commons, to consult upon this 
matter, and there they came to this conclusion, that the <» 

* *' . R O M K 

neglect which had been shewn them was owing to the 3^1.^ 
various arts used by the nobles to gain the people's favour J. — 
in elections, and it was resolved to propose a law, for- nut. triij, 
bidding any pretenders to the superior offices to goj;"/* 
about, as had been the custom, in garments of an extra- 
ordinary whiteness (whence they were called candidates). 
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ROM*!! solicit the people’s votes; a matter which, as Livy 
B c would, in his days, have been thought of small 

moment, and scarce worthy of a serious debate, but 

Fourth ^‘ \ 

■ml. trib. which at this time raised a very warm contention be- 
tween the two parties. The tribunes prevailed, the law 
was passed, and the pi:esent animosity of the people 
"against the patricians gave reason to believe that the 
former would no longer refuse their voices to the chief 
plebeians for the military tribuneship. The senate, to 
avert this danger, turned their thoughts to get consuls 
b.‘ 7 ’ chosen for the next year. The formidable preparations 
which the iEqui and Volsci made for war at this time 
favoured tiie design. As there were no plebeians who 
had ever commanded armies, and none but old captains 
and the chief men of the senate were fit for that employ- 
ment, the people were indifferent,^ whether consuls or 
military tribunes were chosen tjiiis year. Thus the senate 
being left masters of the election, the consulship was re- 
ROAi°£ stored, and T. Quinctius, the son of Lucius, and C, Ju- 
BC 430 Mento, attained that dignity. A better choice could 
not have been made, with respect either to birth or ca- 

Twenty- , 

ftfih pacity in the art of war: but jealousy and division arising 
ship?' between them, it is said they were beaten near the Al- 
gidus.^ The senate, to prevent th econsequences of their 
defeat^ resolved to have recourse to a dictator. But the 
two consuls, on whom the nomination of him depended, 
though they differed in all other respects, united to cross 
the senators in this particular. They were probably of- 
fended at the diffidence shewn of their abilities; but, 
whatever was the cause of their noncompliance with the 
senate's desire, they continued obstinate in their deter- 
mination, till expresses upon expresses bringing accounts 
of the mischievous progress of the enemy’s arms, Q. Ser- 
vilius Priscus, a consular person, turning to the tribunes 
of the people, who were then in the senate-house, ex- 

^ Livjr speaks doublfullyp and seems here to be much in the dark. He gives no 
aoconnt of what became of the consul’s arinj after the defeat ; nor how the generals 
came to be so suddenly in the senate-house after it. 
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horted them to interpose their authority, and oblige the 
consuls to name a dictator. These plebeian magistrates 
joyfully laid hold of so fair an occasion to extend their ■ 
power, and having withdrawn awhile to consult, return- fifU'"*’' 
ed with this declaration: That it was the pleasure ofirp.*** 
the tribunes, that the consuls should obey the senate, or ^ 
be led to prison, if they persisted in their disobedience. 
Hereupon, the two magistrates submitted, upbraiding 
the senators, however, that it was by them the consular 
authority was betrayed and subjected to the yoke of the 
tribunitian power. The conscript fathers, indeed, seem 
to have been so much exasperated againgj; the two ma- 
gistrates, and so intent upon vanquishing their obstinacy, 
as not to be duly sensible of the breach they made in 
their own authority. After some dispute between the 
consuls about the person who should be dictator, they 
drew lots for the privilege of nominating. It fell to T. 
Quinctius; and he named his father-in-law Posthumius 
Tubertus, who appointed L. Julius lulus to be his gene- 
ral of the horse. 

Posthumius was an old captain, of great valour and i-ov. 
experience, but naturally harsh and severe. The know- cl 
ledge of his temper, and the power of life and death 
which the dictatorship gave him, made all who were 
summoned run obediently to range themselves under 
his ensigns. Leaving the defence of the city to the 
consul C. Julius, and giving to the other consul, T. 
Quinctius, the command of one half of the army, he 
marched away, and soon came up with the enemy. Ob- 
serving that they were lodged in two separate camps, he 
posted his troops likewise in two camps, about a mile 
from theirs. Daily skirmishes ensued, in which the 
Romans had generally the advantage. This took from 
the enemy the hope of conquering in the plain field. 

They attacked therefore the consul’s camp in the night. 

But neither did they succeed in this enterprise. By the 
able conduct of the dictator and his generals, the Romans, 
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Year of aftcT R Woodv couflict, proved victorious. Posthumios 

HOME ^ ^ * 

383. led back his army to Rome, and when he had been ho- 
-1-i — ’ noured with a triumph, laid down the dictatorship. 

V. The ,next year, in which C. Papirius and L. 
Julius were consuls, the .ZRqui, being humbled by former 
losses, desired to enter into allianees with the republic, on 
0.30. game foot with the Latins and Hernici. But their 
envoys perceiving that the Romans were not inclined to 
a union upon any other terms than a submission at 
discretion, they proposed only a truce, which was grant- 
ed for eight years. The Volsci at this time quarrelled 
among themsplves, and from disputes and reproaches 
’ came to seditions and battles. By this means Rome was 
left in perfect tranquillity, .and nothing remarkable was 
done there during the present consulship, but the set- 
tling, by a law, the value of the oxen and sheep, paid by 
way of fines for disobedience’ to magistrates; and the 
fines were ordered to be paid in money for the future, 
each ox valued at 100 asses of brass, and each sheep at 
ten. The tribunes were* the first projectors of this new 
regulation ; but the consuls having notice of the design, 
proposed the law themselves, by which they gained the 
favour of the people, 

Y.ofR. L. Sergius and Hostus Lucretius passed their consul- 
ship in greater inaction than their predecessors. The 
T. of R. republic enjoyed a profound peace. But the next year, 
when T. Quinctius (a second time) and Cornelius Cossus 
were raised to the consulate, a calamity more grievous 
than war fell upon Rome, and almost upon all Italy. An 
extreme drought occasioned a famine, which was fol- 
lowed by a dreadful plague, that spared neither man nor 
beast. And not only the bodies of the Romans were 
distempered, says Livy, but their minds too were in- 
fected with various superstitions; and these chiefly of 
foreign growth. Rites and ceremonies and expiatory* 
sacrifices, never before practised at Rome, woe intro- 
duced by crafty knaves, who, pretending to prophesy. 
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imposed on the credulity of the people. The chief ma> Yt»r oi' 
gistrates, well apprized of the danger of innovations in 
religion, ordered the sediles to put a stop to this disorder, 1*'^— ' 
and to see, that no other gods were worshipped but the 
Roman, nor these worshipped in any other manner than 
that which was established by Jaw. 

§. vr. The Veientes, after their defeat near Nomen-*j^''" 
turn, in the year 318, had obtained a truce for eight 

years ; but, before this time was expired, they had ra- 

vaged the lands of the republic. The senate therefore, 
in the consulship of L. Papirius* and Servilius Ahala, 
thought it proper to revenge this injury. The only *o»r 
question was, in what manner war should be declared * 
against them. The senate pretended that their de- 
cree would be sufficient : on the other hand, the peo- 
ple urged, that to, determine affairs of peace and war 
was their peculiar province. This was not disputed, 
but the senators alleged, that the question at present was 
not about a new war, but about a war already begun, 
and only suspended by a trifce. The tribunes carried 
their point by threatening to hinder the levies, if the 
consuls did not apply themselves to the people to obtain 
a declaration of war against the Veientes. These dis- 
putes produced these two effects : they delayed the ven- 
geance of the Romans, and made the people insfst upon 
having the government of the republic placed the next 
year in the hands of military tribunes, and not of con- 
suls. 

Four patricians were chosen, T. Quinctius Cincin- 
natus, C. Furius, M. Posthumius, and A. Cornelius ^ 
Cossus, and they took their employments by lot. Cossus - — ^ 
stayed at Rome, the other three marched against the mil* tnb. 
Veientes. But these generals not acting in concert, b.‘4!’c. 
when they came to an engagement with the enemy, the 
Roman army was routed. However, it happened very 
ibrtunately, that the nearness of the camp saved the 
itroops from slaughter, and their disgrace was greater 
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Ytar of than their loss. But as it had not been usual for them 

ROME 

B r«5 disgrace, the whole city was in consterna* 

" tion at the news of this shameful action. The people 

n>ii. trib. demanded to h^ve the generals deposed, and at the same 
time to have a dictator named. A difficulty arose in re- 
lation to this last demand. It had been the prerogative 
of the consuls to nominate a dictator, and there were no 
consuls now in being. The augurs being consulted 
thereupon, declared that Cossiis, who had had no share 
in the late disaster, might lawfully name a dictator. Ac- 
cordingly, he named Mamercus .^milius, that great 
man, who had been in the same post twice before, and 
' whom the censors had degraded, and sunk to a level with 

the lowest of the people. .ZEmilius appointed Cossus to 
be his general of the horse. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants ofFidenae massacred 
the Roman colony there, and’revtolted a seventh time 
to the Veientes, who passed the Tiber, and encamped 
near the city. The dictator with his infantry attacked 
them furiously ; but his left wing was awhile amazed 
and terrified by the enemy’s new manner of fighting. 
The Fidenates opened one of the gates of their city, and 
t.M. sent out some soldiers with lighted torches in their 
hands, and dressed in habits like those usually given the 
""“’’Furies. These ran like mad enthusiasts through the 
'• **• Roman battalions, and threatened them with fire and 
sword at the same time. But the dictator upbraided 
his men with cowardice, “ What !* (said he) are you as 
»• much afraid of smoke as a swarm of bees ? Make use 
of your swords to wrest these torches out of the ene- 
mies’ hands, and then go and set fire to their city with 
them." The Romans recovered their courage, and 
Cossus with his cavalry falling upon the enemy at the 
same time, the latter were entirely defeated : both Fi- 
densB and the camp of the Veientes were taken and plun- 
dered, and the prisoners were partly distributed by lot 
to the Roman officers, and the rest sold for the benefit 
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of the public. This glorious expedition being finished 
in sixteen days, .^milius led back his troops to Rome, am- 
had the honours of a triumph, and then laid down his 
dictatorship, leaving it a question, whether his bravery !nu!irib. 
or his moderation were the greater. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

Sect. 1. Military tribunes arc chosen to the goTcrnment the two following years ; 
but the choice falls only on patricians. The tribunes of the commons use their 
utmost endeavours to dissuade the people from this preference of the nobles to 
them, in the elections. The senate, to counterplot them, before the new elections 
oome on, contrive to send away the principal of the plebeians into the field 
against the Volsci. In their absence, Appius Claudius (son of the decemvir), Appius * 
one of the military tribunes, holds an assembly for electing consuls, and C. Sem- ciaudiu;. 
pronius and Q. Fabius are chosen. 11. Sempronius brings the whole Roman IV. 
army into danger of being cut to pieces by the Volsci. An ofliccr of horse, 330 . 
named Tempanius, by his bravery and prudence, prevents the defeat of the Ro- 
mans. He arrives at Rome^ before the consul, and gives testimony in favour of 
his conduct. III. The people condemn Posthuiiiius (one of those military tri- 331 . 
bunes who by their disunion lihd losft a battle in the year 327) in a fine. Terapa- 
nius is made one of the tribunes of the commons. His general, Sempronius, be- 
ing proscentod by the people for bis misconduct, he takes his part, and engages 
the tribune llortensius, the accuser, to drop the proseculion. 

§. r. The two following years were spent in making vearof 
truces with the Veientes and .Aiiqui, and in other ne- .-ks. 
gotiatidns, and in celebrating the great games of the 
Circus. The government was in each of these years 
committed to four military tribunes.® The tribqnes of 
the commons prevailed so far; but they had still the 
mortification to see patricians only elected. 

It is impossible to express the rage and indignation v^ror 
of these plebeian nffigistrates. They reproached the s.’s. 
people with ingratitude. They told them plainly that '''■ 
great recompenses were necessary to encourage men to 
great actions, and that for their parts they would throw 
up all care of the plebeian interest, if their zeal and la- 
bours were never to be rewarded with honours. That 


E Year of Rome 328. 
A. Sempronius, 
li. FInrius, 

L. Quinctius, 

L. Iloratins. 


Year of Rome, 329. 
Ap? Claudius, 

$p. Naotius, 

L. Sergius, 

Sex. Julias. 
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Yew of it was much better to repeal the law which qualified the 
919 . ' plebeians for the tribuneship, than to see it thus ren> 
®'^‘***‘ dered fruitless in all the elections by the cabals of the 
patricians ; and that it would be less shame to the com- 
mons to he wholly excluded from the privilege of stand- 
ing candidates, than to, be always rejected as incapable 
• or unworthy. 

uvy. These discourses, often repeated, made an impression 
■ sc. upon the multitude; and at the same time the richest 
and most eminent men of the plebeians gave out, that 
if they could once be chosen to the government, they 
would not fail to get the public lands divided among the 
citizens, procure the establishment of new colonies, and 
cause a tax to be laid upon the landed men to provide 
pay for the soldiers in time of war : in a word, they for- 
got nothing that might engage the people to raise them 
to the dignity of military tribnnes. 

The patrician magistrates, who were then in posses- 
sion of that dignity, to avoid the shame of having ple- 
beians for their successors, privately agreed with the 
senate to lead out of Rome (under pretence of making 
an incursion upon the lands of the Volsci, who, they 
gave out, were preparing with all diligence for war) the 
chief of the people, and especially those who aspired to 
the military tribuneship ; and during the absence of the 
army to proceed to an election of consuls. Three of 
the military tribunes took the held, leaving Appius (the 
decemvir’s son), their colleague, tp guard the city, and 
preside at the intended election. Appius was a young 
man, bold and enterprising, and had been educated from 
his very cradle in an hereditary aversion to the people's 
power. No sooner were the tribunes with great num- 
bers of the plebeians gone into the held, but laying 
hold of the opportunity, he, pursuant to a decree of the 
senate, held the comitia for electing consuls. 0. Sem- 
pronius Atratinus and C. Fabius Vibulanus were chosen : 
and the people and their tribunes, at their return, found 
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the election too strongly settled to think of reversing woi 
it. They afterward shewed their resentment, by prose- mo. 
cuting one of the consuls as a criminal, on account of”’-!—' 
the ill success he had in the war against the Volsci. 

II. This warlike people, who had long fought with 
the Romans for empire and 4ominion, did this year^-^ 
make, as it were, a last effort to avoid receiving the yoke * 
of their old enemies. They raised* a great number of 
troops, made choice of able captains, and omitted none 
of those wise precautions which may be looked upon as 
the surest presages of good success. Rome sent against 
them her first consul, Sempronius, a man full of cou- 
rage, familiar with his soldiers, and therefore greatly 
beloved by them, but who was himself more a soldier 
than a captain, and seemed to think that valour alone 
was sufficient to supply all the duties of a general. The 
two armies soon came in .view of each other. Sempro- 
nius despised enemies whom the Romans had so often 
vanquished ; and, as if he had been sure of winning the 
victory with only his infantry, left his horse in a place 
where he could receive no manner of assistance from 
them. The fight began with equal fury on both sides. 

The Romans advanced daringly, and charged the enemy 
with their usual valour. But as they fought with more 
fury than order, and as the Volsci, drawn together in 
firm and close battalions, defended themselves with great 
courage, victory began to declare for the side where 
was most discipline. .The Volsci, led by an experienced 
general, pressed on briskly, and broke the legions. The 
Romans, instead of attacking, thought now only how 
to avoid the attack of the enemy. They gave back, 
and lost ground apace. The consul perceiving it, hasted 
to the place where there was most danger. He fought 
with his own hand, and tried to animate his soldiers by 
his example and reproaches, but in vain. He called c. 5 b. 
and he threatened ; nobody gave attention to his orders. 

At length all the legions fell into confusion, and the 
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iuS'm’e had been quite lost, but for the valour and pru- 
B c’^ dence of Sex. Tempanius, an old captain of horse. 

— — Sempronius, who, as was said before, had flattered 
fonsui. himself that he should be able to defeat the enemy with 
only his foot, had left his horse in a place hemmed in 
with bogs, where it was impossible for them to fight. 

* Tempanius observing the disorder the legions were put 
into, leaped to the ground, and addressing himself to 
his companions, “ Follow my lance (said he) as if it 
were a standard ; and let us shew the enemy, that as 
well on foot as on horseback, nothing can withstand 
us.” The whole body of horse dismounted after his 
' example, and followed him. Tempanius, at the head 
of them, marched straight against the enemy, and rc- 
v*i. stored the fight. The legions, at the sight of this suc- 
cour, resumed courage, and returned to the charge with 
fresh fury. The general of the Volsci could not con- 
'■ ceive whence this new body of infantry should come. 
But as he found himself pressed by them, he sent orders 
to his troops to open their ranks, and give passage to the 
soldiers which Tempanius commanded, and then to 
close again, in order to separate them from the Roman 
legions. The Volsci did as they were ordered. Tem- 
par.ius and his men, carried on by the heat of their 
courage, and imagining they were following victory, 
and a routed enemy, rushed still forward : but it was 
not long before they found themselves cut ofF from the 
Roman main body, by some of the enemy’s battalions, 
that stood now in close array. Tempanius did his ut- 
most to force his way through them, and rejoin the 
consul; but be could not break their order. In this 
extremity he spied an eminence, of w’hich he presently 
took possession. 

A part of the Volscian troops immediately attacked 
him, believing it impossible for him to make a long re- 
sistance : but Tempanius throwing his men into a ring, 
defended himself with invincible bravery ; and this dlVer- 
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sion saved the Roman army. The consul^ however, at rwef 
the head of the legions, strove in vain to join Tempa- * 
nius. The Volsci, though they lost abundance of men ” *^ ***• 
in this last conflict, kept their ground every where ; nor “5','^^!,“* 
could the Romans break one of their battalions. They 
fought till it was night, without either of the generals 
being able to perceive on which* side lay the advantage ; i 
and nothing but want of light made the battle cease. 

V Both armies, believing themselves losers, equally fear- 
ed to renew the fight the next morning; nay, the terror 
in both was so great, that they hastily quitted their camps 
in the night, leaving many of their wounded and a great 
part of their baggage behind them, and retired to the 
mountains that were nearest to them. 

Tempanius continued to be invested till after mid- 
night ; but then the assailants receiving notice that their *• «• 
main army had abandoned their camp, fled likewise in 
a fright. The Roman, who doubted not but the Volsci 
would attack him again when light returned, was very 
much surprised when at day-break he saw neither friends 
nor enemies. He could not imagine what was become 
of two great armies, who, not many hours before, had 
stretched over the whole plain. He went down with a 
few of his companions, and took a view, first of the Vol- 
scian camp ; not a man was to be seen in it, except those 
of the wounded, who had not been able to follow the 
main body of the army. Then calling down all his sol- 
diers from the hill, he entered the Roman camp, and 
there found the like* solitude. Not knowing to what 
place the consul was retired with his troops, and fearing 
the return of the Volsci, upon the first discovery of their 
error, he took up the wounded Romans, and marched 
straight to Rome. Some runaways from the battle had c.40. 
got to the city before him ; and, because they had seen 
him and his followers cut ofF from the main army, and 
surrounded by the enemy, they had ^ven out, that the 
whgle body of cavalry was cut to pieces. The return. 
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Yetrof therefore, of these brave men, occasioned an excessive 
3J0. surprise and joy. 

It happened, that the people were actually assembled 

Eightt^ when Tempanius arrived at Rome. The tribunes o( 

•consul- * 

•hip. the commons* thought this to be a favourable opportu- 
nity of humbling a consul. They obliged Tempanius 
■ to appear in the assembly before he set foot in his own 
house; and Cn. Julius, one of those plebeian ma^s- 
trates, asked him aloud, whether he thought Sempro-*^ 
nius had chosen a proper time to come to an engage- 
ment with the enemy, had supported his line of battle 
with reinforcements, or in any respect acted the part of 
a good general ? He added, “ You are to answer these 
questions upon your honour, as you are a man of vera- 
city and bravery. Finally, tell us, what is become of 
Sempronius and our legions ; whether they abandoned 
you, or you deserted them; and, whether we are van- 
quished or victorious ?” Tempanius, far from seeking 
to make his own advantage of Sempronius’s disgrace, 
uvy, answered. That it did not become a private officer to 
c. u. pretend to judge of the capacity of his general : that the 
people had given their opinion of it when they chose 
him consul : that he had seen him fight at the head of 
the legions with invincible bravery, and expose his own 
person* in all the places where there was most danger : 
that the great distance between them, after their sepa- 
ration, and the confusion which always happens in so 
obstinate a fight, had kept him from knowing every 
thing that passed where the consul was engaged ; but 
that he could, however, assure them by what had ap- 
peared to him upon a view of the field of battle, that the 

'• Volsci had not lost fewer men than the Romans. He 
added, that as upon his separation from the main body 
of the legions, he had been so fortunate as to get pos- 
session of an eminence, on which, notwithstanding all 
the assaults of the enemy, he had preserved those that 
were trusted to his command; so he presumed the iK>n- 
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sul, in that general disorder, had gained the mountains, vm or 
and there intrenched himsdf. Tempanius then desired 330. 
leave to retire, in order to gjet the wounds dressed which 
he had received in the fight. The whole assembly gave S*!!.Vi** ** 
yet greater praises to the discretion and modesty of his 
answer, than to the valour and good conduct with which 
he had fought against the enemies of his country. 

III. However, the people were so much out of Tear of 
humour with their generals, that they hastened the 331. 
condemnation of Posthumius, one of the three military _ 
tribunes, who, by their disunion, had lost a battle in the 
year 327 * The tribunes of the commons had, in the 
beginning of the present year, cited both him and his 
colleague, T. Quinctius (the third was dead), to answer 
for their misconduct; but the prosecution had been 
suspended by the apprehension of a war with the Volsci. 
Posthumius was now .condemned to pay a large fine 
but Quinctius was universally acquitted by the tribes, on 
account of his own signal services (when consul under 
the dictator Posthumius), as well as those of his father 
Cincinnatus, and his uncle Capitolinus ; which latter in- 
terceded for him. 

As for Tempanius, the people, in reward of his ser- 
vices, chose him sometime after to the tribuneship, to- '• **• 
gether with three other officers, who like him h«d dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war. In this post he gave 
new proofs of the generosity of his soul. For L. Hor- 
tensius, one of the tribunes, having cited Sempronius, 
after the year of his consulate was expired, to answer 
before the assembly of the people for his conduct in the 
last battle, Tempanius and his three colleagues above- 
mentioned, generously made. themselves his advocates, * 
and entreated Hortensius not to persecute a brave gene- 
ral, who had been only unfortunate on that occasion. 

f L. Manilas Volso, Q. Antonias Merenda, L..PapiriuB Mogillanus, L. Serfilios 
Slractas. 

I* Ten thoasand asses. Deoem milibas eris grtfis damaatar. 32L 5t. tOd. Ar> 
bnlhnat. 


% 
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T<*ror Hortensius, believing that these tribunes, though they 
331. affected to act the part of intercessors, had resolved to 
interpose their authority in favour of the accused, tum- 

miiluib. ing to Sempronius, asked him, What was become of his 
patrician spirit, and of that couraj^ which a conscious- 
ness of innocence would give him, that he, a consular, 
should shelter himself ilnder the shadow of t^e tribunes ? 
Then turning to his colleagues, " But if I . persist in my 
prosecution of this man, what is the part you will act ? 
Will you rob the people of their judicature, and overturn 
the power of the tribunes ?” Tempanius anti his col- 
leagues replied, That the Roman people had indisputably 
a supreme authority over Sempronius, and all the mem- 
bers of the republic ; and that, as for themselves, they 
had neither the inclination nor the power to deprive the 
people of their right of judging the accused : but that, 
if the entreaties they made in behalf of their general, wb''* 
had been lo them a father, could not prevail, they woi' 
change their habit, as he had done. “ Nay (cried Hoi- 
tensius), but that shall never be ; the commons of Rome 
shall not see their tribunes in mourning. I have done. 
1 have nothing farther to say against a man, who, by his 
behaviour in command, could make himself so dear to 
his soldiers.” And thus he dropped the impeachment. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

'I * 

Skct. T. The next year, in the eo^atiiato of T. Quinotios Cainiolinus and Numerias 33C. 
Fabius, new dissensions arUe r^nblic, on occasion of a proposal to add 

two qasestors to the two already "estahlished. The tribunes inaisi that of the four Four 
one balfsh'M be always plelibians. The senate oppose this, but are willing to leave quacs- 
tbe people tree io their clioicej* The tribunes, not content, protest, by way of 
revenge, against holding the comitia for electing consuls. The two parties come 
at length to this compromise, tliat military tribunes shall be elected to the govern- 
ment, and that tbo people shall be free to choose patriolons or plebeians to tb# 
quaestorsbip. Notwithstanding all that the tribune.^ of the commons can do, the 
people choose not -only the military tribunes but the quscstors too out of the pa- 
trioians only. The tribunes of the commous, to vent their rage, renew the prose- 333. 
cutinn ig^inst SemproKius (whose kinsman, A. Sempronius, one of the new mili- 
tary tribu^'i's, iiad p.’csided in the assembly for choosing qumstors), and they get 
him fined. II. The following six years, to tho year of Rome 340, the staton go- 
verned nilitary tribunes. In 334 a conspiracy of the slaves is discovered 3 . 11 . 
and p ^irontud. In 35.^ iha Romans have a war witb the Labicaiii and ASqui 335 . 
united. The three military tribunes quarrel about the command of the army, one 
of the three being to stay ir the city. Q. Serviliiis, formerly dictator, the father 
of one of them orders his son to remain at Rome : the otiicr two take the field. 


ai'd command alternately. I'be Roman army is routed. Young Servilius names 
Iii.s ' to Ibe ilict.o.orsliip : this great man in eight days recovers the affairs of 
the I and then icsigns his ofHre. The year 336 is a year of peace. In :n 6 . 

♦he jear 337 toe triburio.s revive the old quarrel about the disliibution of the con- 3J7. 
cjuored lands. AppiuK’* nd^i^'e to the senate, to raise a division among those 
magistrates, is followed wi*’ icccss. Six of them side with the patricians. The 
? e good undersU'- nilijntaiAed the next year (3.30) between tb.j nobles and •*‘^‘** 

ne of the tribui- ^ 1 . Butin 339 the nflair of the Agrarian Ia\ is revived. 
vthumiu.s, one o' .lilary tribunes and general of (he arm } , having promised 

ttie ^nldierb the plunder of Bola tnken from the A^qui, afterward break his word 
witij tlieni. tSextius, one of the tribunes of the coniiuous, to make the soldiers 
amends, proposes that a colony of them shall be settled at Bola, and its territory 
divided among them. Poslhumius (who had been called to Ron^* to oppose 
Sextius’s proceedings) threatens that it shall be the worse for I .s niou it any such 
step be made in their favour. The tribune takes advantage of this proud ami im- 
prudent menace to incense tbc people against the general ; and a report of it being 
made in the camp, the soldiers mutiny and wound one of the qumstors ; and Post- 
bumins, at bis return to the camp, aitempting to punish the guilty, is .stoned by 
the soldiers. The senate, fearing lest the people, in order to screen the innr- 
uerers, should choose plebeian, military tribune.^ for tho next year (^40) use all 340. 

» their endeavours to get consuls elected, and they prevail. The fa.sces are trans- 
ferred to A. Cornelius Cossus and L. Furius Medullina.s, who shew great modera- 
tion and prudence in the prosecution of the criminals. IV. Nothing very me- 
morable, e pt q. plague and famine, happens in the three following consulates. 

But iu the year 3'i4, when Cn. Cornelias and L. Furius (a second time) are con- 341. 
suls, three tribunes of the nttme ef Icilius prevail witb the people to choose three 
of the four qufesturs out of the plebeians. The senate is likewise forced to con- plebeian 
sent to the choosing of military tribunes for the nc.\t year, but find means tu dis- qmes- 


appoint the loilii in their expeetation of being raised to that dignity'. Three pa- tors, 
'licians are chosen. These being ordered by tho senate to name a dictator, on 345. 
occasion of a war with the Volsci, two of them refuse. The senate hereupon has 
recourse, as formerly, to the tribunes ; these return a disdainful answer, and 
will not meddle in the dispute. ServiliuS Abala, the third military tribune, names 
P. Cnmelfus dictator, who quickly puts an end to the war. Servilius’s two col- 346. 
leagnest^in anger against the senate, propose military trlbnnes at the next election : 
however patricians are chosen, and so likewise the next year. The tribunes of 347; 
the commons, provoked to the utmost, revenge themselves by opposing the levies 
for a wtr with the Veieotes, wbo had insulted the Roman ambassadors; and they ^ 
make the old affaii > of the Agrarian law their pretence. The senate get the 
of this opposition, by decreeing that the infantry shall ' hereafter have pay out of ^ ii,^ 
tb" poblio treasury during the service. The people joyfully confirm this decrooi infantry- 
and readily offer themselves to be enlisted. 
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^oM*E affection which four tribunes of the commons 

n had shewed to a patrician^ and the compliance of Hor- 

tensius with their desires in his favour, seemed to pro- 

mise a better understanding, and more union, between 
the senate and people, than there had been of fate: but 
the very next year, in the.consulate of T. Quinctius Ca- 
^itolinus and Fabius Vibulanus, new dissensions arose 
with relation to the qusestorship. [The institution of 
this office is ascribed by Plutarch to Poplicola, who 
(according to the same author) left the choice of the 
quaBStors to the people. Their business was to collect 
the taxes, defray the expenses of war, and keep exact 
accounts of their receipts and disbursements of the pub- 
lic money, of which they were the treasurers, and for 
which they were accountable. And, lastly, the Roman 
eagles were deposited with them, ^nd they delivered 
them out of the consuls’ command, when the Romans 
marched into the field.] 

To this time only two of these officers had been an- 
nually chosen, who never stirred from Rome. The 
consuls proposed that two others should now be added, 
to attend the generals in the field, take account of the 
spoils won from the enemy, sell the booty, and, above all, 
provide for the subsistence of the army. The sena^ 
warmly seconded this proposal, till the tribunes d^ 
manded that some of the quaestors should henceforward 
be plebeians. (Hitherto the quaestors hai^ been chosen 
out of the patricians only.) Both consuls and senate, 
at first, opposed this demand with all their might, after- 
ward they yielded thus far, that in the election of quaes- 
tors, as in that of military tribunes, the Roman people, 
if they thought fit, should choose as many plebeians 
as patricians. But the tribunes demanding that, two of 
the quaestors should always indispensably be plebeians, 
l^he senate, rather than submit to this, dropped the de- 
sign of increasing the number of those bfiicers. The 
ti^unes, in revenge, renewed the proposal of the division 
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i^ihe lands; nor would they suffer the present consuls 
to hold the comitia for electing new ones, but insisted 
on having military tribunes for the next year. The se- 
nate were now more than ever concerned to hinder this, 
lest, if the plebeians were chosen to the government, the Imp?*' 
Agrarian law should take plac^. The obstinacy of the 
two parties, in holding to their demands, threw the re- 
public into a kind of anarchy : for the tribunes some- 
times even proposed the senate’s meeting to name an 
interrex; but they constantly hindered this officer’s 
holding any assembly for the choosing of consuls. At 
length L. -Papirius Mugillanus, being interrex, by ex- 
postulations and soft persuasions, brought each of the 
parties to yield something of its pretensions, in order to 
a reconcilement. The senate agreed to let military tri- 
bunes be chosen instead of consuls ; and the tribunes of 
the commons consented>that, in the election of the four 
quaestors, the people should give their votes as they 
pleased, either to patricians or plebeians; and thus the 
dispute ended. 

The assembly for the election of military tribunes was v«arof 

^ ^ H O M 

held first; and, notwithstanding all the credit and in- su. 
trigues of the tribunes of the commons, four patricians — 
were chosen, L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Me- mu.'trib. 
dullinus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atratinus 
(cousin to the consul of the same name) : Sempronius 
presided in the election of quaestors.' Antistius and 
Pompilius, two tribunes of the commons, asked the 
qusestorship, the first for his son, the second for his 
brother; yet none but patricians were promoted to that 
office; the people had not power to deny it to men 
whose fathers and ancestors had been honoured with 
the consulship. The tribunes of the commons, enraged 
almost to madness at this preference, cried out, What! 

* Bj a letter from Cioero to Curiae (Bp. 30. lib. rii. ad Pamil.) it eppeere, tiiet..'* 
in their time the qamstors were elected in eomUia trUfuta, Bat I find no reeson to 
bcliere, tjiat at .thii time they were elected in tboie aMeinbliesp nor so long as the 
people ohoie the qmeetors oot of the patrioians only. 
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Yoar of two tribunes of the commons, one recommending his 

() M IS 

313. son, the other his brother, and both disregarded ! There 
-1-^ — must infallibly have been some deceit in gathering the 
^lir.'tiib. votes, and A. Sempronius ought to be called to account 
for it.” But as he was a man of known probity, and 
his innocence and the dignity with which he was then 
Invested, set him above their reach, they turned all their 
fury against C. Sempronius, his relation, before spoken 
of, and revived the prosecution against him (for his ill 
conduct in the last battle), which Hortensius, at the re- 
quest of Tempannis, had dropped. He was again cited 
to appear at the end of twenty-seven days. During 
this interval, Sempronius constantly attended the senate, 
atifl, being resolved not to lose his character there by a 
timorous behaviour, zealously opposal the requests of 
the tribunes, concerning the partitiop of the lands; and 
he behaved himself with the same steadiness on his trial : 
but, notwithstanding all the solicitations of the senate in 
his favour, he was lined 15,000 asses. [48/. 8^. 9</.] 
Y»arof §. II. In the following military tribuneship of Agrippa 
3,i». Menenius, Sp. Nautius, P. Lucretius, and C. Servilius, 
a plot was formed by the slaves, to set fire to the city, 
m'lluib. and seize the Capitol; but this secret was revealed by 
“if’ some of the conspirators, and the mischief prevented, 
•ismiies Soon after, Lavicum,* a city included in the Latin con- 
nZe federacy, gave the Romans some reason to suspect her 
fidelity. And the next year (in which the republic was 
Year of govcmed by three military tribunes, only, M. Papirius, 
Servilius, and L. Sergius) produced the entire revolt 
of the Lavicani, who joined the .^Equi, pillaged the ter- 
Sl'wb! rlfory of Tusculum, and encamped with their new allies 
under the Algidus. It was ordered by the senate that 
two of the military tribunes should take the field, and 
the third continue to govern the city. Upon this a 
^contest arose between the three, no one of them being 
willing to stay at home. The senate was offended at 
the% disputes; and Q. Servilius Fidenas, formerly die-. 
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tator, put an end to them by his paternal authority, com- 
manding his son, C. Servilius, one of the three go- _ 
vernors, to stay in Rome. But the two generals agreed ■ 
no better in the field than they had c[one in the city 9 mil. tnb. 
each was for fighting the enemy his own way ; they de- ’ 
spised each other, and the troops were divided into two 
parties. When the news of tliis discord came to Rome, 

Q. Servilius apprehended the consequences of it, and 
advised his son to raise more troops to be in readiness 
at all events: and the advice proved serviceable. For, 
the two generals having at length agreed to command 
the troops alternately each his day, Sergius soon after 
imprudently hazarded a battle, and by a stratagem of 
the enemy, who designedly gave ground to draw him 
into an ambush, was entirely defeated. He took refuge 
with his broken troops in Tusculum, Upon this news 
the senate ordered a dictator to be created ; and the 
younger Servilius nominated his father, who (as some 
say) appointed his son general of the horse. The father 
and son left Rome at the head of a new army .(that 
which had fled to Tusculum being recalled) and en- 
camped within two miles of the enemy. The dictator c. «. 
being there informed that they were grown negligent 
and presumptuous, he marched with haste io attack 
them, routed them, invested Lavicum, their place of 
retreat, and took it by assault. And all this being done 
in eight days, he returned to Rome, and immediately 
laid down his office. 

The succeeding military tribunes, P. Lucretius, L.Ser- v«..rof 
vilius, Agrippa Menenius, and Sp. Veturius, gained no sse. • 
other glory but that of preserving the republic in the ■ ' ' - 
same tranquillity in which they found it. lu!i™b. 

But the next year (when A. Seinpronius, M. Papirius, 

Q. Fabius, and Sp. Nantius, governed the common- 
wealth) Sp. Maecilius, a fourth time tribune of the — 
people, and Metilius, now tribune a third time, renewed Kcmh 
the proposal of «» equal distribulion of the hinds conquered 
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from the enemies of Rome. This tended to a confis- 
1) iMw estates possessed by a great part of the 

_ nobility. The city of Rome had been built upon ground 

uenih originally belonging to the city of Alba, and had scarce 
laVy, ‘ any territory but what had been since won sword in hand. 
.. 4 .C. 48 . pretence of buying or renting parcels of this ac- 

quisition, those of the patricians, whose ample share in 
the government furnished them with opportunities, had 
possessed themselves of large tracts, to which they could 
not produce any just title. The tribunes were for re- 
suming these lands, and making a fair partition of them 
among all the citizens, nobles, and commons. To defeat 
' this project, the senators had meetings, public and pri- 
vate. The youngest of them, Appius Claudius (grand- 
.son of the decemvir), is said to have spoken to this edect; 
That it had been a constant tradition, in his family, that 
relief against the tyranny of the tribilnes was to be found 
no where but in their own college. That the best way 
to frustrate the designs of Maecilius and Metilius was to 
engage some one of their colleagues to oppose them : that 
it would be no difficult matter for the nobles, by conde- 
scensions and caresses, to gain over those who were but 
newly come into office, made no figure, and were per- 
haps jealous of the authority assumed by the two leading 
tribunes. And he exhorted the fathers to try the ex- 
periment. 

This advice they unanimously approved, and Appius 
was highly praised for having thus 'shewn that he did 
not degenerate from the virtue of his ancestors. The 
chief men of the senate immediately applied themselves 
to gain some of the tribunes ; and by entreaties and re- 
monstrances they succeeded so well, that of the ten they 
won over six to oppose the promulgation of the law. 
Maecilius and his colleague reproached them as traitors, 
enemies to the people, and slaves to the senate; but it 
was all in vain, they were forced to desist from their 
enterprise. 
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The senate, by means of a good intelligence with the 
majority of the tribunes, remained the directors of affairs 3 m . 
the following year also. L. Sextius, one of the college, — — ' 
to make his court to the people, having proposed to send 
a colony to Vol®, a little town which fhey had lately uv/"*’’ 
taken from the .riEqui, the other tribunes opposed it, and 
declared that, during their tribuneship, they would nevef 
suffer any new law to be offered, which had not been first •■'hi. 
approved by the senate. But this influence of the con- — — 
script fathers in the tribunitian college did not last long: 
the affair of the Agrarian law was revived the next year. 

III. The .®qui, having retaken Volae, P. Posthu- 
mius Regillensis, one of the military tribunes, a good 
soldier, but an imperious, obstinate, wrong-headed man, 
was sent with an army to recover it. After some skir- 
mishes with the enemy in the field, he invested that 
place. Before he led his troops to the assault, he pro- 
mised them, for their encouragement, that, if they took 
the town, they should have the plunder. The place was 
won ; but the general, who naturally hated the plebeians, 
of whom the greatest part of his army consisted, broke 
his word, and sold all for the public treasury. 

Sextius, one of the tribunes of the commons, soon 
after brought on anew the affair of the conquered lands. 
Posthumius was hereupon sent for to Rome to assist his 
colleagues in opposing the tribune’s enterprise. Being 
come, he, in full assembly of the people, dropped an ex- 
pression, that seemed to speak him a fool or a madman. 
Sextius, having proposed to the assembly to pass a de- 
cree for dividing the city and territory of Volae among 
the soldiers who had made the conquest, affirming that 
they had the best right to the benefit of it, Posthumius 
hastily cried out, “ Woe be to my soldiers, if they stir.” 


Y. ofR. 338. 
Cornelius Cossas, 
Qaioctias Cinoiooatus, 
Valerias Volosas, 
Fabius Vibolanas. 


Y. of R. 339. 
Q. Fabius, 

Cn. Corneljuti, 
P. Posthoinius, 
L* Valerius. 
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unjust a saying offended the senators no 
B c 413 multitude: Sextius, bold and eloquent, 

took advantage of the general discontent, and, directing 

mil. trib. his speech to the people, “ Do you hear how Posthu- 
mius threatens his soldiers, as if they were so many 
slaves? And yet this bryte of a man you think more 
worthy of the military tribuneship than any of us, whose 
whole study is to procure you lands, and houses, and a 
comfortable retreat in your old age, and to defend you 
upon all occasions against such proud and cruel adver- 
saries. Can you then have any reason to wonder that of 
late so few of your tribunes shew much zeal for your in- 
• terests? What have we to expect from you? Honours? 
You bestow them upon your enemies. Posthumius’s 
words have indeed shocked you, filled you with horror. 
But, what then ? If you were just now to go to an elec- 
tion, you would prefer this cruel* threatener to your best 
friends, to those who have nothing at heart but your 
welfare.” 

This discourse did not fail to inflame the people ; and 
«•». when the threats of Posthumius were reported in the 
camp, they occasioned such a commotion and murmur- 
ing in the army, as came little short of downright sedi- 
Zonaras. tion. P. Sestius, one of the quaestors, having in the 
’ absence of his general ordered a lictor to seize a soldier 
who was more mutinous than the rest, his fellow-soldiers 
rescued him, and one of them gave the quaestor a severe 
blow with a stone. Posthumius, informed of this tumult, 
hastened to the camp, and exasperated the troops more 
than ever by the strictness of his inquiries, and the 
cruelty of his punishments. He commanded the most 
guilty of the mutineers to be put to death under the 
hurdle, a kind of execution which has been before men- 
tioned. The manner of it was this ; The criminal was 
laid at his length in a shallow water, under a hurdle, 
upon which they heaped stones, and so pressed him 
down till he was drowned. But in vain did the general 
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now pass this sentence against the seditious : the rest of 
the soldiers tore them out of the hands of the execu- 339. 
tioners, and set them at liberty. Posthumius, trans- — ’ 

ported with rage, came down from his tribunal, and, pre- 
ceded by his lictors, broke through the press, in order 
to lay hold on the criminals. lie found no respect re- 
maining among the soldiers either for his orders or his* 
person ; they opposed force with force, and being urged 
to fury, stoned him to death. This was the first instance, 
from the foundation of Rome, of a Roman general slain 
by his troops. 

When the news of the tragical end of Posthumius 
came to the city, his colleagues, who resided there, zeal- . 
ous to revenge his death upon the rebellious soldiers, 
decreed, with the senate’s approbation, that informations 
should be taken concerning it : the tribunes of the com- 
mons interposed. TJie contest depended upon another. 

The conscript fathers thought it of the utmost import- 
ance to avoid an election of military tribunes for the 
next year, lest the commons, to screen the guilty sol- 
diers, should choose governors out of the plebeians. 

They would therefore have made a decree, that consuls 
should be chosen in the next comitia. The passing of 
this decree was opposed by the tribunes of the commons, 
and the contention lasted so long, that the repifblic fell 
into an interregnum. In the end, the senate carried their r.ivy, 
point. Fabius Vibulanus, being interrex, assembled the c'si. 
comitia by centuries, ^nd they chose M. Cornelius Cossus Ye»rof 
and L. Furius Medullinus, consuls. These were good- ^ 
natured men ; and, for that reason, as it was thought pro- 
per not to be too rigorous in punishing the soldiers who 
had murdered their general, were unanimously appoint- 
ed by the senate and people to inquire into the crime. 
Necessary it was to make examples; but this was done 
with moderation; and those few, who died, fell by their 
own hands, and not by the axes of the lictors. The con- 
suls thought it more . advisable to suppose the army in 
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Tttrof general to be innocent, than to drive them into an open 
340 . revolt hy too strict an examination. 

It had been happy if the senate and consuls had, to so 
prudent a management, added the partition of the ter- 
•hip.'’*' ritory of Volae among the people: they had indeed no 
plausible pretence not to do it, there being as yet no 
• private occupiers of it to be disturbed in their posses- 
sions. And this would have been the most effectual 
way to silence the factious complaints of the tribunes, 
and abate the ardour of the people for the division of the 
public lands conquered before. But the commons now 
saw with indignation, that the secret design of the se- 
nate and nobility was to keep them always in poverty, 
as well for their own interest as to make them more 
submissive and dependent. Before it be long we shall 
see them prosecute their pretensions with more fury than 
ever. 

In the mean lime, the consul Furius marched against 
the Volsci, who had pillaged the territory of the Her- 
nici. At his approach the enemy disappeared ; and he 
took from them Ferentinum, which he gave to the Her- 
nici, with the lands about it, to compensate their losses. 
rom’e tribunes made no opposition to the elec- 

»>• tion of consuls for the next year: and Q. Fabius and 

B.C.411. _ _ . T. T X M. 

C. Furfus were chosen. But L. Icilius, a tribune, began 
to resume the affair of the conquered lands with immo- 
thl'p.''*' derate heat. A plague that raged in the city put a stop 
uvy, to his career. This calamity was qf course followed by 
c’k. a scarcity of provisions; for, the citizens being also the 
husbandmen, the lands were left untilled while the dis- 
temper prevailed; and the loss of one harvest was suf- 
ficient to reduce Rome to extreme want. 

Ywyif The famine was severely felt in the succeeding con- 
342 . sulship of M. Papirius and C. Nautius: however, care 

B C 410 * ^ ^ 

— — ' was taken to get corn from Iletruria and Sicily ; and 
Rome, by extraordinary good fortune, continued this 
year without com, motions at home or abroad. 
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No sooner did the plague and famine cease, but the vcv •/ 

* ^ RO M E 

^qui renewed their incursions upon the territories of 
the Latins and Hernici, faithful allies of Rome. M. 
./^melius and C. Valerius were now consuls. It fell to slfb*'' 
the latter to conduct the war ; but when he would have 
levied troops, the tribune Maenius opposed it upon the 
old pretence of the Agrarian law. In the mean time, 
the ABqui insulted the Romans, and took from them the 
fort of Carventum.* This disgrace not only increased *»» ti- 
the hatred of the nobles to Maenius, but induced the 
other nine tribunes to assist the consul in making the 
levies, and punishing those persons who refused to 
serve. 

The Romans recovered the fort, and found in it a con- c. ss. 
siderable booty, which the enemy had laid up there ; but 
Valerius, being dissatisfied with his men, on account of 
their backwardness to enlist themselves for the war, he 
sold all, and put the money into the quaestor’s hands. 

It was the custom, in the triumphal procession, for 
the soldiers to chant satirical verses on the victor who 


enjoyed that honour. In Valerius’s ovation they did 
something particular, and, by way of revenge, they di- 
vided themselves into two choirs, and while one made 
the air resound with songs against their general, the other 
sung verses in praise of Maenius ; and every time his 
name was repeated, the people in the streets clapped 
their hands, and made acclamations, and even drowned 


the noisy music of the soldiers. 

This behaviour of the citizens alarmed the senate, and v.arof 

- •< IlOMK 

obliged them to bestir themselves, to hinder an election ^ 

of military tribunes for the next year, lest Maenius should 

be chosen for one. The fathers prevailed; consuls were 
elected; and the choice fell upon Cn. Cornelius and^™"’ 

^ •A second 

. FunUS* time. 


Under their administration three tribunes of the name tin. 
of Icilius, all three kinsmen, and of a family in which c. m. 
to hate the patricians was hereditary, undertook to de- 
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iio'm E of the quaestorship, which hitherto had never 

B c*4oe their ofder, though plebeians were qualified 

— ^ — to stand for it. The Icilii talked much of glorious pro- 
rilrth*^' jects they hg^ formed in favour of the commons ; but 
at the same time declared, that they would not stir one 
step towards the execution of them, unless the plebeians 
would assume so much courage at least as to raise some 
of their own body to the quaestorship. The multitude, 
possessed with hopes of the mighty advantages they were 
to reap from the zeal of their present tribunes, gave their 
votes, in the election of quaestors, to Q. Silius, P. ^iillius, 
and P. Pupius, all three plebeians ; and of the patricians 
who put up for that dignity, none but Caeso Fabius Am- 
bustus could obtain it. 

The tribunes of the commons, elated with this vic- 
tory over the nobility, flattered themselves, that the 
quaestorship would now open therfi a way to the military 
tribuneship, the consulate, and the triumph. They 
would not hear, therefore, of an election of consuls for 
the next year ; they opposed the publication of a decree 
of the senate for that purpose; they cried out, that it 
was high time for the plebeians to have their share in 
the government. The disputes on this head grew warm, 
Lwy. when^ luckily for the Icilii, news came that the i^qui 
c.*«. and Volsci were again in motion. The tribunes op- 
posed the levies, which, in pursuance of a senaius-con- 
sultum, the consuls would have made. Two of the Icilii 
constantly attended upon these m&gistrates, each watch- 
ing his man, to hinder him from raising troops, or hold- 
ing the comitia for choosing new consuls. The business 
of the third Icilius was to manage the multitude, and let 
them loose, or restrain them, as he judged proper. 
Things were at this pass, when news was brought that 
the JSqui had retaken the fortress ofCarventum. This 
gave the tribunes a farther advantage, the want of an 
army being now more pressing. In short, the senate 
were forced to consent to an election of military tri- 
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bunes; but, to disappoint the Icilii, they annej:ed this^"^^ 
proviso to their decree : That none of the present tri- j, 
bunes of the commons should be chosen to the military ~~ ~ 
tribuneship, or continued in their office the next year , sixth 

mi 1 ^ • *1 • . . mf consul 

The levies now went on without opposition. rhe»hip. 
consuls marched to recover Caf;ventuin, but they lost a 
great deal of time before it, and were forced to raise the * 
siege at last. They took however Verrugo from the 
Volsci. 

Though the commons had carried their point, of ob- 
taining comitia for electing military tribunes (instead of 
consuls) for the next year; yet the fathers got the vic- 
tory at the elections: three patricians were chosen, and 
no plebeian. It is said, that the nobles made use of a 
stratagem (and were reproached with it at that time by 
the Icilii), which was this: they engaged a great num- 
ber of the meanest and most worthless of the plebeians 
to stand candidates, mixing them with the worthy can- 
didates of the same order. The people were so dis- 
gusted with the appearance of the former, that they 
would not give their voices to the latter, nor to any but 
patricians. 

C. Julius lulus, P. Corn. Cossus, and C. Servilius Year of 
Ahala, were declared military tribunes; but did not long sts. 
continue in the supreme command. The Volsci*having 
set on foot a very formidable army, the senate, accord- 
ing to custom, resolved to send a dictator against them, 

As the absolute authority of that magistrate in a manner 
swallowed up the power of all the inferior officers, Julius 
and Cornelius opposed his nomination, alleging that 
they did not want courage and experience to command 
an army, and that it was unjust to deprive them of a 
dignity, which they had so lately obtained by all the votes 
of .their fellow-citizens. 

The senate, exasperated at their refusal to name a 
dictator, had recourse to the tribunes of the commons, 
as Uiey had done before upon the like occasion. But 
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ITmk triljpnes of this year observed a different conduct 
B c*«r their predecessors. Oveijoyed to see this 

dissension between the military tribunes and the senate, 

mu. they answered, with a scornful raillery. That for their 
part they could give no help in the affair; that they 
were only plebeians, not pitizens, nor even to be reckon- 
' ed in the number of men ; that if ever the honours and 
dignities of the republic were made common to them 
with the patricians, they should then take care that no 
proud ma^strate disobeyed the decrees of the senate; 
but that, in the ihean time, the patricians themselves, as 
they had thrown off all respect for laws and magis- 
trates, might also, if they pleased, assume the power and 
functions of the tribunes, and do their own business as 
they could. 

The contests drawing to an end,, and the enemy still 
C.S7. advancing towards the frontier,^Ser/ilius Ahala, the third 
military tribune, declared publicly, that the good of his 
country was more dear to him than the friendship of 
his colleagues; and that, if they would not choose a 
dictator, he would take upon him to name one himself: 
and accordingly, being supported by the whole senate, 
he named to that highest magistracy, P. Cornelius 
Rutilus, who afterward appointed Servilius to be ge- 
neral of the horse. 

The war was of no long continuance; the Volsci 
were defeated near the city of Antium, their territory 
plundered, and a great number of prisoners taken. Affer 
this expedition, the dictator laid down his authority, and 
the military tribunes resumed theirs. Julius and Cor- 
nelius Cossus, discontented with the senate for having, 
by the creation of a dictator, frustrated their hopes of 
acquiring glory in this war, made no mention of elect- 
ing consuls for the ensuing year, but appointed an 
assembly for choosing military tribunes. The conscript 
ffitben were much alarmed to see their interest thus 
betrayed by men of their own order; and therefore, as 
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they had, the last year, by setting up unworthy candi- 
dates from among the plebeians, given the 'people a 345. 
dislike to all the worthy; so now they effected an ex- - 1 - 1 —' 
elusion of all plebeians, by setting up for candidates the 
most illustrious members of their own body, men whom 
the knew to be esteemed by the commons. C. Vale- 
rius, C. Servilius,* L. Furius, and Fabius Vibulanus,f rome 
all eminent patricians, were chosen to the military tri- B tuie. 
buneship. _ 

The truce with the Veientes beinec at this time ex- 
pired, the R9mans sent heralds to them to renew their 
demand of satisfaction of damages formerly sustained, t a third 

mi 111 • I ° 1 • time. 

These heralds meeting on the road some envoys going i 4 »y, • 
from Veil to Rome, consented, at their request, to pro- c! ». 
ceed no farther, till the latter had been heard by the 
senate. The Veienjtan ministers obtained of the con- 
script fathers to desist from their demands, till some 
civil broils which were then at Veii should be quieted ; 
a conduct which Livy remarks was an instance of great 
generosity in the Roman senate, who, had they con- 
sulted nothing but their own interest, could not have 
had a more favourable occasion of falling upon a rival 
state. 

The same year the Volsci retook Verrugo from the 
Romans, and put the garrison to the sword, the* senate 
being dilatory in sending succours to it. However, the 
military tribunes revenged this loss : they surprised the 
Volscian troops, when scattered about the country to . 
plunder, and cut them to pieces. 

The senate kept their ascendant in the election of Twrof 

* ROME 

magiiStrates for the next year, and procured the military ^ 
tribuneship for C. Cornelius, L. Valerius,* Cn. Come- - 1 -i — 
lius, and Fabius Ambustus, all patricians, and of the best 
families in the' commonwealth. "Aucood 

During their administration, - the Veientes having in- 
suited the ambassadors of the republic, the senate or- 
dered a declaration of war against 'Veii to be immeduttely 
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iTo ME P'‘opos|^ to the people. The Roman youth, upon the 
Kc'Ios rumour of this design, began to murmur at it: 

“The war with the Volsci is not yet ended: we have 

trenti> lately had two garrisons cut in pieces, and the places 
o)ii.«rib. recovered) are not defended now but with much 

danger. Not a year passes without a battle ; and yet, 
'■ as if we had not ^ghting enough, we must begin a new 
war against powerful neighbours, that may engage all 
Hetruria in their cause.” 

The tribunes did not fail to encourage them in this op- 
position to the government. “In truth (s|id they), th^ 
chief war you have to sustain is that which the senate 
^ has so long carried on against the commons of Rome. 
They send you into the field only to be slaughtered, or 
else to keep you at a distance from the city, lest, if they 
allowed you any repose, your minds should run upon 
liberty and colonies, or the public; lands, or freedom in 
giving your votes in the assemblies, and you should con- 
cert measures for promoting your own interests, with 
reference to these matters.” 

Whenever the tribunes met with any of the veteran 
soldiers, they took them by the hand, entered into fami- 
liar discourse with them, inquired how many years they 
had served, and, making them shew their scars, asked 
them iVhether they had room for any more wounds, or 
could spare any more blood for the service of the com- 
monwealth. By these and other arts of management, 
in which the tribunes were indefatigable, they made the 
commons utterly averse from a war with the Veientes; 
so that the patricians, perceiving that their bill, if now 
ofiered, would be rejected, deferred it to another time, 
wy, IHowever it was agreed, that three of the military 
e-'w- tribunes should lead an army against the Volsci. At 
the approach of it the enemy disappeared, and left their 
;^iintry open to be pillag^. The Roman generals 
. Iiereupon divided their forces into three bodies, and 
made inourdions into it on different sides. Fabiua lud 
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siege to Anxur (afterward called Terracina), %Ki'ealthy 
city, and having taken it by assault, divided’ the spoil 
equally among the soldiers of all the three armies, tell- — 
ing his own men, that the troops of his colleagues, by 
hindering succours from coming to the* relief of the""' *"'*' 
place, had contributed to the taking of it as much as if 
they had been present in the action. This generosity * 

(not usual of late) to the soldiers, paved the way for a 
reconciliation between the nobles and commons. And 
this was entirely accomplished by a decree of the senate, 
soon after passed. That for the future the Roman in- 
£intry should be maintained in the field at the public 
expense. Hitherto all the citizens had used to go to <(» 
war at their own charges ; and oftentimes, when the 
campaign was too long, the lands, especially those of 
the poorer plebeians, lay fallow. This occasioned bor- 
rowing, exorbitant usury, complaints, and seditions. 

The senate, to prevent these disorders, decreed of them- 
selves, and without being importuned by the people or 
their tribunes, that for the future the soldiers should 
have pay out of the public money ; and that, to furnish 
this expense, a new tax should be raised, from which 
no citizen whatsoever should be exempt. 

Upon the first news of this senatm-consultum, the 
people were transported with joy : they ran in crowds*.®, 
from all parts of the senate-house, and taking the se- 
nators by the hand, as they came out, said, that now 
indeed it appeared, they were justly called fathers; and 
declared themselves ready to spill the last drop of their 
blood for their country, so tender and generous a mo- 
ther to all her children. 

In this universal gladness, the tribunes of the com- 
mons were remarkable for their gloomy and envious 
countenances. Union always hindered them from 
making a figure in the state. They gave out that the 
senate bestowed largesses at a very cheap rate ; that the 
people must be very blind if they did not pbrceive that 

vot. It. e 
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rom'e theii^pay would come out of their own pockets; nay, 

B C40S, make those citizens, who had 

always served at their own charge, and had completed 

uenth the time of their service, contribute to the support of 
‘the new soldiers who succeeded them in the armiea; 
and they proclaimed, that they would protect all those 
whorshould refuse to pay the tax. These declarations 
made some impression upon the people ; the senators, 
nevertheless, went on with their undertaking, and began 
the contribution themselves, paying their own contin- 
gents fairly, according to the real value of their estate; 
and their example was followed by the chief men among 
the plebeians. 

As in those days there was no silver money, carts 
loaded with weighty pieces of brass were every day seen 
going to the treasury with the contributions of the rich ; 
the poorer sort, pleased with this sight, and animated by 
the commendations given by the nobles and the soldiers 
to those of the commons who submitted to the impost, 
listened no longer to the declamations of their tribunes, 
but ran every one eagerly to pay the tribute, according 
to his proportion. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Skct. I. The Romnns Invesl Veii. In Ihe two first ^reers of Clnl siege (which lasted 3ta. 
len) there is little action. The third jear (550 of Rome) the tribunes of the com- .350. 
hUoAs made a stir about the hardship the soldiers suffer by being detained in the 
camp all the winter. Appios Claudius, miliiajrj tribune (grandson of the decemvir), Appius 
assembles the people, and inveighs against their tribunes for their seditious be- (''laudins 
haviour. His harangue has little effect; but a loss which the besiegers snstain 
before the place, animates the plebeians with a zeal to push on the siege with vi. 
gour. The senate for the first time allow pay to the horse. II. The year follow- al- 
ing, Sergius and Virginius (two of the military tribunes), having the conduct of lowed 
the siege, quarrel and divide the troops between them. TheFalisci and Capenates to tlie 
(people of Hetruria) come to the assistance of the Veientes, and fall upon one side liorse. 
of Sergius’s camp, while the besieged sally out and attack the other. Virginias 3^1* 
refuses to assist liis oollengue : the troop.s of the latter are rooted. Herciipou 
the two generals ore both recalled. All the military tribunes of this year are 
obliged to abdicate, and new ones are chosen. The tribunes of the commons 55?. 
raise such disturbances at Rome about the levies, that in the election of those % • 

magistrates the people cannot agree in the choice of more than eight. The majo- 
rity of those eight name two more, in defiance of the Trebonian law. C. Trebo- 
nios, one of the present tribunes, draws the hatred of the people upon three of his 
colleagues on this account, bnt they arlfnlly divert it from themselves by turning 
it against Sergius and Virginius (the generals of the last year), who arc both fined 
for misconduct. III. The tribunes renew the domestic broils; bnt all is quieted plebeian 
by the choosing some plebeiajis iiitp the military tribaueship. At the next elec- military 
lions the comitia choose five plebeians to that dignity, and only one patrician, tribunes. 
The arms of the repnblic prosper ; but there happens a great mortality among 5.5.1. 
men and cattle. To avert this evil the ceremony of the leclisteriiium is observed. 3^1-' 

IV. The senate take advantage of the people’s fears and superstition, to get the 
military trihuncsbip for patricians only ; pretending that the gods were angry at 555 . 
the choice which had beeti made of plebeians to that magistracy. The lake of 
Alba overflows. This being looked upon as a prodigy, and an old Veientan sol- 
dier having delivered a prophecy, that Veil should not be taken before the water 
of that lake was all run out, deputies arc sent from Rome to consult the oracle of 
Delphos. These return the next year with an answer agreeable to the old man’.s 35(3. 
prophecy. Canals arc made to drain the lake. Some defect being discovered 
ill the inauguration of llie present military tribunes, they all abdicate, and six new 
ones are chosen, all plebeians. Their administration not being prosps^rous, Ca- Cumillus 
inillus is named dictator. V. He takes Veii by sap. takeii 

Veil. 

§. I. The senate’s view, in allotting funds for the pay-^os°B 
ment of the troops, was not only to ease the people, but 
also to enable the stale to carry on the war farther, and Eigh- 
maintain it longer. Before this regulation they could mil.trib. 
not so properly be said to make war as incursions, which 
were generally terminated by one battle. These expe- 
ditions rarely lasted above twenty or thirty days; the 
soldiers, for want of pay, not being able to keep the field 
for a longer time together. But now, when the senate 
found themselves in a condition to maintain an army 
abroad as long as they pleased, they began to form great 
designs ; and, all opposition to a war with the Veientes 

K 2 
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being •ver, they resolved to besiege Veii itself, one of 
M8. the strongest places in Italy, the bultvark of Hetruria, 

' and which yielded to Rome neither in the courage nor 
tMoft in the wealth of its inhabitants. 

muarib. rpjjg Siege was begun in the year 348 of Rome, when 
the Romans, for the fisst time, chose six military tri- 
bunes.'' The states of Hetruria held a general council, 
to debate, whether they should unite their forces in the 
defence of the Vcientes or not ; but came to no agree- 
ment upon this head. 

HO M^E y®3r, when Rome was again governed by 

^ six military tribunes,' the siege was carried on with less 
vigour than in the beginning, part of the Roman forces 
tirth"" being called away to a war with the Volsci. 
miutfib. following the republic 

home chose eight military tribunes ; among whom he reckons 
B.C.WM. Furius Camillus and M.'Posthumius Albinus; but 
Tweni,- in this he seems to have been mistaken ; for, beside 
that the electing of eight was illegal, those two senators, 

I according to the Capitoline Fasti, were censors this 
year, and there were but six supreme governors,'" of 
whom Appins Claudius, grandson of the decemvir, was 
one. 

Happily for the Romans, the Veientes at this time 
pigM»» chose themselves a king ; a proceeding which so dis- 
pleased the other states of Hetruria, who not only ab- 
horred all royalty, but bad a particular dislike to this 
king, that they came to a resolution to refuse their as- 
sistance to the besieged, so long as these should con- 
tinue under regal government. 


^ C. Juliu.H I ulu^. 8 second time, M, .Emilias Mamercinus, 

T. Quioclius CttpiloliiMiii, L. Fnrios Mednllinns, a second time, 

Q, Qaiuctios Cinoinnnius, A. Manlius Vulso Capitolinus. 

^ F. Cornelius Maluginensis, Sp. Naatius Rutiliis, a third time, 

Cn. CorneliuA Cossus, a seound time, C. Valerius Potitus, a third time, 

' K. Fabius Amhustus, M« Sergiua Fidoaas. 

^ At Hf . Emilias Mamercinus, a second time, li. Julitta lulos, 

'M. Fpriiis Fmiis, M. Qainctias Varus, 

ClantPurCflissus, L. Valerius Patitos, a third Ume. 
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We may judge of the strength of Ve'ii by th%length ^**^'*' 
of the siege, which (with various fortune) lasted ten »>. 
whole years; though perhaps this mighty be chiefly——' 
owing to the frequent changing of the ^nerals who 
commanded the Roman armies. Doubtless these 
changes hindered the Romans, from making a swifter 
progress in conquest. Had they been constantly go- 
verned by some one of those illustrious dictators, who 
were their last refuge in cases of extreme danger, they 
had soon been masters of Italy; but such is the usual 
conduct of a republic, jealous of her liberty, she checks 
the rapidity of her victorious generals, lest she herself 
should become a part of their conquests. It was at 
this siege that the Romans are thought to have first 
invented those lines of circumvallation and contravalla- 
tion, which have been since so much in use, at least this 
is the first time they are* mentioned in Roman anti- 
quity. 

The military tribunes, considering that Veii could not piat 
be taken but after a long siege, and then rather by fa- clmiuii.. 
mine than force, formed a design of keeping the army 
in the field all winter, and they began to erect wooden' *' 
barracks for the men. The soldiers made no opposi- 
tion to it, choosing rather to live in the camp ^t the 
public expense, than in Rome at their own: but the 
tribunes of the commons had no sooner heard of this, 
than they immediately made it a pretence to raise an 
outcry against the senate. They said in every assembly, 
that indeed they always feared the gifts of the senate 
concealed some fatal poison: that this new pay was 
only a bait which the patricians had made use of to de- 
ceive the people : that it was in truth the price of their 
liberty: that the military tribunes, in detaining the sol- 
diers in the camp during winter, had visibly no other 
end, but to deprive the commons of so many votes : 
that the senate and patricians would now reign despotic- 
ally in all the asseihbli^: but that they ought to be 
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v«ar of made sensible, that they governed men who were flee ; 

360. and that it was but fitting the poor citizen, who daily 
-LL-l' exposed his life in the defence of his country, should at 
the end of every campaign enjoy a little rest, and have 
mil. uib. satisfaction of seeing his house, his wife, and his 
children, and of giving his voice in the election of the 
magistrates. 

Appius, whom the other military tribunes had left at 
(. 3 - 6 . Rome to oppose the measures of the tribunes of the 
commons, being informed of these seditious speeches, 
called an assembly, and in a long harangue reproached 
those plebeian magistrates, that they studied nothing 
'' but to hinder all union between the two orders in the 
state: that they sought to create themselves employ- 
ment, like knavish physicians: that their desire was to 
have the state always diseased, that they might ever be 
busy in the cure : that they seemed determined to like 
nothing which the senate did, let it be never so advan- 
tageous to the people : that as masters did not suffer 
their slaves to have an intercourse with the neighbours, 
lest they should be either well or ill used by them, so 
the tribunes for the same reason could not endure that 
the commons should have any intercourse with the 
noble^, and were enraged to see that tlie senate had 
shewn so much tenderness for the soldiers, as to allow 
them pay. 

He added, “ Either we should not have undertaken, 
this siege, or we should continue it. Shall we abandon- 
oiuf camp, the forts we have erected, our towers., our 
mantelets, and our gabions; and so have all the same 
works to begin again the next summer? And who wUL 
promise your tribunes, who give you such wholesome 
advice, that all Hetruria will not be at length preva^ecit 
upon by the Veientes to arm and come to their assist- 
ance, if we raise the blockade, asd give them opportu- 
nity to renew their solicitations? They may perhaps 
displace that governor, who is so disagreeable to 
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. Hetrurian states^ or he may perhaps, for th^ sake of 
hi$ country, resign his authority. The scene would be^ 
much changed, if those states should ail unite against — 
us. Who can assure you, that the Veientes, thusSl*”*’^' 
strengthened, will not next year invade dnd pillage our 
territory ? And what a conteippt will it bring upon the 
republic, if the nations bordering upon Rome, and now* 
jealous of her greatness, shall find that your generals, 
fettered by new laws of your tribunes, are unable to 
finish a siege, or keep the field a moment after the fine 
weather is over? Whereas, on the other hand, nothing 
will make the Roman people more formidable, than 
their shewing that no severity of the seasons is able to 
put a stop to their enterprises; and that they are firmly 
resolved to conquer, or die at the foot of the enemies’ 
ramparts.” ^ 

Appius was already a match for the tribunes of the i-ivy. 
commons, even in their assemblies, when a loss, sus- dr.' 
tained at the siege, gave him a complete victory over 
them, and produced a surprising concord between the 
two orders at Rome. The Veientes, in a sally, sur- 
prised the besiegers, slew a great number of them, set 
fire to their machines, and ruined most of their works. 

This news, instead of depressing the spirits of the Ro- 
mans, inspired them with new ardour for the continua- 
tion of the siege. The richer citizens, whose wealth 
qualified them to be in the first class among the Roman 
knights, but who not having yet received horses from 
the^ republic, were therefore not legally and actually 
knights, ofiered to mount themselves at their own ex- 
pense. Acceptance, and a profusion of thanks from 
the senate, rewarded this generous offer. And no 
sooner did the report of it reach the F^rum, but the 
commons came in crowds to the senate-house with a 
tender of their voluntary services (in the infantry) to be 
employed before Veil, or wherever it should be thought 
most proper; atid they prcHnised, in case they were led 
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Ro m“e never to leave the camp till the city was taken. 

MO. The joy which had before filled the minds of the fa- 

C« 402. ^ 

thers, was now made to overflow by this extraordinary 
ArVt"'^' and unexpected zeal of the commons. These volun- 
m.i. trib. thanked and praised, as the cavalry had 

been, by some of the magistrates commissioned to that 
' office, nor were any of them called into the house to 
receive an answer : the senators could not keep them- 
selves within doors ; out they ran, and every one in par- 
ticular, by his words and gestures, expressed to the mul- 
titude (that were standing below in the comitium) the 
general gladness and exultation: “Happy, unconquer- 
able, eternal, would Rome be made by this concord! 
They praised the knights, they praised the commons, 
they extolled even the day, the glorious day ! They con- 
fessed the senate to be outdone in jcindness and bene- 
volence . The senators and the people seemed to vie 
with each other in weeping tears of joy ; till at length 
the fathers were called back into their house ; and then 
they made a decree, That the military tribunes should, 
in an assembly of the people, give the due thanks to 
both cavalry and infantry, and assure them that the 
senate would be ever mindful of the affection they 
shewed for their country, and had come to a resolution 
to allow pay to all the volunteers. It was at this time, 
that the cavalry in general began to receive pay out of 
the public treasury. 

The new army of volunteers were conducted to Veil; 
the works, that had been destroyed by the enemy^re- 
stored, new ones formed, and provisions conveyed from 
Rome to the camp, with more care and diligence than 
ever ; so that nothing necessary might be wanting to 
soldiers who deserved so well of the republic. 

The Capenates and Falisci, nations of Hetru- 
ria, nearest to the Veientes, and consequently most con- 
cerned in their preservation, armed privately, and join- 
ing their troops, surprised and attacked the Romans. 
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L. Virginius and M. Sergius,* both military tribunes,” T«r«f 
commanded at this siege. The jealousy, so common ut 
between persons in equal authority, had set them at 
variance: each had a body of troops under his command, 
and had as it were a separate camp. The Capenates 
and Falisci attacked that of Sergius on one side, at the «>«•• 
same time that the besieged made a sally, and attacked 
it on the other. The Roman soldiers, thinking they 
had all the forces of Hetruria to deal with, were dis- 
mayed, fought faintly, and rather to defend their own 
lives, than with hopes to vanquish the enemy. It was 
not long before they gave ground, fell into disorder, and 
ran away. Virginius could have saved his colleague’s 
troops ; his own were ranged in order of battle : but the 
animosity between the two generals was so great, that 
Sergius chose rathe^ to perish than to ask the assistance 
of Virginius ; and VirgirMus, on the other hand, would 
not give him any succour, unless he would send and beg 
it. The enemy profited by this division : Sergius’s army 
fled in disorder to Rome, which was but six leagues 
distant from the camp, and the general went thither 
himself, not so much to justify his own conduct, as to 
set forth the baseness of that of his colleague. 

The senate hereupon sent orders to Virginius to leave 
his army under the command of his lieutenants, and re- 
pair immediately to Rome, to answer to the complaints 
which Sergius preferred against him. The dispute was 
managed with great acrimony, and the two military tri- 
bunqs ran into invectives against each other before the 
senate. Each had his friends there who took his part, c- »• 
The conscript fathers, to quiet the matter, thought it 
advisable to make a decree, that all the military tribunes 
of that year should resign their magistraoies, and the 
people immediately proceed to a new election of militaiy 
tribunes, who should enter on their oflice on the ca- 


** The other four were, C. ServUias Abala, a third time ; Q. Sulpitius Cameriaua, 
Q. Serriliua Prisous ; A. Af a;nlias Valso, a aecond time. 
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lenda of October. The four who had been in no fimjt 
cf’^oi ; but the two, on whose account this decree 

— — was proposed, begged of the senate that they might not 
second ' be disgraced; and when they found that their entreat]^ 
were not regarded, they protested against the smatm^ 
cmsultum, declaring ths^ they would not resign their 
'authority before the ides of December, the due time for* 
its expiration. 

The tribunes of the commons, who much against 
their will had been for some time quiet, laid hold of this 
occasion to break out, and make a figure. They threat- 
ened the two generals to send them to prison, if they 
< did not obey the senate s orders. Servilius Ahala, one 
of the military tribunes, full of indignation at the 
haughty manner in which these plebeian magistrates 
treated his colleagues: “ As for your threats, I should 
not be displeased with an opportunity of shewing, that 
you have as little courage to execute them, as you have 
right to utter them. But the decrees of the senate 
ought to be obeyed; and if my colleagues are refractory 
to its commands, I shall name a dictator, who will be 
able, without your interposition, to force them to quit 
their ofBce.” 

Virginius and Sergius, finding it fruitless to resist 
any longer, abdicated their magistracy, and the people 
proceeded to a new election. 

Yearof Valerius,* L. Julius, j^^milius.t Cn. Come- 
Uqs/^ Coiso Fabius,§ and Furius Camillas, were chosen 
— ' military tribunes. And these new governors had work 
enough upon their hands: they were to begin anew the 
^Afowui to keep the Falisci and Capenates in awe, 

"a third recover Anxur, which the Volsci had taken the 

last year, besides, the tribunes of the commons kindled 
coad fi«sh broils, when the armies came to be raised. They 
dissuaded the old soldiers, who were to stay in the city 
to guard it, from paying taxes, pretending they were 
exempted from that burden by being enlist^ And 
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the disturbances, oecasioned by their seditioua harangues, tmm 
the levies, and collecting the tribute, were so great, that 
the tribes could not agree in the choice of more than 
eight new tribunes of the commons. Two were stiHlurtlTa 
wanting. The patricians at first endeavoured to get*'*”* 
them supplied out of their body, but in vain. They 
then caballed to strike at the Trebonian law;* and ift 
the end prevailed to get two persons added to the eight, 
by the appointment of the majority of those eight. This 
was in effect to abrogate the Trebonian law. It hap- 
pened, that among the tribunes of the commons, there 
was one G. Trebonius, who thought it a duty owing to 
his name and family, to take that law under his protec- 
tion. He told the people that their interests were be- 
trayed; and he brought an odium upon those of his col- 
leagues, who had ^ventured, of their own authority, to 
appoint two tribunes. . The people were especially ex- 
asperated against three of the eight, P. Curiatus, M. 
Metilius, and M. Minutius: but these diverted the 
hatred of the public from themselves, by turning it 
against Sergius and Virginius, the two generals of the 
last year, whom they cited to appear in judgment before 
the people; and they forgot nothing, upon this occasion, 
that might inflame the minds of the multitude, not only 
against the two persons accused, but against the whole 
body of the patricians. They said. That though the 
two generals laid the blame of their ill success on each * 
other, Virginius reproaching Sergius with cowardice, 
and Sergius accusing Virginius of treachery, it was not 
probable that either of them acted this shameful part, 
hut in concert with the body of the patricians : for that 
the study of the patricians was to protract the war ; to 
the end, that, the soldiers being kept m the field, the 
tnbunes:might not have a sufficient number of voters in 
the city to support their bill concerning the. conquered 
lands, or any other bill that tended to the advantage of 
the commons. 
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3«. already condemned by the senate, the Roman people, 
— ' and even their own colleagues. That the senate, by a 
thw*^' decree, removed them from the government ; and when 
iDii.trib. refused to obey that decree, their colleagues con- 
strained them to it by threatening to name a dictator. 
That the Roman people bad created new military tri- 
bunes, and had directed them to enter on their magis- 
tracy, not on the 13th of December (the usual time), 
but on the 1st of October, because the republic could 
no longer subsist under the administration of Sergius 
and Virginius. And yet these men, so universally pre- 
condemned, had the folly to imagine, they were suffi- 
ciently punished by being reduced to the condition of 
private citizens, two months before the time ; whereas 
the abridging the duration of their magistracy was only 
a depriving them of the power of doing more mischief, 
not an infliction of punishment ; seeing their colleagues, 
who had certainly committed no fault, were removed 
from the administration at the same time with them. 
In conclusion, they admonished the people. To recall 
those dispositions which they lately felt, when they saw 
their routed affrighted army come flying to Rome, ac- 
cusing, not fortune, nor the gods, but only the two 
generals. “ There is not one among you, who did not, 
that day, detest and curse Virginius and Sergius, and all 
that belong to them. Is it flt, that, after invoking the 
gods to punish these criminals, you yourselves, when 
yon have them in your power, should shew them any 
indulgence? The gods are never themselves the exe- 
cutors of vengeance upon unjust men; it is sufficient that 
they furnish the injured with an opportunity of revenge.” 
The people, irritated by these harangues, would give no 
ear to Sergius’s plea of the chance of war, nor to Vir- 
ginius’s entreaty, not to render him more unhappy at 
home' than he had been in the field; They were each 
of them condemned in a fine of 10,000 asses of brass. 
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This prosecution had the designed efTect ; the people rm «f 
were so intent upon it, that they forgot the Tretenjan sss. 
law, and their quarrel with the three tribunes. 

III. Rom£ at this time received good news from all 
parts where the war was carrying on: "but this did not®*'’*'*' 
put a stop to domestic seditions. The tribunes of the 
commons preferred two laws; the first requiring a pai^- 
tition of the lands, the second excusing the people from 
any more contributions towards the soldiers’s pay ; and 
in fact they would not sutler them to pay the taxes : so 
that the legions, being deprived of their subsistence, were 
ripe for a sedition. 

But all this bustle ended in getting five plebeians into 
the military tribuneship. P. Licinius Calvus, P. Maelius, u. 

P. Maenius, L. Titinius, and L. Publilius. Sp. Furius 
was the only patriqian elected at this time.” [Livy says, 
that Licinius, though aplebeian, and never before in any 
public office, was an old senator.] The tribunes of the 
commons were so much rejoiced to see plebeians in the 
supreme magistracy, that they ceased their opposition 
to the tax ; the soldiers received their pay again, their 
courage was revived, they took Anxur from the Volsci, 
and carried on the siege of Veii with perseverance; 
though they suffered much from the severe cold of the 
winter. 

At the next elections, the centuries almost unani- v««rof 
mously chose five military tribunes out of the plebeians, sm. 
and only M. Veturius out of the patricians. These five 
were C. Duilius, L. Atinius, Cn. Genucius, M. Pom- 
ponius, and Volero Publilius. To hasten the reduction 
of Veii, the three armies of the last year joined their 
strength; and they entirely defeated the forces of the 
Falisci and Capenates, who came to its relief. So com- 

^ lavy report!* that the military tribune!* now oboMn* were all patricianii* except 
Licinios. But IMgbio! and othera are persuaded* that the historian has here made 
a mistake ; all the names* except Furius* being names of plebeian families ; and three 
of them, via. Maelius* Msnins* and Titinius* being the names of three plebeian mili- 
tary trihanes* obosen about four years after Uiis time* aooording to his own aeconut. 
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Yttrei plete a victory made the administration of the plebeian 
3 M. militaiy tribunes glorious in the eyes of the people; but 
!!l!l^*it was not happy. The extreme cold of the weather 
changed on a sudden to excessive heat ; and this occa- 
sioned a mortality both among men and cattle. The 
c!i 3 i4. SybilHne books being consulted upon this occasion^ the 
duumvirs pretended to find there a sort of expiation 
never before used in Rome ; it was called the lectister- 
nium. They took down the statues of Apollo, Latona, 
Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune, from their 
niches, and laid them on three beds placed about a table, 
on which magnificent repasts were served up to those 
deities for eight days together. These public ceremonies 
were imitated in private families. Every one kept open 
house for friends and strangers, and conversed friendly 
even with adversaries. All processes, disputes, and ani* 
mosities were suspended; nay,' the- prisoners were re- 
leased from their chains, to partake of the public rejoic- 
ings, and it was a point of religion not to confine them 
again after the festival. 

§. IV. The patricians, taking advantage of the pre- 
sent disposition of the people, gave out, that the mor- 
tality was owing to the wrath of the gods, who, they 
said, were displeased, because in comitia, held with the 
sacred rite of observing the birds, honours were prosti- 
tuted, and no regard had to the distinction of families. 
By. a religious scruple, thus raised in the minds of the 


multitude, and by presenting to them, at the next elec- 
tiona, candidates of the greatest dignity and best femir 
♦A third lies^ the patricians carried a point which they had much 
fA U- more at heart than the business of the war — the recover- 
to*. 11^ to their order the supreme magistracy, which th^ 
had seemed in danger of losing for ever. 

|A*»*. :-L; Valerius,* L. Furius,t M. Valerius, Q. Servilius,J 

Sulpicius,§ and the famous Camillus,|| were chosen 
16 be the six governors of the republic. This year the 


Romans had a prodigy to employ their attention. It 
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happened to be a dry snmmer; but though there vria 
little water in the rivers, springs, or marshes, the lake of m. 
Alba, that seldom rose so high as to the foot of the 
rocks which quite surrounded it, swelled a sadden to 
such a height, as to reach the very tops of those rodts. *^''**' 
This strange accident occasioned much discourse in the^ 
camp; and, as in long sieges, the soldiers of the dif- 
ferent parties sometimes become acquainted, they talked 
of the prodigy from their several posts. One day when 
they were scoffing at one another in relation to the 
siege, an old soldier of the Veientes cried out in an en>- 
thusiastic manner, “ Veii shall never be taken, till all 
the water is run out of the lake of Alba.” A Roman 
sentinel, who had great faith in divination, hearing what 
he said, and upon inquiry understanding that he was a 
divine, contrived a. stratagem, whereby he made him 
prisoner, and then Carried him before the Roman ge- 
neral, who sent him to the senate. The old man af- 
firmed to the fathers, that what he had declared was 
agreeable to an ancient tradition, written in some pro- 
phetic books in his country, and that, if the Romans 
could draw the water out of the lake, Veii would be 
taken : but he advised them to have especial care^. that 
the drains, which should be made to carry it ofr,,did not 
convey it to the sea. Though the senate were not dis- 
posed to an implicit faith in the diviner, yet they thought 
the matter of such importance, as to send a deputation 
of three patricians tb Delphos, to consult the oracle 
upon it. 

Before the return of the deputies, the people had^rMr^pf 
chosen six new military tribunes, all patricians.” The^^. 
Romans, during the siege of Veii, found themselves — ‘ 
obliged this year to make head not only against the 
Volsci, Falisci, and Capenates, but against the Tarqui- 
nienses, new enemies from Hetruria, who had commit- 

® VJitLim latn9f second tine; h. Fartus, fourth lime; L. Sergius* A. Poslhu- ^ 
mkis, A. Manliui^ third time; P. Coruelius, second time. . ' 
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ROME hostilities in the Roman territoiy. A. Posthumius 
B *-ho governors), who had stayed in 

— Rome, requested leave to raise troops to disperse them, 
MTmtb and when the tribunes of the commons obstructed the 
niu.trii». igyjgg^ pyt themselves at the head of a small number of 
volunteers, and fetching a great compass about, sur- 
prised the Tarquinienses, as they were returning home, 
made a terrible slaughter of them, and recovered the 
booty they had seized. 

^ riui. In the mean time the three patricians returned from 
minlTs, Delphos; and, to the astonishment of the senate and 
people, the answer of the Pythoness was perfectly con- 
formable to the prediction and advice of the old diviner, 
whom, thereupon, they advised with concerning the 
necessary expiations to render the gods propitious. 
Then the Romans sent out pioneers to make a canal, 
which might carry off the waters of the lake, and con- 
Kircher.vey them all over the fields,, by trenches. [This fine 
v<ti«t.work subsists to this day, and the water of the lake 
Albano, which runs along Castel Gandolpho, passes 
through it.] But the oracle had likewise directed the 
Romans to re-establish the neglected ceremonies of re- 
ligion, and to begin those again which had not been 
“7’ Tegularly performed. The first they interpreted of the 
c.if. 18 . Feriae Latinae, of late neglected; and they renewed the 
observation of them. And, as to the second, it was dis- 
covered, that the election of the present military tri- 
bunes had been defective, with regard to the auguries ; 
whereupon they all abdicated, and, after a short inter- 
regnum, were succeeded by six new ones, all plebeians.’’ 
Their administration was not prosperous. Atinius and 

P Livj tellg us, that old Lioinioa CaUaa, the firat ooDHOoner ever raUed to the 
nilliiar^ trihonesbip, waa now a second lime named to that dignity by the majority of 
^ the prerogative tribe, i. Ot of the tribe to whose lot it fell to Tute first ; bat at his re* 

1 quest, pleading age and infirmities, the people chose bis son in bis stead. From this 
. ' passage in Liey, it appears, that the order established by Servios Tollos, in voting, 
bad been changed; and that the classes and centaries were now blended with the 
tribes. See p. 93, 94. 938. 

P. Lidilias, L. Atinias, second time; P. Mmlias, second time; U Titinios, second 
time; P. Mnnias, second time; C. Genooini, second time. 
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Gefiucius, two of them, marched with some troop$ 
oppose an inundation of Hetrurians, who, not by order, ssr. 

^ B.C.J95. 

but by permission of their governors, were coming to 

attack the Roman intrenchments before Veii: the ti i- 
bunes fell into an ambush; Genucius *was killed ; and"''*'"*'’ 
Atinius, though he rallied his^ men and retftated, durst 
not any more face the enemy in the open field. The nev^ 
of this disaster so terrified the army before Veii, that it 
was with difficulty hindered from disbanding. Rome, 
in a yet greater consternation, had recourse, as in the 
most pressing and general calamities, to a dictator ;*ap- 
pointing M. Furius Camillus to that supreme dignity. 

This elevation he owed wholly to the public danger and 
distress : a time when superior merit, without canvass* 
ing or intriguing, naturally gets into its right place. 

The change of the commander made a sudden change 
in every thing, — new. hope — fresh courage — fortune 
seemed to turn at once in favour of the city.’ Camil- 
1 us, having named, for general of the horse, P. Cor-'’**- 
nelius Scipio, and having rigorously punished those 
cowards, who, on the late alarm, had fled from the 
camp, he rode thither with all expedition to revive the 
courage of the soldiers; which done, he returned to 
the cit}!^ to raise a new army. The people strove who 
should first list themselves under his banners; every 
body was for going to the wars with a general whom 
victory had never deserted. Nay, the allies (the Latins 
and Hernici), of their own accord, sent to offer him a 
strong supply of their ablest youth. The dictator 
marched from the city against the Falisci and the Ca- 
penates, whom, in the territory of Nepete, he defeated 
in a pitched battle; and, after this victory, which left 
him the country open, he repaired to the camp before 
Veii, restored military discipline, which of late had been 
very much slackened, invested the place more straitly, 
and strengthened his lines by several additional forts. 

4 Omnia repenld lontaverat imperator mptatat, alia spes, alios aoimas 
fortuiia quoqae alia urbis, vlderi. Liv. I. 5. c. 19. 
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Y«ri>r As the besieged defended themselves with no less 
3st. courage than before; and as Camillus perceived that he 
should not be able to carry by assault or open force« a 
town which had a whole army for its garrison, he had 
mu. triir. yggQurgg jq mihes and sapping. His pioneers, whom 
he divided into six compapies, relieved one another; so 
that the work being carried on without interruption, 
they, in a short time, opened a passage under ground to 
the very citadel, the besieged suspecting nothing of the 
matter. The dictator, then thinking himself sure of 
conquest, sent to the conscript fathers, to know how 
they would have the spoils of the city disposed of. When 
the question came to be debated in the senate, old Lici- 
vrr, NWSf whose opinion was the first asked by his son (now 
c'. go. military tribune), answered, that he thought proclama- 
tion should be made. That whosoever, of the citizens was 
desirous of sharing in the plunder of Veii, might repair 
to the dictator’s camp. Appius Claudius spoke warm- 
ly against this bounty, as an unprecedented prodigality, 
and inconsistent with equity and sound policy. That 
if the senate were absolutely against bringing the whole 
produce of the spoil into the public treasury (though 
much exhausted), yet, at least, the soldiers ought to be 
paid out of it, and the commons be thereby, in some 
measure, eased of their burden of taxes; and that by 
this regulation, every family in Rome would have some 
advantage from the booty. To this Lincinius replied. 
That the money, so reserved and appropriated, would 
be a source of endless discontent, occasion impeach- 
ments,. and seditions, and motions for new laws. That 
it was better to conciliate to the senate the good-will of 
the multitude by a bounty, which would relieve their 
iq^i^nce (caused by the taxes they had paid for ten 
years together), and would make them taste the sweet 
■ fruits of persevering in a war, in which th^ might al- 
. most- be said to have grown old. That what each man 
should take with his own hand from the enemy, and 
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bring home, would give him more pleasure than a 
of much greater value from the senate. That as it was mt. 
only to avoid the bringing odium upon himself, the — ' 

dictator had referred the matter to thp senate, so the 
senate, from a like regard to themselvef, ought to"'' *'"’’ 
abandon the whole spoil to the people, and sufier evei;y 
man quietly to enjoy what the fortune of the war should 
give him. 

This advice being thought the safer, prevailed; a 
proclamation was issued conformable to it, and hereupon 
prodigious numbers of the citizens immediately flocked 
to the dictator’s camp. 

Camillus, when he had taken the auspices, and ordered 
hi's troops to be ready for an assault upon the place, is 
said to have made the following vow and prayer: 

Pythian Apollo, it* is by thy inspiration, and under thy *• *'• 
guidance, that I adi gbing to assault the city of Veii 1 
and I do therefore vow to dedicate to thee the tenth 
part of the spoil which shall be taken in it. And, O 
Queen Juno, who now resides in Veii, vouchsafe to fol- 
low us victorious to our city, which shall thenceforward 
be thy city, where thou shalt possess a temple worthy 
of thy greatness!” To engage the whole attention of 
the besfeged, so that they might as late as possible dis- 
cover their danger from his mine, Camillus (whose army 
was now numerous enough for the purpose) caused an 
assault to be made on all sides of the place at once. This 
drew the citizens From all quarters to the ramparts, 
wondering what should be the cause of so sudden and 
furious an attack from the Romans, who for some days 
had been quite still. While the besieged were in this 
amazement, the Roman soldiers, who filled the mine, 
rising up in the middle of the temple of Juno, which 
stood in the citadel, sallied forth, and spread themselves 
in several bodies through the town. One fell upon the®**?* 
rear of those who were defending the walls,* another 
broke down the gates; and the whole Roman army 
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HO bTe place, putting all to the sword who did 

337. not surrender their arms. It is said, that the dictator, 

-Ll — * when he beheld the spoil, far exceeding his expectation 

Eighth'' both in quantitjf and value, lifted up his hands to hea- 
ven, and prayed. That, if his prosperity, and the pros- 
perity of the Roman people, should appear to gods or 
men excessive, the envy might be all spent upon him, 
rather than the public should feel even the smallest 
eft^ts of it : and that after this prayer, as. he was turn- 
ing himself to the right he fell to the ground ; an acci- 
dent, says Livy, which, after the condemnation of Ca- 
millas and the destruction of Rome by the Gauls, was 
interpreted into an omen foreboding those events.’’ The 
next day the prisoners of free condition were sold to the 
best bidder; and the money arising from thence the 
dictator transmitted into the public .treasury, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the soldiei%; though this was the 
only part withheld from them of the produce of the 
spoil. Nor did they hold themselves obliged to the dic- 
tator for what they brought away with them, because 
from a selfish motive he had referred a matter to the 
senate which it was in his own power to determine ; nor 
did they think themselves obliged to the senate, but to 
the two> Licinii only, father and son, who had made 
themselves the advocates of the people on this occasion. 

When the conquerors had emptied Veii of all the 
riches that had belonged to men, they began to remove 
what belonged to the gods, and fo remove the gods 
themselves; but this more like worshippers than plun- 
derers. For they selected out of the whole army some 
of the youngest men, to whom, when their bodies were 
washed perfectly clean, and clothed in white, it was given 
in charge to transport Queen Juno to Rome. 

'According to Plutarch, Camilliis prajed, that the public might snflTer nothing, 
•n^ he himself very little ; and that be thought bis prayer answered ,'bj his falling 
dpwti without hurting himself. Mr. Dacier is much displeased with this account, 
unworthy of flie hero. Both Mr. Dacier and Gronofius suppose that Plutarch did 
not understand Livy’s words : ** Ut earn invidiam lenire sno privalo incommodo 
[|)Otius] quani mioimo publico pnpoli Komani liceret.*’ 
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They entered her temple with reverence, and, at first, e 
but lightly touched her, to see how she would take it : w. 
because, among the Hetrurians, it was not customary -1-1—' 
for any but a priest of a particular family to handle that^gilu!'' 
image. As she gave no sign of anger, one of the lads, 
in a civil manner then asked, her, Are you willing to 

go to Rome, Juno ?” — Yes, yes,” answered the rest, 
all together, ** she is willing ; she gives a nod of assent 
and hence (says Livy), a fabulous report, that she her- 
self made the answer in words. He adds, “ Certain it 
is, that she was easily moved from her place, and that 
they got her to Rome with as little trouble, as if she had 
followed them thither on foot.” They conveyed her safe 
and sound to the Aventine Hill, whither Camillus had 
invited her, and which was thenceforward to be the seat 
of her residence for ever : and there he dedicated a tem- 
ple to her in discharge of a vow, which, to gain her 
favour, he had formerly made. Such, after a ten years’ 
siege, was the fate of Veii, the richest city of Tuscany ; 
it was at once despoiled of its riches, its inhabitants, and 
its gods. 
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CHAP, xxxvir. 

Sect. I. Tbe people are mach displeased with Camillos, on account of sone liiigfi* 
larities in the pomp of bis triumph ; bat much more for demanding back from them 
a tenth part of tbe spoil of Veii, to discharge a vow which he had made to Apollo 
just before the assaulf, and which he bad afterward forgotten. The Roman ladiea 
3ft0. contribute their jewels to make a golden vase for Apollo. II. Ike next jesar (tbo 
repnblio being under the government of six militarj tribunes, all patricians) Sioi- 
^nins Dentatus, a tribune of tbe coftmons, proposes that half €/( the senators, 
knights, and people of Rome,8hould remove to Veil, and settle there. After much 
straggle, Gamilliis and the other senators bring this project to nothing. 111. Ca<* 
3S0, millusis chosen one of tbe six militarj tribunes for the year following, and to bon 
is committed the conduct of the war against the Falisci. He besieges Falerii, their 
capital city. A schoolmaster, to whom the sons of the chief inhabitants of the 
place are committed for education, betraya his trust, and puts all the children into 
the hands of Camillas. The Roman, detesting both the treachery and tbe traitor, 
makes the boys whip him back again into the town. Tbo Falisci, moved by thig 
generous action, submit to the Romans, who grant them peace on the condition 
only of paying tbe expenses of the campaign. During this transaotion, two of 
I Cainillus’s colleagues gain a victory over the iEqui. IV. The people, when the 

time comes for electing their tribnnes, choose to the same office those of tbe old 
^ ones who had appeared for the proposal of removing half the people to Veil. On 
the other hand, tlie patricians get consular government restored. L. Luoretius and 
Servius Solpitius arc elected consuls. Sicinius, the tribune, author of the project 
of going to Veil, gets two of his late colleagues fined for having opposed it. This 
project is debated in an assembly of the people, and rejected by a majority of 
only one tribe. The senate decree seven acre^ of tl\p lands of Veii to every free- 
361 . man of Rome. V. Tj. Valerius and M. Manlius are chosen consuls for the next 
year. The Volsinieoses, a people of Hetruria, take arms against Romo. The 
consuls being seiseed with a contagious distemper resign the fasces. An interreg* 
niim ensues. And then six military tribunes are elected to the government. 

/om'e length of the siege, the dangers attending it, 

Mr. the uncertainty of success, the importance of the con- 
— 'quest, all these made the news of the taking of Veii be 
^ighth^' received at Rome with the utmost transport of joy; the 
ul',!"'’' temples rvere filled with Roman ladies, and four days 
were set apart for a public thanksgiving to the gods ; 
which had never before been practised in the republic 
upon the greatest success. The very triumph of the dic- 
tator had something new and singular in it. Camillas 
niiiui. appeared in a stately chariot drawn by four horses, all 
riio. ‘ milk-white, and he had coloured his lace with vermilion. 
'White horses, since the expulsion of the kings, had 
been allowed only to Jupiter and the Sun ; and it was 
with vermilion the statues of the gods were commonly 
1^7. pain^. In the midst therefore of the praises which 
the^ople gave the dictator, they could not without a 
Csmillti, secret indignation behold him afle^ng a pomp, which in 
a manner put him upon a level with the gods. Vanity 
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SO impious much diminished the esteem and affection 
the multitude for him ; and he had not long resigned his 
dictatorship, before he became perfectly odious to them. — 
What partly occasioned this was the yovr which, justeilbu!^' 
before’ the assault upon Veii, he made (as we have before 
observed) to consecrate the tenth part of the booty to 
Apollo. Amidst the hurry and confusion of the plun- 
dering he remembered not his vow ; and when it return- 
ed to his mind [a year after], there could no easy means 
be found to make the soldiers give back the tenth of what 
they had got. In this perplexity the senate proclaimed, 
that all who were desirous to have a clear conscience, and 
secure prosperity to their families, should honestly com- 
pute the value of their booty, and bring the tenth part 
of that value to the quaestors, in order to make the god 
a present suitable to his majesty, and proportioned to the 
benefits received frbm him. 

This contribution, exacted at a wrong time, alienated 
the hearts of the people from Camillus. His vow, they 
said, was to give Apollo the tenth of the enemy’s spoils, 
but that he performed it by tithing the goods of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

§. II. The centuri& chose six military tribunes,’ all 
patricians, for the new year. In the beginning of their -isb- 
administration, the Capenates sued for peace, and ob- 
tained it. The war with the Falisci went on. In the nio"*^' 
mean time, to quiet the discontented people at home, the ui',*"'’* 
senate decreed, that a colony of 3CXX> Romans should 
be sent into the country of the Volsci (who had lately 
made submissions), each man to have about three acres « 
and a half of land : but when the time came for enrolling 
the names of those who were to form the colony, the 
plebeians expressed a contempt of the senate’s bounty. 

Why should they be sent into banishment among the 

■ Plotaroli sajrs, that Camillui made this tow before fae left Rome to go to tfie 
•iege.ofVeiu 

^ P> Comeliaa CusSna ; P. Cornelioa Soipio ; M. Valerias, second time ; Q. Fabios , 
tbifd time; L. Forius, iiftB time; Q, SerfiKos, eecond time. 
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»oM * when the fair dty of Veii, and its territoiy» more 

B cw more ample than that of Rome, were before 

— — their eyes ? Nay, Sicinius, one of the tribunes of the 
commons, prefifrred a bill for removing one half of the 
nii.tnb. ggjjgjg gjjj people of Rome to Veii (a city better situated 
and better built than Rome) ; yet so, that the two cities 
should form but one commonwealth. He added, that 
the Romans would, by this means, more easily preserve 
their conquests. The chief nobles opposed his project 
with all their might (and they had gained over to their 
side some of his colleagues). They said, They would 
sooner die than suffer so mischievous a bill to pass into 
a law: a people so prone to civil dissension, when dwell- 
ing together in one and the same city, — what will be 
their temper when living separate in two ? — Would any 
man in his wits prefer a conquered city to his own native 
city which had conquered it ?— ^W6uld you have Veii, 
after its being subdued, exalted to be more considerable 
than it was before its reduction ? — ^You may leave us 
here, if you please ; but nothing shall ever engage us to 
relinquish the place of our birth, and, in order to follow 
the new founder, Sicinius, to Veii, forsake our god Ro- 
mulus, the son of a god, and th^ father and founder of 
Rome. » 

In the struggle about this bill, nothing restrained the 
populace from blows and violence, but the deep-rooted 
respect which they had for the principal senators, who, 
whenever a shout was raised for beginning a scuffle, pre- 
sented themselves to their fury, bidding them assault, 
strike, kill. 

Camillus went about, loudly declaiming. That it 
c.*«5. was no wonder the people were seized with a madness, 
seeing they had nothing so little at heart as the perform- 
ance of vows to the gods, after receiving the favours^ to 
obtsin which the vows had been made. He would say 
nothing of the alms given to Apollo, instead of the 
, TENTH of the spoil : each of the individuals had bound 
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himself; so the state was free. But he was obliged in y«vo( 
conscience to let them know one thing; that, though 
no mention had hitherto been made, but of the move* -L-1^ 
ables, yet his vow to Apollo had comprehended the city nuth*' ! 
of Veii, and all the territory belonging to it. The senate 
[pretending to be ] perplexed with this new scruple, rer 
ferred it to the pontiffs; and these (in concert with* 
Camillus) declared. That a tenth of whatever had be> 
longed to the Veientes before the dictator made his 
vow, and had, after his making the vow, fallen into the 
power of the Romans, ought to be sacred to Apollo. In 
consequence of this judgment, the city of Veii and its 
territory were appraised, and a tenth of the value was * 
given out of the public treasury to the military tribunes, 
to purchase gold with it, that a golden cup, or vase, large 
and massy, might be sent as a present to Apollo. Gold 
being scarce, the ladibs agreed among themselves to lend 
their toys and ornaments to the state. Never were the 
fathers better pleased with any thing, than with this 
complaisance of the sex; and, in return for it, a decree 
was made, that they should have the privilege of riding in 
covered chariots to the sacrifices and public games, and 
in open ones at all other times. 

The business of the vow thus settled, the trij^unes of 
the commons began to stir again, and the multitude to * 
vent their anger against all the principal senators, and 
especially Camillus, That by their reservations, and their 
consecrations, they 'had reduced the spoil of Veii to 
nothing. And finding that the affair, of removing to 
Veii was not like to be determined this year, they chose 
again, to the plebeian tribuneship, the same men who 
had preferred the bill. On the other hand, the senate, 
by employing all their influence, got those tribunes re- 
chosen who had opposed the bill ; so that there was little 
change in the college. 

III. By a like exertion of the utmost strength, in utr, 
the eomitia held for electing military tribunes, the fathers «! *6. 
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K o MK ^ Camillus chosen to be one of the num- 

SS 9 . ber. They pretended to want an able general for the 

■1-! — '\war, but their real aim was to provide themsdves with 
a champion able to make head against the tribanes of 
the commons, resolutely bent upon an Agrarian law, and 
an equitable partition of*the lands of Veil. The five col- 
leagues given him were all patricians." Things remained 
quiet till Camillus had taken the field ; and even then 
the plebeian tribunes made little progress in their affairs ; 
while he, their most formidable adversary, acquired new 
glory by his conduct in the war against the Falisci. The 
enemy for some time kept themselves shut up in Falerii, 
till the devastations made by the Romans, in the terri- 
tory about it, provoked them at length to come out : 
their fear however hindered them from advancing far- 
ther than about a mile from the town, and they encamped 
in a place so strong by nature, that they thought it needed 
no other fortifications. Camillus nevertheless attacked 
them there, defeated them, and took their camp. The 
whole spoil he put into the quaestors’ hands, much to 
the discontent of the soldiers ; yet he kept them in awe 
by the strictness of his discipline ; so that they hated 
him for the very virtue they admired in him. After this 
victory, he invested Falerii, and surrounded it with lines, 
but at so great a distance from the walls, that there was 
more than sufficient room for the besieged to come 
abroad and take the air without danger. 

The Falisci had brought from Greece the custom of 
committing all their children to the care of one ntan, 
who was to instruct them in all sorts of polite learning, 
and see them perform the exercises proper for their age. 
The children had used often to walk with their ipaster 
without the walls of the city, before the siege ; and their 
foars of an enemy, who kept quiet, and at such a dis- 
tance, were not great enough to make them discontinue 

" M. Forhu CamilluK, a third time; L. Forias^ siith lime ;C. iEmiliaij Sp. Foil- 
humios ; P. Coraelids Sci|)iv, lecoiid time; Li Valerias PopticdlB. 
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the practice. But the present schoolmaster proved a 2oul 
traiton At first he led the youth only along the walls, 
then a little farther, and at length took his opportunity 
and brought them through the Roman camp, quite to mii.tiib. 
the general’s tent ; whom he accosted witli telling him f Life of 
that by putting those boys, the aons of the principal citi* 
zens, into his hands, the city in effect was delivered up uvy, 
to him. Gamillus, struck with horror at the treachery, c.'^. 
onlered his lictors to strip the traitor, tie his hands be- 
hind him, and then furnish the youth with rods, to whip 
him back again into the city. A little before, the Fa- 
lisci had protested they would rather undergo the fate 
of the Veientes, thanrimitate the cowardice of the Ca- 
penates : but now they ardently desired peace ; so deep 
an impression had the probity of Gamillus made upon 
them. The deputies, whom they sent to him on this 
business, he su^erecfto proceed to Rome; where they 
addressed the senate in the following manner : You 
and your general have gained a victory over us, which 
cannot be displeasing to gods or men. We submit our- 
selves to you, out of a persuasion that we shall live more 
happy under your laws than under our own. The Ro- 
mans and Falisci are this day giving two great examples 
to mankind : you, in preferring an honourable aption to 
victory ; we, in rather yielding to the power of virtue 
than the force of arms.” Gamillus demanded of the Fa- 
lisci a year’s pay for his troops, and, having on that con- 
dition granted them 'peace, led back his army to Rome. 

The applauses now given to Gamillus by his fellow- 
citizens, were much sincerer than those he had formerly 
received, when the white horses drew his triumphal 
chariot through the city. And the senate, ashamed per- 
haps of having delayed to discharge his vow to Apollo, 
deputed, at this time, three patricians, L. Valerius, L. 
Sergius, and A. Manlius, to convey the golden vase to 
Delphos. The long ship, cm which these deputies em- 
barked, was intercepted by some pirates from the isle of 
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komb^'P®*’®* and thither the captors wrried their prize. But 
luckily happened, that Timasitheus, this 'year chief 
magistrate of Liparae^ had as much religion as any Ro- 

»aii. trunnan. Bor when he understood^ that the. treasure which 
had fallen into the hands of his people, was an offering 
designed for Apollo, in .discharge of a vow ; and when 
* he had farther learnt, that the three Romans were am- 
bassadors ; he not only entertained them hospitably, but 
in person, with a squadron of ships (the pious pirates 
consenting to it), conveyed them to Delphos, and from 
thence (when they had made their offering) safe back to 
Rome : for which generous and religious proceeding, he 
received, in virtue of a decree of the senate, rich presents 
from the public ; and they made a league of hospitality 
with him. 

War with the ./^ui was carried on this year, under 
the conduct of .®milius and Bosthumius, with such va- 
rious success, that neither the citizens at Rome, nor the 
soldiers in the field, could, for some time, tell which 
side had the better. At first, when the two generals 
acted in conjunction, they gained a victory ; but after- 
ward when, separating, .^milius thought fit to go to 
garrison Verrugo, and Posthumius to lay waste the ene- 
mies’ borders, the troops of the latter, carelessly secure, 
and marching in disorder, were by the j^qui surprised, 
struck with terror, and put to the rout. They fled to 
some neighbouring hills ; and their fright communicated 
itself to the garrison at Verrugo. * Posthumius, as soon 
as he had rallied his men, and posted them so as to 
be out of danger, reproached them bitterly with their 
coward-like behaviour. They confessed their feult, 
b^ged with earnestness to be instantly led to the attack 
of the enemy’s camp (which was within sight, in the plain 
below), and declared they would submit to any punish- 
ments if they did not force it before night. The general 
commended their ardour,, bid them refresh themselves, 
and be ready at the fourth, watch. As the iEqui/to hin- 
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der the Roniana from leaping to Verrugo, were guard- Tnr or 
ing the. road that led thither, the twogprmies met in that 
road. The battle began by moonlight, and the shouts 
of the combatants reaching Verrugo, the troofy there, 
imagining that Posthumius’s camp was as^ulted, took a 
fright, and, notwithstanding all, that iEmilius could say, 
fled for refuge to Tusculum. Thence flew a report to ' 
Rome, that Posthumius was killed, and his army , de- 
feated : but a letter, crowned with laurel, arrived from 
that general to the senate presently after, with an ac- 
count of his having obtained a complete victory. 

§. IV. The bill for removing the Veii being still in 
suspense, the common^, when the time came for elect- 
ing their tribunes, were for continuing those of the old 
ones who had proposed the bill ; and the patricians en- 
deavoured to get those re-elected who had opposed it. 

The former prevailed in .their own comitia. The pro- 
moters of the law were rechosen, and the opposers ex- 
cluded : upon which the fathers in revenge made a de- 
cree that consuls should be chosen for the next year : L. 
Lucretius Flavus and Servius Sulpitius Camerinus were 
by the centuries raised to that dignity. 

Under the new administration, Sicinius renewed his vearof 
intrigues with more zeal than ever, to get the law passed 
for removing half of the people and of the senate to Veii. ” 

A. Virginias and Q. Pomponius, two of the last year’s 
tribunes of the commons, who had distinguished them- 
selves by their opposition to the law, were cited to appear “y* 
before the tribes; and, notwithstanding all the influence *9- 
of the senate in their favour, they were fined * ] 0,000 * mi. «*. 
asses of brass : a sentence which gave great oflence to Arbath. 
the fathers. Camillus loudly inveighed against the com- utV. 
mons, who, he said, were so blind, as not to see, that c'm. 
by their iniquitous sentence they had overturned the 
tribunitian power; inasmuch as they had deprived their 
tribunes of the privilege of intercession. But they, 
deceived themselves if they imagined the senate would 
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Tmref. endure an unbridled licentiousness in uiy o( those ma- 
^^.^gistrates. That, ilithe violence of somd of the tribunes- 
could not be repelled by the help of their colleagues, the' 
Mnnm ^hers |pouId * find another weapon ! He likewise re- 
proved the consuls for quietly suffering the two tribunes 
to be oppressed, who h^^jJ done nothing but by advice- 
‘of the senate, and had trusted to their promised protec- 
tion. And, as to the law in question, he never ceased 
exhorting the fathers to oppose it with all their might; ad- 
vising them to go down into the forum (when the tribes 
should be assembled to determine the aflair) as men 
prepared to fight in defence of their native land, the 
' altars of their household gods, and the temples of the 
gods of their country. He added, ‘‘ Were I at liberty 
to think of my own glory, when that of my country is in 
question, what could flatter my ambition more, than to 
see a city, which I have conquered, inhabited by Romans, 
who would be so many living witnesses of my victory, 
and where every object would be a monument of my 
glory ? But I think it would be impious to repeople a 
city whose gods have deserted it, and shameful to prefer 
before your own country a country conquered by it.” 

The senators, old and young, moved by these exhor- 
tations, went all in a body to the forum, when the law 
was to be proposed, and dispersing themselves into their 
respective tribes, with tears in their eyes, conjured the 
people not to abandon that city where they were 
born, and in defence of which both they and their an- 
cestors had so bravely and so successfully fought.” Then 
pointing to the Capitol, the sanctuary of Vesta, and to 
the other temples all around, ** Can you consent that 
the Roman people should be driven, like exiles, from 
their guardian gods, and their native country, to inhabit 
a city not long ago peopled by their enemies i Better 
had it been never to have taken Veii, than that Rome 
should be thus deserted.” As the patricians, abstaining' 
from aU violence, employed prayers and entreaties only 
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on this occasioi^ and made frequent mention of the Twror 
gods, they» by reimng a religious 8c||^e in the minds 
o£ many, fneyailed to have the law rgected^ though it 
was only by a majority of one tribe. And no^|the s^eTnih 
nate were so pleased with this victory, that the next*,”””'' 
morning, at the request of the consuls, they made a de- 
cree, whereby they asmgned seven acres of the lands of ' 
Veii, not only to every father of a family, but to eveiy 
single person of free condition, that the former might be 
enabled to educate their children, and the latter be in- 
duced to marry. 

§. V. On the other hand, the people, obliged by this Year of 
liberality, made no opposition to the election of consuls 
for the next year. L. Valerius Potitus and M. Manlius 
(afterward Capitolinus) were the persons chosen ; and 
they began their year by performing a vow made by Ca- *“*“'* 
millus, when dictatoi^ to celebrate the great games, uvy, 
(Of these there were two sorts, the one celebrated every tsi. 
year in the month of September, in honour to Jupiter, c^!‘ci- 
Juno, and Minerva ; the other, called votive, or extra- '"vwla. 
ordinary, had no fixed day appointed for them, and were 
celebrated in honour of Jupiter only.) 

The Romans, commanded by their two consuls, had 
this year a battle with the .^Squi, whom they presently 
rout^. Valerius, because he pursued the enemy farther, 
and ktlled more of them than Manlius did, was more ho- 
noured than he ; Manlius had only an ovation ; Valerius 
a triumph. In this same year war was declared agunst 
the Volsinienses and Salpinates (nations of Hetruria), 
who, joining their forces, had, without provocation, made 
an incursion on the lands of the republic. No army, 
however, could, for some time, be led against these new 
enemies, because a famine and pestilence, occasioned by 
an excessive hot and dry season, then raged in the 
Roman territory. C. Julius, one of the censors, being 
carried off, L. Cornelius was substituted in his place, a 
thing afterward deemed inauspicious, because Rome was 
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Tearor taKcn iu that lostrum : nor after, this time did, t}ie.RoA)apc< 
aSi. ever substitute, iQ||(he place of a censor wjNi dt^.in hia 
— office, another person to be colleague t(2 the survivor, 
•ightit %he co|^uIs too falling sick, the senate decreed that they 
•Mp."'' should abdicafe; and an intervegnuin ensue. Camillus 
was created interrex, and succeeded by Cornelius Scipio, 

' and he by Valerius Potitus. This last held an assembly 
for the election of six military tribunes, tliat in case some 
of the supreme magistrates should be seized with the dis* 
temper, there might yet be others in a condition to take 
care of the public. 


. . t 62. 


Camil-i 

lus bn- 

uished. 

King 

llreji. 

uus. 


.so.*!. 


Rome 

burnt. 


M. Man- 
lius. 


364 . 


365 . 

Rome 

rebuilt. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Slct. I. All accusutioii is brought against Camillus, for having taken to liis own use- 
some part of tiio spoil of'Veii. To avoid the disgrace of a condemnation, he ba- 
nishes himself. If. Shortly after, Clusiuiii in lletroria being besieged by tbo 
Gauls under king Brennus, the inhabitants implore the assistance of the Romans. 
Three brothers of the name of Fabius are sent ambassadors from Rome to medialo 
a peace between the contending powers. Brennus gives them a haughty recep- 
tion. The Fabii, young aud iudisoreet, having entered the town, put themselves 
at the head of the Clusiaiis, and make a sally with them against the besiegers. Q. 
Fabius with his own band kills one of their captains. Brennus, provoked at this 
breach of the law of nations, raises the siege, and marclies straight towards Rome. 
He sends a herald, and demands that the ambassadors be delivered op to him. The 
Romans, instead of complying with this demand, choose the Fabii to the military 
tribnnesliip, and place them at the head of the army which is to act against the 
Gauls. III. Breoiius gives the Romans a total overthrow on the banks of the 
Allia. The third day after tho battle, be enters Rome, the gales of it being left 
open ; most of the citizens fled, and the senate, with all they were capable to bear 
away, retired into the Capitol. Brennus finds about eighty venerable old men, 
who had devoted themselves to death, sitting in the forum in robes and chairs of 
state. They are all slain. Tho Capitol is invested, and the city buroL IV. Ca- 
millus (who in his exile resided at Ardea), puts himself at the head of the Ardeates, 
surprises and cuts off some detachments of Gauls sent out to plunder tlid'ooaotry. 
Upon the report of this action, the Romans, who were dispersed about the territory 
of Rome, assemble, and send a request to him to be their general. He declines 
it ; till a young man, dispatched away to the Capitol for that purpose, brings him 
from the senate a commission, which constitutes him dictator. V. Whfle Camillus 
is assembling an army, the Gauls attempt to scale the Capitol in the night. Tbeir 
approach to the ramparts is discovered by the cackling of some geese. The as- 
sailants are repnlsed, chiefly by the bravery of M. Manlius. Camillas brnderi %,ll 
provisions from coming to the enemy. VI. Both besiegers and besieged being die* 
tressed by famine, they enter upon a treaty. Tbe Romans are to purchase ajteace 
with 1000 pounds weight of gold. While the gold is weighing Camillus ^arrives : 
be breaks ofT tbe treaty, and forces the Gaols to raise the siege and quit the coun- 
try. VII. Rome being destroyed, the tribunes renew the prdposal of removing Co 
Veil. Camillas (who is continued in the diolatorsbip the whole year) opposes it 
with great zeal ; but an accidental word of a centurion is what determines tbe peo- 
ple to stay and rebuild the city. Manlios is rewarded. Q. Fabias, tbe ambassa- 
dor, who by his blamable conduct bad prov^ed tbe Gauls against Rome, l^lls 
faimself to avoid a pnblic condemnation. VlII. Before the end of the neat year 
(during whiob the aoi^ouwealfb is governed by six military tribunes) the eiCj U 
entirely rebuilt . . » 
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§. I. Jui . Lucretius, Serv. Sulpitius, M. L. 

Furius,* A^r. Furius, and C. .®rilBius,f the six new 
governors of the republic, entered on their office the 
of July. The war with the Volsiniensw fell%y lot to first mil, 
Lucretius and ./FtniliuS; that with the Salpinates to*AU. 
Agrippa Furius and Sulpitius.. A total defeat, suffered time.’ 
by the Volsinienses, taught them prudence, so that theyconr" 
begged a truce from the Romans; which was granted r^y, 
for twenty years upon conditions. As for the Salpinates, c* ji. 
they were so terrified by the defeat of the Volsinienses, 
that they durst not appear in the field, but left their 
country open to be pillaged. 

At this time, one Coeditius, a man of the lowest rank, * 

’ pretended to have heard a miraculous voice, which pro- 
nounced distinctly these words, “ Go- to the magistrates, 
and tell them, the, Gauls draw near.”* The meanness 
of the man made the military tribunes despise the warn- 
ing ; and, notwithstanding the daily conquests made by 
the Gauls, the Romans appear plainly, by their manner 
of treating the great Camillus (their only general capable 
of making head against such formidable neighbours), to 
have had no apprehension of any danger from them. 
Apuleius, one of the tribunes of the commons, sum- 
moned him to appear before an assembly of the^ people, miuo,, 
and answer to the accusation of having robbed the public ’’ 
of some of the riches of Veii, of which charge certain 
brass doors, seen in his house, were said to be a proof. 

Camillus was, at this time, in excessive affliction for «• «• 
the death of a son ; and therefore, on receiving the sum- 
mons, he sent to the great men, formerly his colleagues 
in office, to his friends, his clients, and the chief men 
of his tribe, to come to him at his house. His purpose 
was to sound their thoughts and dispositions. When 
the assembly, which was very numerous, had considered 
of the matter, they answered, that they would willingly 

* CAmilluB afterward erected a temphs to the anknown divinitj who made this re- 
velation ; aad the Romans coined for him the name of Aias Locutius. 

VOL. ir. H 
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/oME which he should be condemned; but that 

^ ^ it was not in their power to acquit him. Hereupon, he 
U — ! (^ose rather to banish himself from Rome, than present 
flntmii. ^ undergo the shame of a condemnation. It is said, 
that when he came to one of the gates of the city, he 
stopped, and turning towards the Capitol, prayed to the 
'gods, that his ungrateful countrymen might quickly have 
cause to repent their having repaid his services with so 
sharp an outrage. Having thus cursed his fellow-citi- 
zens, as Achilles did the Greeks, he retired to Ardea, a 
city not far from Rome, and, in his absence, was fined 
fifteen thousand asses of brass [about forty-eight pounds 
• of our money]. 

tiv, The destruction of Rome, by the Gauls, following so 
*• ”• closely these transactions, it is no wonder, that the mul- 
titude, always superstitious, ascribed it to the anger of 
the gods on account of the injustico done to Camillus. 

§. ri. He was no sooner gone, than envoys arrived 
•chittsi. from the inhabitants of Clusium,* inHetruria,t implor- 
cany, iog thc assistaHcc of the republic against an army of 
Gauls, which had made an irruption into Italy, and now 
besieged their city. The occasion of the siege was this : 
Plat. Aruns, a native of Clusium, a man well born, was 

vita Ca- , 

milli, p. guanlian to an orphan, named (or perhaps styled) Lu- 
cumo, the richest and the handsometh youth in the 
place. The ward, who had been brought up, from his 
' infancy, in the house of Aruns, could not find in his 
heart to leave it, even when arrived at that age which 
puts a young man under his own direction: he had 
such an esteem and affection for his guardian, that there 
was no possibility of living without his company. It 
appeared, however, after some time, that the chains 
which held our pupil so fast bound in the place of his 
education, were not the virtues of Aruns, but the charms 
of his wife. The passion being mutual, and growing 
too violent to be either conquered or concealed, Lu- 
cumo carried off the lady, avowed thc action, and kept 
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her publicly. To obtain reparation of honour, by course Y«ar or 
of law, ivas attempted in vain : largS bribes and the nu- a6t. 
merous adherents to the ample fortune of Lucumo, en- 
abled him to triumph over the complaints of ^ injured 
husband, not so rich as he. Aruns, despairing ofjus-*'**’’ 
tice, applied his thoughts to -revenge. The state wa5| 
now become guilty of the cruel injury and affront which 
he had received from his ward. Against Clusium there- 
fore he aimed the meditated mischief, forming a design 
to reduce the city under the domination of an army of 
foreign freebooters. He knew, that, from several can- 
tons of Gaul,^ multitudes of men had been formerly 

y Gaul was anciently dividctl into three parts. Hie first, which reached from the 
British sea to the Seine, was called (by thd Rom.in.s) Gallia Belgica. The second, 
which comprehended all the connlry between the Seine and the Garonne quite to the 
Alps, they named Gallia Geltica. 'J'lic third, containing all that tract of ground which 
lies between the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the We.stcrii Ocean, was called Gallia 
Aquilanica. , ^ 

The only Gaols who at several times crossed the Alps and settled in Italy were the 
Cellaci, or the inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. About tlie year of Rome 160, during the 
reign of Tarqnin the Elder, Ambigatus, king of tlie Cellae, finding his dominions 
overstocked with ungovernable subjects, sent away vast numbers of them to seek 
their forlnne under the command of bis two nephews, Segovesns and Bellovesas. The 
former took his way through the Hcrciniati Forest (of which the present Black 
Forest was bnt a small part) and settled in a canton of Germany, ever since called Bo> 
hernia or Boiemia, from the word Roii, the greatest part of his followers being of that 
Celtic nation, which was so named. Bnt these being afterward driven thence by tbe 
Marcomani nr Sclavonians, retired into that country which lies between the Inn and 
the Tser, and which from them took the name of Roiaria or Bavaria. 

Bellovesns was followed by great numbers of almost all the other Celtic nations, 
as well as of the Boii. Ho crossed the Rhone, spread his army over Daupliiny and 
Provence, and at length entered Italy, between the mountains Genevrctand Cenis. 

At this time the Hetrurians or Tyrrhenians possessed the better part of it. Bcllo- 
vesu.s having defeated them in a battle on tbe banks of the Ticin, drove them before 
him, and took possession of their lands, each of tbe nations which followed him hav- 
ing iU distinct portion of the conquered countries. Tbe Tanrini, or the inhabitants 
of the mountains on the side of Gaul, had Piedmont, the capital of which is Turin. 

Those inhabitants of Provence, ^wlio were called Salyes, bad Lignria. The Libici, 
another people of Provence, were placed on the north side of the Po, where Verceil 
DOW is. The Insnbres or Burgnndians settled in the fine country of the Milane.se, 
and there built a town, which they called Mediolanum (Milan), from the name of a 
little city in the territory of tbe Autnuois, in Burgundy. The Orobii, who had dwelt 
on the banks of the river Orobis in the country now called Languedoc, settled in the 
territory of Bergamo, and built both the city of that name, and Como, bnt retained 
their old appellation of Orobii. Bellovesns seems not to have carried his conquests 
farther than this, nor to have brought into Italy all the nations which had engaged to 
follow him. 

A second irruption into Italy was made by the Ctenomani (or those people of 
Gallia Celtioa who dwelt between the mouths of the Seine and the Loire), under the 
conduct of one Elllonis. He was probably followed likewise by tbe Bretons of 
Vannes, and tbe Carnutes. These new adventurers are said to have been tempted 
to cross the Alps by the wine which Bellovesus sent them. The Gauls were at lJii.s 
time almost perfect strangers to wine; nay, so late as the time of Jnlian the Apostate, 
there was none made in France^ at least in the neighbourhood of Fari.s. The Caeiio- 
mani settled tbem.selves north-east of the Insnbres, and posNo.ssed tlie present Bres- 

H 2 
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ROME *^*’®^*^ Italy by the allurement of its delicious wines: 
B ^jo that the Senones (who possessed that 

- 7 : — part of Gaul, which lies to the south-east of Paris, and 
firatmii. whose capital cky was Sensj being hitherto unacquaint- 
ed with that sort of liquor, he therefore chose to address 
himself to them, in the .hope of gaining them to his 
purpose, by the means of some excellent wine, which 
he carried with him. It prevailed against all objections, 
mfjt [“ O y® men, how exceeding strong is wine !”] A nu- 
merous army of these Gauls, guided by the Hetrurian 
fugitive, passed the Alps, and, without disturbing the 
Celta?, in Italy, fell down upon Umbria, and possessed 
themselves of all the country, from Ravenna to Picenum, 
comprehending the present dutchy of Urbino. They 
are supposed to have been there about six years, when 
(in the year of Rome 362) to reward their guide, by re- 
venging his quarrel, they Undertook the siege of Clu- 
sium. 

b.'sf c. Clusians had no alliance with Rome, nor any 

claim to her friendship, unless it were by their not 
caraii. having armed in defence of their countrymen, the 
Veientes, when the Romans besieged Veii : neverthe- 
less, they sent ambassadors to crave the aid of the re- 
public. Succours the senate did not grant; but com- 
missioned three patricians, the sons of M. Fabius Am- 

clano, Cremonese, and Mantua, on the north side of the Po. The Veneti, or tho 
Bretons of Vannes, settled more eastward, on the borders of the Adriatic gnlf, and 
the country still retain.s the name of Venetia, which it received from them. As for 
the Carnutes, they went farther north, and took pofsession of the territory called 
from them Carniola. 

It is nnccrfain from what part of Gaol the Lxwen (or Lievi) and the Ananes (or 
Anamares) came, who made the third irruption into Italy; but the historians agree, 
that the Lsrvi seized the country of Novara, on the north side the Po ; and that the 
Ananes settled in the neighbourhood of Flaceoaa, on tho south side of that river. 

The foil! th migration of Gauls into Italy was when the Bnii and Lingoncs passed 
the Alpes Peninae, or monnt St. Godard, and settled on the south side of the Po, be* 
tween Bologna and Ravenna. 

The Hetrurians being driven out of their old habitations by these inundations of 
strangers, passed the Apennines, and retired into that country, which has been ever 
since called Helruria, or Tuscany. It was divided into twelve Incumonies, and 
reached from the Arno to the I'iber : being bounded to the north, by the Apennines ; 
and to the south, by the Tyrrhenian sea. And we are not told, that the Hetrurians 
were any more disturbed by the Cellae, from the year of Rome 156 to the year 356, 

It was 300 years after the invasion by Bellovesus, that the Senones ^made the fifth 
irruption into Italy. C. fic R. 
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bustus, to go to the camp of the Gauls, and, in the r<arof 
name of the senate and people of Rome, admonish them ase. 
to forbear hostilities against the Clusians, from whom 
they had received no injury. The three brothers having iliTmit 
delivered their errand, in a council expressly summoned 
to give them audience, Brennus, the king (or chief 
commander), answered, laughing, “No injury! Yes, 
indeed, the Clusians have done us a great deal of wrong ; 
for they have more land than they are able to cultivate, 
and yet have refused to give a part of it to us, who are 
strangers and numerous, and very poor. They do us 
the same wrong that every -powerful nation receives 
from its weaker neighbour, whom it has not yet sub- 
dued. The most ancient of all laws ordains, that the 
weak should yield to the strong, and the brave be lords 
of the world.”® 

This haughty anSwei* left the Fabii no hope of effect- 
ing an accommodation ; and it would seem, that through 
the excess of their anger, they forgot their character of 
ambassadors. For they soon after put themselves at 
the head of the Clusians, when these made a sally ; and 
Quintus Fabius had the fortune to kill a general of the 
enemy, remarkable for his advantageous stature, and 
gallant appearance. At first, the Gauls mistook the 
victor for an Hetrurian ; but while he was stripping the 
vanquished of his armour, Brennus perceived, that he 
was one of the Roman ambassadors, who, violating the 
law of nations, had thus taken part with the besieged. 
Instantly he ceased the fight, and sounded a retreat from 
before Clusium: Rome was now his object. Some of 
his officers would have had him march thither without 
the least delay. The advice of the elder sort prevailed : 
Brennus, before he set forward, dispatched a herald to 

* Plotarcb makes Brennus #pcak, as if he were aoqnainted with all the petty wars 
which Rome had made upon her neighboors, the Albans, the Fidenates, the Ar- 
deates, the Volsoi, &o. But Livy represents the Gauls (in their auswer to the am- 
bassadors) as strangers to the Roman namOf *' Etsi novum nomeii audiaot Romano* 
rum/’ &o. b. 5. o. 36. 
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demand of the Romans, that, in satisfiiction for the 
j, injury done by trieir ambassadors, these, as the law of 
— nations required, should be delivered up to the Gauls, 
first mil. The demand did not appear unreasonable to the con- 
script fathers ; * the priests especially and the feciales 
[the Roman heralds] declared, that it was perfectly just. 
Nevertheless, as it concerned persons of high birth, and 
great credit, the senate would determine nothing ; but 
referred the matter to an assembly of the people: and so 
powerful an influence had Fabius Ambustus, the father 
of the ambassadors, on the multitude, that they not 
Ye.rof only decreed to send back the herald without thesatis- 
.iis. faction required, but chose the delinquents to be three 
of the six military tribunes for the new year.* 

MCMd Brennus, on the return and report of his herald, put 
wii.trib. i^jg army in march with all expedition Observing that 
the inhabitants of the villages -fled? in a fright, at his 
approach, he caused it to be proclaimed, wherever he 
passed, that his arms were bent against the Romans 
only, and that to Rome he was going. 

The Romans (as Livy observes) seem to have been, 
at this time, infatuated. In their petty wars with the 
Fidenates, Veientes, and other neighbours, it had been 
their usual practice, on occasions of extraordinary distress 
or danger, to create a dictator; in whose single and 
absolute authority they always found great advantages, 
with respect both to the levying soldiers for the war, and 
to the maintaining discipline in the field ; and the person 
chosen to this high office, was even from among their 
ablest and most approved generals: but now, when 
threatened by a far more dreadful enemy than the most 
potent of the neighbouring states, they neglected an 
expedient so successfully tried, and committed the con- 

* Fabius, Casso Fabius, Gains Fabius, Q. Sulpitius, Q. Ser?iliii8, a fourth time, 
Ser. Coroelius. 

Diod. Sic. lib. 4. makes Brennus wait the arrival of a reinforcement from Gaul, 
before be begins his march ; and this delay will give time (which otherwise it will 
he hard to find) for the solicitations of Fabius the father, and the new elections. 
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duct of an army, on which the preservation of Rome Te»rof 

^ * ROME 

depended, to six commanders, equal in authority, most sos. 
of them young, and of more spirit than capacity. 

With a large body of troops, levied in the haste of a Scond 
general consternation, they marched out, and met the “*'■ 
Gauls near the place where the river Allia falls into the 
Tiber, about eleven piiles from the city. And here 
they immediately presented battle to the enemy, with- 
out having taken any of those previous measures, which 
were customary, and which prudence and the supersti- 
tious prejudices of the soldiers required. No fortified 
camp behind them, to retreat to in case of a disaster ; 
a total neglect of religion ; no sacrifices, no auspicia, 
no promise of victory from bird nor beast. Fearing to 
be surrounded by the Gauls, superior in number,' they 
thinned their centre (weakening it too much), in order 
to extend their wings,*and make their line of an equal 
length with that of the enemy; which, nevertheless, 
they did not effect. Wherefore, to defend their right 
ffank (for their left was defended by the Tiber), they 
posted a body of reserve on a small hill, which stood on 
the right of their battalia. Brennus, suspecting that 
these troops were to fall on his flank or rear, during the 
heat of the engagement, thought it expedient to begin 
by dislodging them from their post. While this was 
doing, a panic seized the main army of the Romans. 
Entire, unattacked, and without striking a stroke, they 
turned their backs’, and fled ; so that not one soldier 
fell in battle ; great numbers in the rout. The troops 
bf the left wing threw themselves into the Tiber, where 
many were drowned ; but the greater part, escaping 
both that danger and the darts of the pursuers, got safe 
to Veii ; from whence they neither attempted to go 

c Diodorus Siculus reports (b. 4.) tb'xt the Geuls were 70,000 strong. Plutarch 
.sajs, tlio Roman army amounted to 40,000 men, and was equal in number to the 
Gauls. 

Livy, Diod. Siculus, and Plutarch, diflfer in some circumslaiices of ibis action, 
but agree in the main. 
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T«»rof home, nor even sent thither any advice of their defeat. 

U O SA fi ' 

36$. The whole right wing made the best of their way to 
-IJ — ■ Rome, and, when they had entered the city, without 
wcond' stopping to shut the gates after them, fled for refuge 
into the citadel: 

If the Gauls had closely^pursued these terrified legions 
ki their flight, nothing could have hindered the total 
extinction of the Roman name. But the conquerors, 
not imagining their victory to be so complete as it was, 
lost three days in banquetting and dividing the spoil ; 
so that the Romans (who despaired of preserving the 
city) had time to secure the fortress of the Capitol.** 
^ Provisions, arms, every thing necessary for defence, 
were, with the utmost diligence, conveyed into it. 
Thither the strength of the senate, and ail the citizens, 
able to bear arms, retired, not excluding their wives and 
children from that asylum. As for the old men, not 
capable of either serving the public, or shifting for 
themselves, it was thought the loss of them might be 
easily borne, seeing they were a generation, that, by 
the course of nature, must very soon go off the stage. 
And, in order to induce the multitude of superannuated 
men of the lower rank to acquiesce the more readily in 
their being left in the city to the mercy of the Gauls, 
some andient consulars and victorious generals, who had 
been honoured with the triumph, declared publicly, that 
“ they would die with them : these bodies, too weak to 
support the weight of arms, too weak to be employed in 
defence of our country, ought not to be a burden upon 
those who are armed for its preservation, and who may 
soon be distressed by a scarcity of provisions then, 
turning to the soldiery, and following them all the way 
to the citadel, pathetically recommended ‘'to their 

^ Thus writes Platarch : Livy tells os, that the Gaols did march to Rome the very 
day of the victory, and arrived there before sunset ; but finding the gales open, and 
the walls without soldiers to defend them, astonishment, and the apprehension of 
some stratagem, to be executed by the Romans in the oight| inado Brannna encamp 
at a small distance from the town. Livy, b. 5. o. 39. 
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bravery and youthful vigour, the defence of what re- 
mained of a state, that for more than 300 years had, ^ 
in all its wars, been victorious.” But when the moment — — 
came that these venerable elders, and the young men, wfoad 
were to take a final leave of each other] deep was the 
distress which that scene exhibited; and it was made 
consummate by the weeping and lamentations of the* 
women, distractedly running to and fro, from their hus- 
bands to their sons, from their sons to their husbands, 
asking now these, now those, “What shall we do?” 
irresolute, undetermined which to follow — whose fate 
to share. 

A great number of the women, however, though not 
invited, followed their relations into the citadel, nobody 
opposing it; for how inconvenient soever the admitting 
them might prove, there was no avoiding that inconve- 
nience without being inhuman. The remaining multi- 
tude (which consisted chiefly of the populace), too nu- 
merous to be lodged within a fortress that stood on so 
small a hill, or to be fed there, if it could have con- 
tained them, poured forth from the city in a mighty 
throng, passing over the bridge Sublicius to the Jani- 
culum; from whence they dispersed themselves about 
the country, having neither leader to conduct them, nor 
any concerted scheme to follow. 

In the mean time, the priest of Romulus and the ves- 
tals, after consulting together, agreed to hide, under 
ground, such of the holy things as they could not carry 
off; which done, these likewise (bearing, as it is said, 
the sacred fire, and other important matters) made the 
best of their way to the Janiculum;* and from thence 

« Livy tells us,(b. 5. c. 40.) that one Albinias, a plebeian, who was conveying bis 
wife and obildren in a oart to some place of safety, observing tbe holy virgin.*!, with 
their holy burdens, ascending the Janiculum on foot, thought it irreligious to let bis 
family ride while the vestals walked ; and therefore, making bis people alight, he 
put the priestesses, and their sacred cargoes, into the cart, and conducted them to 
Caere. 

Here they met with a favourable reception, and because the vestals remained at 
|3acre, and continued to perform the rites of religion there, those rites were thence 
called ceremonies from are, and manere to remain. Val. Max. b. 5* c. 39. 
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KOME conducted to Caere in Hetruria, where they 

Bc^ continued to perforin their accustomed tchgious rites 
— ■ and worship of the gods. 

When the crowd of superannuated patriots had, by 
iaii.trib. jjjgjj. adyjce exhortations to the soldiers, done all 
that was in their power towards the defence of the Ca- 
•pitol, they returned to their houses, there to wait, with 
steady resolution, the coming of the enemy, and death. 
Such of them as had triumphed for victories, or had 
been curule magistrates, that they might die with the 
greater dignity, adorned themselves with the insignia of 
those honours which they had acquired by their virtue. 
Clothed in their triumphal robes, or in those of their 
magistracies, they repaired to the Forum,*^ and seating 
themselves there, in their curule chairs, maintained the 
same respectable air of greatness, as when in the fulness 
of their former power. - • 

Some say, that the pontifex maxim us pronounced 
over these ancients the form of words prescribed in 
cases of self-devotement; which was a high point of 
religion and virtue among the Romans, they believing 
that the voluntary sacrifice, which their leaders made of^ 
their own lives to the infernal gods, brought confusion 
and destruction upon the enemy. 

As the Gauls had met with little resistance from the 
Romans in the field, and were not put to the trouble 
of an assault to take the city, they entered it (at the gate 
Collina) without any thing, in their appearance, of hos- 
tile anger, that raging flame kindled by opposition, dif- 
ficulty, and danger. Moving on, they beheld, with 
amazement, the streets unpeopled as a desert; and 
when they came to the Forum, and cast their eyes all 
around, they could observe no show of war but in the 
citadel alone. What chiefly drew and fixed their at- 
tention, was the company of venerable victims, who had 

^ Livj §ajB, that they seated themselves io the porches or halls of their own 
fiouses. 
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devoted themselves to death. Their magnificent purple 
robes, their Jong white beards, their air of greatness, ^ 
their silence, stillness, and serenity — all these astonished — 
the Gauls, held them at an awful distance, and inspired M<»Bd 
them with the same respect which they would have had "" ' 
for so many gods. It chancpd, however, that one of 
the soldiers (who was, probably, less apt to be religi-* 
ously afi^ted than his comrades), took the freedom 
gently to put his hand towards the beard of Manius 
Papirius, as if he meant to stroke it; a familiarity which 
so offended the majestic figure, that with a smart blow 
of his ivory truncheon, he broke the fellow’s head. 
There needed no more to put an end to all reverence 
for such a choleric deity. The Gaul instantly killed 
Papirius; and, as if, by this, he had given the signal for 
a general massacre, all the rest were now slain, sitting, 
like him in state, in 'their curule chairs. After which, 
Brennus having properly posted a guard to prevent any 
attack, from the citadel, upon his men, when divided 
and dispersed about the city, these betook themselves 
to plunder and destroy : the spared not a mortal, made 
no distinction of age or sex; and when they had rifled 
the houses, set some of them on Are. 

The first day no great execution was done upon the 
houses; which makes it doubted, whether the Gauls 
originally intended to destroy Rome totally, or whether, 
by letting the Romans see part of the city in flames, 
they meant to terrify them, and engage them to a sur> 
render, by the hope of saving the remainder. Be that 
as it will, the garrison of the Capitol were steady in 
their resolution not to yield ; and the Gauls proceeded 
to lay all Rome level with the ground. Instead of a 
considerable city, nothing now was to be seen but a few 
little hills covered with ruins, and a wide waste, in which 
Brennus encamped his army, investing the citadel.* 

K lAvy (h» d, 0 . 46.) relate! that one Fabias Dorse, being obli^d on a certain dajr 
to perform a sacrifice to the tutelar gods of bis familj, and the bill Quirioalis being 
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BOMB Once he attempted to scale the hill on which that 
ib.c! 3W> stood, but without success : the Romans met their ene- 
mies in the midway of the ascent, and having so great 
®^'^^'^tage of the ground, easily repulsed them ; and the 
* Gauls became' sensible that they could never, by assault, 
possess themselves of the place. It was determined, 
therefore, that one part of the army should blockade it, 
while the other made incursions into the adjacent coun- 
tries for provisions. 

IV. Fortune conducted these foragers to the 
neighbourhood of Ardea, whither Camillus, in his exile, 
had retired. This great man, less afflicted for his own 
misfortunes than for the calamities of his country, and 
watchful to seize every opportunity of serving her, re- 
ceived intelligence, that the Gauls, secure in the terror 
of their arms, preserved no order nor discipline in their 
marches; that they spent whole days in drinking; and 
that neither officer nor soldier dreamt of either enemies 
beside those who were blocked up in the Capitol. Thus 
furnished with arguments, he addressed himself to the 
magistrates, and obtained their permission to lead out, 
against the common enemy, the youth of the city. 
These were very willing to follow him. He chose the 
dead of night for his expedition; and, surprising the 
Gauls, unarmed and asleep, made a dreadful slaughter 
of them ; and those that escaped under shelter of the 
night, fell next day into the hands of the peasants, who 
gave them no quarter. 

The news of this action was quickly spread far and 
wide. It gave fresh courage to the Romans, who had 
taken refuge in Veii. These formed a pretty strong 
body: they had just cut off two parties of Hetrurian 
pillagers; and their strength was now increased by the 

the oolj plnce where this sacrifice coold regularly be performed, when the day came, 
he dressed himself like a sacrificer, came oat of the Capitol, arrying his gods with 
him ; and that the Gauls, out of a regard to religion, suffered him to pass to the 
plaqe appoioled, and to return in safety to the citadel, after he had offered his 
sacrifice. 
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coming of those soldiers who, after the defeat at the 
river Allia, had dispersed themselves about the country, sss. 

All in general looked upon Camillus as their last re- ’ 
source, and earnestly wished to have him for their leader. »“ond 
** He is no longer an exile. Rome is no more: we have 
now no country. Why must the Ardeates, who are 
strangers, acquire glory under the conduct of Camillus,* 
while we, once his fellow-citizens, lie idle, and see our 
country possessed by the Gauls?” They presently sent 
deputies with an humble request to him to be their com- 
mander. 

Camillus would not take the command of the Romans 
upon him,'’ without the approbation, first obtained, of 
the senate in the Capitol. To learn the senate’s plea- 
sure was very difficult, the place being invested by the 
enemy. Nevertheless, a young man, named Pontius 
Cominius, undertool^ it.. He put on a light habit, pro- 
vided himself with cork, and in the beginning of the 
night threw himself into the Tiber above Rome. The 
stream carried him undiscovered to the foot of the ca- 
pitoline hill ; and at a very steep place, where the Gauls 
had placed no sentinels, he mounted with difficulty to 
the citadel. Having made himself known to the guard, 
he was straight admitted into the place, and conducted 
to the magistrates. These, without delay, assembled 
the senate: the deputy gave them an account of Ca- 
millus’s victory, and, in the name of all the Romans at 
Veii, requested that, they might have him for their ge- 
neral. Not much time was spent in debates : the se- 
nate decreed. That Camillus should, by an act of the 
people, assembled by curia, be recalled from banish- 
ment, and, by the authority of the people, be immedi- 
ately appointed dictator. Pontius, with the same good 
fortune that had attended him in going to the Capitol, 

^ hWy makes the people themselves have this scruple. Consensu omnium pla- 
cuit, ah Ardea Camillum acoiri ; sed antea ooosalto senatu, qui Romio es.set, adeo 
regekat orauia puder, disoriminaque rernm prope perditis rebus servabant.” B. 5. 
o. 46. 
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boIo’e back to Veil, bearing this decree ; and the Romans 
sas. in comitia curiata joyfully made a law conformable to it. 
— — ' Thus was Camill us from the state of banishment raised 

Mcond at once to be the sovereign magistrate of his country, 
mil. bib. notice of the honour done him he repaired to Veii, 

and there quickly saw himself at the head of above forty 
thousand men, Romans and allies. 

§. V. While he was preparing to march against the 
enemy, the Capitol had like to have been taken by sur- 
prise. Some Gallic soldiers having spied on the side of 
the hill the prints of Pontius’s hands and feet, made their 
report of it to Brennus ; who immediately conceived a 
hope of scaling the hill by the same way that the Roman 
had ascended. For the execution of his design, he chose 
out of his army such soldiers as had dwelt in mountainous 
countries, and been accustomed from their early youth 
to climb precipices. These, under cover of the night, 
climbed up from rock to rock, and with much difficulty, 
and more danger, advanced by degrees, lending each 
other a hand, till they arrived at the foot of the wall. 

They had got up so silently as not to be discovered by 
either man or dog: but they could not escape the vigi- 
lance of some geese, which, being consecrated to Juno, 
had, notwithstanding the scarcity of provisions, been 
preserved alive. These creatures, naturally quick of hear- 
ing, and now more’ wakeful than ordinary through hun- 
ger (having been kept at short allowance), were alarmed 
at the first approach of the Gauls so that running up 
and down, they, with their cackling and the beating*of 
their wings, awaked the soldiers that lay near. M. Man- 
lius, a consular person, was the first who starting up ran 
to defend the wall. Of two Gauls, whom he found on 
the top of it, he slashed off the hand of one, while aim- 
ing a blow at his head; and, almost at the same instant, 
with his buckler so strongly pushed back the other, that 

The learned and judicioas Moniienr Dacier is mnch discontented with this philo- 
sophical oonoeitof Plotarch’g, and is of opinion, that a goose, bow well soeTer fed, 
will always be ?ery wakefol. 
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he fell from the rampart, and in his fall overthrew all 
those who were behind him. And now, some of the ^ ^ 
garrison coming to the aid of Manlius, he easily repelled — •' 

the rest of the assailants, and drove them headlong down 

.1 • • , mil. trib. 

the precipice. 

The besieged, after their escape, passed the remainder 
of the night in as much tranquillity as men could do, ' 
whose minds had been alarmed and agitated by so great 
a danger. In the morning, at daybreak, the military 
tribunes, by sound of trumpet, called the soldiers toge- 
ther, in order to dispense rewards and punishments. 

First of all Manlius was praised for his gallant behaviour, 
and had presents, not only from the magistrates, but 
from all the soldiers ; each of whom carried to his house, 
which stood in the citadel, half a pound of meal, and a 
small measure of wine, which he spared out of his own 
allowance : a reward'', considerable only as it was a proof, 
in the present scarcity of provisions, of the real affection 
of the givers. 

After this, the sentinels, through whose neglect of 
duty the Gauls had been able to mount, undiscovered, 
to the rampart of the citadel, were cited to appear. The 
military tribune, Sulpitius, declared that he would punish 
them all, according to the laws of war ; but, finding that 
the soldiers disapproved of this measure, and ‘unani- 
mously and loudly concurred in laying all the blame on 
one sentinel, he thought it not safe to meddle with the 
rest. The man, universally condemned, was thrown 
headlong from the rock. 

But now famine began to oppress both parties equally. 
Camillus, since his nomination to the dictatorship, had 
possessed himself of all the roads. The Gauls durst not 


^ The Romans extended their rewards and panishments even to the geese and 
dogs : the former were ever after held in hononr at Rome, and a flock of them was 
always kept at the public expense. A goldrn image of a goose was set up in memory 
of their service ; and a goose was every year carried in triumph on a soft litter finely 
adorned ; whilst those dumb guards the dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans, 
who every year impaled one of them alive ou « branoh of elder. Plin. et Pint, de 
fort. Rom. C, et R. 
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ROME forage; so that the besiegers were themselves 

B besieged, and suffered the same inconveniences that they 
— ^^made the Romans undergo. A contagious distemper 
»cond also prevailed in the army of the Gauls, occasioned by 
mil. tnb. great heats, to which they were not accustomed. 

§. VI. A-g length the distress on both sides occasioned 
'a truce and a parley. Brennus having intimated, that 
he would raise the siege (which had now lasted seven 
months) on the Romans paying an inconsiderable ran- 
som ; and the soldiers in the Capitol having signified to 
their commanders, that they could no longer support the 
fatigue of continual watching, and the misery of famine,* 
and must therefore either surrender or redeem them- 
selves, the senate commissioned Sulpitius to treat with 
enemy. A thousand pounds’ weight * of gold was 
steViiug. the ransom agreed upon ; the price of a people who were 
one day to be lords of the world. The Gauls brought 
false weights; to which, when Sulpitius objected to them, 
the king insultingly added his sword, which he threw 
into the scale, giving no other reason, but “ Woe to the 
fVit vanquished!”')' The Romans not being in a condition 
to resent this affront, and wisely considering, that the 
chief indignity they suffered was not in paying more than 
they had agreed to, but in paying any thing, were just 
on the point of finishing the affair, when on a sudden 
appeared Camillus with his forces at the place of confer- 
ence. [How he made his way thither unperceived, it 
is hard to guess.] Instantly he commanded the gold 
to be taken away, and the Gauls to depart : “ It is with 

1 Lactniitias (b. 20.) tells ns a strange storj of tho Romans being adinooisbed and 
directed in a dream, by Jupiter, liilclary god of the Capitol, to make all the corn they 
had into bread, and throw it into Brenims's camp, not reserving the least morsel of it 
for their necessities ; and that the Gaols being hereby deceived, and despairing to 
rednce the Romans by famine, raised the siege. In memory of the god’s favoar,tbo 
Romans erected an altar to him, under the name of Jopiter Pistor, Jupiter the Baker* 
Ovid seems to countenance this story. Fast. b. 6* 

“ Po8.se fame yinci spes excidit, hoste repulso, 

Discam Pisloris qaid velit ara Jovia.*' 

Both Livy and Florus mention the throwing of loaves.. of bread from the Capitol, in 
order to deceive; but they both ascribe the drlviug aiiray of the Gauls to Camillus. 
C. et R. 
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iron, not with gold, that the Romans are wont to defend 
their country.” In vain did Brennus represent to hint, 
that he contravened a treaty, actually concluded. Ca- ~ — 

millus replied, that he being dictator, no treaty made ^condi 
without his approbation could be valid ; and he warned 
the king to prepare for battl^. The Gaujis were now 
routed with as much ease as they had defeated the Ro- 
mans at the river Allia; and Camiilus the next morning 
in a second engagement with them on the Gabinian way, 
eight miles from Rome, so totally vanquished and de- 
stroyed them, thqt not a man was left to carry home the 
news of their disaster. The dictator returned in triumph 
to the city, and the soldiers in their songs styled him 
Romulus, father op his country, and second 
POUNDER OF Rome. 

§. VII. Camillus, who had thus™ saved his country 
in war, may be said to have preserved it a second time, 
when in peace, by hindering the people from removing 
to Veii ; a project which was now renewed with more 
warmth than ever. 

The houses of Rome being all demolished, and the 
walls razed, a heartless despondency seized the multi- 
tude ; they were extremely backward to set about re- 

^ That Camillas thus saved his country, as Livy and Flatarch report ,is UDdonbL 
ediy fobalous : thoagb neither M. Vertot, nor the Je8uils> take notice of any objec- 
tion there is against giving credit to the story. M. Rollin indeed observes (Hist. 

Rom. tom. 2. p. 384.) that Polybius (b. 2. o. 18.) silent concerning the doable defeat 
of the Gauls by Camillas, imputes their retreat from Rome to ** their being called 
home to defend their own country against the Veneti who had invaded it:” yet M. 

Rollin seems to think that the zither account may nevertheless be true ; for be adds. 

It ought to be remarked, that Polybius does not enter into the particulars of tlii.s 
grande action, but confines himself to the giving a general idea of it.” But Polybius, 
in the passage referred to, tells us, that the Gauls did return home, and had after- 
ward quarrels among themselves; consequently they were not put to the swoid hy 
Camillas. And the same historian (b. 1. o. 6.) asserts, that the Romans [in the Ca« 
pitol] made a convention with the Gaols, upon the terms which the latter thought lit 
to prasoribe. And in b. 2. o. 22. be repieseota some Gallic ambassadors encouraging 
two kings of the Gesatm, to join the Ganls in a war against Rome, by this considera- 
tion, That the Gauls had formerly vanquished the Romans in battle, taken their city, 
held it seven months, and then restored it to them voluntarily, and out of mere gene- 
rosity [f^iXovrl imI fAtrk vapivoc]. retnrning safe home enriched with spoil.” 

The pretended generosity of the Gaols is a flourish of the ambassadors, who are 
introduced speaking ; but the other Amts agree with what is said by Polybius himself, 
in the before-oited passages ; so that it is evident, this unbiassed historian did not 
believe one word of Camillns’s mnrvellons exploits against Brennus. Sec likewise 
SoetoD. Vit. Tib. c. 3. Justin, l' 38. e. 4. Dion. Sic. 1. 4. 

VOL. II. 
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Y»r of building ; and the rather, as Veii offered them a place 
363. fortifieil by art and nature, good houses ready built, a 
wholesome air, and a fruitful territory. They said, They 
Mmud were but just escaped, as it were, quite naked from ship- 
wreck, exhausted by misfortunes, without strength and 
without materials for rebuilding a whole city, of which 
■'nothing was left but the ruins.— -Nor did there want de- 
claimers to throw out hard words against Camillus, ns 
if, from vain-glory and the ambition of being esteemed a 
second Romulus, a new founder of Rome, he opposed a 
design of such great and general advantage. 

On the other hand, the senate resolutely determined 
against removing to Veii, would not suffer Camillus to 
quit the dictatorship, after his triumph, and the expira- 
tion of his six months. They earnestly entreated him 
not to leave the commonwealth in an unsettled state. 
The dictator complied with the desire of the fathers. 
And now, as he was ever most egregiously devout, the 
first business to which he gave his attention was what 
concerned tlie worship of the gods. He obtained a de- 
cree of the senate, “ For purifying all those temples and 
sanctuaries which had been profaned by being in the 
enemy’s possession ; and for consulting the duumvirs, 
who had the care of the Sibylline books, about the pro- 
per manner of purification. 

“ For making a league of hospitality with the Cserites, 
who had so kindly entertained the Roman priests and the 
vestals. 

“ For celebrating the capitoline games in honour of 
Jupiter, who had defended the place of his residence, and 
the citadel of Rome ; and for empowering the dictator 
to constitute a college of persons, chosen from among 
the inhabitants of the Capitol and citadel, to superintend 
that affair.” 

Mention too was made of expiations for having ne- 
glected the miraculous voice (heard in the night) which 
gave warning of the approach of the Gauls ; and a tern- 
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pie ordered to be erected to the kind monitor (whoever rmrof 
he was), under the name of Aius Locutius. 

It was likewise decreed, that the gold which had been 
rescued out of the hands of the Gauls, and what other 
gold had in the midst of danger and confusion been taken 
out of various sanctuaries and .brought into that of Jupi- 
ter, should, inasmuch as it could not be distinctly re- 
membered from whence and from whom the several parts 
of the treasure came, be all deemed sacred, and deposited 
under the pedestal of Jupiter’s statue. 

All these pious regulations did not divert the tribunes 
of the commons from continually exhorting the multi- 
tude to leave Rome, that was nothing but a heap of 
ruins, and remove to the fair city of Veii. Camillus, 
therefore, attended by the whole senate, repaired to the 
Forum, and made a most elaborate speech to the people 
there assembled.” His •chief arguments were addressed 
to their superstition. Could they find in their hearts to 
forsake Jupiter, Vesta, Mars, and father Romulus ? [as 
if Jupiter and Vesta and Mars and Romulus, if spoken 
civilly to, would not have removed from Rome to Veii, 
as readily, and in as good humour, as Juno came from 
Veii to Rome.] It is said, that his discourse made a “vy, 
considerable impression on the multitude; but that what <=.»• 
determined them absolutely not to remove, was*a chance 
word seasonably spoken. ■ For shortly after, the senate 
bdng assembled, in the curia Hostilia, to deliberate on 
this important affair, just as L. Lucretius (the first called 
upon to give his opinion) was going to speak, a centu- 
rion, who (as Plutarch relates it) came with his company 

0 Camillus, in this speech, insists much on the constant experience which the Ro- 
mans had of prosperous or adverse fortune, aooordinjif to their observance or neglect 
of religious duties. And be mentions some rites of religion, the performance of 
which was confined to certain places in Rome, and could not be transferred else- 
where. This may have been true of some rites. But when our historian makes 
Camillus ask— Where can the comitia curiata, for military alTairs, be auspiciousljf 
held but in the nsual place ? Shall we transfer them to Veii he seems to have 
forgot, that, by his own account, Camillus had been called from, banishment, and ap- 
pointed to the dignity he then held, by the people in Cimitia airiata, held at Veii : 
and this in coiifonnity to a decree of Ae sraste* Lir. b. 5. c. 46. 
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KwM E relieve the guard, was distinctly heard to say, “ En- 
B.£^. your colours, this is the best place to 

,,.,iir“ STAY IN.”* Instantly Lucretius and all the senators ran 
mu“tr1b temple, crying aloud, “A happy omen! the 

•Hicl!.! gods have spoken," and we obey.” The multitude uni- 
“X'”.’ versally approved the notion •J' all doubt was now at an 
end : no more any mention ofVeii: “Rome forever.” 
Year of Ao interregnum followed the dictatorship of Camil- 

3ei. lus : for the Romans would not suffer the military tri- 
bunes, during whose magistracy the city had been taken, 
•Teeond to hold thc comjtia for electing new magistrates. And 
no sooner was Q. Fabius out of office,** than C. Mar- 
cius, one of the tribunes of the commons, summoned 
him to answer for his conduct (of which the consequence 
had been so fatal) when ambassador to the Gauls. Sud- 
den death, supposed to be voluntat^y, freed him from 
this prosecution. < 

Camillus and P. Cornelius Scipio performed the office 
of interrex, by turns, for a few days. It fell to the 
former to preside at the election of military tribunes. 
Y«rof §• vm. The six new magistrates were L. Valerius 
Poplicola, L. Virginius, Tricostus, P. Cornelius Cossus, 
A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. ^milius Mamercinus, and 
Pt^sth,umius Albinus. Their first care (after consult- 
mii.trib. ing the senate) was to collect the treaties with foreign 
i-ivy. states, and what remains could be found of the laws of 
c.i. the kings, and of the twelve tables, which had been 
written on brass, and fixed up in thb Forum. Some of 
these were communicated to the public ; but of such as 

o M. Daoier, on this oooasion, observes, that Cicero held it to be direct atheism, 
to despise or lasgh at saoh omens. Cic. de Divin. lib. 1. 

P What the centorion said, if really spoken by chance, or believed so to be, far- 
nished a reason of the same kind with some of those which Camillas had employed 
in the long harangae, given him by Livy ; and was as good a reason as any of his, 
for not removing from Rome. 

4 By this passage of Livy it would seem, that the same military tribones, who 
commanded the army against the Gauls at the battle of the Allia, were still in office, 
when Camillus laid down the dictatorship ; and, if so, either they must have held 
their magistracy two years, or Camillas cannot have held the dictatorship so long as 
lie is represented by the Capitoline Marbles to have done ; i. e. part of the year 363, 
and all 364. 
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related to religious worship, the pontifices made them- Te«r or 
selves the depositaries, that they might likewise be the aes. 
interpreters of them, and occasionally make them serve 
as a means to keep the populace in reverence and sub- 
jection. In making a list of lucky and unlucky days, the 
fifteenth of the calends of August (i. e. the eighteenth 
of July) was particularly marked among the latter, as 
memorable for two unfortunate battles ; that in which 
the 300 Fabii were slain near the Cremera, and that 
wherein the Romans were defeated by the Gauls upon 
the banks of the Allia ; no sacrifices were to be offered, 
no 'business done in the courts of justice, no new expe- 
dition begun on this day ; and so of several others. 

And now the care of all was the rebuilding of the J' gf' 
city.'' The state furnished tiles, and the people were 
allowed to take stone and other materials wherever they 
could find them, giving security to finish their houses 
within the year. The hurry in which they went to work, 
made them heedless whether the ground they built on 
was their own or their neighbours’ ; each raised his house 
where he found an empty space, so that the common 
sewers, which before ran under the streets, ran now 
under the houses. And so little taste had they for order 
and beauty, that the city, when rebuilt, was pven less 
regular than in the time of Romulus : and though in 
Augustus’s time, when Rome was become the capital 
of the world, the temples, palaces, and private houses, 
were more magnificent than before, yet these decora- 
tions could not rectify the fault of the plan. 


PlaUroh (in Gamillo, p. 145.) tells us, that among llio ruins ortho oily, and under 
a heap of ashes, was foant] Romulus’s augural staff unburnt ; and that this was looked 
upon to portend the everlasting preservation and prosperity of the Roman stale 



BOOK III 


FROM THE YEAR OF ROME,365, WHEN THE CITY VTAS RE- 
* BUILT, AFTER THE BURNING OP IT BY THE GAULS, TO 
THE YEAR 489, WHEN THE ROMANS HAVING SUBDUED 
ALL ITALY, BEGAN THE FIRST PUNIC OR CARTHAGI- 
NIAN WAR. 


CHAP. I. 

* Sect. 1. The nations bordering upon tlio Roman state resolve, if possible, to crosli 
it before it can recover its former strength. The military tribunes march an army 
against the Volsci and Latins, but by ill conduct suffer it to be enclosed by the 
enemy. Camillas hereupon is, a third time, named dictator; he raises new forces, 
rescues the army in distress, and forces the enemy’s camp, after which he takes 
the capital city of the iBqui, subdues the Volsci, and recovers Sutrium from tho 
.166. Hetrurians. II. The next year (when the coiiimonwbalth is again governed by 
military tribunes), tho Roman arms prosper* abrodd. The year following is a 
year (of peace. Four new tribes are added to the twenty-one. ill. The expeo- 
tation of a new war makes the Romans choose Camillas to be one of the six mill- 
tribes tribunes for tho next year. He leads the Roman troops first against the Volsci 

367.3^. Aiitium, and then against the Hetrurians ; and has success in both expeditions. 
The Latins and llernici submit. 

Ro si’e Home, arising as it were out of her own ashes, ap- 
B ® scarce did her citizens 

— — begin to take breath, when new wars called them again 
third into the, field. The Hetrurians, the .®qui, and the 
Livy, ■ Volsci, all near neighbours of Rome, and of course her 
c! a', enemies, made a league to oppress her before she had 
recovered her strength. Nay, the Latins and Hemici, 
who had long been allies of the Rom*an people, engaged 
in this design. The Romans seem to have lost their 
empire when the seat of it was destroyed, and to have 
had most of the same conquests to repeat, as after the 
expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, and the first establish- 
ment of the commonwealth. 

or ca. In this distressful situation, the republic had recourse 
to a general, always superior to dangers and difficulties. 

LWy, Camillus was a third time named dictator. Immediately 
he summoned the citizens to take arms, without ex- 
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cepting even the old men. He divided the new levies 
into three bodies, caused one of them to encamp under 
the walls of Rome, appointing A. Manlius to- command * 
it: the second he ordered into the neighbourhood ofaM^' 
Veii, under the conduct of L. iSmiliu^, to watch the”"' *"'’’ 
motions of the Hetrurians : a,nd he led the third him- 
self against the Volsci. His very name, and the report; 
of his march, filled the enemy with terror: they now 
thought no more of conquest ; their whole study was 
how to avoid being conquered ; they shut themselves 
up in their camp, which they fortified with a strong 
palisade of stakes, and a barricade of trees. Camillus 
having observed the nature of their fortification, caused 
his soldiers to throw fire in great quantity against it. 

The fire, made fiercer by a brisk wind, that chanced to 
rise, and blow the ^me and smoke full upon the camp, 
presently destroyed* the* wooden fence, and put the sol- 
diers into such a consternation, that they rushed out in 
crowds, and fell into the bands of the Romans, who 
made a terrible slaughter of them. Camillus then sent 
to extinguish the flames, in order to save the booty, 
with which (as he had taken the camp by assault), he 
rewarded his army : a bounty so much the more agree- 
able, because unexpected from the dictator, who had never 
been known to be over liberal on these occasion^. Pursu- 
ing the routed enemy in their flight, he ravaged the whole 
country of the Volsci, and at length entirely subdued that 
untractablc peopIe,*after they had harassed the republic 
with continual hostilities for more than 107 years.’ From 
the Volsci he next turned his forces against the ^qui, 
and by assault, made himself master, not only of their 
camp, but of their principal city. Sola. In the mean time, 
almost all Hetruria had taken arms, and was now engaged 


B So the criticH sajr we should read, ijstcad of seventy, as it is in Livy, there 
bcini; from the year 258, when the war was renewed against the Volsci, in the con- 
sulate of Ap. Claudius and P. Servilius, to this time 107 years. We hud that Tar- 
quill the Proud made war with the Volsoi. And we shall find presently, that all 
the Volsoi were not now subdued. 
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ROM*A Sutrium, a town in alliance with Rome. 

B cfw by order of the senate, marched to its relief. 

The place had capitulated before he came, and the in- 

tiiird habitants had obtained nothing but their lives and the 
uvV‘r‘’‘ clothes on thefr backs. In this destitute condition they 
cis! were going to seek new habitations, when Camillus met 
Sft’ them, bade the women dry up their tears, and promised 
min«, to transfer their sorrows to the enemy. His promise he 
performed : for the Hetrurians, secure after their vic- 
tory, and wholly employed in plundering, had left the 
gates of Sutrium open, and without guards. He came 
upon them by surprise, slew many, and made an incre- 
' dible number prisoners. The Sutrini, before night, 
found themselves again in possession of their city, which 
had been thus twice taken in one day. 
uvy, This expedition ended, the great Qamillus, victorious 
^ 4! in three wars, in one and the same year, entered Rome 
triumphant. 

With part of the money raised by selling the Hetru- 
rian captives (after they had been led before his chariot) 
the Roman ladies were paid the value of the jewels they 
had formerly lent to the state : and with the remainder, 
the senate bought three vases of gold, which, with Ca- 
millus’s name inscribed on them, they placed at the feet 
of Juno, in the temple of Jupiter. 

Yeirof II* Under the six new military tribunes of the 
® following year,* affairs prospered abroad : they ravaged 
the country of the ^qui, and took two cities, Cortuosa 
Thirty, and Contenebra, from the Hetrurians. 
raittrib. The Romans being at this time in a humour for build- 
ing, the Capitol was now rebuilt (or repaired), with square 
stone, and with so happy an execution, as to be thought 
worthy of admiration, even in the reign of Augustus. 

While the people were busied in this sort of works, 
public and private, the tribunes of the commons en- 

* T. QuiootiUB, L. Servilius, a 6flli Itme, L. Jalias, L. AqaUias, L. Luoretias, 
Ser. Salpiciuf. 
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deavoured to revive the old quarrel about the division of 
the conquered lands, on occasion of the Pomptin terri- 
tory, for which the Romans and Volsci had long strug- 
gled, and which, after the republic had got possession rJurT 
of it, the patricians had appropriated to themselves, uv,*"’’* 
But the time was ill chosen for making a bustle about c.'s. 
this aSkir, because the minds of the commons were scf 
intent on building, that they did not much frequent 
the Forum ; and, besides, they were almost quite drained 
of their money, and had not enough left for the expense 
of cultivating new farms, and stocking them with cattle. 

They took little notice, therefore, of the harangues of 
their tribunes. The military tribunes of this year, 
upon some scruple concerning the validity of their elec- 

tion, voluntarily laid down their offices, and, after a short 

interregnum, six npw ones were chosen whose year, 
being a year of peace, was spent in works of peace. To ‘ ' 
the twenty*one tribes were added four new ones, Stella- 
tina, Tromentina, Sabatina, and Arniensis. 

§. III. The expectation of a war induced the centu- 
ries to choose Camillus* to be one of the military tri- 
bunes for the next year. They gave him, for his col — ; — 
leagues, Ser. Cornelius,t Q. Servilius,J L. Quinctius, 

L. Horatius, and P. Valerius, all men of moderation, ’ a' 
who knew how to do themselves and Camillus justice. 1^1. 

In full senate they transferred their authority into his cond' 
hands, and left to him the sole management of the war, tHtih 
so that he was in 'effect dictator. The republic had ‘i™*’ 
designed to turn her arms against the Hetrurians ; but 
this design was altered upon the news, that the Antiates§ 
had altered the Pomptin territory, in arms, and obliged 
the Romans, who had taken possession of it, to quit it. 
Camillus allotted to each of his colleagues an employ- 
ment suitable to his rank, and joined Valerius with him- 
self in the command of the army which was to march 

Lb Papirius, C. Sergius* L. JEmilius b second time, h, Meuonius* L. Valerius a 
third time, C. Cornelius 
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Y«r or against the Antiates ; but Valerius refused to be upon 
an equal foot with Camillus : ** No (said he), you shall 
be my dictator, and 1 will serve under you as your gene- 
ral of the horse.” The Latins and Hernici had joined 
the Antiates near Satricum : so that the Roman solr 
diers, when they came within sight of the enemy, were 
terrified at their numbers^ which Camillus understand- 
ing, mounted his horse, rode through the ranks, put 
his men in mind, that these were the same Latins and 
Volsci whom they had so often vanquished, and that he 
was the same Camillus who had led them so often to 
C.B. victory. He then dismounted, took the next standard- 
• bearer by the hand, and led him towards the enemy, cry- 
ing out at the same time, ** Soldiers, advance.” A battle 
ensued, in which the enemy were entirely overthrown. 
The Latins and Hernici separated from the Volsci, and 
returned home. The Volsci fled, for TCfuge to Satricum : 
Camillus came before it, and carried it by assault. He 
c.i». then left his army under the command of Valerius, and 
returned to Rome, to solicit the senate’s consent, and 
get things necessary for undertaking the siege of An- 
tium. While he was proposing this af&ir to the con- 
script fathers, deputies arrived from Nepete and Sutrium 
(cities in alliance with Rome, and that were, in a man- 
ner, its bulwark, as well as the keys of Hetruria), de- 
manding succours against the Hetrurians. The senate 
ordered Camillus to their relief, and assigned him those 
troops which Servilius had commanded in Rome, and 
kept in readiness in case of an exigence. He marched, 
came before Sutrium, found it almost taken, and pre- 
served it. Nepete had surrendered voluntarily to the 
Hetrurians, the greater part of the inhabitants being 
c. 10. better aflected to them than to the Romans. The re- 
covery of this place seemed, therefore, a work of greater 
difliculty. However, he took it at the first assault, and 
having put the garrison to the sword, condemned the 
authors of the revolt to die by the axes of the lictors. 
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Camillus, before the end of this year, called the Latins Tur or 
and Hernici to account for their late conduct. The ae». 
magistrates of those nations alleged, that the reason of 
their not aiding the Romans, was the necessity they had ™.y ' 
been under to keep their troops at home to defend their 
own country ; and that as to the assistance which some 
of their people had given to the enemies of Rome, the^ 
had done it without authority, and had been punished 
for their fault ; not one of them having returned safe 
home. These excuses were not satisfactory, but the 
senate readily admitted them, being unwilling that this 
juncture to multiply the enemies of the commonwealth. 


CHAP. II. 


Sect. T. The next year miliAiry tribunes being again chosen by the government, AI. 369. 
Manlius (who saved the Capitol) ^ises each methods to make himself popular as 
alarm the senate. They name A. Cornelias Cossus dictator. He sorainons Man- 
lius to appear before him. Manlius not answering directly the dictator's ques* 
tion, is committed to prisoo. Cossus soon after resigns the dictatorship. The 370. 
senate fearing the rage of the people, who ure devoted to Manlius, set him at 
liberty. 11 . Camillas is chosen one of the military tribunes for the next year. 

Two of the tribunes of the commons impeach Manlius of treason, and, by a sentence 

of the people, he is thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rook. to death. 


§. I. In the following magistracy of six military tribunes,* 
a dangerous war abroad, and a more dangerous sedition at 
home, distressed the republic. The Volsci, joinpd by the 
Latins and Hernici, who had revolted from Rome, com- unnui 
menced the war ; the sedition had for its author a Ro- livV?'*' 
man of high birth, consummate bravery, and illu8triou8e. fi. 
fame. Marcus Manlius (who saved the Capitol), though 
he had pride enough to despise all the other great men 
of Rome, yet envied one : he could not bear to see Ca- 
millus so distinguished, as if he alone were fit for the 
supreme magistracy and the command of the army. 

“ This exalted man looks down upon his' colleagues as 
his ihinisters, forgetting that he and they were elected 
under the same auspices. What ground for all this arro- 


* A. Miiulius a second time, P. Cornelius a second time, T. Quinctius, L. Quinc- 
tioB, L. Papirius a second time, C. Sergius a second time. 
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Year of gRTice? CouM ho havc recovered Rome, if I had not 
sflj. first saved the Capitol ? He came by surprise u[x)ii the 
-i-i — i Gauls, when employed in receiving the gold, and secure 
»«enih in the treaty of peace ; I had to do with men armed, and 
'"'‘■‘"’’•just upon the point of taking the citadel; every soldier 
of his army had a share in the glory of the exploit ; but 
1 had no companion in my victory.” 

It is said, that Manlius by such speeches gave vent to 
his envy ; and that not finding his merit prized by the 
nobles suitably to his own idea of it, forsook that party, 
concerted measures with the tribunes of the commons, 
and set himself to court the multitude. ,Not content 
with renewing the proposal for distributing the con- 
quered lands, he made himself the advocate and protec- 
tor of such plebeians as were oppressed with debt. No- 
thing could be more popular at this time than a warm 
concern expressed for insolvent debtors ; because most 
of the lower people had been forced to borrow money 
to rebuild their houses. The senate, alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Manlius, thought it necessary to create a 
dictator, who, by his absolute power, might be able to 
crush the rising faction ; and the war with the Volsci 
(now strengthened by the Latins and Hernici) furnished 
a plausible pretence for this creation. The dictatorship 
was given to A. Cornelius Cossus, who named T. Quinc- 
tius Capitolinus to be general of the horse. 

Cornelius, though he saw he should have greater 
difficulties to struggle with at home? than abroad ; yet, 
whether it were, that the business of the war was more 
than ordinarily urgent, or whether he thought that a 
victory in the field would add weight to his authority of 
dictator, when he should have need to exert it in the 
city, he made his levies with all expedition, marched 
away, and came to a battle with the Volsci, in the Pomp- 
I.IV7, tin territory. Before the action began, he told his men, 
c'. 13. that the omens were so favourable as to leave no room 
to doubt of success. lie bade them lay their javelins 
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down at their feet, keep together in close order, and ^“5/^ 
without stirring sustain the enemy’s first charge; in „ 
whose eyes, when they advanced in disorder (after spend- 
ing their darts in vain), they should make their swords 
glitter, and every man call to mind that there were gods 
who fought for the Romans.. He directed Quinctius 
to restrain the ardour of his cavalry, till the infantr}!* 
were engaged in fierce conflict, and then to fall on. 

Both horse and foot observed his injunctions; and the 
Volsci, though much more numerous than the Romans, <=• >»• 
yet not being so well conducted, suffered a total defeat. 
Among the prisoners were found many considerable men 
of tlie Latins and Hernici, who being examined con- 
fessed they had acted by authority; so that it was no 
longer a tloubt whether these two nations had revolted. 

The dictator hereupon kept his army in the field, be- ® «• 
lieving assuredly that hc,should be directed to carry the 
war into their countries; but a more pressing affair 
obliged the senate to send for him home. For Man- 
lius, not by invective speeches only, but by deeds of an 
exemplary generosity, had raised against the nobles, 
guilty of excessive usury, such a spirit of anger in the 
commons, as seemed not easy to be laid. One day see- 
ing a centurion, who had distinguished himself by many 
gallant exploits in war, and whom, his persoh being 
taken in execution of a judgment upon an action of 
debt, they were carrying through the Forum to the cre- 
ditor’s prison, he ran hastily, attended by a numerous 
company of his clients and other followers, and, laying 
fast hold of the creditor, — “ Oh the pride of these patri- 
cians! the cruelty of these usurers! so brave a man! so 
unsuitable a fortune! — In vain did this right hand pre- 
serve the Capitol, if I am to behold my fellow-citizen, 
my fellow-soldier, just as if he had fallen into the hands 
of the victorious Gauls, a wretched captive carried into 
slavery.” Then in the presence of all the people he 
freed the debtor, by paying, in legal form, the whole 
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Year of debt to tHc Creditor. The centurion called upon gods 

HOME . , , . , ® i. 

m- and men to reward his generous b^efactory ^‘The fa- 
— '■ — ' ther of the commons of Rome !” and being now admitted 
ienott' into the tumultuous train, he contributed not a little to 
mii.trib. jjjpfgagg tjjg ttimult. Shewing the scars of the wounds 
he had received in the Veientan, Gallic, and other wars. 
‘ — “I was forced to borrow money for the expense of 
attending the service, and to rebuild my house. The 
amount of the principal I have paid over and over again 
in interest; interest so heavy and oppressive that I could 
never emerge out of debt; it was usurious extortion that 
overwhelmed me. That I now partake of the common 
light, that I am permitted to see the Forum, the faces 
of my fellow-citizens, these are the pure effects of 
Marcus Manlius's bounty. From him 1 have received 
all the benefits that a son can receive from a parent ; 
and to him therefore I devote my body, my life, all that 
remains unspilt of my blood. Whatever ties I have to 
my country, to the gods of my country, to my house- 
hold gods, those same ties fasten me inviolably to that 
one man.” Both the nobleness of the act, and the ef- 
fusion of praise and gratitude from the person obliged, 
made so strong an impression on the multitude, that 
they were already disposed to attach themselves, like the 
centurion, to that one man, when be did another thing, 
which was still better imagined, to turn their heads quite, 
and to throw all things into confusion.^ Having, in 
the territory of Veii, a farm, the chief part of his estate, 
he caused the public crier to notify the sale of it.— ** No, 
Romans, whilst I have any thing left, I will never suffer 
that any one of you be cast into the prison of his cre- 
ditor.” Nor did he stop here in his endeavours to make 
himself popular, and to alienate«entirely the hearts of 
the commons from the senate. In assemblies which he 
held in his own house (in the citadel) he confidently 

f ««, addiu alia oommolionia ad omnia turbanda cpoailii rea. Papdom in 
Veitnti, oapal patrimonii, suljeeit pneconi : no quem ▼estnim, innnU, Qairitea, 
donco qaicqoain in ra mea aaparoril, Judioatum, addiotamqoe daei patiar/^ 14. 
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gave out, that the senators, not content with being the vcwor 
sole possessors of those lands, which ought to have’^^^ 
been divided equally among all the citizens, had con* 
cealed, with an intent to appropriate it to their own use, 

• the gold which was to have been given* to the Gauls, 
and which had been raised the voluntary contribu- 
tions of all the citizens who were then in the Capitol ; A 
treasure which alone would be sufficient to discharge all 
the debts of the poor plebeians. And he promised to 
shew them, in due time, where his treasure was hid. 

So pleasing a prospect, as that of every man’s having his 
debts discharged, took up all the attention of the people; 
their whole care was to draw those riches out of the 
hands of the patricians. 

Things were in this situation when the dictator re- 
turned to the city. ^ Having agreed with the senate upon *• **• 
the measures to be 'taken, he went to the Forum, ac- 
companied by the fathers, and a great number of other 
patricians, ascended his tribunal, and sent a lictor to 
cite Manlius to appear before him. Manlius did not 
disobey the summons, but making all his adherents fol- 
low him, he approached the tribunal with so numerous 
a guard, that the assembly looked like two armies ready 
to join battle. Silence being made, the dictator spoke 
thus: **I heartily wish, Manlius, that I and the senate 
could in every thing agree with the commons of Rome, 
as readily as 1 trust we shall do in what concerns you, 
and the matter I am going to question you upon. You 
have been heard to say, that some of the principal se- 
nators have secreted the gold that was designed for the 
Gauls, and that this fund alone would be sufficient to 
discharge all the debts. I am so &r from desiring to 
hinder such an extraordinary benefit to the commons, 
that I exhort you earnestly to ease them of that burden 
of usuiy they labour under, and to name the men who 
have stolen and concealed this important treasure. But 
if yon do not instantly name those robbers of the public. 
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ROME ^ Hssured that I shall without delay send ydu to prison, 
D incendiary and a slanderer; for I will not sutler you 

— any longer to deceive the people with vain hopes. 

MTUlIh Manlius answered, ‘^1 find I was not mistaken in 
niLtrib. opinion, that the dictator was created, not to act 
against the Volsci, but against me and the commons of 
<^Rome. He openly espouses the cause of the usurers, 

" and I am to be destroyed on account of the affection 
which the people bear me. Does it indeed offend you, 
Cornelius, and you, conscript fathers, to see the crowds 
that attend me? Why do not you endeavour to share 
their auction with me ? Why do not you relieve the 
poor citizens, who are quite sunk and overwhelmed 
with debt? Pay for some, answer for others, supply 
their necessities out of your superfluities : nay, without 
bestowing any thing upon them of what you possess, do 
but deduct from the principal aums what you have re- 
ceived for interest. You will then see, that my train 
of followers will be no greater than any of yours. — But 
why is Manlius (say you) the only man who thus con- 
cerns himself for the citizens? You may ask me too, 
why I was the only man who saved the Capitol? As 
I then exerted myself for all in general, so now I am 
ready to give my help to every Roman in particular. 
As to the secreted treasure, you put a question to me 
which you can better answer yourselves. The very de- 
mand makes that difficult, which would otherwise have 
been easy. The more you press mo to declare the place 
where the gold is hoarded, the more reason 1 have to 
believe that you have removed it, and hid it beyond the 
reach of the most curious inquiry. Am I "to reveal 
where your thefts are concealed? or ought not' you 
w»y. rather to be compelled to bring them forth?” At these 
<.'e. words the dictator commanded him to give over his 
evasions and subterfuges, and go directly to the proof 
of his charge, or else to confess before all the people, 
that he had slandered the senate. To this Manlius te- 
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plying, That he would not speak at the pleasure of his veHror 
enemies, he was immediately ordered to prison. When '' 
the lictors laid hold of him, he cried out, “ O Jupiter, 
most beneficent, most mighty; O Juno, queen of hea- 
ven ; O Minerva, and all ye other gods* and goddesses 
who reside in the Capitol ; will ye suffer your cham- 
pion and defender to be thus treated by his enemies? 

Shall this right hand, with which I drove the Gauls 
from your sanctuaries, be manacled and locked in 
diains ?” 

We have on this occasion a surprising instance of the 
ready submission of the Romans to the commands of a 
lawful magistrate. The people, though seditiously de- 
voted to Manlius, made not the least motion to hinder 
the execution of the sentence : not an angry expression 
was heard, nor a threatening look seen in the whole 
assembly. His adherents and abettors expressed their 
concern only by habits of mourning, neglecting to cut 
their hair and beards, crowding about the prison door, 
and there lamenting his misfortune. 

In this time of the people’s affliction, Cornelius Cos- 
sus had a triumph for his victory over the Volsci. The 
multitude expressed nothing but a deep dejection on 
that day of joy. Some were heard to say, that the 
dictator triumphed over a citizen, not over thc*enemy ; 
that the chief ornament of the show was wanting ; and 
that, to gratify the victor’s pride, Manlius should have 
been led before his 9hariot. The senate, to soothe and 
pacify the people, decreed of their own motion, to send 
a colony of Romans to Satricum, and allotted to every 
man two acres and a half of arable land. But this ex- 
pedient proved ineffectual. So soon as the dictator- 
ship of Cornelius was expired, and the people freed 
from the dread of an uncontrollable magistrate, the 
discontent of Manlius’s party began to grow into open 
sedition. Some reproached the multitude in public 
discourses. That it was their custom to exalt their pro* 

VOL. II. K 
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HO ML to high and slippery stations, and then to fon- 

them in the very moment of danger and downfalc 
— — — that Sp. Cassius, the first who proposed the partition of 
s»r.nth the lands ; that Mielius, who in a famine generously fed 
the people at his own expense, had both of them been 
abandoned and destroyed ; and that now Manlius, for 
endeavouring to free the poor debtors from slavery, was 
given up to his mortal enemies. It is a shame to see a 
consular thus treated, merely because he did not an- 
swer at the nod of the dictator. Suppose him to have 
invented a story, and therefore not to have an answer 
ready, was it ever known, that even a servant was put 
, in irons for only telling a lie ? Call to mind that fatal 
night when the Gauls climbed up the Tarpeian cliff, 
and when Manlius all covered with sweat and blood, 
rescued, in a manner, even Jupiter himself out of the 
hand of the enemy. Do you think that half a pound 
of meal was a sufficient reward for the preserver of our 
country ? Will you suffer a man, whom you have al- 
most equalled to Jupiter, by giving him the surname of 
Capitolinus, to drag on a miserable life in a dungeon, 
and draw his breath at the pleasure of a jailer? Was 
one man able to preserve all, and shall not all be able 
to succour one ? — Discourses like these were frequently 
repeated ; and the people surrounding the prison, day 
and night, threatened to break it open. The senate, 
fearing lest the multitude in their fury should execute 
what they threatened, made a decree for his release ; but 
they did not thereby put an end to the sedition ; they 
only gave the seditious a leader. 

During these commotions, ambassadors arrived from 
the Latins and the Hernici, as also from the cities of 
Circaei and Velitras, demanding releasement of the pri- 
soners taken in the last action when the dictator Cossus 
defeated the Volsci. The ambassadors of the former 
were received (though their demand was rejected), be- 
cause those nations had been only allies of Rome ; but 
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the ambassadors of the latter were ordered immediately T«aror 
to depart, and not appear before the people, because ^ 
those cities had been upon the foot of Roman colonics. ” 

The former enjoyed their own laws ; the latter were 
subject to the laws of Rome, and had therefore no right 
to send ambassadors. 

II. When new magistrates came to be elected for 
the next year, the centuries chose Camillus military tri- no- 
bune a fifth time ; and with him they joined Ser. Cor- ■ ' ’ 
nelius,* P. Valerius,! Ser. Sulpicius, J C. Papirius, and rgilth" 
T. Quinctius.^ The confidence of Manlius was now Livy,^*’’' 
much increased by the timorousness of the senate, and c.' iii. 
the remissness of Cossus in not punishing him as a for- um,*.'""* 
iner dictator had done Maelius. And the poor plebeians 
entertained the hope, that under such a leader they 
should be able to get usury abolished. Livy gives us 
a long speech (doubtless of his own making) as spoken 
by Manlius, in an assembly held at his house in the‘‘"''- 
citadel. The substance of the discourse is an exhorta- 
tion to the plebeians “ to free themselves from the bur- 
den of their debts, and the tyranny of the patricians, 
by exerting their natural superiority of strength, and 
assuming the ascendant. — No more dictators — no more 
consuls — I declare myself the patron of the commons of 
Rome: my steady concern for their interests ha$t already 
fixed upon me that title. If you are willing to bestow 
a higher upon your leader, it will enable him to assist 
you more effectually in the accomplishing of what you 
desire.” Livy adds, * It is said, that from this time was 
set on foot a project for restoring kingly power ; but it 
is not clearly said how far it went, nor who were the 
projectors.” In the debates of the senate, alarmed at 
the cabals held at a private man’s house, a house too "s- 
in the citadel, many of the fathers declared loudly. 

That the commonwealth stood in need of another 
Servilius Ahala, who by one stroke should rid her of a 
bad citizen, and restore the public safety and tranquil- 
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Vftii lit) . And though the resolution of the assembly was, 
«o ii) words, more gentle, it was, in efiect, not less violent: 
— for by rfn order of the military tribunes to take care, 
e.'shth that the commonwealth suffered no detriment from the 
pernicious prefects of Marcus Manlius, they empowered 
them to act as Ahala had done. And now these ma- 
,gistrates, and the tribulies of the commons (for the 
latter, foreseeing that the loss of their dignities would 
soon follow that of the public liberty, had given them- 
selves wholly to the senate), consulted together upon 
the proper measures to be taken in the present exi- 
gence; and when they were at a loss, no one having 
proposed any better expedient than assassination, which 
yet in all appearance would occasion a dangerous con- 
flict, M. Manlius and Q. Petilius, both tribunes of the 
commons, started a new thought : “ Why do we make 
that to be a strife between the senate and the commons, 
which ought to be a war of tHe whole state against one 
pestilent citizen ? Why should we attack him united 
with the commons, when we may more safely attack 
him by the commons themselves ? We purpose to ap- 
point him a day to appear in judgment. Nothing is 
more odious to the people than royalty. And when the 
multitude shall see, that there is no contest with them ; 
that they are made judges in the cause; that the ac- 
cusers are plebeians, and the accused a patrician, and 
the crime charged, aspiring to be king; they will un- 
questionably shew, that there is nothing they regard 
with so true a tenderness as their liberty.” 

This advice being unanimously approved, they noti- 
c.' «o. fled to Manlius a day for his appearance, [before an 
assembly by centuries]. The plebeians were at flrst 
much affected to see him going about in a dress of 
mourning to solicit favour; not one senator, nor any 
of his kindred, nor even his brothers, Aulus and Titus, 
accompanying him ; a thing the like to which had 
never happened before. Whence it is evident, that 
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there was a combination of all the patricians to oppress Year of 
him, because he was the first of his fhmily who had fallen 
off from their party to espouse the cause of the plebeians. 

When the day of trial came, his accusers charged 
him with holding private assemblies, and ’with seditious 
words, ill-meant liberalities, and slandering the senate 
(with relation to the gold). But Livy tells ns, that he* 
could not in any author find what direct proofs the tri- 
bunes brought of Manlius’s aspiring to the regal power. 
However, he supposes that sufficient proofs they had, 
since nothing but the circumstance of the place where 
he was tried (which was the Campus Martins) hindered 
his immediate condemnation. 

Manlius is said to have produced near forty citizens, 
for the payment of whose debts he had advanced money, 
without interest, thereby recovering their effects which 
had been seized, and keeping their persons out of the 
prisons of their creditors. He produced two mural 
crowns (of gold), his rewards for having entered the 
first into cities taken by assault ; eight civic crowns (of 
oak'leaves), for having in battle saved the lives of so 
many citizen.s, among whom C. Servilius (when general 
of the horse) was one; the spoils of thirty enemies, 
whom he had slain with his own hand in single combat. 

He then opened his bosom, and shewed it covered with 
scars, left by the wounds he had received in fight. Look- 
ing often to the Capitol, he called upon Jupiter and the 
other gods for help ; and he conjured the people to turn 
their faces to that sanctuary, and, when they were going 
to pronounce judgment, to think of the gods who re- 
sided there. 

The people, touched with the humiliation and dis- 
tress of a Roman, who hy his bravery had saved the re- 
public, and having before their eyes the very place where 
he had fought so valiantly against the Gauls, could not 
resolve to condemn him. The military tribunes plainly 
perceiving this, and that unless the multitude were re-» 
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Ymr of moved to some place, whence they could not see the 

ROME^ ^ . .^1 ♦ 

370 . Capitol, they would never give sentence against the ac- 
' cused, deferred the decision of the affair to another day, 
figlitr and appointed the place of the assembly to be in the 
Peteline wood', without the gate Flumentana. Then 
the object, which had saved Manlius, no longer daz- 
zling the eyes of his judges, he was condemned to be 
thrown from the Capitol itself ; and the theatre of his 
glory became that of his punishment and shame. Two 
marks of infamy are said to have been fixed upon his 
memory ; one by public authority, the other by private. 
The public decreed, that no patrician should thencefor- 
ward dwell in the Capitol, or the citadel; and the Man- 
lian family came to a resolution among themselves, that 
no member of it should ever bear the praenomen of 
Marcus, Such (says Livy) was the end of a man who, 
if he had not been bom in a free state, would have 
deserved to be remembered with honour by posterity. 
The multitude very soon regretted the loss of him. 
Their fear of his ambition being over, they remembered 
only his virtues; and because a plague broke out at 
this time without any discernible cause, many of the 
people ascribed it to the severe treatment of Manlius : 
The Capitol (they said) had been polluted with the 
blood of its deliverer ; and the gods were offended at 
the execution, almost in their very presence, of a man, 
who had rescued their temples out of the hands of the 
enemy. 

REMARKS ON THE DEATH OF M. MANLIUS. 

M. Dacif.h expresses his wonder at ** the fantaitio hamour of the Roman people, 
who, though fully conviiioed of the guilt, could not prevail with themselves to con- 
demn the criminal, while they had the Capitol before their eyes ; yet presently after 
[without any new offence by him committed] could throw him headlong from that 
very Capitol, the sight of which had hindered them from condemning him.’*^ 

A JBtrange bizurrerie du people! il no pent se resoudre h condamner Manlius a la 
vuci du Capilole, ot on moment aprOs il le preoipite de ce merae Capitole, dont la vub 
4’avoit cmpccb^ do le condamner. Dac. Piut. Vie dc Cam. 
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Perhaps the reader may wonder at M. Dacier’a giving credit to this part of the 
sto^; I mean the trial and condeinnatioo of Manlius by an aasembly of the people : 

I am well persuaded that Livy gave do credit to it, nor to several other particulars 
which he has so pompously delivered concerning Manlius. 

The public examination (as Livy relates it) of Manlius, the year before his death, 1. 
by the dictator, Cornelius Cossus, has too strong a mark of fiction, to have passed 
upon Livy for true history. The dictator charges Manlius wi^h having slonderouslyi* 
accused the principal senators of secreting the gold that was snatched [by Camillus] 
out of the hands of the Gauls. And Manlius is represented as making no difliculty 
to own, that he had so accused them, and that he believes them guilty. Now it ^ 
absolutely incredible, that Manlius charged the senators with secreting what every 
Roman, then living, know with certainty to have been carried away by the Gauls 
fur that the Gauls, when they marched otT, did not go without the ransom-gold, is Vid. 
made indisputable by Polybius's account 3 which account Livy bad before him, though 
he takes no notice of it. 

Indeed, the saving of this gold, is a point with which the Latin historian seems to 
have been much perplexed. Saved it must he; because it was not fit that such a 
majestic people as the Romans should be redeemed like so many paltry slaves. 
Diique et homines probibuere redemplos vivere Romanos. Nam forte quudam, prius 
quam infanda merces pcrficeretur — Dictator intervenit, &c. Lib. 3. c. 49. 

Well, but what became of this gold, so fortunately preserved? Why, truly, both 
this (wliicli, In order to avoid a profane use of sacred treasures, bad been collected 
from the women) and other gold, that in tbo fright and hurry bad been taken out of 
several sanctuaries, and brqpghtinio the sanctuary of Jupiter, were deposited under 
tho pedestal of Jupiter's stutup. , 

But why, when all was safe and quiet, were not the women’s ornaraents restored to 
them? And why wero not the otlier parcels of gold replaced in the respective sanc- 
tuaries to which they belonged? The reason was, it could not be distinctly remem- 
bered from whence and froiii whom the several parts of the treasure came ; so it was 
tbouglil best that the whole should be deemed consecrated to tho gods. [As if the 
priest could not distinguish (he gold of their respective temples, nor the women their 
own trinkets.] 'i'lie women, it seciiis, in reward of their virtue, received public 
thunks; to which Uio public added an honour. Instead of restoring to them the 
fineries of the dress, it was decreed, that they should have fine things said of them 
at their funerals, as the men had.*^ 


ii sormoncs piciii criminom in patres: inter quos, ** thesauros Galliciouri 

occultari a patribus" jecil : iiec jam possidciidls publicis agris conteiitos esse, nisi 
pecuiiiaiii quoque publioam avcrtanl: ca res si pulam fiat, exsoivi plebem mre alieiio 
posse.” Indignuni facinus videri,qauni conferondum ad redimendain civitatein aCallis 
auroin fuerit, tribute colLitionem faclam ; idem uumm, ex hostibus captum, in paucorum 
prtedam cessissc. L. (i. c. 1%. 

Spem factaiii a te civitali video, fide incolumi,€X tliesauris Gallicis, quos primores 
patruin occiilteiit, credilum soivi posso.” c. 15. 

c N. B» It is not improbable that Manlius did accuse the principal senators, and 
Camillus among the rest, not falsely, but truly, of cmbe/zling (not the gold weighed 
out for tlio Gauls, and which the Gauls carried oil', but) wbal remained of the lrcu< 
sure, which the magistrates had amassed from voluntary contribution, after their pay- 
ing tho sum agreed upon for their ransom. That they were guilty of fraudulenl pur- 
poses with regard to that remainiug treasure, Livy rurnishos ground to believe, by 
what be says of their scrupulous casuistry, and of the reasons tliey found for not part- 
ing with the gold they bad gut into their possession. And it is very possible, that 
ibis gold, properly applied, might have gone a great way towards discharging the 
debts of the poor plebeians, as Manlius is reported to have said. 

^ Auruin, quod Gallis ereplum erat, qiioclque cx nliis ieinplis inter Irepidalioncm 
in Jovis ccllam collatuiii, quuin, id qmr rcfsrri oporleret, confiisn iiieiMori.i es&ot, 
sacrum omne judicatum, sub Jovis sella poiii jussura. Sam auto in eo reliqio civi- 
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II. That Manllnswas convicted before the people^ assembled bjr oentories, of attempt-' 
ing to make himself king of Rome ; and that the people condemned hiniy as guilty of 
that crime, to be thrown from the TarpeJan rock, are facts which seem to be as little 
worthy of belief, as that he accused the senators of secreting gold, snatched [by 
Camillas] out of the hands of the Gaols. 

1. For, first of all, Livy tells as that he could not in any author find what direct 
proofs tho accusers of JMaulius brought, of bis plotting to be king. Crowds of peo- 
ple about him; seditious words; ill-meant liberalities Hargitio]} slandering the 
senate in relation to the gold [faltax indicium] ; these were all the particulars men- 
tioned by those writers from whom Livy borrowed his accounts ; yet our historian 
supposes, that weighty matters were proved against him, because [it is said] the 
sentence was deferred, not on account of any want of evidence, but merely on account 
of tho place where the criminal was tried^ [the field of Mars, whence the Capitol 
could bo seen] ; that is to say, if Manlius was certainly tried by the people, and if 
sentence against him was deferred on account only of the place where he was tried, 
then it is probable there was sufficient proof of his guilt. But presently after, 

2. Our historian lets us know that ho is not quite sure that Manlius was tried and 
condemned by the people : for, after speaking of their passing sentence against him, 
contrary to their inclination, even when they were in a place from whence the Ca- 
pitol could not be seen, he adds, '*Some report that he was condemned bydnamvirs, 
created to inquire into his treason.” Sunt qui per duumviros, qui de perduellione 
anquirerent crealos, auctores sint damnaium. 

S. As Livy by these last words discovers, that he did not know certainly before 
what couit Manlius was tried ; so, by what he says in, tho preceding chapter, be 
seems to allow liis reader to believe, that the si\))pose^ criminal was never brought 
to trial before any court whatsoever, but was out off by an act of mere violence, an 
act of that absolute power with wbioh the senate had invested Camillas and the 
other military tribunes, on purpose to destroy him. 1 say, Livy seems to intimate 
this, when he tells us that the senate’s giving that extraordinary power to the ma- 
gistrates amounted to the same thing as a resolution to dispatch Manlius (as Abala 
had dispatched Mselius) without any previous form of process.* 

That they destroyed Manlius, by casting him down from the Tarpeian rock, may 
be easily believed, though we believe no public sentence to have passed against him 
specifying the punishment : because his bouse, where, it is probable, the officers of 
the magistrates seized him, stood iu the citadel, and therefore very near to that rock. 


tatis apparuerat, quod, quum in publico deesset aurum, ex quo summa pacine merce- 
dis Gallis confieret, a matronis collatum acceperant, ut auro sacro abstineretiir. 
Matronis gratis aclsc, honosque additus, ut earum, sicut virorum, post mortem so- 
lennis laudatio esset. Lib. 5. c. 50. 

Plularcb reports that the privilege granted to the women of having foneral orations 
was ill reward of their giving [he should have said lendlog] their ornaments to make 
a vase, to be sent to Delpbo8,in disobargeofCamillus’s vow, when lie was jast going 
to the assaolt of Veil. 

^ Quum dies venit, qute, prmter ooetus multiiudinis sediliosasque voces, et lar- 
gitioneiii ei fallax indicium, pertinentia pioprie ad regni crimen, ab accosatoribaa 
objecta sint reo, apod neiniuem anctorem inveniu. Nec dahito hand parva fuisse, 
quum damiiandi mora plebi non in causa, sod in loco, fuerit. C. 20. 

N. IS. Manlius’s liberalities to the poor are said to have been urged against bim 
as indications of bis inordinate ambition. And he, in his defence, is said to have 
produced 400 citizens, to whom be bad advanced money, without interest, to prevent 
their falling into the cruel hands of their creditors. 

* Magna pars [senates] vociferantur, ** Servilio Abala opns esse, qui non in vin- 
cula duel juhendo irritet publicum hostem, sed unius juctnra oivis finial intestinum 
belluiD.*’ Decurritur ad leniorem verbis sententiam, vim lamen eamdem liabentem : 
**‘Ut videsDt inagistratuH, no quid ex perniciosia consiliis M. Manlii rcspiiblica dc- 
irlmeiiti capiat.” L. 6. e. li>. 
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4 . To Ibe argameDts, above offered, agaioet the pretended trial and eondemnation 
of Manline, for plotting to be king, may be added tbe great unlikelihood, that any 
Roman, not out of his senses, would, in those times, furnish even the smallest 
ground for suspecting him of such a plot. Is it not, in the highest degree, impro- 
bable, that Manlius should hope to raise himself to a regal throne, hy the help of a 
populace, whom he could not but know to have an hereditary and insuperable aver- 
sion to the very name of king and kingdom : insomuoli, that flie ambition of reign- 
ing [cupiditai regnij was, with them, the most unpardonable of all crimes ; and for 
which no kind nor degree of merit could aton^ ? Livy, on tbe present occasion (as 
on several others), intimates this to have been the temper and turn of the Romacr 
people : ** lllud notandum videlur, nt sciant homines, qn» et quanta decora fisda 
cupiditas regni, non ingrata solum, sed invisa etiam reddiderit,*’ c. 20 : and then 
enumerates the worthy actions and heroic exploits of Manlius. [See what has been 
said on this head in the dose of chap. xiv. b. ii.] 

But if Manlius was not guilty of designs against the liberty of his country, nor of 
slandering the senators, what was it that made them so unanimously combine to de- 
stroy him ? 1 answer, His singular merit, his honest zeal for the liberty of his 
fellow-citizens the poor plebeian debtors, continually exposed to become slaves to 
their merciless patrician creditors; [* Consensu apprimi popularem virum, quod 
primus a patribus ad plebem defecisset his reproaching the nobles severely in 
words, and more severely by his example, with their rapaciousness, avarice, and b. 6. 
u|ipresaive usury; and bis urging them to do, freely and from virtue, what a few 
years after they were constrained to do by an act of the legislature, an act passed 
by tbe tribes, in spite of the qiost vigorous opposition from the senate, aided by Ca- 
millus, then dictator, and by a majority (which the senate had gained over to them) 
of the tribunes of tbe commons : I mean that law, which, to relieve the debtors, de- 
ducted from tbe principal debt whatever sums had been paid for interest.*’ It was 
but seven years after tbe death of Manlius, that Lioinius Stolo proposed that law : 
which, with two other laws, he, after a ten years* struggle, prevailed to have en- 
acted; much to the benefit of the commonwealth, as will be seen in tbe sequel of tbe 
story. 'Whatever appearance of injustice it may have, to make a law on purpose to 
binder those, who have fairly lent their money, from exacting what by contract is 
legally due to them from the borrowers ; such a law was absolutely necessary at 
this time, in order to preserve to tbe commons of Romo any appearance of freedom. 

And the very passing of this law, notwithstanding so mighty opposition made to 
it, is alone^ a cogent proof, that the oppression which they snffered wlls excessive, 
and the distemper of the state such as required extraordinary and violent remedies. 

If we consider the words with which Livy furnishes the centurion* (whom Manlius • ^ 
delivered out of the hands of bis creditor), and tbe speech of Manliest to the die- p. 12ft. 
tator Cornelias Cossus, we shall have a just idea of the miserable condition of the t See 
commons, and of the relief proposed by tbeir brave and generoos advocate. For it P* 
is evident ('as tbe reader will find) from tbe following parts of Livy’s narrative, that 
he does not make tbe two speakers exaggerate tbe grievances of the commons, or 
make them say more than was strictly true conoeruing llie oroel oppression which 
the poor debtors laboured under : and the very remedy proposed by Manlius was 
one of those remedies that, very soon after, were by tbo legislature judged neoessary 
to be employed. 

Livy and Plutarch represent tbe zeal of Manlius in behalfof the debtors, as having 
its Bonroe in envy and anger, envy to Camillas, and anger against tbe senate for pre- 
ferring that rival before him to govern the state and command the army. Doubtless 
in the year 369, when Manlius’s popularity is said to have alarmed the senate, be 
had just oause to think himself unworthily and injuriously neglected by tliem. But 
that this negleot of him was not the cause, but the effect of his zeal for the poor 
debtors, will, I think, appear from the following considerations. 
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A braver soldier tbao Marcus Manlius the Homan state had never produced. The 
military rewards which he received from the generals, under whom he served, are an 
incontestable proof of it; and in the year 361, two years before his most celebrated 
exploit of stfving the Capitol, he bad been honoured with the consulship. And yet 
after that important service (in 363) we never see him in any magistracy whatsoever. 
How shall we account for this ? It may easily be granted, that Camillas was superior, 
in abilities, to Manlinfi, and to every other Roman of that time, for the conduct of 
an army ; and this may furnish a plausible reason, why the senate, in pressing and 
extraordinary exigencies, bad recourse to those abilities. But since no less than 
pix persons were every year chosen to tlio military tribuneship (except in the year 
364, when the senate oontinued Camillus iu the dictatorship, that be might hinder 
the people from removing to Veil), and since there bad been five elections in the 
time between the Gauls' departure and the commotion occasioned by the generosity 
of Manlius in 369, how came it to pass, that a patrician of such high birth, a hero so 
applauded and extolled at the time of the siege, was never after appointed to be 
one of the six governing magistrates? His elder brother, Aolos Manlius, had no 
merit (that we read of) to recommend him, was nevertheless a military tribune iii the 
year 365, and again in 369, the very year in which the senate created Cornelius 
Cossus dictator to quell the commotion raised by the liberality of Marcus. 

May we not fairly gather from this uninterrupted exclusion of Marcus from the 
magistracy after the rebuilding of the city, that ho began about that time to dis- 
oblige Camillas and the other oligarchs : and that their discontent with him was on 
account of his compassionate concern, warmly expressed, for the poor plebeians, 
loaded with debt, and who had lately ** increased the burden by borrowing money 
to build their houses r" as Livy informs os. r # 

It ought here to be remarked, that the necessity of borrowing money to build was 
a necessity to which they were subjected, merely by the senate's refusing to let 
them remove to Veil ; which removal after the total destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls, would in all appearance have been a very reasonable measure : but it would 
not have been consistent with the views of the oligarchs, who were bent upon 
making to themselves iiniiieuse estates out ofthc newly-conquered Veieiitan territory. 

It is not indeed unlikely, that Manlius (who unquestionably saved the Capitol) was 
discontented to see Camillas (who unquestionably did not drive away the Gauls and 
save the gold) so distinguished by the senate, as if he alone was qualified to command 
an army. And Manlius might with the more reason be dissatisfied, as he knew that 
Camillus's cl;ief merit with the fathers was not his military skill, but his skill and 
inclination to keep the plebeians in extreme indigence, and ihercby in a state of ser- 
vitude to the patrician usurers. Livy, though be seems to have made it a rule to him- 
self, always to speak respectfully of the senate, yet tells us, ** that when the election 
of military tribunes, for Iho year 354, was coming on, tbe attention of the fathers to 
that affair, and their concern for the event, were very near being greater than their 
care about the war ^ and yet the Romans were at that time engaged in the im- 
portant siege of Veil : and he likewise tells us, *' that the senate, when in the year 
359, by using their utmost cflbrts, they got Camillus into the military ribnneship 
pretended, tliat it was to provide the republic with an able general, but that their 
real motive was to provide themselves with a magistrate, who would oppose the tri- 
bunes’ bill for a distribution of tbe public lands :"V so that Manlius, who was as 
compassionate and generous as be was brave, needed not the incitement of ambition 
or envy to npike him displeased with the senate's throwing so ranch power into the 

^ Jam comitia tribanorum militum aderant, quorum prope major patribus, quam 
belli cura erat. L. 5. c. 14. 

Coinitiis tribunoruiu militum patres suniiiia ope cvicerunt, ui M. Furius Cnmil- 
liis crearetur. Propter bulla simulabaiit parari duceiu, sed largitiuni iribunicia: ad- 
versariuB qaacrebatur. L. 5. c. 26. 
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bands of a maPt whoso temper and obaraotor made him very anfit to be at the helm 
of a free state. 

Just reasons anqaestiooably there were« why Camillas, tbougb an exile on acoonot 
of maleadininistratiun, was by an act of senate and people recalled from banisliment 
and created dictator iu the year 363, when the Gauls invested the Capitol ; bot the 
reasonableness of oontinuingp him in the dictatorship throughout the year 364, may 
very well be questioned. For it is not evident, that, in this unprecedented step, they 
liad any view to the good of the public ; and it is plain, beyond a doubt, that they had 
a view to their private interests: that by the means of Camillas, invested with the 
terrors of absolute power, they purposed to keep the people at a distance from Vei^, 
and thereby to binder them from having their jost share of the conquered lands, and 
likewise from seeing how shamefully the oligarchs made themselves riob by robbing 
the oommonwealtb. For that these were their principal objects appears from the 
whole thread of the history of these times. 

We have seen that the fathers, when, in the year S60, by tears and entreaties and Vid. 
talkuig much about religion, they had prevailed to have the [very unreasonable] bill, 
for dividing the senate and people between Rome and Veil, rejected, were in such 
joy for their victory, that the next morning they passed a decree for assigning to 
every freeman of Rome seven acres of the lands of Veii. Doubtless ibis decree, 
though represented by Livy as an act of voluntary bounty, when joy had opened and 
dilated the hearts of the senators (not apt to such effusion of goodness) was made 
in performance of a promise, by which they had gained a majority of the tribes to 
vote against the bill in qaesUun. And there is some reason to donbt, whether they 
ever put the decree in exception. And, if they did, it would seem, that they very 
soon got the land back again put of^the hands of the poor plebeians, and probably in 
Batibfaotion of interest for money they had lent to those plebeians.* For Livy in- •Vul. 
troduoes one of the tribunes, in that long contest which began about thirteen years supid, 
after this notable bounty, expostulating with the priucipal senators, **How they 
could have the confidence to desire that every one of them might be allowed to pos- 
sess more than 500 acres of land, while no more than two acres were allowed to each 
plebeian.’'^ 

To return to Camillas: lie was again created dictator in 365; and military tri- 
bune (fur the fourth time) in 368, and again in 370 ; and invested with absolute 
power, purposely to destroy Manlius. Though Caroillus had fire colleagues, Plu- 
tarch represents him as principal in the prosecution, and ns the magistrate who re- 
moved the assembly to n place whence the Capitol could not be seeu^ which makes 
M. Dacier ask, ** But why was Camillus so eager to got Manlius condemned, a per- 
son of such eminent merit, and who had served so well ? Why did he not leave that 
melancholy honour to his colleagues?” He adds, ** Livy, to avoid throwing all the 
odium of the action apon Camillus alone, says, That the [military] tribunes, perceiv- 
ing the effect which the sighi of the Capitol produced,” &o.* 

M. Dacier might have found perhaps a satisfactory answer to his question, if be 

I* Auderenlne postnlare, ut, quum bina jugera agri plebi dividerentur, ipsis plus 
quingenta jugera habere liceret ? Ut singuli prope treoentorum oivium possidereiit 
agrob, plebeio lioraini vix ad tectum neocssarium, ant locum sepulturae, suus pateret 
ager ? Liv. 1. 6. c. .36. 

And in lib. 6. o. 21. Livy informs ns, that the senate (in the year 571, jost after the 
murder of Manlius), to engage the people’s consent to a declaration of war, passed a 
deoree for dividing the Pomplin territory among them. Yet we do not find that this 
was done till many years after the deoree. 

‘ Mais poor quoi Caraillns poorsaivoit-U aveo tant d’ardeur la condamnation de 
fifanlius, d’nn homme de oo merite et qui avoit si bien servi ? Qiie ne oedoil il ce 
triste honoeur k ses collegues ? Aossi Tito live, poor ne pas faire tomber tou|e 
la Imne de oette action sur Camillus seal, dit, Qtte lea tribuna t^etant appercus de 
Ceffet qua cette vtie produiaoit, &o. 
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had attended (o what Plutarch aaja in hia comparison of Camillas with Theinistocles* 
'llie biographer, ibongli he sometimes extols the Roman hero to the skies, yet 
leaves it doubtful, Whether it was the love of liberty and of his country that made 
him prosecute Manlius to death, or whether his hatred to Manlius was not owing to 
a secret jealousy of a rival, illustrious by many noble exploits, and especially by that 
of saving the Capitol ; whence he acquired the surname of Capitolinos/' 

But without having recourse either to amor palruCf or to any supposed jealousy of 
a rival for military glory, it would seem that we may well account for Camillus's be- 
ing the chief actor in the destruotion of Manlius. This humane, generous, noble- 
spirited hero, by his civil and social virtues, reproached, eclipsed, and dishonoured, 
the invincible Camilles; and, by patronising the cause of the distressed plebeians, 
opposed the gratification of his (seemingly-ruling passion) avarice. 

Pre^'to * ^ celebrated author observes, '* That the writers of particular lives are apt to 

Life of he partial and prejudiced in favour of their subject, and to give us a panegyric in- 
Cicero, stead of a history — and that ** this seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, 
where the very inclination to write is generally grounded in prepossession, and an 
affection already contracted for the person whose history we are attempting ; and 
when we sit down with the disposition of a friend, it is natural for os to cast a shade 
, over his failings, and to give the strongest colourings to his virtues.” 

Perhaps there is not a more striking instance of the truth of what is here said, than 
Plutarch’s Life of Caraillos. It abounds with indications of an extreme partiality. 
He extols the only good action (recorded) of his hero, greatly beyond its merit; 
and discovers a most friendly disposition to believe, that he never did any thing 
wrong. 

Certainly it required no extraordinary elevatior of so»*l, nor any thing beyond com- 
mon prudence and policy, and^a moderate sense of honour, to act as Camillus did, 
with relation to the schoolmaster of Falerii. It was one of those parts of conduct, 
the performance of which does not render a man so praiseworthy as the non-perform. 
anceof them renders him infamous. Yet from Plutarch's admiration of the deed, one 
would imagine it to be something so glorious, as not to be looked at without having 
the eyes of our minds dazzled with its brightness. 

Vid. Camillus was, by the Roman people, thought guilty of impious vanity, when, with 
supra, his face painted red, and a chariot drawn by white horses, he rode in triumph for 
p. 86. the conquest of Veil. What says our biographer to this? Why, truly, he is of opi- 
nion, That we may reasonably presume, the gods would not have showered down 
so many favon'<9 upon Camillas, if he had really offended them by any impiety.” 

But did not Camillus embezzle and appropriate to bis private use some of the 
wealth belonging to the public 7 Of this he was accused ; and he was cited to appear 
in judgment before the people to answer the charge. Neither the principal men of 
bis tribe, nor bis clients (which, says Livy,i< made a considerable part of the com- 
mons), nor (according to Plutarch) bis colleagues herotdfore in office, nor his friends, 
when all were assembled to consider of bis case, would give biro any hopes of es- 
caping condemnation : so, to avoid a trial, be ran away, cursing bis countrymen. On# 
would naturally conclude from these particulars, that he was guilty. No, says Plu- 
tarch, ** the gods declared him innocent by bringing the Gauls against Rome to re* 
vengo bis caose, and punish the Romans for their unjust treatment of him.” 

And the biographer will have it, ** that be was banished for his steady opposition 
to the bill for removing half of the senate and people of Vcii which bill (if we may 
credit Livy) the people themselves, moved by the entreaties of the senators [and 

^ M. Forium ab nrbe amovere. Qoi, die dicta ab L. Apnleio tribuno plebis, 

propter pnedam Veientanam, filio quoque adolescento per idem tempos orbatus, quuro 
aocitis domuro tribulibus, et clientibus, quee magna pars plebis erat, perconctalus 
animos eororo, responsum tolisset, Se cvUatnroa qaanii damnatus fsset, abedivere eum 
non poue, iu exilium nbiit. L. 6. c. 3^. 
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probably more mored by a promise of seven aores of tbe lands of Veil to each of 
them], bad rejected three years before this prosecolion. 

Indeed it is highly probable, that, long before the impeachment of Camillas, tlio 
greater part of the plebeians bad received impressions mneh to bis disadvantage : for 
the whole series of his condact towards tbe commons appears, even from tbe ac- 
connts given of it by his panegyrists, to have been base and detestable : so base, that 
one may reasonably wonder how it ooold happen, that Camiyas should be snob a fa- 
voutile character as he certainly is with most readers of ancient history. However, 
this may perhaps be snfficiently accounted for by the same reflections which the in- 
genious writer, before quoted, makes on andtber occasion. ^ 

** Among the celebrated names of antiquity, those of the great conquerors and ge- Midd. 
nerals attract our admiration always the most, and imprint a notion of magnanimity, 
and power, and capacity for dominion, superior to that of other mortals : these are ' 
the only persona who are thought to shine in history, or to merit the attention of the p. 17. 
reader: dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and the pomp of their triumphs, 
we eonsider them as the pride and ornament of the lloinan name; while the pacific 
and civil character, though of all others the most beneficial to mankind, whose sole 
ambition was to support the laws, the rights, and liberty of his citizens, is looked 
upon as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to truckle to 
the power of these oppressors of their country.’* 

That Camillas was superior in military skill to all his contemporaries, and that he 
did important service to his country by many victories* in the field, is not to be dis- 
puted. But when we have granted thus much, what is there more to say in his 
praise ? How scandalous an appearance does he make as a citizen, a member of a 
republic erected on the principles of liberty? 

1. He is reported to have* vowed the tenth of the spoil of Veil to Apollo, in case 
tbe Romans should becohie masters of the place. 

Livy says, that Camillus made his vow just before be assailed the walls : accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was before he set oat from Rome to go to the siege : and it seems 
most probable, from the sequel of the story, that neither before nor after he left Rome, 
did he ever act so senseless a part : but that when he and the senate, thinking that 
the poor soldiers had got too rich a reward of their labours (during a ten years’ siege) 
wanted to rob them of part of it, he then falsely pretended to have made the vow in 
question. For should we grant, that the general of a Roman army might, from certain 
religions prepossessions, without being out of his senses, really intend to make a 
present of a tenth part of the wealth of Veil (the richest city of Tuscany) to the 
Grecian priests of Apollo at Delphi ; 1 say, supposing this. How came it, that Ca- 
millas did not in due time, and before the booty was carried off, acquaint the soldiers 
with his act of devotion ? Why, truly, he had forgot it : ** the worst,” says Plutarch, vid. 

** and tbe most ridiculous of all excuses.” The soldiers, nevertheless, threatened supra, 
with the anger of the gods, jiaid into the public stock tbe value of a tenth of what 
they had brought home. 

2. Fraud and imposture succeeding so well, a new trial of it is made the next year. 

The poor citizens being many of them eagerly bent on removing to Veil, that they may 
get a reasonable share of the lands belonging to it, Camillas, to throw a religious ob- 
stacle in their way, is pleased then to have a new scruple : he recalls to mind, that his 
vow to Apollo had comprehended, not only tbe moveables, bat the city of Veii, and 

all its territory. The senate*^ have tender consciences, and therefore refer this nice Vid. 

supra, 

; ; p. 89. 

t Plutarch, in comparing the exploits of Camillua with those of Themistooles, inti- 
mates, that there is so much of surprise^ and of the merveilleux, spread over tbe ac- 
tions of tbe Roman, as made them fitter sobjeots for painters and poets than for 
historians. 

™ Quum ea disoeptatio, anceps seuatui visa, delegata ad poulifices esset, adhibito 
Camillo, visum oollegio, quod ejus ante conceptum votum Veienti um fuisset, et post 
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case to the pontiftces, the casuists of the state. These having; discoursed with Ca* 
millos, and informed themselves satisfactoriljr of his Intention when ho made the vow. 
are clear in opinion, that Apollo most have the tenth of whatever bad, before the vow, 
Vid. belonged to the Veientes, and had since the vow fallen into the power of the Romans, 
supra, £^ot a word however of the money raised by the sale of Ibe captives, and transmitted 
’ to the public treasury (that is to say, transmitted to Rome for the use of the leading 
men of the senate): for though the pers^s of the Veientcs had fallen into the power 
of the Romans, yet the casuists, it is likely, might hold, that the persons of theyei* 
entes being the Veientes themselves, they could not properly be said to belong tb the 
Veientes, and so were not comprehended within the vow.] Well, but how shall 
Apollo get his dne 7 The tenth of the honses and lands of Veil cannot be sent to Del- 
phi. Camilliis and his associates have an easy expedient for this. They gel the 
town and territory appraised, and they pay out of the public treasury, into their own 
bauds, the tenth of the value; that they may bay gold to make a cap for Apollo. [The 
god was to have had a cup, before the appraiseiiienl, and he gets nothing more now : 
no; but the senate find their account in this transaction. For the public having par- 
chased, of the god, his tenth of the city and lands of Veil, and this tenth not being 
divided from the rest, it is become impracticable for the people to put their project 
in execution, till the senate shall think proper to ascertain and set out the particular 
houses and lands that belong to the public, in virtue of the late purchase.] 

Livy exhibits to his reader this whole scene of oppression, knavery, and religious 
imposture, and makes Camillas the principal actor in all : and yet speaks of him as 
the glory of Rome at this time, and Ibe envy of M. Manlius. 

On the other hand, though the historian (wanting proof) first supposes Marcus 
Manlius to have been actuated by pride, envy, and ambition, and then invents for 
him words and discourse, such as a man, under the influence of those passions, might 
possibly ntter ; yet it is to be remarked, that be mentions not any one thing as cer- 
tainly done by Manlius, but what is praiseworthy. 

And from these observations one would be inclined to think, that the oldest tradi- 
tions, and perhaps the first written accounts, concerning the transactions of thoae 
times, were all favourable to Manlius, and much to the disadvantage of the senate and 
Camillus: but that the later historians (and Livy in particular), who on many occa- 
sions do evidently consnll the glory of the Romans, and especially of the senate, 
more than trntli, perceiving plainly, that, in the minds of strangers and of posterity, the 
venerable fathers and optimates of those days would be mnoh disg;raced, if it re- 
mained an established point of history, ** That an eminent patrician, a man distin- 
guished for his bravery, and gallant exploits, and who bad done essential service to 
the state, was assassinated by them, only because he impoverished himself to relievo 
poor debtors, and warmly declaimed against excessive usury ;** the later historians, 

I say, to cover, in part, the infamons conduct of Camillus and the patrician faction, 
thought it convenient to suppose (without evidence) the troth of what that faction 
imputed to Manlius, when they bad determined to cnt^bini off. Accordingly, those 
writers have reported, that in all probability Manlius (otherwise a Roman of eminent 
virtue) was seized with the cupiditas^regni,^ and endeavoured to make himself king 
of Rome. Of this charge against him, Livy confesses that ho foond no proof, except 


votnm in potestalem populi Romani venisset, ejns partem decimam Apollini saonim 
esse. Ita in aeslimationem urbs agerque venit : peonnia e icrario proinpta, et tribn- 
nis militom oonsoLaribus, at anrum ex ea coemerent, negotium datum. L. 5. o. 25* 
•Vid. • The same distemper had, with equal troth, been impqted to Sporius Cassius,* 
supra, fod in aftertimes was imputed to Tiberius Graoobus and Kfii brother Caios. This 
vol. i. stfafagem of the senate, when they wanted to doetroy an adversary by the hands of 
p .361. iHb Roman people, was somewhat like pointing out to oar populooe a man, as bit 
et. seq. ^ gg j inonrable, and whom it is necessary to destroy in order to pre- 

vent mischief. The latter is not so malicious, because not so certainly fatal, as was 
the other. 
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his good deeds (his liberaliries), and some seditions disoourse, tlint is to say, some 
discourse against exorbitant usury, cruelty to insolvent debtors, and robbing the 
public ;iof all which the chief men of the senate were notorionsly guilty : for it is to 
bo observed, that, with Livy, sedition frequently signifies nothing more than oppo> 
sition to the desires and measures of the senate. 

If it be granted (as surely it will), that in order to form just ideas of the merit or 
dei^erit of those men who make the prindtpal figures in history, we must attend 
chiefly to what they did, and not to the diameters given of them by their historians, 

M. Manlius Capitolinns will, I think, appear to have been an honest, benevolent, 
generous, open-hearted, bravo soldier, a friend to just liberty ; the invincible M. Fiv 
rius Camillus, a vain, hypocritical, avaricious robber of the public, the champion of 
tyrannical usurers, and the murderer of the best man in the commonwealth. Always 
a hero in the field, always an oppressor in the city, he opposed for ten years together 
the enacting of those laws, to the execution of which, when enacted, were owing the 
liberty, the virtue, the glory, and the empire, of the Romans.^^ I mean the laws pro- 
poMd by Liclniiis Solo, in the year 377, and passed by the tribes in 386. A 
w/Jler, on no occasion partial to the tribunes of the commons, tells us, that ** they Dr. Midd. 
never left teasing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the pie- 
heian families a promiscuons right to all the magistracies of the republic, and by that 
means a free admission into llie senate.’* He adds, Thus fir (hoy were certainly in p. :) 7 . 
the right, and acted like true patriots ; and after many sharp contests had now 
brought the government of Rome to its perfect stale j when its honours were no longer 
confined to particular families, but proposed equally and indiflcrcntly to every citi- 
zen; who, by his virtue and services, either in war or peace, could recommend him- 
self to the notice and favour oChis countrymen.” To hinder this improvement of the 
constitution, and to keep the plebeians in a slavish depcndance on insatiable patrician 
usurers, were the chief objects of the euro of the great Camillas in his old age. Created 
dictator by the senate (in the year 385) for no other end, but that he might abuse the 
power annexed to that office, he (to answer the purpose of his creation), by menaces, 
and by his lictors, drove the people from the Forum, when they were going to enact 
the most excellent laws. The two tribunes, however, not dismayed hereby, and know- 
ing his weak side, quickly frightened him, by an attack there, into an abdication of 
Ills dictatorship. Plutarch speaks only of their threatening him with a heavy fine ; but 
Livy tells as,r that, according to some writers, the tribunes actually got a law passed 
by the commons, subjecting him to that heavy fine, in case he interposed his autho- 
rity of dictator, to hinder the proceedings of the comitia. Be that os it will, Camillas, 
after mention of the fine, suddenly laid down bis sovereign magistracy, under pre- 
tence, says Plutarch, of bodily indisposition. The Latin historian, very unwilling 
to believe that the hero retreated through fear, gives four or five reasons against that 
opinion ; and is inclined to think that, he quitted bis post out of a religions scruple, 
relating to some ncwly-disco .>ercd defect in the ceremony of bis inauguration: but 
if the love of riches was the hero’s ruling passion, as it seems to have been, this will 
furnish a sufficient answer to twenty better reasons than Livy has produced ; and, by 
the aocounl which Plnlarcli gives of (he insult offered to the hero the next year, when 
he was again dictator, and of the meek part be then acted, it appears (if the story be 


ne introauction 10 uie lourin dook 01 inis nisinry, me reaucr wm imu 
Ds on the excellency of these laws ; and he may find the sitme reflections in- 
I the preliminarj^disoourse of the inganions iiitbor of the new translation of 


0 In the introduction to the fourth book of this History, the reader will find somo 
reflections 1 
serted in ( _ 

Caesar’s Commentaries. 

P — Re neutrd inclinata, magistrata se abdieavit: sen quia vitio crealns erat, ut 
soripsere quidam*; sen qnia tribani (flabU tolerant ad plebem, idque plebes scivit, at, 
si M. Furius pro diotatore quid egiiseti qaiogenidm inillinm aeris ei inulola esset. 
Ij* 6* c» 38. 
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true, for Liry fays nothing of it) that the tribanes, by threatening to make him pay, 
bad totally sabdoed bis spirit. 

I oonolode from the whole of these remarks, that Manlius, innocent of all designs 
against the liberty of his country, fell a sacrifice to the avarice and ambition of Ca- 
millas, and the other oligarchs, bis associates in oppressive iniquities. 


CHAP. III. 

I 

During the six following years, and the beginning of the seventh, Rome is almost 
entirely free from civil dissensions ; but wars are carried on abroad against the 
Prsenestini and Volsci, with very little interruption. Camillas being one of the 
military tribunes in the year 373, gives a remarkable proof of his moderation, 
when disrespectfully treated by one of his oolleagaes. 

ROME Aulus Manlius* [probably an infamous usurer, and 
B.C.S81. for that reason not unconsenting to the death of his 
Th'irt,. brother Marcus’] was chosen one of the military tri- 
miiluib. hunes at the very next election, and with him were 
uvy. joined L. Valerius,t Ser. Sulpicius,;j; L. Lucretius,^ L. 
«; ji. .dEmilius,|| and M. Trebonius. The plague still raged, 
to add to the misfortune, Rome was not only threat- 
♦iw again by the Volsci, but by some of her own colo- 

•'i®® which revolted ; so that the senate found it neces- 
sary to engage the people’s consent to a war. And in 
to this, they promised to divide the Pomptin terri- 
tory among them, and named five commissioners to 
make the distribution of lands, and three others to lead 
a colony to Nepete. Hereupon the tribes unanimously 
agreed, notwithstanding the opposition of the tribunes, 
that troops should be raised to act against the several 
enemies of Rome. Accordingly troops were raised; but, 
the plague continuing, the military tribunes durst not 
lead them into the held. And though Prseneste followed 
the example of Velitrse, Circssi, and other colonies, the 
low condition of the republic obliged her to suspend her 
resentments. 

.«Afe.rth But iu ^e following military tribuneship of Sp. Papi- 
u*wr«^iiu 8 , L. Papirius, Sef. Cornelius,* Qi iSfervilius, Ser. Sul- 
and L. .£milius,i' the two first marched an army 

4 Ablau Mauliui was ope of the military' tribunes when the patricians made thpir 
« first atteiapt to destroy hif brother, in the year 369. 
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towards Velitr®, and in tfie neighbourhood of that place, 
defeated the Veliterni, though joined by great numbers 
from Praneste. The generals did not think it advisable — 
to besiege Velitr®, but rather to pursue the war with 
vigour against the Praenestins, who had farther provoked 
the Romans by assisting the Volsci. 

And now the republic havmg much work upon her 
hands, turned her eyes again upon the invineible Camil- •ij:;. " 
lus, to raise him a sixth time to the military tribuneship. -LI—' 
Camillus, apprehensive of the vicissitude of fortune, was 
willing to spend the remainder of his days in tranquil- 
lity : but in vain he endeavoured to excuse himself, by 
pleading his age and infirmities ; the people declared, p- iv- 
that they did not expect him to fight in person, either 
on foot or on horseback, but only desired him to assist 
the army with his counsel, and make it invincible by 
commanding it. A. Posthumius, L. Posthumius, L. 
Furius, L. Lucretius,* and M. Fabius Ambustus, were^Y^j*'"'' 
chosen to be bis colleagues. The senate decreed the 
conduct of the war against the Volsci to Camillus ; it 
fell by lot to L. Furius to be joined with him. All the 
troops, consisting of four legions, marched towards Sa- 
tricum, which theVolsci and Praenestins had lately taken, 
and wjhere they had formed their camp. Camillus posted 
himself at a small distance from the enemy, bift was in 
no haste to fight; he either waited for better health, or 
to receive a reinforcement of troops. In the mean time 
the Volsci endeavoyred to provoke the Romans to a'.*3. 
battle, and these grew impatient of the insult. Their 
ardour for fighting was increased by the rash discourses 
of young Furius, who imputed the prudent delays of bis 
colleague, to his age, which (he said) had chilled his 
blood.” He at length addressed himself ^ Camillus, 
reproached him jvith his inaction,"* and urged him to C'ainilluH, 
comply with the desires -of the soldiers, ^millus an-.’’' 
swered with an air of superiority, but with great temper. 

That hitherto the Roman people haS' not been dissa- 

VOL. II. * , I. 
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Year of tisficd with his conduct in war; that, nevertheless, if thje 
373- impetuosity which hurried the soldiers on to an engage- 
‘ ment was not to be restrained, he wished them success, 
but desired to be excused, on account of his age, from 
"III. irib gjjgggjpg jn tjjg foremost ranks. While Furius drew up 
his troops in order qf battle, Camillus prepared a corps 
f/e reserve to assist his coltbague in case of distress ; and 
this precaution proved of great importance: for when 
the young general, whose vigorous charge did not fail 
to put the Volsci to flight, had, through his indiscreet 
warmth in pursuing them too far, sufiered a defeat, 
Camillus rallied the broken cohorts, and repulsed the 
1; enemy. The next day he joined battle with them again. 
Furius, whom he had placed at the head of the cavalry, 
being sensible of his fault, entreated his troops to exert 
themselves to recover his reputation. Accordingly, when 
the infantry were hard pressed, the horse, at his request, 
dismounted, and gave them assistance so opportunely, 
c. S5. as to make them victorious. Among the prisoners were 
found some of the inhabitants of Tusculum, a neigh- 
bouring city, and in alliance with Rome. These, being 
examined, declared, that they had taken arms with the 
consent of their magistrates. This account alarmed 
Camillus, and he thought it necessary to go in person 
to Rome with the prisoners, and lay the matter before 
the senate. Though he left Furius to command the 
troops during his absence, yet it was generally believed, 
both in the army and in the city, that his chief business 
at Rome was to complain of him. The senate, therefore, 
when they observed that he said nothing of Furius, but 
conflaed his discourse to the j’evolt of the Tusoulans, 
were much astonished ; , and still more so, when, of all 
hiscolleagi^es, he chose Furius to accompany him in the 
new expedition against Tusculum. Byi this conduct Ga- 
.g^illus gained honour to himself, and covered thedis- 
' 'grace of the young general [probably his kinsman]. As 
* for the Tusculans, they disarmed the r^ntment of the 
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Romans by making no resistance. Gamillus found the vtu-of 
husbandmen at work in the fields, as in times of the 
profonndest peace ; the magistrates of the city sent him 
provisions, and came out to meet him ; and when he 
entered the place he found the shops arfd schools open, 
the markets full, and not the least sign of war. The 
generals, pleased and satisfied with these tokens of re- 
pentance, advised the senate of Tusculum to send a 
deputation to Rome, there to make their submission. 
Deputies were accordingly dispatched, who, habited in 
mourning, and with their dictator at their head, addressed 
the conscript fathers in a suppliant manner. The senate 
readily forgave the Tusculans, and, to make them en- . 
tirely Roman, granted them, soon after, the privileges of 
Roman citizens. 

The following administration of L. Valerius,* P. Va- v^rof 
leriusjf L. Meneifiu8,J^ C. Sergius, § Sp. Papirius, and 374. 
Ser. Cornelius, II was disturbed by domestic seditions and — 
a foreign war. The two censors had begun to examine »cona 
into the grounds of the complaints made by the poor 
debtors, when one of tho.se magistrates died ; upon which 
the other, as custom required, laid down his office, and jiVni 
the Romans proceeded to a new election. But the pa- t Ati.ira 
tricians, who were doubtless afraid of a census (because iak. 
it must of course discover their riches and ^excessive ure. 
usury, and the oppression which the poor debtors la- im.e!" '* 
boured under), pretended some defect in the election, 
and thence took occasion to declare publicly, that it was 
against the will of the gods, that the republic should 
have any censors this year. The tribunes of the com- 
mons exclaimed against this proceeding, as an intolerable 
artifice; and would suffer no levies to be made to oppose Livy, 
the Prsenestins, till these, imboldened by tfie discord in c.'W<. 
Rome, came pillaging to its very gat^. Th^n in a fright 
and a hurry the people all ran to arms, Titus Quinctius 
was created dictator, troops were raised without oppo- 
sition, and the Prsanestins (aoch a dread they had of a 

1.2 
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v.arof dictator) instantly removed farther off’. Possessed with 
374. a vain conceit, that the banks of the Allia must always 
— — ' prove a fatal place to the Romans, they encamped there, 
fecond and were there routed. The dictator, by assault, took 
eight towns subject to Prajneste, and then Velitrse; after 
b.®"’ which, Prmneste, without waiting, to be attacked, capi- 
tclatcd. From that city Q^uinctius brought, in triumph, 
the statue of Jupiter Imperator, and placed it in the Ca- 
pitol between the sanctuaries of Jupiter Capitolinus and 
Minerva, and then abdicated his dictatorship, which he 
had held only twenty days. 

ME government of the republic passed now into the 

^ hands of three patricians and three plebeians: the former 

wereP. Manlius, C. Manlius, and L. Julius;* the latter 

tiUrd C. Sextilius, M. Albinius, and L. Antistius. To the 
Manlii, because more nobly born than their plebeian 
timt colleagues, and more in favour than "Julius, the senate 
gave the conduct of the war against the Volsci, but had 
soon cause to repent of this preference : for those gene- 
rals, without first acquainting themselves with the coun- 
try,' sent out some cohorts to forage ; and, upon the single 
report of a Latin, who, disguised under the appearance 
of a Roman soldier, came hastily with the false tidings, 
that the foragers were by the enemy intercepted and 
surrounded, marched the army with all expedition to 
their rescue, and thereby fell into an ambush, where the 
desperate courage alone of the soldiers (not the skill of 
the commanders) preserved them from total destruction ; 
and the Volsci, during the action, detached a part of 
their troops, which surprised and plundered the Roman 
camp. When the news of these disasters came to Rome, 
the senate were at first for naming a dictator ; but judg- 
ing by the inaction of the conquerors, that they knew 
ndt how to improve a victory, it was only resolved to 
call home the army and its commanders, During these 
misfortunes abroad, Rome continued free from all do- 
mestic broils ; which may reasonably be imputed to the 
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share the plebeians had at this time in the govern- 

The next year, when Sp. Furius, Q. Servilius,* C. Li 

cinius, P. Claslius, M. Horatius, and L. Geganius, all 
patricians, held the military tribuneship, was far from ™ a 1". 
being so peaceable. What gave occasion to the distuij}- 
ance, were the debts. To inquire into these, two cen- 
sors had been created; but they could not proceed in 
the affair, because of a fresh irruption of the Volsci into 
the Roman territory. The tribunes of the commons, 
however, pursued their point with more warmth than 
ever, and opposed the levies, till they had forced the se- 
nate to issue a decree, that no person should be dis- 
turbed either for private debts, or for the public taxes, 
during the present war. Hereupon all opposition to the 
levies ceased, and the Romans took ample revenge on 
the Volsci. But the vvar was no sooner at an end, than 
the creditors renewed the prosecution of their debtors ; 
who, far from having any hopes of discharging their old 
debts, found themselves under a necessity of contracting 
new, on account of a tax imposed on them, to defray the c..i3. 
expense of a wall of square stone, which the censors 
were building ; and the oppressed plebeians could get 
no help from their tribunes, because, no army being at 
this time wanted, these had no levies to obstruct. 

Nay, the next year, when, by the powerful influence Y.arof 
of the patricians, six' men of that order were again in”’^^ 
the supreme magistracy, they raised, without any oppo- 
sition from the tribunes of the commons, three armies, 
one to guard the city, another to be ready to march on 
any unexpected occasion, and a third to take the ffeld 
under the command of Valerius and iFlmilius, against 
the confederated Latins and Volsci, who had com- 
menced hostilities, and were encamped near Satricum, 
a city of the Volsci. In this war the Romans had the 

' L. .Emilios, a fifth time, L. Qoioct. Cincinoat:, a second time, 

S. Sutpicius, a second ftmo, C. Vetorios, 

P. Valerias, a fourth lime, C. Quiotias. 
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J'^^^advantage. The confederates, after sustaining some 
B c]fii quarrelled among themselves, upon the question, 

Whether the war should be continued? The Antiates 

and the rest of the Volsci desired peace ; the Latins, ob- 
mii.trib.sjinately averse to it, separated fVom them in a rage, 
w,hich they .vented first on Satricum, reducing it to 
ashes, and sparing only a temple of the goddess Matu- 
ta. (This divinity, according to Plutarch, was the same 
whom the Greeks called Leucothea, or Ino, daughter of 
Cadmus.) Thence they fell upon the Tusculans, to pu- 
■ nish them for having deserted the Latin confederacy, 
and accepted the privileges of Roman citizens. They 
surprised the town, but the inhabitants retired into the 
citadel, which they held out till they were relieved, pro- 
bably by that Roman army which had been kept ready 
to march upon occasion. The Romans took the place 
by assault, and the Latins within the walls of it were all 
cut to pieces, not one escaping. 
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CHAP. IV. 

SjiCT. I. The lower sort of the people of Rome are overawed and oppressed hy the 
great and the rich and the commons in general lose that spirit and oourage tliej 
formerly had in contending with the nobles. II. In the midst of this extreme de- 
jection, the vanity of a woman sets three bold and enterprising men at work to raise 
the fortune of the plebeians higher than ever, and to obtain even the dignity of tbu 
consoKsliip for persons of that order. The three who form this design are M. Fa- 
bios Ambastus, the lady’s father (a patrician); G. Licinios Stolo, her husband (a 
plebeian) ; and Ij. Sex tins (another plebeian of great distinction.) The two latter 
Laving obtained the oflSce of tribunes of the people, propo.sed a law for the restraifi- Lu Iumu 
ing of usury, another to prohibit any citizen from possessing more than ,500 laws, 
acres of land, and a third to restore the consulate, and make it an established 
rule for the future, that of the two consols one shall indispensably be a plebeian. 

The senate and patricians on this occasion gain over to them eight of the tribunes, 
who pronouncing the word veto, when the affair is brought before the tribes, quash 
the whole project for the present. 111. Licinios and Sextius, in revenge, and to 370 , 
gain their point, being continued in the office of tribunes of the commons, oppose 
and hinder fur four years successively any election of military tribunes ; and the 
republic falls into a kind of anarchy. But, in the fifth year, a new war breaking 3132. 
out, obliges them to desist from their opposition ; and then six military tribunes, 
all patricians, are chosen to the government. The war continuing, military tri- 
bunes are again elected, and these too are six men of Ibe patrician order. Never- 
theless, asFubiusAmbnstiis happens to be one of thenumber, Sextius and Liciiiius, 
having bis countenance and a.ssi 8 tance, take this opportunity to renew their pro- 
posal of the three laws ; to which they add a fourth, importing, that ten guardians, 
instead of two, shall have the care of the Sybilline books, and that of these ten, five 
shall be plebeian. The determination of the whole affair is suspended on account 
of the absence of so many eff lizend as are employed in the war. IV. The next year 31M-. 
the republic has again six patrician governors, but the senate is obliged to have re- 
course to a dictator, and Camillus is raised (a fourth time) to that dignity. He ^ 
disperses by his authority an assembly of the tribes, which the tribunes bad con- 
vened in order to get the laws passed ; and presently after resigns his post. V. 

P. Manlius is chosen dictator in his room. This dictator names a plebeian to be 
his general of the horse, the first instance of such a nomination. The tribunes, bar- 
ing a supreme magistrate so favourable to them, think of pushing the affair with 
fresh vigour ; but the people themselves grow cold and indifferent as to that part 
of the project which relates to the consulate. Sextius and Liciiiius, enraged hereat, 
tell them plainly, in a general assembly, that either that law, which qualifies ple- 
beians for the consulate, shall pass, or none; aud that if they pcrsi.st in such ingra- 
titude to their protectors, they will no longer serve in the office of the tribuneship. 

Appius Claudius (grandson of the decemvir) makes a speech, expftiating on the 
insolence shewn in such a declaration. The decision of the affair Is put off'. Soon 
after the commons obtain the law concerning the Sybils’ books, and then suflTer new 
military tribunes to be chosen, all patricians. VI. Tbe contest relating to the other 
laws is revived with great heat, but is again suspended by the approach of an army 
of Gauls. Camillas is appointed dictator (a fifth time). He defeats the enemy, 
and has a triumph at his return to Rome. VH. Tbe tribunes, Sextius and Lici- 
uius, being resolved to cerry their point, summon the tribes, and proceed immedi- 
ately to take the voices. Upon the dictator’s opposing their measures, they send 
an officer to seize him and carry him to prison. This causes a great commotion 
and struggle. The dictator and senate retire to tbe senate-boose, to consider what 
is best to bo done, and they come to a resolution to concede that one of the con- 
suls may be a plebeian. Hereupon tbe centuries choose L, .Emilias and L. Sextius JMebeiHn 
(the tribune) to the consulate. Bat now the senate refuse to confirm the election consul, 
of the latter, which occasions new and warm contentions. The dictator, to quiet 
them, proposes that the prerogative of judging in civil causes be taken from the 
consulate, and praetors be appointed to perform that function, and that these prae- rractorb. 
tors be always patricians. Hereto both parties agree, and the senate acquiesce in 
having a plebeian consul. VIII. The corule aedileship is established io favour of 387. 
the patricians. The tribunes soon after obtain, that plebeians may be chosen to tbe Curule 
corule aedileship. IX. 'I’lie next year, L. Genucius and Q. Servilius being con- 
suls, a dreadful plague in Rome curries off many persons of distinction, among * 
whom was tL«gn»t Camilla.. 
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Year of I. A TREATY coiicludcd with the Anliates, and the de- 
377. fcat of the Latins, gave the republic an interval of rest 
—L^'from foreign wars : but as the senators and rich patri- 
cians, when they stood in no need of the assistance of 
",'iy "'' the lower sort,' never failed to oppress them ; so the 
more quietness there was at this time abroad, the more 
violence and tyranny did they exercise at home towards 
their plebeian debtors. Multitudes of these being insol- 
Naxi.vcnt, were condemned to be bond-slaves* to their mer- 
ciless creditors ; which melancholy scene so depressed 
and sunk the spirits not only of the meaner plebeians, 
but even of the most considerable of that order, that, far 
. from having the courage to stand in competition with the 
nobles for the military tribuneship, there was not among 
them all a man of ability and experience, who would 
sue for or consent to bear even the plebeian magistracies.® 
But now, at this very crisis, when the*particians seemed 
to have secured to themselves for ever all authority in 
the state, and to have reduced the commons to a kind 
of despondent subjection, a trifling accident gave occa- 
sion to a wonderful change in the face of things : the 
plebeians on a sudden raised their drooping spirits, and 
with a dauntless ambition carried their pretensions, and 
with success too, higher than ever. 

II. M. Fahius Ambustus, a patrician of great cre- 
dit in both parties, had two daughters, of whom the 
elder was married to S. Sulpicius, a patrician by birth, 
and now military tribune ; the younger to a rich ple- 
beian, named C. Licinius Stolo. One day when this 
• plebeian’s wife was at her sister’s house, a lictor who 

" Qaanto inagU prosperln co anno livllis tranqu ilia omnia foriserant, (anto in urbe 
li.s patruni indies miiieriirqui' plebis cresccb'jnt n^quuin eo ipso, quod ncccsse crat 
.•'olvi, racnJlns solvcndi inipedirelor. llaqiie qiitthi jniii ex re nihil dari posset, fama 
corpore judifali iitquc, addict! creditoribus satisliiciebant, poenaque in vicein fidci 
(-esNcrnt. Adco ergo obnuxios sumniiscruiil aniinos non innini suiuin, sed prin- 
ripes eliam plebis, ut non modo ad tribunntiim mililum inter patricios pctenduio, 
quod taiiia vi, ul lievret, tetenderant ; sed tie ad plebeios qaideni roagistratus ca- 
pessendos pctendoM|ue uUi viro acri expcrientiqiic animus esset : possessioneinque 

Imnnvia tl iilaKa niiti* annnu Mi.tllllAroisaA in noMimAniiM w«n4naa 

viderentur. Ne id niniis botiiin parti alter! esset, parva (ul plcrunique sold) rem 
ingentem nioliundi causa iiitervenit. M. Fobii Ambusti, See. 
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walked before Sulpicius at his return from the senate,^*" ^ 
thundered at the door (a usual thine) with the staff *tt. 

^ B. C. 375. 

of the fasces, to give notice that the magistrate was com--; 

ing. This noise, to which the wife of Licinius had nots^^ 
been accustomed, put her into a frighl. Her sister,”"' " ' 
taking notice of it, could not, forbear laughing at her, 
seeming much to wonder at her ignorance. A very* 
small matter, says Livy, is sufficient to disturb the quiet 
of a woman’s mind. The vanity of the younger Fabia 
was stung to the quick by her sister’s laughing ; it made 
her feel the inequality of their conditions; and her un- 
easiness did not fail to be increased by the crowd of peo- 
ple that came to pay their court to her sister, and re- 
ceive her commands. Her father happening to see her 
while she was yet in the first anguish of her grief, and 
perceiving by her countenance that something troubled 
her, kindly asked her what it was, and whether all was 
well at home. At first he could get no satisfactory an- 
swer from her : she was ashamed to own, either that she 
envied her sister, or was discontented with her husband. 

But Fabius continuing, in soft words, to press her to 
disclose the secret, she at length confessed, that the true 
cause of her pain was her being married unsuitably to 
her quality, and into a family incapable of honours and 
high stations. The father being very fond of his daugh- 
ter, omitted nothing that could be said to comfort her, 
promising, “ that it should not be long before she saw 
at home the same honours which she had seen in her 
sister’s house.” And from this time he began to plot 
with his son-in-law for the interest of the commons ; 
these two associating in the projects L. Sextius, a 
young plebeian of capacity and spirit, and who wanted 
nothing but a nobler birth to qualify him for the highest 
offices in the republic. The oppression which the poor^>»y. 
plebeians laboured under at this time, and from which c.m. 
they could never hope to be freed, but by raising some 
of their own body to the-supreme power, gave a fair oc- 
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Ko»iE cabal to attempt an innovation in the go- 

It was thought expedient, for the easier 
compassing their designs, that Licinius and Sextius 
should begin, by getting the plebeian tribuneship, a ma- 
iiiii.trib. gistracy that would enable them to open themselves a 
way to the highest dignities. And when they had car- 
ried that first point (which they soon did), they immedi- 
ately bent all their thoughts and power to put the ple- 
beians, already not inferior to the nobles in courage and 
virtue, upon a foot of equality with them in respect of 
honours too, boldly aiming, not at the military tribune- 
ship, but at the very consulship itself. They proposed 
a law for suppressing the office of military tribune, re- 
storing the consulate, and requiring, that of the two con- 
suls to be annually chosen, one should always be a ple- 
beian. And in order to make the people more eager to 
pass this law, they tacked it to two others relating to 
the debts and the conquered lands. 

By the first of these two laws there was to be deducted 
from the capital debt whatever sums had been paid for 
interest, and the principal was to be discharged in three 
years, and by three equal payments. 
bIu civ second was to prohibit any Roman citizen from 

b. 1 . c. 3 . possessing more than five hundred acres of land. What- 
ever lands any one held beyond that restriction were to 
be taken from him, and divided among the poorer 
citizens. 

It is easy to guess, that laws of 'such weighty import 
were not to be obtained without violent struggles. 
Riches and honours, those objects of the most passionate 
desires of men, were the interests in question. The se- 
nators, alarmed and terrified, held public and private 
councils, but could fall upon no expedient to avert the 
impending evil, except that of^ gaining some of the tri- 
bunes over to their party ; an expedient which in like 
contests they had formerly employed with success. And 
now the eight colleagues of Licinius and Sextius were all 
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prevailed with to oppose the measures of these two ; so 
that when the projectors of the new laws had convened ^ 
the tribes to give their voices concerning them, the • ' ' 

other tribunes would not so much as suffer the reading Anh’^' 
of them to the assembly : the word veto (I forbid) put a 
stop to all proceedings thereupon. The two tribunes 
having frequently assembled the people, but still in vain, * 
Sextius, at length, addressing himself to the patricians, 
said aloud, “ Very well ; since intercession * is always to 
have so prevailing a power, we shall take care to defend 
the commons with the very same weapon. Appoint an 
assembly whenever you please for electing military tri- 
bunes ; the word veto, which our colleagues now chant 
in concert so harmoniously, will not then be so pleasing 
a music to your ears.” 

I'ii. These were no empty menaces; for, the time Years of 
being come for a new election of curale magistrates, stb. m . 
Sextius and Licinius opposed and hindered all proceed- me. ' 
ing thereto: and being themselves continued in the pie- ^vy. 
beian tribuneship, they renewed the same opposition for 
five years successively, so that the republic fell into a 
kind of anarchy. At length, in the fifth year, a foreign 
enemy came as it were to the assistance of the senate. 

The inhabitants of Velitrse, a Roman colony^ grown 
wanton with idleness, and seeing no Roman army on 
foot, made some incursions on the lands of the repub- 
lic, and then besieged Tusculum. The Tusculans had 
long been allies, andiiad lately been admitted citizens of 
Rome, so that the plebeians as well as the nobles were 
ashamed to refuse them assistance. Sextius and Lidnius 
therefore waving their opposition, an assembly was held 
by an interrex, for electing military tribunes. The 
choice fell on six patricians," who, after some difficulty 
in making the levies, marched an army against the ene- 

*Tliu term expressing tlio opposhion of th« tribunes to anjr public uct. 

“ L. Furius, a second limes ^ Sulpiciiis, a ibird lime, 

1*. Valerius, a lifth lime, C, Valerius, 

A. Manlius, a fourtli time, S, Cornelius, a sixtii time. 
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YMrofiny, defeated them, raised the siege of Tustulum, and 
383 . besieged Velitrse : and, this place not being taken when 
.their year drew towards a close, the centuries created six 
Mvwih new military tribunes* to carry on the siege ; and among 
these, M. Fabius Ambustus,* the father-in-law of Lici- 
nius Stolo, The state qf aflairs at Rome was now much 
* altered, not only by this promotion of Fabius to the su- 
preme magistracy, but by an increase of strength which 
the favourers of the new laws had got in the college of 
tribunes, of whom at this time there were but five who 
opposed those laws. Licinius and Sextius being thus 
supported by three of their colleagues, and by a military 
' tribune, pushed their point with more warmth than 
ever. They were qow the seventh year in office, and, 
by long habit, thoroughly practised in the art of ma- 
naging the people. In the presence of the multitude they 
boldly and repeatedly asked the chief men of the senate, 
“ with what assurance they could desire, that the laws 
should allow them to possess more than 500 acres of 
land, when only two acres were allotted to each plebeian ? 
Is it reasonable that every one of you should hold the 
lands of near 300 citizens, and that a commoner should 
hardly have ground enough whereon to build him a small 
habitation to live in, or sufficient for a burial-place when 
he dies?” 

livy. When by these and such-like doleful words they had 
‘•sf- stirred up the people to a much greater indignation than 
they felt themselves, they immediately added, “ But 
how is it possible that any bounds should be set to the 
avarice of the patricians, or to their oppression of the 
people, unless the people themselves will provide for 
their own security, by raising some of their own body 
to the highest magistracy ? Nor will it be sufficient that 
plebeians be qualified by law to be consuls. They ob- 
tained the privilege of standing .for the military tribune- 

* Q. Seirilias, a third tine, '* Q. Qainclias Cinoinnataf, 

M. Cornelius, A. Cornelius, 

C. VetariuB, a seoond time, M. Fabius. 
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ship; and.yet, in forty-four years/ not one of their order 
was promoted to that dignity ! The number of military saa. 
tribunes, at their first institution, was ordained to be six, —li- 
on purpose that the commons might have a share in that 
magistracy; nevertheless, by the power and influence™"*'"** 
of the nobles, their just pretensions have been almost 
constantly defeated. And how much easier will it be for • 
the patricians, when there are but two places to be filled 
by consuls, to secure them both to themselves ? The 
only remedy is to make it an indispensable law, that 
there be always one plebeian in the consulate. From that 
very day, and not till then, may the Roman people be 
deemed to have banished kings from Rome, and to have 
established liberty on a firm basis : from that very day 
the plebeians will begin to share in all those things 
which- now give the patricians the pre-pminence over 
them, power and honour, military glory and nobility ; 
they will enjoy great advantages themselves, and trans- 
mit them greater to their posterity.” 

When the tribunes found that these discourses were 
listened to with pleasure, they proposed a fourth law, 

“ That decemvirs be appointed instead of duumvirs, to 
take care of the Sybilline books, and to interpret them ; 
and that five of the ten be.always plebeian.” However, 
all proceedings on this, as well as the other proposals, 
were suspended during the siege of Velitr®, which went 
on but slowly. The five tribunes in the interest of the 
senate had urged, thi^jt it was but just to wait the return 
of the army from before that place, that the soldiers, 
who made so great a part of the commons, might not be 
excluded from giving their votes, when such important 
innovations were on foot. 

§. IV. The year ending before the return of fhe^'“j^®f 
army, the republic chose six new governors but fhe^^-^ 

y From Ibe yew 309 to 353. Forty- 

L. Quinctius Capitolinus, L. Papirias Crassas, eighth 

Sp. Servilioa, S. SulpioiaB,a foartb time, Tnil.trih. 

S. CorneliQB, a seTehUi time, L. Veturios. 
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B o M*E continued in the plebeian tribuneship the two 

authors of the laws in dispute. Sextius and Licinius, 
-1-1—’ having once more summoned the people (probably to- 
righth wards the close of the year 384), were now resolved to 
miutrii.. profjggj without any regard to the prohibition of their 
“of’ colleagues.* The saiate terrified hereat had recourse to 
. their last experiments, the highest authority and the 
greatest man. They named Camillus to the dictator- 
ship, this being the fourth time of his being invested 
with that dignity. His promotion, if we may believe 
Piutarch, was much against the will of the people, nor 
was Camillus himself very forward to accept the charge, 
not caring to exert the dictatorial authority against those 
who had so often on great occasions reposed their con- 
fidence in him, and believing that he was pitched upon 
out of ill-will, ^hatjie might be the instrument to oppress 
the commons if he succeeded, or, failing, might himself 
be ruined. 

Livy, The creation of a dictator did not deter Sextius and 

b. o. 

c. 30. Licinius from convening the tribes to give their votes 

upon the new laws. Camillus, full of ang^r and indig- 
nation, and attended by a great body of the patricians, 

^ Father Gatroa and Mons. Vertot seem both of them to have mistaken some 
woids of Livy in this part of the story, and by that mistake to have fallen into a per- 
plexity, which has induced the first to suppose a ground of contest between the tri- 
bunes, for which he has no authority, and the other to omit the mentioning of any 
contest at all between them. 

Both the French writers relate, that the tribunes were now unanimous upon the 
affair of the new laws. The passage In Livy, on which I suppose they found them- 
selves, is this : ** Quum tribus vooarentnr, nec inlercessio coltegarum latorifms obstaret, 
trepidi patres ad duo ultima auxilia, suinmum imp^rium summumque ad civem de- 
currunt.’' The words in italic they understand to mean, that there was no longer 
any opposition to Sextius and Licinius from their colleagues : whereas the context 
plainly shews the true meaning of them to be, not that Sextius and LieJoius were uot 
opposed by their colleagnes, but that they were not hindered by that opposition 
from proceeding ; and it was this that alarmed the senate so much, as to make them 
name a dictator. That the tribnnes were still divided about the new laws, as before, 
is evident from the words of Livy, whioh presently follow those above-cited : '* Quum 
dictator, stipatos agmine patricioram, pleuns irec minarumqoe consedisset, atque 
ageretnr res tolito primuin eertamine inter $e tribunmum plehis ferentium legem inter- 
c^ntiumque; et quanto jure potentior iotercessio erat, tantum vinoeretar favore le- 
gam ipsarnm, latorumquo,”&o. 

Father Catron, not to be inconsistent with himself, conjectures that some of the 
tribnnes opposed the proceedings of the rest at Ibis junotare, not because they dis- 
approved of the laws in question, but out of respect for the dictator then present, 
&fis doute par respect pour le dictaleur ; that they were onanimoos concerning the 
justice of passing the laws, and differed only as to the time. 
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repaired to the assembly, and there seated himself in his ,^''^*5^,*'^, 
tribunal. After the usual conflict between the legis- 

lating and the interceding tribunes, and when, in spite 

of the veto of the latter, the former, supported by the «igha 
people’s favour, went on to take the suffrages of the 
assembly, and the first tribes had already voted for the 
laws, the dictator, rising up,* declared, that he wa^ 
come to support the privileges of the commons, and 
that he would never suffer one part of the tribunes to 
deprive the other of their right of opposition.” Sextius 
and Licinius laughed at this artful speech, and continued 
to take the votes. The dictator hereupon, in great 
wrath, sent his lictors to drive the people out of the 
Forum; threatening, at the same time, that, if they of- 
fered to proceed to law-making, he would summon them 
to the Campus Martius, oblige them to list, and to march put. 
into the field. His menaces, while they put the com- 
mons into a fright, seem*ed to raise the courage of the 
two tribunes. For these preferred a bill, and engaged 
the commons to pass it into a law, that, in case M. Fu- 
rius Gamillus made use of his dictatorial power to ob- 
struct the enacting of the laws in dispute, he should pay 
a fine of 500,000 asses of brass.'’ Camillus, presently 
after, either intimidated by this plebiscitum, or (as Livy 
is inclined to think") having discovered, that there had 
been some defect in the ceremony of taking the auspices, 
when he was created dictator, abdicated his supreme 
magistracy. 

§. V. The senate, in this nice conjuncture, not know- 

385. 

B. C.3fi'^. 

I* Or 50,000 drachmae: i. e. 1614/. 11s. Bd, Arbolbnot. ■ 

The Greek drachma was in value the aame as the Roman denarius, that is, seven- 
pence three farthings English. 

^ Livj gives several reasons for his believing that it was not fear which made 
Camillas resign the dictatorship : — 1 . The character of the man. S. The senate’s ap- 
pointing another dictator to succeed him ; which thej would not have done, if the 
dictatorial authoritjr bad proved impotent in his hands, 3. Camillas’s accepting of 
the same office again not long after, and while the three laws were still in dispute ^ 
which he would have been ashamed to dj, had he been so lately overpowered in the 
exercise of it. 4. At the time when the hill, for imposing the fine, is said to have 
been preferred, he had power to hinder its passing into a law, or ho conld not have 
hindered the passing of those, for the sake of which this was preferred. 
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ROME '"S without a dictator, whose authority might 

B ® upon the tribunes, named P. Manlius to suc- 

ceed Camillus in that dignity. 

Livy tells us, that, during a sort of interregnum, 
38 ,sa. y^hich there was between these two dictatorships, Sex- 
tius and Licinius held an assembly of the people, and 
•proposed their laws anew; and that they might have 
obtained the passing of those two which related to land 
and usury, if those would have satisfied them : but that 
they refusing to separate the laws, and requiring the 
people to give their voices upon all at the same time, the 
assembly could not be brought to pass that law which 
related to the consulate. 

The new dictator, Manlius, presently discovered him- 
self to be a favourer of the commons, by naming a ple- 
beian, C, Licinius (not Licinius Stolo the tribune) for his 
general of the horse. Such a nomination was without 
example, but he endeavoured to justify himself to the 
senate by alleging, that Licinius was his near kinsman, 
and that the dignity of general of the horse was not 
greater than that of military tribune, which latter Lici- 
v.iiot nius had heretofore enjoyed. [This shews, that in the 
confusions of a state, mutual fidelity between the mem- 
bers of a party is not much to be depended upon, because 
of the {Private ties that there are among citizens of the 
same city, though of opposite parties.] 

When the election of tribunes came on, the method 
they took in order to get themselves continued in office 
was, to pretend that they would no longer serve. They 
represented to the people, that they were grown old in 
the tribuneship to no purpose, and that, after struggling 
nine years with the senate for the good of the commons, 
the only recompense they had met with for their ser- 
vices was neglect and ingratitude : “ You would very 
gladly be freed from the oppression of usury, and you 
are very eager to have your share of the conquered 
lands ; but when the question is to promote the honour 
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of your tribunes, by whose labours and zeal you are to 
obtain those benefits, you shew nothing but coldness »$. 
and indifierence. Is it consistent with modesty for you ■ ' ‘ ' 
to ask these advantages by our'means, while you resolve 
to leave us afterward, not only without honour, but 
without hopes of honour ? To be plain, then, the laws 
we have proposed are inseparable. If you are willing . 

-to pass them conjointly, you may then choose us again 
into the tribuneship ; but if you are determined to re- 
ject that which relates to the consulate, be assured that 
we will no longer serve, nor shall you get those passed 
which concern usury and the conquered lands.” 

All the patricians in the assembly were struck dumb ^ gfv 
with amazement at this open and resolute declaration, 
except Appius Claudius (grandson of the decemvir). 
Appius, not moved by any hope of influencing the as- 
sembly, but by ang^r and indignation, stepped forth, and 
made a long and warm speech, full of invectives against 
the two tribunes, ** those Tarquins (as he called them), 
the years of whose perpetual tyranny were regularly num- 
bered, as the years of the kings were formerly in the Ca- 
pitol.” And he expatiated on the insolence of declaring, 

That the commons should not be free to pass such 
laws as they approved, unless they would at the same 
time pass others which they did not approve, nbr think 
to be for the public benefit.” 

Appius’s harangue had rto other effect, than to delay c. « 
for awhile the publipation of the laws proposed. The 
two authors of them were chosen the tenth time into 
the tribuneship ; and it is probable, that the multitude, 
being afraid of losing such able and zealous defenders, 
engaged themselves to follow their directions implicitly. 

. Not long after their re-election into power, they ob- 
tained the passing of that law which had been last pre- 
ferred, and which related to the guardianship of the 
Sibyls’ books. The commons, content for the present 
with this victory, suffered six patricians to be created 

VOL. II. M 
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M6. any thing of the consulate. 

yi. Ik the beginning of the new administration, 
nuih sudden advice coming, that a cloud of Gauls* frmn the 
nil. trib. coasts of the Adriatic was advancing towards Rome, the 
cL'^ii'.'' danger, common to all, united the voices of all to raise 
pirn Camillus (now the fifth time) to the dictatorship. This 
great man, though near fourscore, yet considering the 
peril the state was in, did not now plead infirmity, as he 
formerly had done, to decline the charge, but readily 
undertook it, and listed the soldiers. And knowing 
that the force of the barbarians lay chiefly in their great 
. swords, with which they laid about them in a rude un- 
skilful manner, hacking and hewing the head and shoul- 
ders, he caused iron helmets to be made for most of his 
men, smoothing and polishing the outside so, that the 
enemies’ swords lighting upon then^ might either slide 
off or be broken ; and round about their shields he drew 
a rim of iron, the wood itself not being strong enough 
i.nr, to sustain the blows. The two armies came to a battle 
r. M. in the territory of Alba. The Roman soldiers, ever 
since the defeat at the river Allia, had retained a fear 
of the Gauls; nevertheless, Camillus, without much 
difficulty, obtained a complete victory. 

After* this success he led his army to attack Velitrae 
(the siege of which had been interrupted), but the city 
surrendered to him without resistance. He then re- 
turned to Rome, where the honours of a triumph were 
decreed him by the senate and commons. 

VII. The people returning home elated with vic- 
tory, were more obstinately bent than ever on passing 
the three laws, so long disputed. On the other hand, 
the senate, equally obstinate in their, opposition, would 

^ A. Obfnelios, a second time, ' P. Valerius, a siat^ time,' 

L* VetoriuB, a second time, M. Gegaoius, , , 

M. Ceriielias, a second time, P. Manlius,' a sdcond time. 

« ^lutaroh tt^ljs that the Romans feared Hie Gauls M roncli, that in a law tl)4} 
matle to excuse priests from tniliiarj service, there was an exception lo the case of 
an invasl n (kom tbn Gauls. 
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not suffer Camillus to lay down his dictatorship, think •• ■ Year of 
ing, that under the shelter of his great name and abso- aae. 
lute authority they should be better able to contend 
with their adversaries. Plutarch reports, that one day 
when the dictator was sitting on his tribunal in the 
Forum dispatching public business, an officer, sent by 
the tribunes, commanded him to rise and follow him; 
laying his hand upon him at the same time, as if he 
meant to drag him away by force. Never was a greater 
uproar or tumult in the Forum^ than on this occasion; 
the patricians who surrounded Camillus driving back 
the officer, and the multitude from below bawling out, 

“ Pull him down, pull him down.” Camillus, though 
greatly at a loss what to do in this exigence, yet would 
not resign his authority : guarded by the senators, he 
retired with them to the senate-house ; but, before he 
entered it, turned tbwards the Capitol, and besought the 
gods to put an end to these commotions, vowing to 
build a temple to Concord, if union might be restored 
among his fellow-citizens. 

After warm debates in the senate about the measures 
proper to be taken, it was at length resolved to comply 
with the people’s desires, and to accept the three laws in 
question, as the only means to procure domestic peace. 

The commons having thus obtained a victory over 
the nobles, the comitia were held for electing consuls, p- 
and then L. Sextius the plebeian tribune was chosen 
colleague in that dignity to L. iEmilius Mamercinus, a 
patrician. Nevertheless, when the election of Sextius 
should have been confirmed by the senate, the conscript 
Others absolutely refused to do .it; and the new dis- 
putes on this occasion between the two parties rose to 
such a height, that the plebeians were just ready to 
leave Rome, and make a new secession, when the dic- 
tator proposed an expedient for a reconciliation. Hitherto 
the dispensing of justice in the city had been a branch 
of the consular office, but to which the consuls could not 

M 2 
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ROME attend, being commonly during the summer in 
B armies. Camillus’s proposal 

-1-^ — ’ was to separate this function from the consulate, and to 
ninth' create a judge with the title of Praetor, to whom it should 
nni.trib.be appropriated; and he advised the senate to suffer 
that one consul might be annually chosen out of the 
plebeians, on' condition that the praetor should be al- 
ways a patrician. The motion being approved by both 
parties, the senate confirmed the election of Sextius, and 
the centuries created the son of Camillus praetor.” 

§• TaANaoiLLiTY being thus established, the 
Romans, in gratitude to the gods, ordered the grfeat 
• games to be celebrated. These used formerly to last 
but three days, but now a fourth day * was added ; and 
on this account their name of ludi magni was changed 
into ludi maximi. It happened that the present aediles 
(for what reason is unknown) refused to take upon them 
the care of making preparations for the festival ; upon 
which the young patricians cried out, “ That since the 
affair in question was the worship of the gods, they 
should think it no dishonour to be employed in it, pro> 
vided they might be appointed aediles.” Accordingly 
the people, at the motion of the dictator, created a new 
office in favour of the patricians. It was called the cu- 
rule aedileship, because these aediles (two in number) 
had the honour of the curule chair, which the plebeian 
aediles had not. The business was to take care of the 
temples, theatres, games, markets, ^tribunals of justice, 
and the repair of the city walls, and also to see that no 
novelty was introduced into religion ; in aftertimes they 
had likewise the inspection over books that were pub- 
lished, and pieces written for the stage. 

Notwithstanding some alarms, caused by a rqiort, 
thik the Gauls, who had dispersed themselves in Apulia, 

• The practornbip. was the second dignitj in the commonwealth ; and the pnetov 
bad the praetexta, the cnrule chair, and two lictors» who, bearing rasces, walked be* 
fore.‘h]*m. The provinoial praetors, created in aftertimes, were allowed six lictors-. 
C.&R. 

^ PiDlareb sajrs, that this fonrth daj was added to the Ferim Latinse. 
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were again got together, and that the Hernici threatened Ttw of 
a rebellion, the senate were unwilling to enter upon 
war under the administration of a plebeian consul, lest 
the glory he might acquire should redound to the ho- Snth^’ 
nour of his whole party; so that all continued quiet both ‘hip."'' 
abroad and at home, excepting that the tcib.unes of thp uvy. 
commons expressed their discontent to see, that for one 
plebeian consul granted to the -commons, the nobles 
had got three new curule magistrates. The ^nate here- 
upon were prevailed with to consent, that the curule 
aediles should be chosen out of the plebeians every se- 
cond year; and afterward they left the people at full 
liberty to choose them every year out of either body. 

IX. Romk after these establishments continued at ^earof 
rest, both from foreign wars and intestine divisions, under ^ 
the new consuls L. Genucius a plebeian, and Servilius — — 
Ahala a patrician. But it seems to have been the fate of consul, 
the city never to be in perfect tranquillity : a pestilential 
sickness spread itself on a sudden, when nobody could b.s. 
account for it. It could not be ascribed to the irregu- 
larity of the seasons : the winter had not been extra- 
ordinary dry, nor had the cold weather been too suddenly 
succeeded by an immoderate heat; nor had the summer 
been too rainy ; nor had the autumnal fruits, for want 
of .sufficient maturity, caused indigestions; nor, lastly, 
had the Calabrian wind blown any dangerous and un- 
wholesome air to Rome. This plague swept away, to- «.*. 
gether with great numbers of the people, some of the 
magistrates; one censor, one curule aedile, and three tri- 
bunes of the commons:, but what made it most me- 
morable, was the death of the great Camillus, who, 
though full of years, was more regretted, says Plutarch, 
than the whole multitude of those who died of the s^tnQ 
disease. 
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Plebeian 

general. 


. Sect. I. Tii the following coii.sulate (of C. Sulpicinos and C. Lioioios Stolo), thv 
plague continuing, and the RomanK,- to remove it, having in vain tried the aoper- 
atitious ceremony of the lectistemium, they endeavour to appease the gods, by in- 
stituting to their honour the scenic shown. This expedient also failing, they try 
another the next year (L. iEmilins, the second time, and Cn. Genuoius, being con- 
suls), which is, to create a dictator, to drive a nail into the wall of the temple of 
<’ Jupiter Capitolinus. The plague ceases ; but L. Manlius Iinperiosus the dictator is 
unwilling to resign his authority, and uses violence to make the people list them- 
selves for a war with the Hernici. The tribunes however oblige him to abdicate ; 
and in the following consulate of Q. Servilius and L. Genuoius (lioth consuls a second 
time), he is cited by the tribune Pomponius, to answer for his misconduct during 
bis dictatorship, and particularly for his cruelty to his own son, named Titus. The 
son, who was in the country, hearing of what had passed, comes to Rome, surprises 
Pomponius in bis bed, and, by threatening to stab him, makes him swear to desist 
from the prosecution. The people, pleased with the filial piety of young Manlius, 
give him soon after the post of legionary tribune (or colonel). II. In this same 
year the earth opens on a sudden in the midst of the Forum, and continues open, 
to (he great terror of the city. M. Cartins, a young patrician, moved by an ob- 
scure answer of the angurs, who had been thereupon consulted, leaps into the gulf 
completely armed and on horseback. Some anihors say, that the earth immedi- 
ately closed. III. The consol Genucius, the first plebeian Rome had ever placed 
at the head of an army, conducts the war against the Hernici. He falls into an 
ambush, his legions are routed, and he himself slain. This disaster is imputed by 
the patricians to the anger of ilic gods, on account of the profanation of the an- 
gnral ceremonies, by inaugiiraling a plebcirn. llie surviving consul names Ap- 
pius Claadios dictator, wdio, carrying on the war, gains a victory, but with great 
loss. IV. Tiic people, notwithstanding the clamours of the patricians, chooso 
Licinius Stolo (that famous plebeian) a second time to the consulate. They give 
him for a colleague, C. Sulpicius Peticos. But the Tybnrles revolting soon after, 
and it being suspected that they were encouraged to this revolt by a secret pro- 
mise of assistance from the Gauls, it is thought necessary to create a dictator. 
T. Quinctins Pennus is named to that dignity. The Gaols advance within three 
miles of Rome, encamping on the bauks of the Anio. The Romans pitch their 
camp on the opposite side ; a bridge parts the two armies. On this bridge young 
Manlius in single combat slays the mightiest champion of the Gauls, a man of 
gigantic stature ; which accident so discourages them, that they leave their camp 
in the night, and in confusion. The next year (in the consolate of M.|Fabias 
Amhustutf and C. Poelilius Libo) the Gauls appear again in the neighbourhood 
of Rome ; and the Romans (under the conduct of Servilius Abala, created dic- 
tator) once more defeat them. The two consuls make war with success against 
the Tyburtes and ibe Heroic]. 


HOME§* In the year of RomeSSg, Sulpicius and C. Licinius 
B.Ss.^tolo took possession of the consulship. The latter was i 
that famous Licinius (son-in-law to Fabius Ambustus) 
firat ^ ii^ho jointly with his colleague Sextus had contrived the 
•hip. three laws, and at the end of ten years, during which he 
ha^ been tribune of the commons, had obtained the 
pj^iication of them. And now the promise Fabius had 
made to his younger daughter was fulfilled, and she had 
the pleasure of seeing the lictors with their iasces march 
before her plebeian husband, and of hearing them thun- 
der at. her gate. ' 
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The plague still continuing, the Romans to put a Stop 
to, it had recourse to their old superstition of the led3S> ^ ^ 
ternium. But this proved ineffectual; and they endea- — 
voured therefore to avert the anger of the gods by a new 
institution to their honour. Hitherto Rome had no sh”." ' 
other public sports but those of the circus, that is to say, 
races and wrestling, which were very proper exercises* *- 
for so warlike a people. But now they introduced a new vai. 
sort of shows, which at first were innocent, but after- b.'s? 
ward became indecent, and had a natural tendency to 
corrupt men’s manners. These shows were called sce- 
nici, because they were represented on a scene, that is, 
a stage built in the shade. The performers, who were , 
brought to Rome from Hetruria,* danced to the flute, 
and kept time w'ith their motions and gestures; butc'.«. 
their entries had no manner of relation to one another; 
neither were the *d/inc^s accompanied with any verses or 
discourses in these early times. 

This kind of comedy being performed in a part of the 
circus near the banks of the Tiber, and the river hap- 
pening to overflow at this time, the people concluded 
that the new remedy they had invented to appease the 

f The Hetrorian word which signiflcd a plajer or dancer, was hirter ; and hence 
the name of hislriones, given hj the Romans to all stage-plajers. The first speakers 
on the stage fell into ^e vicious taste of the Fescennini, a people qf Hetruria, who 
threw coarse and unpremeditated jests at one another. These were soon succeeded 
by satires written in verse, and set to the flute ; which satires were repeated with 
suitable gestures. And some years after, Livius Androniens, who acted bis own 
pieces, turned the satires into regular plays, and confined himself in his compositions 
to one uniform matter. But he was called upon so often to repeat his plays, that 
he at last became hoarse, apd lost his voice. Hereupon he got the people's consent, 
that a young man should sing for him, whilst he only accompanied the verses with 
proper gestures ; and then his action soon became more perfect, when bis attention 
was no longer divided between singing and acting. When these theatrical pieces 
were thus brought into form, the farces, which bad made people laugh, were despised 
and neglected. Nevertheless, the Roman youth reviv^ them, and acted them at 
the end of their serious pieces. When the professed actors had finished their parts, 
some young Romans came upon the stage masked, and began to repeat merry verses, 
as formerly, but such as were free from obscenity. These pieces, which were a sort 
of composition between satires and regular plays, had their first rise in Ate^ a city 
in Campania, and were called esodia, that is, verses not belonging to the I'he 

Romaos borrowed them from tbe Osci, a people of Campania. But the^ Roman 
^uth never suffered the professed actors to bear any part in tbeir exodia, lest they 
mould dishonour them. The persons who acted tbe pieces were not liable to the 
ponpities to which the histriones were siilqeot : their names were not blotted out of 
tfio roll of the. tribes in which they had been incorporated ; Uqr were they excluded 
RuBi military serkioes, as infamous persons. C« & B> 
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ROHE vtould be indFectual. However, 'as they them- 
B c5(* agreeably amused, they did not lay aside 

the entertainments of the scene. 

u'emd In the following consulship of L. .Emilias* and Cn. 
>hip? ' Genucius, the plague not ceasing, the Romans bethought 
•A themselves of an old religious ceremony which, accord- 
time'! ing to tradition, had succeeded in the like cases. This- 
was the driving of a nail by a dictator into the wall of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the side next Minet- 
va’s sanctuary, which was under the same roof. This 
goddess was deemed the inventress of numbers; and 
the Romans used to number the years of their state by 
Livr, nails. Livy tells us, that there was a law written in an- 
r! I', tique characters and obsolete words, and fixed up in the 
chapel of Minerva, importing, that the chief praetor for 
the time being should on the ides of September drive the 
nail. (When this law was made, the .Romans were per- 
haps unacquainted with the numeral letters.) The same 
author adds, that the consul Horatius, who dedicated the 
temple of Jupiter the year after the expulsion of Tar- 
quin, performed at the same time the ceremony of driv- 
ing the nail, which function was afterward transferred 
from the consuls to the dictators, as magistrates of 
greater dignity arid power; and that the custom having 
been discontinued, it was now thought a matter of suf- 
ficient importance for which a dictator should be ex- 
pressly created. 

-T. Manlius was the person named to the dictatorship. 
It is likely that the plague, which had lasted three years, 
ceased about this time, because Livy makes no farther 
mention of it. But Manlius being dissatisfied to have 
the whole business of his office confined to a religious 
cerem^y, and it being believed that the Hemid were 
pre[^hgto shake off the Romau yoke, he . laid hold of 
this pretext to continue himself in power. He ordered 
trdofte to be raised, and even used violence to make the; 
citizens enlist themselves. However, the tribunes «f 
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the people opposed his design, repelled force with force, rt^rot 
and at length obliged him to abdicate. And the consuls ^ 
for the new year, Q. Servilius* and L. Genudus,f were 
no sooner in ofEce, than he was cited by Fpmponiiis, one 
of the tribunes, to answer .before the people for the vio- 
lence and cruelty which he had exercised towards the Ci- •A se- 
tizens. But nothin? was so much detested as his cruel am,. 
nature, and the surname of Imperiosus (intolerable in'^ a codo 
free city), which he had acquired by his excessive severity, 
shewn no less to his own blood and kindred than to^.I* 
strangers. For the tribunes, among other things, ac- 
cused him of inhumanly and barbarously treating one of 
his own sons for no just cause, and merely upon ac- 
count of some natural defects. This son of Manlius, 
named Titus, had an impediment in his speech, and was 
besides of slow part^; and for these reasons only, his fa- 
ther had confined him to the country, where he made 
him work like one of his slaves. 

Manlius had a copy of his accusation given him, and cic. oir. 
twenty-seven days to prepare for his defence. All were ' ’ 
highly exasperated against him, except the son himself, 
who hearing of what passed, and not being able to en- 
dure the thought that he too should furnish matter of 
accusation against his father ; and to the end that gods 
and men might know how far he was from wishing to 
give his father’s enemies any assistance; he resolved 
upon a most extraordinary method to deliver him, a me- 
thod (as. Livy observes) suitable to his rustic education ur,, 
and character, but laudable for the filial piety that in- c‘I' 
spired it. Early in the morning he privately and alone 
left the village to which he had been banished, came to 
Rome, nor stopped till he arrived at the door of Fom- 
ponius the tribune, who was not yet up. He sent him 
word, that the son of Manlius desired to speak with him 
about an affair' that would admit of no delay. The tri- 
bune, believing that the young man was come either to ' 
thank him for the concern he had taken, in his misfor- 
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ROME *****®** to discover to him some new proofs of 

B.^aai father’s tyrannical temper, ordered him to be brought 
— i — in. Manlius, as soon as they had saluted each other, 
desired to spe^ with him in private without witnesses : 
upon which every body present was ordered to retire. 
Then the young man, drawing out a poniard, and stand- 
ing over the tribune, threatened to run him through, if 
he did not immediately and solemnly swear to desist 
from the prosecution of his father. Pomponius was too 
much terrified not to swear whatever the other pleased 
to dictate; and he excused himself afterward to the 
people for his dropping the prosecution, by alleging the 
‘vai. oath, which had been extorted from him. , The people 
k were not displeased at the bold enterprise of a son in fa- 
vour of a father, which was the more laudable, inasmuch 
as the father s hard usage of his son had not been able 
to lessen his filial piety. So that not only the father was 
discharged, but the affair ended much to the honour of 
young Manlius, who the same year was promoted, by 
the suffrages of the people, to one of the most import- 
ant posts in the army. Every Roman legion was com- 
manded by six legionary tribunes, and these officers had 
been hitherto left to the choice of the general ; but this 
year the people thought fit to elect part of them in the 
comitia. Of twenty-four legionary tribunes, appointed 
at this time, the people chose six, and T. Manlius was 
named the second of the six. We shall soon see him by 
his merit surmount all the disadt^antages of his edu- , 
cation. 

II. The same year a very extraordinary accident 
y«- threw the city' into a consternation. The ground, per- 
Mu. haps by the violence of an earthquake, opened to a great 
o»»- br^th and depth in the midst of the Forum, and con- 
st Aos- tinued gaping in a frightful manner. Neither could this 
Civitate chasm be filled up by throwing abundance of earth into 
ks! it; wherein the citizens laboured with great diligence. 
The augurs being consulted hereupon, told them, **That 
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their purpose would never be effected, until that things v.«rof 
wherein the strength and power of the Roman people w. 
chiefly consisted, was dedicated and devoted to that -1— ' 
place, and that such a sacrifice would sepure the eternal 
duration of the Roman state.” Great consultation there ^1^'* 
was, and much doubt concerning the meaning of this 
oracle. At length M. Curtius, a patrician, a brave 
young man, reproving the stupidity of his fellow>citi- 
zens, asked them, how they could doubt whether Rome 
had any thing more valuable than arms and valour? 
Having armed himself completely, and mounted a horse 
richly caparisoned, he came to the Forum, where the 
pepple were assembled in crowds. While they stood 
silent with wonder and expectation, he turned his eyes, 
one while to the Capitol, and then to the pit, and hav- 
ing adored the celestial and infemU gods, and devoted 
himself to death for his ‘country, he leaped at once horse 
and man into the gulf. The people, both men and wo- 
men, threw in after him great quantities of corn, fruit, 
and other oblations; and it is probable that with these, 
and afterward with earth and rubbish, the hole was 
quite filled up. But some authors fabulously report, v.i. 
that the ground immediately closed upon Curtius’s pre- t,.T 
cipitating himself into the opening. 

§. III. After this expiation, the Romans unanimously « 
resolved to turn their arms against the Hemici, who had 
made depredations in the territory of Rome, and had re- 
vised the satisfaction demanded by the heralds of the 
republic. The conduct of the war fell by lot to Genu- 
cius, the first plebeian consul that was ever intrusted c.6. 
with the command of an army ; and both parties were 
very anxious about the success of his expedition, be- 
cause according to the event it would be judged whe- 
ther the republic had done well to admit plebeians to 
share in the consular dignity. It happened unluckily 
for the commons, that Genucins proved unsuccessful in 
the campaign. He fell into an ambush, his legions 
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Year or wCFe foutcd, Riid he himself killed. The patricians did 
391 . not fail to take advantage of this accident. They ex- 
.U — ' claimed in all places, that the misfortunes of Rome were 
owing to the vengeance of the gods, who had been de* 
splsed: that the commons might, indeed, by force of 
a law, deprive the nobles of their birthright, and transfer 
the auspices to those who could not take them without 
impiety ; but that no such law would prevail against the 
immortal gods, whose anger at the profanation of their 
rites was sufficiently declared by the defeat of the army,, 
and the death of its commander. 

Servilius, the surviving consul, with the approbation 
<^•7. of the senate, named to the dictatorship Appius Clau- 
dius, the man who had the most distinguished himself 
in the opposition made to the new law complained of. 
While Appius was ftising a second army at Rome, the 
Hernici, flushed with their success, advanced to attack 
the camp of the Romans under the command of C. Snl- 
picius, who had been lieutenant to Genucius, and had 
since that general’s defeat collected his scattered troops. 
The Romans courageously sallied out of , their intrench- 
ments and repulsed the enemy. Appius soon after 
arrived with his new levies, and having rewarded the 
bravery of the lieutenant and his soldiers with praises, 

, prepared for a general battle. 

On the other hand, the Hernici, in order to preserve 
the advantage they had gained over Genucius, exhausted 
their whole country of men to reihforce their army; 
and, among the multitude of their soldiers, chose out 
3200, whom they divided into eight cohorts, of 400 
each. These were the flower of their army, and made 
a separate corps, that their valour, might the more 
conspicuous ; and to engage them to behave themselves 
bravely, their generals honoured them with marks of 
distinction, promised them double pay, and exempted 
thehi from all. the dru^ery of military service. In. the 
general action/ which soon followed, when the Roman 
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knights had made several efferts in vain to disorder 
enemy’s battalions, and when with permission of their 
general they had dismounted, and placed themselves in — 
the first line of the foot, the eight chosen cohorts made 
head against them, so that the fiower df both nations "P”'' 
came now to a close engagement. The victory was a l>v,, 
long time doubtful, and it seemed to be only the better qII'. 
fortune of the Romans which determined it in their 
favour. However, they lost a fourth part of their army, 
and a great number of knights. Appius had no triumph 
granted him, which can be imputed to nothing but the 
unwillingness of the people to do honour to the most de- 
clared enemy of the plebeian party. 

§. IV. And now, notwithstanding the misfortune of 
Genucius, and the murmurs of the nobilitv, the cen- 

• 1 1 1 <• 1 J’-c.-iOo 

tunes made no scruple to choosey consul out of the 

plebeians for the fiext year. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo fourth 

was elected a second time; and with him was joined l!b"p“ 

C. Sulpicius, surnamed Peticus. Under these generals 

the Romans advanced into the country of the Hernici,®-9- 

and finding no enemy in the field, laid siege to Feren- 

tinum. This place having surrendered, they took the 

road to Rome; but when they came to Tybur, they 

found the gates shut against them. There had been 

frequently misunderstandings between the repbblic and 

the Tyburtes, but now it was war declared ; and the 

Romans, perhaps believing that the Tyburtes could not 

have the confidence, to think of coping with the repub- 

licf unless encouraged 'by some secret intelligence with 

the Gauls, who were in motion, thought proper, as in 

time of imminent danger, to name a dictator. T. Quinc- 

tius Pennus was the person nominated to that dignity ; 

'and he appointed S. Cornelius to be his ^neral of the 

horse. 

■ ' The apprehensibhs of the republic were not ground- 
less. The (jisalpine Gauls having taken arms again to 
revenge their defeat, came and encamped three miles 
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HOME Rome, near one of the bridges of the Anio. The 
Romans, under the command of the dictator, immedi^ 

BbC* soo* ^ 

— — ately advanced to meet them. Nothing but the river 
fourth parted the two armies, and neither party endeavoured to 
•Mp? ' break down the bridge, lest it should seem to argue fear. 
This bridge became the scene of many combats between 
' the champions of the two armies. One day a Gaul of a 
gigantic size advanced upon the bridge, and challenged 
the stoutest of the enemy to single combat. His extra- 
ordinary stature struck such a terror into the bravest of 
the Romans, that not one of them, for a long time, 
uvf, durst enter the lists against him. Young Manlius alone, 
r, 10. who had so remarkably signalized his piety to his father, 
thought he had found a danger worthy of his valour.- 
He went to the dictator, and asked permission of him to 
encounter the GayJ. “ For (said he) though I were 
sure of victory, I would never fight out of my rank with- 
out your command ; but if you will give me leave, I will 
shew that huge beast that I am descended of the same 
family which drove the Gauls headlong from the Capi- 
tol.” Go, Manlius (answered the dictator), and be as 
courageous for the glory of thy country, as thou wast 
for the defence of thy father.” The two champions 
soon came to an engagement. Manlius had for this 
combat chosen a short sword, made both for cutting 
and stabbing; and artfully getting within the long one 
of his enemy, gave him two stabs, and laid him breath- 
• lu less on the ground. The Gaul ha<} a collar* about his 
neck, which Manlius took from him, and put it about 
his own, in token of victory ; and hence it was that he 
got the surname of TorquatUs, which descended to his 
posterity. The event of this single combat seemed to 
the Gauls so bad an omen for the rest of the war, that 
they abandoned their camp in the night, and dispersed 
Livy, themselves in Campania. Nor could they well have re- 
ci It. tired'to their own country without the assistance of the 
Tyburtes, who furnished them with provisions. 
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This people had too openly declared against the re- , 
public to be suffered to go unpunished; and so soon ^ ^ 
therefore as the consuls for the new year, M. Fabius — ^ — 
Ambustus and C. Poetilius Libo, entered upon their 
office, levies were made at Rome to chastise them. Poe- sUp?'' 
tilius conducted this war, while Fabius marched against 
the Hernici, who persisted in their revolt. The republic 
was at this time destitute of all assistance from abroad. 

The very Latins, formerly so attached to her, stood abso- 
lutely neuter. In the mean time, the Gauls ventured to 
advance again to the very neighbourhood of Rome, and 
blocked up the gate Collina. To make head against 
these dangerous enemies, the republic named Servilius 
Ahala dictator, without recalling either of the consuls. 
Servilius came to an engagement with the Gauls, under 
the very walls of Rome, where th^ Romans, fighting 
within sight of thdir fathers, wives, and children, were 
irresistible. The Gauls fled towards Tybur, and being 
favoured by the Tyburtes, who made a sally to facilitate 
their retreat, entered it, notwithstanding the opposition 
of Poetilius, who attacked them in their flight. Poe- 
tilius, nevertheless, obtained a triumph, while his col- 
league Fabius, who had fought with success against the 
Hemici, had only an ovation. The dictator, who had 
most deserved a triumph, declined that honour; and laid 
down his dictatorship. 
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394. Sect. T. The fasces are transferred to M. Popilias Leeoas and Gn. Manlius. A do** 

inestio sedition soon quelled ; an inoursion of the Tyhnrtes soon repulsed ; and 
the commencemeot of a new war a^^ainst Rome by the Tarquinienses, are the chief 

395. events of this constllship. II. The suooeedib|f consuls are G. Fabius Attobustos 
and C. Plaulius Proculus. The Gauls appear on a suddep in the plains of Pne- 
neste. Hereupon G. Sulpicius is named dictator, who, with an army strengthened 

^ by the Latins (who now renew their ‘ancient treaties with Rome), marches against 
the Gauls. The dictator, for prudential reasons, avoids an engagement with the 
enemy, till he is forced to it by the mutinying of bis soldiers, impatiently ardent 
to light. By the help of a new stratagem, he obtains a complete victory. He 
has a triompli at his return, and then resigns the government to the consols. Pla- 
tiuB subdues the Hernici ; but Fabius is vanquished by the Tarquinienses. III. 
Two new Two new tribes are formed. A law is passed against openly canvassing for votes, 
tribes. Another (in the following administration of C. Marcins Rntilua and Go. Manlius, 

.196. who is now a second time consul), fixing the legal iuterest of money at one per 
cent. Liciniijs Stolo, author of the law against any man’s possessing more than 
500 acres of land, is convicted of a breach of it. A law is passed against holding 
. S 97 . the cdmitia in any; place but Rome. IV. New consuls are chosen, M. Fabius 
Ambnslns and M. Popilius Lamas (both a second time) ; but the Palisci and Tar- 
qninietises having engaged all Hetruria to take part with them against Rome, C. 
Plebeian Maroius Rutilus, the plebeian consul of the last year, ia named dictator by Popi* 

dictator. Hus, the plebeian consul of this, to the great displeasure of the nobles. He ob- 

tained a complete victory over ^e enemy, and has a triumph, in spile of the op- 
position of the senate. However, lie is not suffered (because a plebeian) to hold 
the comitia fbr the new election of consuls. The assembly is held by an interrox ; 

398. and then two patricians (G. Sulpicius Peticus, a third time, and M. Valerius) are 
chosen to the consulate, contrary to the intent of one of the Licinian laws, and the 

399 . ouatom for eleven years past. The next year the fasces are again in the bands of 
two patricians. The.se are M. Fabius Ambustus (a third lime consol) and T. 
Quioctios Pennus. 'fhe former subdues the Tybortes ; the latter defeats the 
Tarquinieoscfl. (The Sainnites conclude an alliance with the Romans.) The 
nobles prevail once more to have only patricians in the government. G. Sulpicius 

400 . Peticus (a fourth time) and M. Valerius (a second time) are promoted to the con- 

Dictator snlate. The former is appointed to lead an army into Hotroria against the Tar- 

who had quinienses and Falisci j the latter against the Volsci ; and soon after, T. Manlius 
not been (who Lad never been consul) is named dictator, to conduct a third army against 
consul. the Cacrites. The Cacrites submit. The consuls act only on the defensive. 

ROME The T yburtes made a jest of Poetilius’s triumph, 

B threatened to be soon again at the gates of Rome. 

This made the Romans sensible, that these enemies 
fiith*’ were neither conquered nor humbly ; and the newcon- 
suls therefore, M. Popilius Laenas and Cn. Manlius Im- 
periosus, would probably have led an army into the 
b-rf’ territory of Tybur, if they had not been hindered by a 
cie.io sudden rising in the city, of the people against the se> 
nate. Popilius was pontifex to the goddess Carmenta, 
as well as consul, and was just offering a sacrifice, 'when 
he received the news of the commotion. He ran from - 
the altar in his pontifical robe to the place, wH^re the 
people were assembled, and by his indaence put a stop 
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-to the sedition. And because the robe he then wore , 
was lana, he thence ijot the name of Lanas. But 

Popilius was very soon obliged to assume the soldier. 

A handful of Tyburtes, out of a bravado, and to raakcsi"«/* 
good their late threatenings, came in the dead of the 
night to the very gates of Rome, and alarmed the city. 

The two consuls, as soon as it was day, marched out- 
with their troops at different gates, and easily repulsed 
these bold enterprisers, whose attempt served only to 
re-establish tranquillity in Rome, and totally extinguish 
the sedition. 

In this same year the Tarquinienses, a people of He - 
truria, entered the Roman territory in arms ; neverthe- 
less, the Romans postponed their revenge till they had 
chosen new consuls. 

§. II. The persons elected were C. Fabius Ambustus viMror 
and C. Plautius Proculus. The hostilities of the Tar- 
quinienses were soon followed by a new alarm from the ' 
Boii, who appeared on a sudden in the plain of Prajnestc, 
and advanced as far as Pedum. But in the midst of'[;|"“'' 
these distresses of the republic, the Latins (for what Livy, 
reason is uncertain) very seasonably renewed their an- \a-n. 
cient treaty of alliance with Rome, and furnished her 
with the same quota of men jis formerly. With this 
reinforcement she was in a condition to make head 
against all her enemies. C. Sulpicius was named dic- 
tator, to conduct the war against the Gauls. With the 
best legions of the Consular armies, strengthened by the 
Latin auxiliaries, he took the field and met the enemy. 

Both armies were very ardent to engage ; but the dic- 
tator restrained the impetuosity of his troops, thinking 
it better policy not to run the hazard of a battle, since 
the Gauls must necessarily be distressed for want of 
provisions, having prepared no magazines, and being no 
longer, supplied by the Latins. The soldiers however 
did not enter into their general’s views, and universally 
murmured against liim, as a timorous commander of 

VOL. ii. w 
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brave men. They came in crowds to the dictator’s 
y». quarters, and demanded access to him, having named 
-l. ' l Sextius Tullius (a man of distinguished courage, and 
s”«nth who for seven years past had been first captain of the 
siNp.“' first corps in tlie army) to be their speaker. Sulpicius 
was surprised to find himself surrounded by a number 
ef mutineers, and especially to see Sextius at their head, 
whom he had thought an unblamable officer. Sextius, 
in the name of the army, reproached him with the dis- 
advantageous opinion he seemed to have entertained of 
the valour of his troops, and urged him to lead them to 
the enemy. His speech to the dictator was followed 
by the acclamations of the multitude, who all cried out 
for leave to arm and march to battle. Sulpicius found 
himself under a necessity of promising to comply with 
their desires ; but then, taking Sextius aside, he asked 
him, “ What it was that had put him at the head of a 
faction ?” The brave centurion replied, “ That it was 
not any want of respect to his general, or ignorance of 
the martial laws ; but to prevent the soldiers choosing 
an insolent leader, who might do something injurious 
to the dignity of the dictator." He then advised Sul- 
picius to yield to the desires of the soldiers, who other- 
wise seemed inclined to seize the first opportunity of 
fighting,' whether he would or not. An accident pre- 
sently convinced the dictator of the truth of what ^x- 
tius had told him. Two beasts of burden which 
escaped out of the Roman intrenchments, and were 
seized by the Gauls, had like to have been the occasion 
of a general action. The Roman soldiers were with 
difficulty restrained by their centurions. Sulpicius 
therefore thought it no longer proper to delay the en- 
gagement, and gave notice in the camp that he would 
offer battle the next day. 

Frontin. The Romans being inferior to the Gauls in number, 
the dictator, to remedy this disadvantage, ma<te use of 
a stratagem which had never been practised before. He 
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ortlered his muleteers to put upon their mules the fur- /“ me ^ 
niture of war-horses, to mount them, march silently up „ 

to the hills, and hide themselves in the woods, till they 

received farther orders. This extraordinary body of«venui 

. coiiaul- 

troopers, to the number of about 1000* appearing op* ship, 
portunely in the plain in the heat of the action, so inti- 
midated the Gauls, who feared to be surrounded, thnt 
they presently dispersed and fled, losing more men in 
their flight than in the action, for few of them escaped 
the slaughter. 

Sulpicius, when he had been honoured with a triumph, 
and had made a present of some of the enemy’s spoils to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, abdicated the dictatorship, and the 
government returned into the hands of the two consuls 
for the year. Plautius vanquished the Hernici, and to- 
tally suMued them. But Fabius was defeated in battle 
by theTarquinienses,who, to shew their contempt of the 
republic, cut the throats of 307 Roman prisoners. How- 
ever, the conciliation of the Latins, the total overthrow 
of the Gauls, and the reduction of the Hernici, made 
this a prosperous year for the republic. Rome was 
now in almost as flourishing a condition as before it was 
taken by king Brennus. 

§. III. Some Roman citizens being at this time sent 
into the Pomptin territory, to stop the incursions of the 
Veliterni and Privernates, formed a new tribe there, 
called Pomptina, which, with the tribe Publicia, or Po- 
pilia, lately established in the territory of the Volsci, 
made the whole number of the tribes twenty-seven. 

At this time likewise a law was made, at the motion 
ofPoetilius the tribune, and with approbation of the se- 
nate, against openly canvassing for votes. It was oc- 
casioned by the ambition of the novi hxmines, or upstart 
gentlemen, who, not content with soliciting suflrages in 
the Forum Romanum, went even to the country fairs, 
and other public meetings, to buy voices. This, says 
Livy, was the first law of the kind preferred to the 
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Ye«rof people j- nevertheless, according to the same author, a 
39s. " law was passed in the year 321, forbidding the candidates 
__!I' to make their robes whiter than ordinary, and this in 
seventh’ Order to give a clieck to the practice of canvassing for 
swp"' offices.* 

Year of Under the following administration of C. Marcius 
Rutilus and Cn. Manlius Imperiosus,")' the interest of 
i^c^. j,.,oney, which before was arbitrary, was, at the motion 
of the tribunes of the people, settled at one per cent, per 
ship"' nionth.'* This regulation so displeased the avaricious pa- 
i.ivy,b. tricians, that, to revenge themselves on the plebeians, 
vsiImm. they cited the famous Licinius Stolo to answer for the 
phiib!^' breach of one of the four laws (which he himself had so 
•Toihi'n- zealously promoted), prohibiting any citizen to possess 
buioui'i more than 500 acres of land. Licinius actually pos- 
♦ am 1‘ sessed 1000; but, to cover his breach of the law, had 
«r«‘! emancipated his son, and mad,e hipi the nominal pos- 
sessor of one half of them. However, he was convicted, 
before the prastor, of fraud, and fined 10,000 asses of 
brass.' These intestine commotions being over, the 
consul Marcius was ordered to conduct an army against 
the Privernates, who the year before had declared against 
Rome. Marcius routed the enemy in the field, and 
pursued them to Privernum, which, to preserve it from 
being plundered, they immediately surrendered. 

hLivj's words are, De uncial io focnore — rogallo cst perlata» &c. “The interest 
of money, both in Rome and Greece, was high for a considerable time. Simple in- 
terest was exacted monthly in both places, at the rate of one per cent, per month. — 
TheUomans paid a denarius a month fur lOU denarii ; ,and it is mentioned by Cicero 
as monthly. — And because the as was reckoned any integer, it was likewise called 
asses usurte; so that asses usuree and centesinne vsuro; are the same thing. — Livy and 
Tacitus mention the Janus unciarium, and scmiunciarium, as high, which according 
to the proportion of the as, being but l-12th or l-if4thin the month, most only 
make 1 or ^ per cent, per annum. And the law of the XII. tables forbids, * Ne qui.H 
aneiario foenore amplius excrceto.’ So it is expressed by Tacitus. These expres* 
aioos cannot be interpreted according to the analogy of the tables, but dill'er from all 
the others; and they certainly denote the centesima usura ; but bow this way ofex- 
ptMsion in these two aothors has happened, 1 can give no accuunt : it seems they 
pqitbe uncia for the as or integer, — Semisses usura or { per cent, per month, six 
per cent, a year, which Pliny calls dvilis et modica, came to be the pnhlio and cus- 
tomary interest of money ; for the asses usura came to be a grievance, and occa- 
' aioned great tumults among the people; yet still he that look it was not reckoned 
to transgress any law; and there were some greedy usurers that exacted double, 
triple, nay four times as mooh." Arbuthnot, chap. Of the interest of Money. 

1 Or, sii $1# tOd, Arbulbnot. 
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But Cn. Manlius, the other consul, gained little glory y«ari>r 
in his expedition against the Falisci, whom he had been * 
sent to punish for several insults on the republic. No- 
thing was talked of in Rome, but his attempt upon the 
constitution. He had ventured to assemble the tribes 
near Sutrium, and had there, made a law in his camp, u, 
that the twentieth part of the price of every slave, therd- clln. 
after sold, should be paid into the public treasury. The 
senate had consented to this law, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of holding the comitia by tribes in the camp. 

But the tribunes of the people thought this step of the 
consul of dangerous consequence to the public liberty ; 
and therefore got a law passed, forbidding any man 
to assemble the people in comitia, any where but in 
Rome, upon pain of death. However, the law relating 
to the twentieth pgrt of the price of slaves was not re- 
pealed. 

§. IV. The consuls for the following year, M. Fabius Y.»ror 
Ambustus and M. Popilius Laenas (both a second 
time), no sooner entered on their office, than they took 
their military employments by lot. Popilius commanded 
the army which was to act against the Tyburtes. He 
found them shut up within their walls, and ravaged their 
lands without opposition. But Fabius had a more diffi- 
cult war to manage against the united Falisci and Tar- 
quinienses. They stirred up all Hetruria against the 
republic. The Hetrurians advanced towards the Ro- 
man territory, as faf as the salt pits, on the banks of the 
Tiber ; and their approach obliged the Romans to have 
recourse to the usual remedy in great emergencies. The 
consul Popilius was ordered to name a dictator ; and as 
he was a plebeian himself, he pitched upon C. Marcius 
Rulilus, the plebeian consul of the last year, to raise him 
to that dignity. The dictator likewise chose a plebeian, 

C. Plaucius Proculus, to be his general of horse : so that 
now the government of the republic was almost entirely 
in the hands of men of true merit, chosen out of the 
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people. The patricians, stung with jealousy at these 
397. promotions, did all they could to hinder the dictator from 
1 — — having the necessaries for the war : but, on the other 
ni'iTth^’ hand, the people hastened the preparations for the cam- 
paign, and the general marched out to meet the enemy. 
He surprised their camp, forced it, and took 8000 
prisoners. Notwithstanding so complete a victory, the 
senate opposed the triumph of a plebeian dictator ; but 
the people did him justice, and he entered Rome tri- 
umphantly the day before the nones of May. 

And now the time drawing nigh for electing new con- 
suls, and Fabius not being at Rome, the nobility pre- 
‘ tended that it was unlawful for any plebeian, though a^ 
dictator, to preside in the comitia; because by the ponti- 
fical laws, the election of chief magistrates should be 
consecrated by auguries ; and auguries, say they, belong 
of right only to patricians. And foi' this time they pre- 
vailed. The republic had recourse to an interregnum ; 
and, which is very extraordinary, the plebeians, in the 
very year in which they triumphed most, were excluded 
from a share in the government ; two patricians were 
chosen consuls in the ensuing comitia. The tribunes of 
the people exclaimed against the election, as contrary 
to the custom practised for eleven years past, during 
which time one of the consuls had always been a ple- 
beian. But the president of the comitia silenced their 
•smboi clamour, by citing a law* of the twelve tables, that only 
the last edicts of the people should lie of force ; for they 
I'ou’. inferred, that the people, by choosing two patricians, had 
***’ in efiect abolished the former custom. 

Yearof The ncw consuls, C. Sulpicius Peticust and M. Va* 
^'^m^'lerius Poplicola, after a slight battle, took Empulum 
^■^■*** from the Tyburtes, but did nothing else remarkable 
JZioi. abroad during their administration. Their chief view 
u^y. was to keep the consulate in patrician hands ; and when 
the time came for new elections, they declared that they 
I™**'** would never resign their dignity to any other than patri- 
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clans. This occasioned great commotions and tumults vurof 

^ • HOME* 

in the Campus Martius, insomuch that the greater s». 
number of the people cried out, that a secession was 
necessary, and in reality quitted the assembly, leaving 
only the least passionate behind them. These gave 
their suffrages lor two patricians, M. Fabins Ambustus* 
and T. Quinctius Pennus ; and thus the nobility cari 
ried their point. The consuls took the field; the former c. 19 . 
against the Tyburtes, whom he totally subdued ; the 
latter against the Tarquinienses, on whom the Romans 
now revenged the cruelty committed on the 307 Roman 
soldiers formerly mentioned. Quinctius, having defeated 
them in a bloody battle, put all the prisoners to the sword, • 
except 358, whom he sent to Rome, where, by order 
of the senate, they were first beaten with rods, and then 
beheaded. These. victories extended the reputation of 
the Romans ; insomueb that the Semnites sent an em- 
bassy to the republic, courted her friendship, and con- 
cluded an alliance with her, probably upon the same 
foot as that with the Latins and Hernici. Without 
changing their laws or government, they engaged to 
furnish the Romans with troops in their necessity ; and 
the Romans promised to protect them against their ene- 
mies both at home and abroad. This was constantly 
the first step taken by the politic republic, in subduing 
the nations that lay nearest to her. She flattered them 
with the title of allies of the Roman people ; and when 
by their assistance ^e had made herself mistress of the 
more distant countries, those who had suffered them- 
selves to be lulled asleep under the title of allies, found 
themselves involved in her conquests ; and though they 
were still called allies, they were treated as subjects. 

Though the people were still very desirous to have 
one of the consuls plebeian, the nobility, as their credi- 
tors, had them so much under at this time, that they 
kept the consulship in their own hands ; and C. Sulpi- 
cius Peticus* and M. Valerius Poplicolat were again pro- 
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moted to that dignity. While the republic was pre- 
paring her levies to act against the Tarquinienses, she 
received advice from the Latins, that the Volsci were 
upon the point of entering the Roman territory; and 
this obliged her to divide her forces between the two 
consuls. Sulpicius marched into Hetruria, Valerius 
against the Volsci. Valerius had already encamped on 
the confines of the territory of Tusciilum, when he was 
recalled to Rome to nominate a dictator. This was 
occasioned by letters from Sulpicius, which imported, 
that the Cajrites were undoubtedly disposed to take part 
with t!ie Tarquinienses ; that his army was not strong 
enough to repress the insolenec of these enemies united ; 
and that even the Falisci had joined the latter. In 
order therefore to have a third army on foot, to oppose 
the Caerites, while the two consuls checked the progress, 
the one of the Volsci, the other ot the Tarquinienses 
and Falisci, Valerius was directed to name a dictator. 
Accordingly he named T. Manlius Torquatus to that 
dignity, who appointed Cornelius Cossus to be his gene- 
ral of horse. Though Manlius had never been consul 
(a necessary step to rise gradually to the dictatorship), 
yet his merit was such, that no opposition was made to 
his promotion. 

But now the inhabitants of Caere, intimidated by the 
preparations made against them, instead of pursuing the 
war, sent an embassy to Rome, to implore the clemency 
of the senate. The senate referred the deputies to the 
people, who being moved to compassion by the repent- 
ance of the Casrites, and especially when reminded that 
Caere had been formerly the asylum of the vestals, 
and the receptacle of their gods, granted them a truce 
for 100 years, and the dictator, instead of marching 
ag^nst them, led his troops against the Falisci. But 
neither on this side did he find an enemy in the field to 
contend with ; so that having laid their country waste, 
he immediately returned to Rome. 
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CHAP. vir. 

Sect. f. The tiibanes of the people oppose the lioldinEf of the comitia for electing 
new magistrates, till the dictatorship of Manlius and the consular year are ex- 
pired ; and during the interregnum that follows, they prevail to have C. Marcius 
Rutilus, a plebeian, raised (now a second time) to the consulate with P. Valerius. 

Tlie.se magistrates lake effectual measures to relieve the debtors, in order to main- 
tain peace nt home. II. Upon a false ruinour that the twelve luciiioonics of He- 
truria are preparing for a war with Rome, Julius lulus is named dictator. Juliufl 
employs bis influence to get two patricians chosen to the consulate for the next 
year. The people, though they oppo.se this design, and hinder the meeting of the 
centuries during his dictatorship, sufler C. Sulpicius (now a fifth time) and T. 40?. 
Quinctius Ciiiciniialus, both patricians, to be declared consuls when the comitia 
are aftorwanl held by an interrex. Nevertheless, in this very coiisnialc, the 
commons prevail, fur the first time, to have a plebeian chosen to the censorship. 

This was the same C. Marcius Kntilu.s who Imd been created dictator in 39^ Pklician 
III. And notwithstanding that the present coii*'uIs name a, dictator, to hold the <^<-‘iisor. 
comilitt for tlie election of their successors, in order to get two patricians chosen, 

M. Popilius Lmnas, apluheian, is promoted (now a third time) to tho consulate with 40 . 1 . 

L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius fulling .sick, (he plebeian consul h:.s the sole con- * 
duct of a new war with the Gauls. M. Valerius, the praptor of Rome, is placed A pitetor 
at the head of an army to defend the city ; this being the first instance of a prm- command.-* 

tor’s acting ns a general. Popilius defeats the Gauls in battle ; but being dis- ^rmy. 

nhlcd from doing business, by a wound, and his colleague continuing sick, they 
name Furius ('amillus dictator, to hold the comitia for the new elections, where 
the dictator liiinself, with Appius Claudin-s Crussus (both patricians) are chosen 
consuls. Appius (lying shortly after, Camillas is suflcrcd to govern the republic 
without n colleague. Ho marches a powerful army against tho Gauls, who had 
spread themselves on the sea-coast of Latinni. M. Valerius (afterward sur- Valerius 
named Corviis), a legionary tribune, kills in single combat a ebampiou of the Corvus. 
Gauls, and this occasions a general action, in which the Romans obtain the vic- 
tory. Camillus being obliged still to keep the field, in order to hinder the dc- 

sc(mt of some Greek pirates on the coast, names T. Manlius dictator, to hold the 
comitia fur the now elections. Manlius, pleased with the exploit of Valerius, re- Consul 
seiubliiig what he himself had formerly done, influences the people to choose him, tweuty- 
thougli but twenty-three years of age, to be one of the consuls. The colleague given tl'ree 
him is Popilius Licnas, now promoted the fourth time to that dignity. IV. the Ro- 
mans conclude a treaty with the Carthaginiiiiis. V. In the following consulate of C, 

Plautius Hjpsmus and T. Manlius Torqiiatiis, the interest of money is lowered to -preliiy 
half per cent. A new war with the Volsci breaks out during the Administration 
of their successors, Valerius Corvus (now a second time consul) and C. Poetilios c'drthagc 
Libo. Valerius defeats the enemy, takes from them Satricuni, and burns it. Tho K)ti. 
secular games are celebrated for the second tiiiio according to Past. Cap. VI. 4U7. 

The next year’s consul, M. Fabius Dorso and S. Sulpicius Caincrinus, name 4Uti. 

Tj. Furius Camillus to be (^ictator (a second time) on occasion of a war with a 
new enemy, the Aiirunci. Fnrius overthrows them in battle, and nt his return 
builds a temple, which he had vowed, daring the ncLioii, to Juno Moiieta. Tho 
year following, the Roman.s imagining that the goddess, conformable to her 
name Monetn, admonisbed them by prodigies of the impending wrath of the gods, 

C. Marcius Rulilus (now consul a second time) and T. Manlius (a second time) 
appoint P. Valerius lo be dictator, to order the celebration of the Feriie La- 
tinac. 

§. i. All things were quiet in the city, till the time 
came for new elections. The dictator, who was to have ^ 
presided in the comitia, had formed the design of hinder- — 
ing any plebeian being chosen to the consulship ; but 
the tribunes of the people, perceiving his intention, op- 
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posed the assembling of the centuries, till the expiration 
B csss dictatorship, and of the consuls’ year, both which 

ended at the same time. An interregnum ensued ; and 

coo,ui. the two parties were irreconcileable. The people began 
to make complaints about their debts, as well as of the 
infraction of the Licinian law, relating to the election of 
donsuls ; and the disputes grew to such a height, as 
seemed to threaten an open revolt. This apprehension 
induced the senate at length to sutler the Licinian law 
to take place, and to permit the centuries to choose one 
bo'he consuls out of the plebeians. C. Marcius Ruti- 

B 0*351. * plebeian, was joined with P. Valerius Poplicola 

in the consulate. These maiyistrates made it their first 

103(1 O 

consul- care to reconcile the two parties, by easing the debtors. 
•A je- To this end, they chose out five men '■ of known probity, 
to take an account of all debts, and see them discharged. 
These five were called bankers,- and they had the com- 
mand of the public treasury, to enable them to perform 
their commission, which they did to the satisfaction of 
all parties. Those who, through sloth and carelessness, 
rather than want, had plunged themselves in debt, either 
borrowed money of these bankers, giving security to the 
public, or else deposited the value of their debts in their 
creditors’ hands, in effects, which were valued by the 
bankers. By this means the greater number of the 
debtors were relieved without wronging any person, 
and with little loss to the public. 

II. But while the republic was taking these me- 
thods to secure peace at home, she was suddenly alarmed 
with the report of a new war, which she must quickly 
sustain abroad against the twelve lucumonies of Hetru- 
ria; upon which the senate immediately named Julius 
lulus dictator. The report however proved groundless, 
and was (probably) raised by the patricians, only to get 
a man at the head of affairs, who might prevent the Li- 
cinian law from taking place in the ensuing elections. 

^ C. Duiliuii, P. Dcclus Mus, M. Papiriusi Q. PubJilius, T. .Emilias. 
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And, indeed, he employed all his credit and power to that 
end, but without success ; for the people were so warm 
and steady in opposing his design, that both he and the 
consuls were out of office before they could get the 
cmnitia assembled. 

In the interregnumwhichensued,C.SulpiciusPeticus 
and M. Fabius governed by turns; and the people, by 
the complaisance which they had for these men, seem 
to have been actuated by some particular pique against 
the late dictator, in their opposition to his desires ; for 
now they readily suffered two patricians to be raised to 
the consulship. Sulpicius* himself was one of them, 
and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus the other. The former 
marched against the Tarquinienses, and the latter against 
the Falisci : but these two nations being tired out by the 
calamities of war, sybmitted to the republic, and obtained 
a truce for forty years. • 

The present interval of peace seemed a proper season 
for holding the comitia, to elect new censors. A day 
was accordingly fixed for this purpose, and it was the 
first time that any plebeian was seen to stand candidate 
for that important office. C. Marcius Rutilus, having 
been twice consul and once dictator, thought he might 
well aspire to any dignity in the republic. He was the 
first of the commons who had been raised to the dicta- 
torship ; and, in spite of the opposition of the nobles, he 
had obtained a triumph for his exploits in that station. 
And now, in the chmitia by centuries, he was declared 
censor, with Cn. Manlius a patrician. 

§. III. But though the patricians had not been able 
to exclude the plebeians from the censorship, they still 
hoped to secure the consulship wholly to themselves ; 
and the better to succeed in that design, the present con- 
suls named M. Fabius Ambustus (who had been thrice 
consul) dictator to preside at the next election, imagin- 
ing, that an absolute governor would be more respected 


Year of 
ROME 
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n.C.361. 


Year of 
ROME 

403. 
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iTo VE comitia, and have more influence. But notwith- 
B.c.3i9 these precautions, M, Popilius Laenas, a ple- 

beian, was now chosen consul, a third time : and his col- 
consuu league, L. Cornelius Scipio, falling sick when he should 
*vy, have taken the field, the senate had the farther mortifi- 
j!’ cation of seeing the plebeian consul sole general of the 
tnclf’ Popilius immediately ordered levies to be made 

• to stop the progress of the Gauls, who were ravaging the 
Latin territory, and approached towards Rome ; and to 
be the sooner in readiness for marchingj he appointed 
the enrolment without the gate Capena,* and not upon 
the Capitol. So great a number of soldiers enlisted 
themselves on this occasion, that the consul, by order 
of the senate, divided them into two armies, and left one 
to guard the city, under the command of M. Valerius 
Poplicola, the present praetor. And this was the first 
time that the praetor was seen at the head of an army. 
Popilius with four legions and some auxiliaries marched 
against the enemy, defeated them, plundered their 
camp, and led back to Rome his victorious army, en* 
Ei»y, riched with spoil. He was decreed a triumph at his re- 
turn; but the ceremony was deferred on account of a 
wound he had received in the battle, and of which he 
was not yet recovered. His colleague Scipio continued 
likewise still sick ; so that the republic, seeing both her 
chief magistrates out of a condition to discharge their 
functions, desired them to name a dictator to preside at 
the election of new consuls. Accordingly they named 
L. Furius Camillus (son of the great Camilliis) to that 
dignity, who appointed P. Cornelius Scipio to be his ge- 
neral of the horse. These two eminent patricians em- 
ployed their utmost efforts to make the election fall only, 
on men of their own order, and they succeeded. The 
dictator prevailal to have himself chosen one of the 

' Tlie gale Capena, now calleil the gate of Si. Scba.stinn, leil to the Appian Way 
, an wc learn from Froiilinuii, who tells us, that the censor Appius made a grual road 
from this gate quite to Capua. 
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consuls ; and Appius^ Claudius, surnamed Crassus, an- 
other patrician, was appointed his colleague. n^%e. 

And now the Gauls, who after their late defeat had 

fled for refuge to the hills of Alba, came down again, consii. 
and spread themselves upon the sea-coast*in the country 
of the Latins. At the same time some Greeks (from 
what part is uncertain) made a descent on the very sam« 
coast where the Gauls were ravaging and plundering, 
i. e. from the mouth of the Tiber to Antium ; but the 
Gauls, jealous of their booty, forced these new invaders 
back to their ships. While the Greeks still hovered 
about the coast, and the Gauls were yet in Latium, the 
republic lost one of her generals, who should have acted 
against these robbers ; Appius, one of the consuls, died b.'ili.' 
during the preparations for the war. It seemed expedient 
to nominate a dictator to act in concert with the sur- 
viving consul, but llie sepate were unwilling to give Ca- 
millus any superior. He had obliged them in the late 
elections, his personal merit was great, and his very name 
of Camillus was a good omen in a war with the Gauls; 
all these considerations made them accept of him as sole 
governor of the republic; so that he wanted little more 
than a greater number of lictors to commence a regular 
dictator. His first care was to raise two armies. The 
Latins were summoned to furnish their contrtigcnt of 
auxiliaries; but they refused to be commanded by a 
Roman general ; and, in a national diet, resolved to shake 
off the dishonourable yoke. However, the consul found 
Roman citizens enough, who by law were obliged to 
serve, to compose a body of ton legions, amounting to 
45,000 men. Camillus left two of these legions to 
guard the city ; gave four to L. Pinarius the praetor, 
whom he sent to defend the sea-coast against the Greeks, 
and he himself encamped with the other four in the 
Pomptin territory, a country full of marshes and rivers; 
for he had no design of coming to a battle with the 
Gauls; his only view' was to harass the enemy in their 
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HOVE intercept their convoys, and, if possible, to starve 
404. them. While both armies continued inactive, a fierce 
— Gaul of a gigantic stature appeared between the two 
coDsui- camps, defying the bravest man in the Roman legions 
to single combat. M. Valerius, a legionary tribune, great 
M.'*’*'' grandson of the famous Valerius Volusius, accepted the 
j-n. challenge, and is said to have obtained a victory by 
means of a raven, which had perched upon his helmet 
uvMof since daybreak, and which, during the fight flew 
iiiust. in the face of the giant, and so blinded him with his 
C.33. wings, that Valerius easily stabbed him. The Gauls 
seeing their champion slain, immediately crowded round 
. his body, to hinder him from being stripped of his ar- 
mour; and the Romans at the same time ran to defend 
Valerius, and this by degrees brought on a general bat- 
tle, in which the Gauls were again defeated. Those of 
them that escaped took their wjay through the country 
of the Volsci, and crossing Campania, retired as far as 
the coast of the Adriatic sea. As for the brave Vale- 
rius, the general rewarded him with a crown of gold and 
• Raven, tco oxcu ; aud hc cvcr after bore the name of Corvus.* 
Nothing now remained for the consul to do, in order 
to finish this year with honour, but to drive away the 
Greek pirates that infested the coast of Latium. With 
this view he joined his army to that of the praetor Pi- 
narius; but the obstinacy of those adventurers, who, 
though they durst not land, continued hovering at sea, 
obliged him to keep the field longer than he had ima- 
gined. In the meanwhile the time for the new election 
r«arof for consuls drew near, so that he was obliged to name a 
405. dictator to preside in the comitia; and on this occasion 
the famous Manlius Torquatus was again raised to that 
dignity. A dictator could not fail to have a consider- 
able influence in the assembly of the centuries; and 
Manlius, who was extremely pleased with the exploit of 
Valerius, so much resembling his own former victory 
^ over a gigantic Gaul, found means to prevsul with the 
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people to choose him one of the consuls^ though but Year ot 
twenty-three years of age, and too young to have a place * w * 
in the senate. With him they joined Fopilius Laenas, 
now consul a fourth time. i”* 

As for Camillas, he made so good an ‘appearance on 
the coast, that the Greeks, not daring to come ashore, 
and at last wanting fresh water and other necessary pro* 
visions, put out to sea. 

§. IV. The armies were disbanded; and Rome, for a 
short space, had neither war abroad, nor quarrels at c. vr- 
home. Her tranquillity however was not complete; a 
pestilential sickness disturbed it. The senate directed the 
decemvirs to consult the Sybilline books, and it being 
there found that the lectisternium would be good against 
the plague, they ordered that notable ceremony to be 
performed. 

But the most niemo^able event of the present year 
was a treaty of friendship and alliance between Rome 
and Carthage. It was made at the request of the Car- 
thaginians, who sent ambassadors to Rome for that 
end ; and it seems to have been the first treat}?® con- 
cluded between the two states. “CumCarthaginiensibus 

Orosias (lib. 3. cap. 7.) calls the treaty made at this time the first — *'PriroDin 
illud ictam cam Cartliaginiensibus foedus.” 

Polybius pretends that so early as the first year of the republic, R«me and Car- 
thage'entered into a treaty, the record of which, in the old obsolete Lfttin, was, in 
his time, still extant: and he gives us the following translation of it, as made with 
all possible exactness. 

** There shall be peace and friendship between the Romans and the allies of the 
Romans, and the Carthaginians and the allies of the Carthaginians, on the following 
conditions : • 

** The Romans and the allies of the Romans shall not navigate beyond the Fair 
Promontory [that is, to tho southward of it, towards the lesser Syrtis, as Polybius 
explains it. Rut the Romans were permitted to have trade and commerce with 
Carthage and the rest of Afrio on the other side the Fair Promontory, as likewise in 
Sardinia and those parts of Sicily which are dependent on Carthage], unless con- 
strained by tempest or an enemy. If at any time they shall chance to be forced ashore 
[beyond that promontory], they shall not be permitted to take or bay any thing but 
what they need for repairing their vessels, and for their saorifices. None shall 
make longer stay ashore than five days. 

*' On those who shall come to traffic, no duly shall be imposed besides the fees to 
the crier and register ; and for payment of whatever shall be sold, whether in Africa 
or Sardinia, in the presence of those officers, the public faith shall stand engaged to 
the seller. If any Romans shall come to such places in Sicily as are in subjeclioo to, 
the Carthaginians, they shall have justice done them in all things. 

^ “ The Carthaginians shall do nothing to the detriment of the people of Ardca, An- 
tmm, Laurentum, Ciroeii, or Tarraoina, or any other of the Latins whomsoever, if 
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legatis RomsQ Fosdus Ictuji, quum amicitiam ac socie- 
B tatem petentes venissent.” Liv. lib. 7* cap. 27. 

§. V. In the following consulship of C. Plautius Hyp- 

coMui, sseus and T. Manlius Torquatus (who, though twice 
dictator, had never been consul before), nothing remark- 
able happened, except the reducing of the interest of 
unoney from one per cent, [per month] to half per cent, 
and the allowing the debtors, upon their paying down 
one-fourth of their debts, three years to discharge the 
remainder by annual and equal payments; and the 
debtors had this farther relief, that no levies were made, 
nor taxes raised this year. 

■»«rof But the next year, when Valerius Corvus* and C. 

ROME ^ 

♦or. Poetilius Libo Visolus were in the possession of the fasces, 
news being brought from Latium, that the Volsci were 
i^ai. soliciting the Latins to take arms against Rome, Vale- 
• Am ”*** received orders to march qnd , attack the enemy be- 
cond fore their confederates could join them. Satricum, 
which the Latins had destroyed in 377, bad been re- 

tlie^ be sabject [to the Romans] \ and if any be not subject, yet the Carthaginians 
shall make no attempt on their town.s: if they make seizure of any such towns, they 
shall deliyer up the same unhurt to the Iloinan.s. They shall not build any fort in 
the country ot the Latins: and in case they shall at any time land there in arms, they 
shall not remain there one night.'* Polyb. b. S. c. 22. See what is said in relation 
to this treaty, in the latter part of tho Dissertation on the Credulity, &c. prefixed to 
the fourth book of this History. 

Polybius ^-Wes us another treaty, as the second, between the two republics, but 
does not tell us when it was made. It diflered from the first in the following par- 
tioulars : 

The Tyrians and those of Utica were comprised in it. For it was a treaty beUveen 
the Romans and their allies on one side, and the Carthaginians, Tyrians, Uticeuses, 
and their allies on the other. 

To the Fair Promontory were added Mastia andTdl'seiiiin, as places beyond which 
the Romans were not to go in search of plunder, nor build a city, nor carry on any 
commerce. [The geographers know not the situation of these places J 

The Romans might trade to the towns of Sicily, subject to the Carthaginians, but 
were to Lave no commerce in Sardinia, nor in any part of Africa, except the city of 
Carthage only. Here they were to be allowed the same rights and privileges [io 
point of trade] as the citizens themselves ; and the Carthaginians were to have the 
likd treatment in Rome. 

If the Carthaginians should take any town in the territory of the Latins, not under 
the Roman dominion, they might keep the pillage and captives, provided they re- 
linquished the town ; but if the Carthaginians should make any captives among those 
of the Latins, who, though not subject to Rome, were, by a written treaty, in league 
of amity with her, and should bring such captives into any Roman port, and these 
captives should be discovered and challenged by any Roman, they should be set at 
liberty. 

llie Romans were to be subject to the like restri^L'Ilona with regard to the Car** 
thagioians and their allies. Polyb. b. 3. c. 24. 
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built aticl repeopled by the Volsci in 40S, and was now 
the rendezvous of their forces. Here Valerius gave 

them battle, put them to the rout, and, having taken 

the town, burnt it, sparing only the temple of the god “ consul- 
dess Matuta: after which he returned to Rome, and 
entered it in triumph with 4000 captives before his 
chariot. But according to the Capitoline marbles, the 
triumph of Valerius was not the most pompous show 
with which the Romans were entertained in his con- 
sulate ; the secular games," which had been instituted 
in the year of Rome 297 j were now celebrated for the 
second time. 

§. VI. The Romans, after the victory over the Volsci, 
were attacked by the Aurunci, a petty nation near the ^ 

confines of Latium, on the coast of the Tyrrhenian sea ; 

and the republic being struck with the same terror as con«ui. 
if all Latium had deqlared against her, ordered the con- 
suls M.Fabius Dorso and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus 
to nominate a dictator : the courts of justice were shut 
up, and the levies made with the utmost rigour. L. 
Furius Camillus,* whom the consuls named to the dicta- * a**- 
torship, marched away to meet the enemy, and 
greatly surprised, when he came within sight of them, 
to find that they made no better appearance than a 
gang of robbers. Nevertheless, because theyliad the 
hardiness to be the aggressors, and readily to offer him 
battle, when he appeared, he thought it expedient to 
seek aid of the gods^ and therefore in the heat of the 
conflict vowed a temple to Juno Moneta.” The Au- 
runci were too weak to resist the Roman forces : Furius 
returned victorious to Rome; but, resigning his dicta- 
torship, left to others the care of performing his vow. 

" The nature and origin of these games will be spoken of hereafter. 

’’Tliifl name had been giren to the queen of the goda a little before the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls. It was pretended, that from the temple of Juno had oUine a 
voice, Booompanied with an earlbquaku, and that the voice bail udiuonislied the 
Romans to avert the evils that threatened them, by sacriiioing a sow with pig. de Divio. 
Hence she was called Monela (from montre). Afterward the temple of Juno Mo- b. i. 
neta became a publio mint ; apd from thenoe tbe medals, which were stamped for n. lOl. 
current coin in trade, took tkAame of moneta, money. 

VOL. II. m O 
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ROME senate appointed duumvirs to direct the building of 
the temple promised to the goddess. It was erected on 
■' the Capitol, in the same place where the house of Mar- 
ro^i. cus Manlius had stood. The consuls employed the 
dictator’s army against the Volsci, and coming upon 
them unawares, took from them Sora. 
rom’b' succeeding consuls, C. Marcius Rutilus* and 
Imperiosiis,t consecrated this new temple the 
— - first of June,J a year after it had been vowed. This 
uoMui- ceremony was immediately followed by prodigies ; thick 
darkness in the daytime, and a shower of stones. After 
• Aftird consulting the Sybilline books, the senate judged it ex- 
M M- pedient (the multitude being full of superstitious fears) 
time, to name a dictator, whose business should be to order 
ttaiu'™’’' the solemnization of the festival called Feriae Latinm. 
oros. ‘ P. Valerius being raised to that office, not only obliged 
i.'ivy%!‘ the Roman tribes, but the nations bordering on the Ro- 
7.C.S8. territory, to observe the festival appointing the day 
when each should perform their devotions. 

Severe sentences (it is said) were, at the suit of the 
aediles, passed this year against the usurers. 


CHAP. VIII. 

410 . Sect. I. Iil'tlie sacceeding admlDistration of M. Valerias Corvas (a third time con- 
sul) and Cornelias Go.ssus Arvina, happens the first rupture between the Uomaiis 
and Samnilesy on occasion of a war which the latter had carried on with success 
against the people of Capua in Campania. The Cainpanians, to engage the Ro- 
mans to succour them in their distress, make a sarreiidrj of themselveH and their 
country to the republic. Hereupon Valerios is directed to inarch an army into 
Samnite Campania, and Cornelias to carry the war into l^iimniam. Valerius, in an action 

war. with the Samnites, has the advantage. II. Cornelias, on the other hand, bjr an 

imprudent march, brings his army into danger of being entirely cut oif by the 
enemy : however, he is delivered out of his difiloalty by a stratagem, suggested 
Decius And executed by a legionary tribune, named P. Deoios Mus ; and presently after. 

Mas. following tbe advioe of the same Decins, he gains a victory over the Samnites, 

who lose 30,000 men in the action. Decius is rewarded with many honours. 
Iff* Valerias obtains a second victory over the Samnites in Campania. These 
foooesses make tbe Romans respected abroad. 


ygy f I. The dictator having, for some reason (not men- 
tioned by the historians), reduced the government to 
* ' ‘ an interregnum, the president of it held tbe comitia by 
conrai. centuries, for electing new con 8 uIs\The choice fell (as 

•bip. n 
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the last year) upon two patricians. M. Vderius Corvus* r<*ref 
was now raised a third time to the consular dignity, and 410. 
with him was joined Cornelius Cossus, surnamedArvina. 

It was during their administration, that the Romans and 
Samnites first became enemies^, A city to which the re- 
public had no relation at that time, sowed those seeds 
of discord between the two nations, which produced a 
lasting hatred. 

The Sidicini, a people of Ausonia, situated beyond 
the Liris, being attacked by the Samnites, who doubted <-i4 
not to make an easy conquest of their small territory, 
applied themselves to the Campanians for assistance. It 
was the interest of the latter to succour their distressed 
neighbours, and stop the progress of the Samnites ; but 
they undertook the defence of the oppressed with more 
ostentation than real strength. For, though they pos- 
sessed a very fruitful country, and though commerce 
daily increased their riches, this wealth of private per- 
sons was the weakness of the state. Luxury reigned 
universally; the houses were magnificent, but the city 
without fortifications. The merchant, vain of his wealth, 
mistook his vanity for courage, and looked down with 
scorn upon enemies that were not so rich as he. 

This contempt, ever imprudent, often fatal, of an 
enemy’s strength, proved the ruin of Capua. The Sam- 
nites, who had a prospect of more glory and advantage 
in the conquest of the Campanians than of the Sidicini, 
turned their arms against the former, and having de- 
feated them in two pitched battles, in which the van- 
quished lost all their youth, drew near to besiege their 
city, that had now no other defence than weak walls, and 
inliabitants filled with consternation. 

The magistrates in this distress had recourse to Rome ; c. so. 
they sent a pompous embassy to implore the alliance 
and assistance of the Romans. Their ambassadors laid 
before the senate all the motives, both of glory and in- . 
terest, which could engage the republic to undertake 

o2 
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Ro*M*E defence ; the extremity to which they were re- 

B.S^. diiced, and the power of their enemies, which would be 
considerably augmented by the conquest of so rich a 
city as Capua. They added, “Such is the misery of 
our present condition, t|j^t if we are not immediately 
succoured by our friends, we must fall under the power 
of our enemies. If you' defend us, you will seeure to 
yourselves allies full of fidelity and gratitude ; we shall 
honour you as founders of our state, as our parents, nay 
even as the immortal gods. If you abandon us, what 
will be the consequence we dread even to imagine.” 
To this humble address the senate, whether out of re- 
juyjr. gard to the faith of treaties, as Livy represents it, or to 
c.'ji. draw more solid advantages from the assistance they 
should give the Campanians, than a vain title and empty 
praises, answered the ambassadors by the consul Vale- 
rius, “that they thought the Caiilpanians worthy of 
their assistance, and wished they could with honour 
succour them ; but that the republic had an ancient al- 
liance with the Samnites, which would not allow her to 
take arms against them ; that the senate however would 
send deputies to their camp, to entreat them as friends 
and allies to desist from their hostilities.” The Campa- 
nian deputies had hitherto spoken only of an alliance 
and confbderacy with the Romans ; but now, not think- 
ing the answer they had received sufficient to build 
great hopes on, the chief of them (pursuant to the 
powers with which they had been .invested before they 
left Capua) made this farther declaration : “ Thougli 
the Romans refuse to protect us and ours against vio- 
lence and injustice, they certainly will not neglect to 
defend their own. The people of Campania, the city 
of Capua, our lands, our temples, every thing we have 
Divine and human, we absolutely give and surrender tp 
yoii, O conscript fathers, and to the Roman people ; 
i’ribm this time forward therefore all our losses will be 
yours.” This said, the ambassadors prostrated them- 
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selves on the threshold of the senate^house, and holding Y«ar of 

^ R O M K 

up their hands to the consuls, shed a flood of tears. 4io. 
Self-interest and compassion made hew impressions on 
the minds of the senators ; th^ were moved, says Livy, 
at the sad revolution to whichffiuman affairs are liable : 
to see a nation, late so rich and flourishing, so proud 
and luxurious, and from whom its neighbours had im- 
plored assistance against oppression, reduced in a short 
time to so dejected a state of mind, as to give them- 
selves and all their possessions into the power of a fo- 
reign people. And as the donation was made in due 
form, by ambassadors authorized to make it, the senate 
did not think their alliance with the Samnites obliged 
them to refuse it. Without hesitation therefore, they 
sent away deputies with instructions to entreat the Sam- 
nites, as friends, to, spare a province which belonged to 
Rome ; and, in case of refusal, to give them notice, in 
the name of the people and senate of Rome, to quit the 
country immediately. But the Samnite magistrates 
were so far from being intimidated by the majesty of the 
Roman name, that, in the very presence of their deputies, 
they ordered the commanders of their troops to go in- 
stantly and ravage Campania, 

This insult filled both the people and senate with in- Livy, 
dignation : and the Romans applied themselves wholly si. 
to the making preparations for a war. All the due 
forms of demanding satisfaction and proclaiming war by 
the feciales having been observed, the two consuls took 
the field, each at the head of an army. It fell to Va- 
lerius’s lot to command in Campania, and Cornelius was 
to enter the country of the Samnites. Valerius posted 
his troops near mount Gaurus in Campania ; and being 
there advantageously situated, he was in no haste to 
come to a'battle, but tried the Samnites in slight skir- 
mishes, to learn their way of managing their arms. At ' 
length he assembled his troops, exhorted them “ not to 
be afraid of new enemies, or of a new manner of light- 
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ROME »” them remember their former victories, and 

DOM* what general they were now commanded; that it 

was Valerius, who had thrice obtained the consulship, 

coD>ai. not by intrigue, or the nobleness of his birth (honour 
being now the reward of flferit only), but by his bravery 
reminded them, “ that he was descended from the great 
t’oplicola, and had himself been always a Poplicola in 
the true meaning of the word. — Go then, Romans (he 
added), fall upon the enemy, and, in return for roy af- 
fection to you, gain me the honours of a triumph.” 
ii»y, Never was consul more popular ; never was general 
c. 33. more tenderly beloved by his soldiers. He took a plea- 
sure in mixing with them, and sharing the labours of the 
meanest among them. Valerius frequently made one 
at their diversions, whether wrestling or running, and 
did not disdain to enter the lists with a common soldier. 
He always kept his temper, aftd, Whether victorious or 
vanquished in these exercises, his countenance never 
changed. He was continually bestowing favours, but 
with a just regard to times and persons. He was easy 
in his private conversation, and gave every man full 
liberty to express his sentiments in his own manner; 
but as for himself, he ever maintained a certain dignity 
in his discourses. It was natural for. troops to love and 
respect a general of this character. They marched out 
of the camp with a more than usual ardour for victory. 

When the two armies were drawn up, and faced each 
other,' their numbers appeared to be pretty equal. The 
battle was fought with wonderful resolution on both 
sides ; but the Samnites began at length to give ground, 
when the night put an end to the conflict. The Romans 
had never engaged with more stubborn enemies, and 
perhaps would not have known that they had gained 
much advantage, if the Samnites had not deserted their 
. c^p in the night. 

§. Ti. But whilst Valerios was signalizing his courage 
in Campania, his colleague Cornelius^ossus, who bad 
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been advantageously posted near Saticula on the con* ^ 
fines of Samitiain, leift his camp (for what reason is un- ^ 

known), and inarched his troops through a mountainous 

country into a forest, all the roads of which were nar- couui- 
row, and out of which there^pras but ode passage, and**”^ 
that through a deep valley. It was not in his power to 
alter his march, when he discovered, that both the wood 
and the valley were lined with Samnites, and that he 
was in a manner surrounded by the enemy. In this 
distress P. Decius Mus, a legionary tribune, proposed 
to the consul to detach him with the principes and has- 
tcui of one legion, to take possession of an eminence 
which overlooked the Samnites, and which they had 
neglected. He added, “ When you see me posted there* 
continue your march without fear through the valley ; 
the enemy will not dare to attack you while they are 
exposed to our darts.” The consul approved of tlie 
motion. Decius was not discovered by the enemy till 
he had just gained the eminence; and then the Samnites 
were in such a surprise, that they could come to no de- 
termination what to do, whether to attack the consul, 
or Decius. In the mean time, Cornelius took advantage 
of their irresolution, and marched through the valley 
without molestation ; and soon after the night came on. 

Decius had at first expected to be attacifed by the 
enemy on his hill ; and hoped by the advantage of the 
ground to be able to withstand them. When he found 
that they neither oame to assail him, nor yet raised any 
works between him and them, he assembled his soldiers, 
and exhorted them not to follow the enemy’s 'example, 
but to form some design with expedition, and to exe- 
cute it with courage. Then, while it was yet daylight, 
changing his habit with a private soldier, and being ac- 
companied by his centurions, whom he made to do the 
like, that the enemy might not distinguish them to be «• «• 
officers, he took a view of all the avenues to the hill,, 
and placed sentinels at them, with orders to return 
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T«ar of silently to the main body, at the second watch of the 

KOME . , ■' . 

♦ 10 . night. When at that hour all his men were reas- 
-1_— T seinbled, he laid before them the necessity of leaving the 
Jmiwi. place where they were, and put it to the vote, whether 
’'"P’ to stay for daylfght or manch off immediately, and force 
Livy, a way through the enemy, while they were asleep. The 
e.»8. latter being universally approved, Decius led his troops 
down from the rock in great silence; but when they had 
got half way through the enemy’s camp, a Roman soldier 
struck his foot against the buckler of a Samnjte, and 
the noise awakening a sentinel, he gave the alarm in that 
quarter. The Samnites ran to arms, without knowing 
whether it were Decius with his troops, the consul with 
his army, or some Samnite of the camp, who had dis- 
turbed their rest. In the midst of this uncertainty, De- 
cius ordered his men to give a great shout, which so in- 
creased the consternation of the Samnites, that they 
were in a manner frozen with fear, and the Romans 
easily made their escape. When they were come near 
the consul’s camp, Decius commanded them to halt : 
“ It is not fit (said he), that after so glorious an exploit 
ypu should enter the camp in silence and darkness ; rest 
yourselves therefore here till the light returns.” The 
next morning Decius and his troops marched into the 
camp, with the acclamations of the army, who called 
them their preservers, and gave thanks to the gods for 
their happy return. But when the consul (having sum- 
moned all his soldiers to hear his hah'angue) was begin- 
ning to make the panegyric of Decius, this brave tri- 
bune adyised him, instead of losing time in panegyrics, 
to march away immediately, and surprise the camp of the 
enemy, who, in all probability, had sent out detachments 
in quest of him. This advice was followed ; the Ro- 
mans surprised the Samnites scattered about the .hills 
pnd woods, and pursued them into their camp, where 
j^0,000 of them were cut to piece.s. 
c. ir. This success added much to the glory of Decius, who 
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was honoured with all the military rewards that were Tear of 
ever given to a subaltern. Beside a crown of gold, he ^41“* 
received from the general a present of 100 oxen, and a 
white bull with gilded horns. As for the soldiers of his 
detachment, the consul, in recompense of their merit, •'■‘P' ' 
assigned them a double quantity of corn, not only for 
the present, but during life, and he gave each of them 
two saga.** The army likewise shewed their gratitude aui. a«u. 
to their deliverer, by putting on his head an obsidional 
crown.’ And, lastly, his own detachment, which he had 
brought safely out of the danger into which he had led 
them, bestowed a mark of distinction on their leader, aiui.. of 
and crowned him with a civic crown, or a crown of oak- on uSm.’ 
leaves, which was deemed the most honourable of all 
rewards. Thus adorned with three crowns, he offered 
up his white bull in sacrifice to Mars, and distributed 
his hundred oxen among the companions of his danger, 
and sharers of his glory. 

nr. But the campaign was not yet ended. The !■*''>• 
Samnites having recovered their courage, and raised c.jt. 
new forces, appeared before Suessula, a town situated 
between Nola and Capua. Valerius marched against 
them, and when he came within a small distance of 
them, encamped his troops within as narrow a compass 
as he possibly could, and by this he deceived the enemy; 
for they taking a view of his camp, and finding it so 
small, imagined the Romans to be but weak in number, 
and therefore, full of confidence, offered them battle. 
Valerius kept close within his intrenchments, and made 
such a show of fear, that the Samnitc soldiers were for 

P Tilo sagum of the Romans was a military habit, open from top to bottom, and 
UBuallj fatilened on the right shoulder with a bnckle, or a clasp. It was not different 
in shape from the chlatnys of the Greeks, and the paludameiitum of the generals. 

The only difference between them was, that the paludamenlum was made of a richer 
stuff, was generally of a purple colour, and both longer and fuller than the sagum* 

The Latin authors call this garment sagutii, and ehlamys, and paludamentum. 

4 It was customary among the Romans for the garrison of a besieged place to 
crown the general who came to its relief, and raised the siege, with a chaplet or gar- 
land made of the grass growing in the place. It was called corona obsidionalis 
A. Cell. I. 5. c. 6. 1 
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bom’s; forcing his lines. However, the officers 

B c M2 ’restrained their impetuosity ; and believing that the 

Romans must soon want provisions, they judged it a 

couMi. wise part to continue quiet in their camp, and watch 
them, not reflecting that the Romans were in a friend’s 
country, whose interest it was to support them. In 
Short, the Samnites themselves were the first who 
wanted necessaries, and were obliged to send out large 
detachments to convoy provisions to their camp. Va- 
lerius observing this, seized the moment when the 
greater part of the enemy’s troops were dispersed about 
the country, attacked their camp, forced it, made a great 
slaughter there, and then with his cavalry chased the 
several parties that were abroad foraging. In this action 
the Romans took 170 standards from the enemy. 

The successes of Valerius and Cornelius (to whom 
c. S8. the senate decreed the honours of. the triumph) made 
the republic respected abroad ; the Falisci entered into 
a treaty of alliance with her, and that whole lucumony 
of Hetruria became Roman. The Latins, who had 
stood neuter to see the event of the war, commenced 
hostilities against the Peligni (a Samnite nation) as it 
were to assist the Romans ; and lastly, the Carthagi- 
nians sent a compliment of congratulation to the> re- 
public, with the present of a gold crown of twenty-five 
pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of thanks- 
giving for her victories. 

Euub. By a census taken this year it > appeared, that the 
‘™”' number of Romans able to bear arms amounted to 
160,000. 
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CHAP. IX. 

C. MareiOl Ratilos ia elected (the foartli time) to the consulate, and with him 411. 

Q. Serviltas Ahala. The former marches an army into Campania. He finds a 

E meral depravation of manners in some cohorts of Roman soldiers who had been 
ft in Capna all the winter ; and discovers that they bad plotted to make that de- 
lightful city their own, and to settle there. To disappoint this scheme, he artfully 
contrives to send away the most mutinonii and enterprising, without treating them 
disgrabefnlly, or letting his design appear. The soldiers at length snspeotingait, 
are alarmed with the apprehension of ponishment. All the soldiers of one cohort 
deserf. > These, having posted themselves advantageously near Anxur, are soon 
joined by great nornbers of malecontents from the city and the camp. They force 
one Quiootios, an old soldier, whom they find employed in husbandry, to be their 
leader to conduct them to Rome. Valerios Corvus is herenpon named dictator, 
to march an army against the mutineers. He meets them eight miles from Rome, 
oomes to a parley with them, and, being a man extremely beloved by the soldiers, 
prevails with them to submit ; yet the rebels, besides pardon, obtain some con- 
cessions from tho republic. 

The consuls for the new year were C. Marcius Rutilus, Ywrof 
a plebeian (now raised to that dignity a fourth time), .u. 
and Q. Servilius Ahala, a patrician. The latter en- .1.^ — ' 
camped the army Allotted him in the neighbourhood of Jinwi- 
Rome, while the •forttter marched with another into*'”'’’ 
Campania. A body of Romans had, at the request 
the Campanians, been left in Capua all the winter, to“^®- 
defend them from the enemies’ incursions. When 
Marcius arrived in that city, he perceived a great altera- 
tion in those soldiers of the republic. Discipline had 
been neglected ; their austerity of manners was changed 
inffe effeminacy, and their sobriety into intejnperance. 

The charms of the climate and the air, which they 
breathed in idleness, had so far bewitched them, that 
they did not care to hear their own country mentioned ; 
and the less, as at "home they were oppressed by their 
creditors. They had entered into a plot among them- 
selves, to drive the natives out of Campania, seize it for 
their own possession, and settle there. Marcius wa^ 
informed of all this ; and as he was a man of great ex- 
perience and prudence, he made use of the gentlest me- 
thods to induce them to drop their design. He check^ 
the sedition for the present, by indulging them in the 
hope that they might put their scheme in execution V 
whenever they pleased : for he caused a rumour to be 
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Tear of Spread that they should spend the following winter in 
411. the same places. This hope prevailed likewise among 
the other Romans dispersed up and down in Campania. 
MMi. the mean time he contrived, under various pretences, 
to send away the most factious, at first one by one, and 
uvy. afterward by whole cohorts ; yet so, that no soldier was 
c.'sg. dismissed with disgrace. But at length the troops ob- 
served the general’s conduct, and penetrated into his 
intentions. They presently imagined, that their com- 
panions had been tried and condemned at Rome, and 
that they themselves must undergo the same fate. In 
this apprehension, the first expedient that occurred to 
them was desertion ; and the soldiers of one cohort 
were so bent upon it, that they straight marched away, 
and posted themselves near Anxur in Lautulm, which 
was the name the Romans gave to the narrow pass 
there between the sea on one side, and high mountains 
on the other. To these deserters all those whom the 
consul had dismissed, or who were oppressed by debts, 
resorted ; and new desertions following close upon the 
first, the malecontents in a little time increased to a mo- 
derate army. But still they were at a loss for a leader. 
To supply this want, they surprised by night in his bed 
one T. Quinctius (an eminent soldier, who had retiffed 
from public life to his farm), and forced him to go along 
with them, and lead them as their general to Rome. 

The city was so terrified at the approach of tliese 
mutineers, that the republic had re6ourse to her usual 
remedy in great emergencies; the consuls named a dic- 
tator. Valerius Corvus was the man pitched upon, and 
he, at the head of an army, met the rebels eight miles 
cUpit Rome, in the Appian Way. The dictator had 

always distinguished himself by a lender love for his sol- 
AoiS* these very mutineers were a part of the vic- 

uw* of army which he had commanded the last year. 

endeavoured therefore to bring them back to their 
*^,^i4uty by gentle methods ; and, advancing into the mid- 
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die space between the two armies, expostulated 
them in the softest terms on their strange and unac- ^ 

countable behaviour, so contrary not only to the tender 

regard they owed to their country, but even to the grate- eouai. 
ful returns which he himself might havd expected from 
them,' considering how zealous he had ever been for 
their interests, and with what condescension and kind- 
ness he had always treated them in the highest stations 
to which he had been promoted, as well as in his private 
capacity. He told them, that his prayer to the gods be- 
fore he left Rome had not been to conquer them in bat- 
tle, but to reconcile them to their country ; and that he 
was so far from desiring to reduce them by force of 
arms, that if they resolved to tight, they must be the 
tirst to sound the trumpet for the charge, and must be- 
gin the attack too, before he would draw his sword 
against them. Then addressing himself to Quinctius, 

“ Whether it be willingly or by force, T. Quinctius, that 
you are engaged on that side, you will do well, in case 
of a battle, to retire into the hindmost ranks; it will be 
less dishonourable for you even to turn your back, and 
fly before your fellow-citizens, than to fight against your 
country. But if it be only in order to peace and recon- 
ciliation that you appear at the head of your party, you 
may, consistently with your honour and duty, continue 
there to be their interpreter. Speak then, make your 
demands, ask any conditions that are reasonable, and 
they shall be graated. Nay, it will be better to grant 
you even unreasonable terms, than that we should begin 
a detestable civil war, and Romans imbrue their hands 
in Roman blood.” 

Valerius had no sooner ended, than Quinctius, turn-i-iTy. 
ing to the rebels, told them, with tears in his eyes, that 
he could be of no service to their cause, unless in ob- 
taining for them an advantageous peace; and he ad- 
vised them to put themselves entirely into the hands of 
the dictator, who had a fatherly affection for them, and 
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ROME ^ manage thdr interests at Rome. This 

Bc'iii followed by a shout of approbation; and 

then the dictator, having given the. mutineers hopes of 
.oittb all reasonable concessions, returned to the city, and ob- 
tained from thd senate an act of grace, which was' after- 
ward confirmed by the people in comitia. And in the 
same assembly, and at the request of the rebels, were 
passed some new military laws, which revenge alone in- 
spired them to demand. Particularly they insist^, that 
the pay of the cavalry should be reduced; and this, be- 
cause not one single man of that corps had joined them 
uvy, in their revolt. Some authors say that at this time all 
c! usury was abolished in Rome, by a law made at the mo- 
tion of Genucius, a tribune of the people ; and that the 
commons passed likewise these other laws: That no man 
should have the same office twice within ten years, or 
possess two different offices in tl^e same year; and 
that the two consuls might be chosen out of the ple- 
beians. If these articles were obtained at this time, it 
is evident that the rebel army must have been exceed- 
ingly formidable. Livy tells us, that the historians difter 
in most of the circumstances of this event. 
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CHAP. X. 

Sbot. I. The Romans, by these coodescensiooB to the rebels, lose credit among their 4is. 
neigbboors. Prirernom revolts, but is qoioklj reduced by C. Plaotius Hypsieus 
(now the seoond time consul). His colleague L. ASmilius lays waste the country 
of the Samnites, who thereupon sue for peace, and an alliance with Rome. These 
being obtained, they torn their arms once more against the Sidioini, who being 
refused saocour by the senate at Rome, even upon the terms of being subject to 
the republic, give themselves to the Latins, already in arms, to recover their in- 
dependence* The Campanians join the Latins. An army, formed of these thr^ 
nations, ,enteri Samnium, but soon retires. II. The Samnites send an embassy to 
tbe republie; to complain of her aulTerlog the Latins and Campanians to commit 
hostilities in Samnium. They receive an answer unsatisfactory to them, olTensive 
to the Cattfpanians, and which, seeming to betray a sense of weakness in the Ro- 
mans, elates the spirits of the Latins. Manlius Torquatus is promoted (a third 413. 
time) to the consulate with P. Decius Mus. Alexander king of Epirus, uncle of 
Alexander the Great, comes into Italy on tbe invitation of the Tarentines, to make 
war with the Bruttians, and concludes an alliance of friendship with Rome. 

III. The Romans summon ten of the Latin chiefs to appear at Rome, and give 
account of their preparations for war. Tbe Latin council send L. Annius with 
nine more to Rome, to demand, as the condition of renewing the alliance between « 
the two nations, that one of the consuls and half of the senate of Rome be for the 
future chosen out of tbe Latins. This demand is rejected with indignation, and Latin 
war is declared. IV. Manlius and Decius having marched two armies into the war. 
field, and encamped near the enemy, dream both of them the same dream concern- 
ing the event of the war. V. The consnl Manlins oaoses his own son to be be- Severity 
headed, for having fouglH in single combat with one of the enemies* officers, of Man- 
thongh be proved vietorions ; beojinse he had fought wilboat leave from his general. Hus Tor- 
VI. The Romans come to a battle with the Latins. The wing where tbe consnl quatus. 
Decius commands beginning to lose ground, be, to recover the day to his parly, pevote- 
and pursuant to the interpretation which had been given of bis dream, devotes ment of 
himself to death, rushing alone into the thickest of the enemy. His troops getting Decius. 
fresh courage and strength from superstition, and Manlius conducting tbe battle 
with great skill, the Latins are totally routed, and fly to Minturnm. Manlius gives 
them a seoond overthrow ; after which both they and the Campanians submit, and 
are most of them dispossessed of their lands. VII. In the following consulate of ^24. 

Q. Pnblilius and T. Emilios, some of the Latins rebel, and form two armies. 

Piiblilins sneoeeding in an expedition against one of them, is decreed a triamph. 

^milius, not having equal success against the oUicr, is refused that honour. Here- 
upon he inveighs against the senate, and incites the people to sedition ; and be- 
cause the senate, to prevent disturbances, order him to name n, dictator, he in 
revenge nominates to that dignity his plebeian colleague. The dictator, during 
Ills whole administration, employs liis power and influence for the advantage of 
tbe plebeians, and obtains some laws in their favour. The seiiatdj^ to pique 
ASmilius, tender of bis honour, enable the next year’s consuls, L. Fnrius Camillas 
and C. Msenius, to finish with glory tlio war which he had left onfinisbed. VIll. 

The Romans determine the fate of the several conquered cities. The Latins, from ' . 
being allies, arc made subjects of Romo. ^ ‘ 

§. I. Thus was tranquillity re-established in Rome; but 
the condescensions shewn to rebels, and the .war in *}«■ 
which the republic was engaged with the. Samnites, in- — ^ — ' 
duced some of her neighbours to fell off front) her alii * COQtUl- 
ance. The Privernates, in the consulship of C. Plautius 
Hypsmus* and L. iEmilius Mamercinus, made it appear, 
by their revolt, that the dread of her power was dimi- 
nished. However, the consul Plautius, without diffi-"™*- 
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subdued these enemies; he defeated them in bat- 
B 0 3 * Privernuni, and, though he restored it to the 

— ll-' inhabitants, deprived them of two-thirds of their lands, 
cc^i. and placed a strong garrison in the town. Thence he 
marched against the Volsci of Antium, and had a bloody 
K 8 .’ engagement with them near Satricum: a sudden stprm 
put an end to it before victory had declared for either side. 
It was the purpose of the Romans to renew the fight the 
next day ; but the Antiates, having numbered their dead, 
and being disheartened by the great loss of men they 
had sustained, retired in the night to Antium, with the 
same haste as if they had been vanquished in the battle, 
w The other consul, ./Emilius, who led his forces into 
the country of the Samnites, and laid it waste, met with 
no opposition : they sued to him for a peace. He re- 
ferred the ambassadors to the senate, of whom they re- 
quested two things ; peace with Rome’ and permission 
c. *, to make war on the Sidicini. Both these requests they 
obtained; and the Roman army returned home, bfter 
receiving from the Samnites a year’s pay and three 
months’ provisions, pursuant to their agreement with the 
consul, when he granted them a truce till their ambassa- 
dors should come back from Rome. 

And now the Samnites turned their forces agafkst the 
Sidicini. ' These, after the example of the Campanians 
* in thej[ikc distress, had recourse to the Roman republic 
for protection, offering to make an absolute surrendry 
to her of their country and their liberty : but the senate 
with scorn rejected the offer as made too late, and as the 
mere effect of extreme necessity : whereupon the Sidi- 
cini immediately gave themselves to the Latins, who of 
their own motion had already taken arms to attack the 
Samnites. Nor did the Campanians forbear to join the 
Latins irt this war, so much deeper an impression did 
minds retain of the injuries they had received from 
, the Samnites, than of the benefits they had received from 
^ the Romans. 
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A considerable army, formed out of these three na- “f 
tions, entered Samnium, laying waste all before them ; *> 3 . 
and in some slight engagements they had the advantage : -1-^ — ’ 
nevertheless, their commander, who was a Latin, notMMui. 
caring to lessen his strength (destined to more important 
service) by too frequent skirmishes, withdrew his forces 
very soon out of the enemy’s country. 

§. II. The retreat of the confederates gave the Sam- 
nites an opportunity of sending ambassadors to Rome : 
who, when admitted by the senate to an audience, com- 
plained of their hard fortune, in that they suffered no 
less since their alliance with the Romans, than they had 
done when in enmity with them ; and humbly prayed 
that the Romans would be satisfied with having snatched 
out of their hands a certain victory over the Campanians 
and Sidicini, and not suffer them also to be subdued by 
those the most oa^e apd cowardly people of all Italy. 

The^ added, “ If the Latins and Campanians are subject 
to you, why do not you forbid them to enter our country 
in a hostile manner.? If they are rebels, why do not you 
chastise them?” These questions puzzled the senators, 
unwilling to own that they had no longer any power 
over the Latins, and fearing at the same time to alienate 
them 'Entirely by a censure on their proceedings. The 
consul Plautius therefore in the name of the senate, 
gave this ambiguous answer : “ The Campanians are 
our subjects, and we will force them to desist from trou- c! 3. 
bling you : but as for the Latins, they are not restrained 
by our treaty of alliance with them from making war 
against whom they please:" an answer, which, as it left 
the Samnites in a melancholy uncertainty with relation 
to the intentions of the republic, so it wholly alienated 
the Campanians by the menace it contained ; and as 
for the Latins, they grew so proud upon it, as to ima- 
gine they could now demand nothing, which the Ro- 
mans would dare to refuse. Under colour of preparing 
to carry on the war with the Samnites, they convened 

VOL. II. p 
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roTm’e assemblies of their chiefs, vrhere they formed 

Bc designs against Rome, in all which the Campanians took 

part. The Roman senate, though the confederates used 

coMoi. all endeavours to keep their consultations secret, re- 
ceived full information of what was doing ; and, to the 
end that the consuls who would have the management 
of so important a war, might be the sooner in commis- 
sion, the fathers obliged the present to abdicate before 
the expiration of their year ; and because it was doubt- 
ful whether these consuls, quitting their magistracy be- 
fore the usual time, could, consistently with true reli- 
gion, hold the comitia for electing their successors, the 
• government was reduced to an interregnum. 

ROME Fabios (the second interrex) having con- 

B c*si9 vened the centuries, they chose T. Manlius Torquatus* 

and Decius Mus to be consuls for the new year.'' And 

consul- now, although the Romans had no. doubt of thedefec- 
xily, tion of their allies, and especially of the Latins, yet the 
e.‘ 3 , 4 . conscript fathers cited ten of the chief leaders of the La- 
tins to appear at Rome, to receive the orders of the re- 
public. The Latins had chosen themselves two praetors, 
or presidents of their great council (who were likewise 
to be the managers of the war), L. Annius and L. Nu- 
micius, the one a native of Setia, the other of Circeii, 
two Roman colonies. These men being especially sum- 
moned by name, assembled the council, acquainted them 
with the summons, pointed out the heads upon which 
they presumed their examination would turn, and asked 
what answer they should make to the Roman senate. 
The members of the diet were divided in opinion ; upon 
which Annius in a long harangue laid before them their 
own strength and flourishing condition ; the credit they 
had with their neighbours, so as to be able to engage 

V Livy tells os (by miatnke, es DodwdI thinks^, that Alexander king of Eplrna, 
and brother of Olympias^ mother of Alaxauder the Grqat, came at this time into 
ltdj, and woold probably have attacked the Romans, had he succeeded in bis first 
^antorpriaes. Aulas GelUua (b. 17. Ot 21*) reports, that this prince used to say^ that 
the coOntry be proposed to conquer was a country of meu ; whereas the provinces 
wjuob liis oepheir Alexander went to snbdae were inhabited by women only. 
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even the Roman colonies in their cause; the present 
weakness of the republic, sufficiently discovered in the ^ «»• 
answer given by the senate to the Samnite deputies; — ^ — 
and in conclusion exhorted the assembly to shake off all couwu 
dependance upon Rome, and even to refuse an alliance 
with her, unless she would consent, that one of her con- 
suls, and the half of her senate, should for the future be 
chosen out of the Latins : and he offered to go in per- 
son to Rome, and make this demand in the presence of 
the senate and people, and even of Jupiter Capitolinus 
himself. 

This motion being universally applauded, Annius with uvy, 
nine more ambassadors appeared soon after in presence r. '5. ' 
of the conscript fathers assembled in the Capitol. The 
consul Manlius spoke first, and in the name of the se- 
nate forbade the Latins to make war against theSamnites. 

To this Annius,*mQre Ijke a conqueror who had taken 
the Capitol by force of arms, than an ambassador pro- 
tected by the law of nations, answered, “ That the 
Romans had cho.scn an ill time to give their orders in 
such an arbitrary manner, when the Latins were in no- 
thing inferior to them. That in a union between two 
nations, where the strength on both sides was equal, the 
authority likewise should be equally shared and then 
he made the demand before mentioned : which' so highly 
provoked the consul, a man no less haughty and pas- 
sionate than the Latin praetor, that not being able to 
contain his anger, he loudly declared, “ That if the con- 
script fathers should ever fall into such a madness, as to 
receive the law from a citizen of Setia, he would himself 
enter the senate-house sword in hand, and kill every 
Latin he should find there.” Then turning to the statue 
of Jupiter, he invoked the god to be witness of the pride 
and ingratitude' of the Latins. The rest of the senators c.e. 
joined their exclamations, full of disdain, to those of the 
consul ; while Annius,. as some say, in return to their 
repeated invocations of the gods, who had been witnesses 
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of the leagues and treaties between the republic and the 
Latins, raised his voice, and scoffed at the Roman Jupi- 
ter. Certain it is, that he left the senate-house in a 
rage, and retired with such precipitation, that stumbling 
at the threshold of the door, he fell from the top of the 
steps to the bottom, and, for some time lay senseless. 
Manlius coming, by the senate’s order, to dismiss the 
ambassadors, and seeing Annius prostrate on the ground, 
loudly broke out into these expressions ; “ It goes well ! 
— Gods! you begin a holy war! — ^Yes, there is a power 
above! Thou hast a being, great Jupiter ! And it is not 
without reason that we have consecrated this temple to 
thee, as the father of gods and men ! — Why, Romans, 
why, conscript fathers, do we delay one moment to take 
arms when we have the gods for our leaders } I will lay 
the legions of the Latins as low, as their ambassador now 
lies before you.” These words, highly applauded by the 
people, raised such a spirit in them, that the care of the 
magistrates, rather than any regard to the law of na- 
tions, preserved the ambassadors from being insulted at 
their departure. 

§. IV. The senate having passed a decree for a war 
with the Latins, the consuls raised two armies, marched 
them through the countries of the Marci and Pcligni, 
and being joined by the Sarnnites, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Capua, where the forces of the Latins 
and their confederates were assembled. The night fol- 
lowing, Manlius and Decius are said to have seen, in their 
sleep, a man of a gigantic stature and majestic look, who 
told them, “That the victory was decreed to that army of 
the two, whose general should devote himself to the 
Dii Manes.” As soon as it was day the consuls commu- 
nicated their dreams to each other; expiatory sacrifices 
were offered to avert the anger of the gods; and the 
aruspices being consulted, pretended to make such dis- 
coveries in the entrails of the victims as confirmed the 
dreams. Hereupon, the lieutenants and the tribunes 
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of the soldiers being called together, the will of the 
gods was imparted to them, lest the voluntary death (not «»• 
known to be such) of a consul should strike a terror into 
the army ; and it was agreed between the two consuls, Uuuu 
that he, whose troops should first give way, should rush 
into the midst of the enemy's ];)att'ilions, and devote him- 
self to certain death, to save his country. 

§. v. In the same council of war it was determined, 
that the ancient strict discipline should be observed, and 
that no officer or soldier should dare to fight with the 
enemy out of his rank ; and this was proclaimed through 
all the camp; a precaution extremely necessary at this 
time, when the Romans were at war with the Latins, 
with whom they were personally acquainted (having 
often served together), who spoke the same language, 
were armed after the same manner, and observed the 
same way of fighting, aud t)f marshalling their troops. 

It happened soon after, that young Manlius, the consul’s 
son, being at the head of a (lotachment of horse, met an 
advanced squadron of the enemy, whose commander 
knowing him, challenged him to single combat. Man- ovy, 
lius, piqued in point of honour, and forgetting the latCcir 
order of the generals, accepted the challenge, killed his 
adversary, stripped him of his armour, and, loaded with 
the glorious spoils, came straight to his father’s tent : 

“ Father, I have followed your example, and proved my- 
self your son : I was challenged, like you, by an enemy 
to single combat ; t have slain him, and I here lay his 
spoils at your feet.” The consul turned his back upon 
his son, ordered the troops to be assembled, and then in 
their presence made him this reply : “ Since you, Titus 
Manlius, in contempt of the consular dignity and the 
authority of a father, and in contradiction to my express 
orders, have been so rash as to leave your rank to fight 
the enemy ; since you have destroyed, as far as in you 
lay, that military discipline which has been hitherto the 
support of the Roman people, anef reduced me to the 
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hard necessity of forgetting myself and mine, or the re- 
gard I owe to the public interest, Rome must not suffer 
the punishment of your fault ; we must expiate it our- 
selves. A sad example shall we be, but a wholesome one 
to the youth of the Roman soldiery. As for me, both 
the innate affection of a father for a son, and that spe- 
cimen which thou, deceived by a vain appearance of ho- 
nour, hast given of thy valour, move me exceedingly; 
but since either the consular authority must be esta- 
blished by thy death, or quite destroyed by thy impunity, 
I cannot think, if there be any of the Manlian blood in 
thee, thou wilt be backward to repair the breach thou 
hast made in the military discipline, by undergoing the 
punishment due to thy offence.” This said, he ordered 
the lictors’ to ti^ him to a stake, and strike off his head. 
All present were stunned at the crupl sentence, as if it 
had been pronounced against -themselves ; and if they 
continued quiet, it'was more out of fear and astonishment 
than modesty. And no sooner was the young man be- 
headed, and his blood seen to gush out, than, coming 
to themselves, they vented their anger in imprecations 
and invectives against the father: but as to the son, 
they covered his dead body with the spoils of the Latin 
whom he had vanquished, and expressed their affection 
for him by the most pompous obsequies which they could, 
in the field, perform to his honour. Extreme and exces- 
sive doubtless was this severity of Manlius : neverthe- 
less, it had this good efiect, that it tnade his army won- 
derfully tractable for the future, and strictly observant of 
discipline, which proved of great moment in the general 
engagement with the enemy a few days after. < 

§. VI. The Romans on a day of battle drew up their 
soldiers in three lines, distinguished by the names of the 
HAST ATI, the FBXNCiFEs, and the triarii. 

The HASTATi, who composed the first line, had their 
names from the javelins called luist/e, which they bore. 

* According to ZoUvms, (b. 7.) Manlius first crownod his son aft n vietor. 
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The PBiNciPEs, who made the second line, were so v»Tof 
called because originally they were placed in the front of its. 
the battle, and began ‘ the attack ; and in those times 
they were generally the richest and the noblest of the 
Roman youth. They fought with swords. 

The TRiAiiii were so naq[ied because fhey made the v*™#. 
third line. They were commonly veterans, or hardy did 
soldiers, the main strength and hopes of their party. 

They bore the javelin called pilum, whence they had the 
name of pilani milites; and for the same reason the 
soldiers of the two lines before them had that of ante- 

PILANI." 

Originally each of these three lines was entire, there 
were no breaks or intervals between the manipuli or 

* Mr. Kennet tliiiiks jl probable, lliat tbia was before tbe institution of the hastati, 

" How diderently soever the Iiastati, principes, ami triarii, might be armed in 
these times, they afterward bore much the same arms j and therefore Polybius has 
not divided them in his desoriplioa, but speaks of them all togeiher. 

In Polybius’s time, a legion of 4000 men had 600 triarii, 1200 principes, and 
as many hastati; the rest were velites. If the legion happened to be more numerous, 
each of the three lost corps was iucrea.sed in proportion, but tbe triarii never ex- 
ceeded 600. 

The velites were commonly young men of mean condition^ they had their name a 
volando, or a velocitale, from their swiftness or expedition. They hovered in loose 
order before tbe army. Their arms were — 

The Spanish sword, which the Romans thought of the best shape and temper, and 
fittest for execution, being something like the Turkish scimitar, but more sharp at 
the point. The soldiers wore it on their right side. 

llasta, or light and slender javelins. Each man bad seven. 

Parma, a kind of round buckler, three feet in diameter, of wood covered with 
leather. • 

Galerus, a lights casque for their bead, generally made of tbe skin of some wild 
beast. 

llie arms of the hastati, principes, and triarii (beside the sword above mentioned), 
were the scutum, the pilum, the galea, end the lorica. 

The scutum was a buckler of wood, the parts being joined together with little 
plates of iron, and the wholj coveted with a bull’s bide. An iron plate went about 
it without to keep off blows, aud another within to hinder it fVom taking any damage 
by lying on the ground. In the middle was an iron boss or umbo jotting out, very 
serviceable to glance ofif stones and dartB> and sometimes to press violently upon 
the enemy, and drive all before them. They are to be dislingoisbed from the elypei, 
which were less, and qoite rooiid» belonging more properly to other nations, though 
Ibr some little time used by the Romans. The scuta themselves were of two kinds ; 
the ovata and the imhrieata ; the former is a plain oval figure, the other obloug, and 
bending inward like half a cylinder. Polybios makes the scuta four feet long, and 
Plutarch (Plot, in P. ^Emil.) calls them ero^fsts, reaching down to the feet. And it 
is very probable that they covered almost the whole body, since in Livy (b. 44.) we 
medt with soldiers who Stood on the guard, sometimes sleeping with their head on 
their shield, having fixed the other part of it on the earth. 

The pilttm was a missive weapon, which in a charge they darted at the enemy.' It 
was commonly fonr-sqoare, hot sometimes roond, composed of a piece of wood about 
three cubits long, snd a slip of iron of the same length, hooked and jagged at the end. 

They took abondanoo of cate in joining tbe two parts togeiher, and did it so arlHl- 
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413. 
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llStli 
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lie Mil. 
Horn. 
b.4. c. 1. 


cuinpanies that composed it ; nor were there any void 
spaces left behind the lines, so that the whole body of 
infantry was close and compact, like the Macedonian 
phalanx. 

But at the time of this war of the Romans with the 
Latins, the ihethod of msyshalling the troops was dif- 
ferent. 

Between the first and second lines was a space of fifty 
feet ; and the triarii were drawn up at the distance of 
100 feet behind the principes. 

And, as spaces were left between the lines, so likewise 
between the manipuli, or companies of each line. But 
these openings were not so disposed, as to yield a direct 
passage to the^enemy from the front of the army to the 
rear. The manipuli of the second line stood behind the 
openings of the first, and the manipuli of the third be- 


cctily, that it \vould .sooner break in the iron itself tbarrin the joint. Every man had 
two of theac pil<t ; and this number the poets allude to: 

ISina inanuclato crispans hastilia ferro. — Virg. .®n. i. 317. 

Quse duo sola inaiiu f^cstans acclivia inoiiti 

Fixernt, iiitonjuet jacula Statiu^Tbeb. 2, 

C. iVfarins (Plut. in Mar.) in the Citnhrian war contrived these pita after a new 
fashion ; for before, where the wood was joined to the iron, it was made fast with 
two iron pins ; now Marius let one of them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, 
pul a weak wooden peg in its place ', contriving it so, that when it was stuck in the 
utiemy’.s shield, it should not .stand outright as fonncrly ; but the wooden peg break- 
ing, the iron .should bend, and so the javelin slicking fast hy the crooked point, should 
weigh do\'n the shield. 

The galea was a headpiece, or morion, coming down to the shoulders, commonly 
of bras.s. 

The Inrica was a hrigandine, nr coat of mail, generally made of^eatlier, and worked 
over with little hooks of iron, and sometimes adorned with small scales of thin gold ; 
as we find in Virgil : 

Loricam consertam liamis — iEn. iii. 467. 

And, — Nec duplici squama lorica fidelis^l auro. — .^n. ix. 707. 

Sfimeliines the lorica were a sort of linen cassocs, such as Suetonius attributes to 
(.^aiha, and like that of Alexander in Plutarch; or those of the Spanish troops de- 
scribed by Polybius in his account of the battle of Canine. 

The pnnr'jr soldiers, who were rated under 1000 drachms, instead of this bri- 
gandiue, wore a peclorale or breastplate of thin brass about twelve fingers square ; 
and this, with what have been already described, rendered them completely armed ; 
unless we add the ocrea, or greaves, which thoy wore on their legs ; which perhaps 
they borrowed (as many other customs) from the Grecians, so well known by the 
title of — tuxvs/Mi^lC *A;^aioi. 

In the elder times of the Romans, their horse used only a round shield, with a 
helmet on their head, and a couple of javelins in their hands, great part of their body 
being left without defence. Bui as soon as they found the great inconveoienoes to 
which they were hereby expused, they began to arm themselves like the Grecian 
horse, or much like their own foot, only their shield was a little shorter and squarer, 
and their lance or javelin thicker with spikes at each end, that if one miscarriedi the 
other might be scrviceabic. — Kcnn. Antiq. p. 3. b. 4. ch. 9. 
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hind those of the second, so that the order of the whole rewoi 
resembled that of a quincunx. msJ* 

When the hastati liappcned to be overpowered, they 
retired softly towards the principes, fell into the inter- 
vals of their ranks, and together with them renewed the ’’’’p* 
fight. But if the principes apd the hastati thus joined 
were too weak to sustain the fury of the battle, they 
all fell back into the wider intervals of the triarii; and 
then all together being united into a firm mass, they 
made another effort much more impetuous than any 
was before: if this assault proved ineffectual, the day 
was entirely lost as to the foot, there being no farther 
reserves.’' 

Livy speaks of the rorarii and the acQensi, as two 
corps of troops that were a kind of supernumeraries to 
the triarii, but not ^soldiers equal to them for strength 
or courage. • . 

In the middle of the space between the principes and 
the triarii, where stood the Roman eagles, the consuls 
and lieutenant-generals took their posts. Behind the 
generals the triarii (while the hastati and principes 
were fighting) kept firm with their right knees on the 
ground, their great bucklers on their shoulders, and rest- 
ing themselves on their spears, which, pointing upwards, 
formed a sort of jjalisade before them. 

As for the Roman cavalry, they were always posted at 
the two corners of the army, like wings on a body, and 
fought sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback, 
like our dragoons. At this time there were but 300 to 
a legion of 5000 foot. Of four such legions and 12,000 
horse, the present army consisted. . 

^ The stratagem of rallying thus by means of these openings in the lines, has been 
reckoned almost the whole art and secret of the Roman discipline, and it was almost 
impossible it should prove nnsaccessful, if duly observed: for fortune, in every 
engagement, must have failed them three several times, before they conld be rooted ; 
and the enemy must have had the strength and resolution to overcome them in three 
several encounters for the decision of one battle; whereas most other nations, and 
oven the Grecians themselves, drawing np their whole army as it were in one front, 
trusted themselves and their fortunes to the success of a single charge. — Kennet’s 
Antiq. p. 2. b. 4. ch. 10. 
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^oME consols Manlius and Decius, before they drew 

B.c*339 troops out of the camp, offered sacrifices to the 
— ^ — gods. It is said that the aruspex shewed to Decius the 
GO nsuU liver of his victim wounded in the friendly side^ (a bad 
omen for him) ; but declared that the beast had no other 
bfs!’ mark of being unacceptable to the gods; and that, aS to 
'Manlius’s victim, the signs were as favourable as could 
be wished. ‘‘ It is enough,” said Decius; “all is well, 
if my colleague has engaged the gods to be propitious 
to him.” 

When the day of battle came, Manlius commanded 
the right wing, Decius the left. It was fought on both 
' sides at first with equal strength and courage ; but at 
length the Roman hastati of the left wing were forced 
to give ground, and retire into the intervals of the prin- 
cipes. This disadvantage put Decius in mind of his agree- 
ment with his colleague on gccayon of their dreams. 
He called out therefore to Valerius, the pontifex maxi- 
mus, to perform on him the ceremony of consecration, 
in order to his devotement to death to save his legions. 
Valerius bade him put on his pretexts, ‘ cover his head, 
put forth his hand under his robe to his chin, and then 
standing with both his feet upon his javelin repeat after 
him the following words: “O Janus, Jupiter, father 
Mars, Q'uirinus, Bellona; O ye Lares, ye Novensiles," 

’’ y® heroes,* ye gods who have power over us and 

our enemies, ye gods of hell, I honour you, invoke you, 
and humbly entreat you to prosper the arms of the 
Roman people, and to strike their enemies with terror, 
affright and death ; and I do for the safety of the Roman 
people and their legions devote myself, and with myself, 
the legions and auxiliaries of our enemies, to the infernal 
gods and the goddess of the earth.” 

f A familiari parte. The other iivfis the enemy’s side of the lirer^ where their 
doom was 16 be read. 

s White robe, bordered with purple. 

e Mine deities, aetording to Varro, brought to Rome by the Sabines } vis. Lars, 
Vesta, Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Good Faith, Fortano, Chance, Health. Some 
take them to be the Nine Muses. C. & R. 
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Hsivihg made this prayer, he ordered his lictors to go r*ar or 
in all haste, and tell his colleague Manlius, that he had 41* 
devoted himself for the safety of the Roman army, 

Then tucking up his robe, and girding it, about him, heJiS^ 
mounted his horse, and rode full speed into the thickest 
of the enemies’ battalions. Livy says, that he appeared 
to them more than human, and that at the sight of him, 
they seemed as if they were planet-struck ; and that he 
was no sooner fallen to the ground with numberless 
wounds, than the Latin cohorts all around him dispersed 
themselves and fled.*’ As for the hastati and principes of 
the Roman left wing, they instantly renewed the chai^, 
like men who had just received the signal to begin to 
fight; and they were strengthened by therorarii from the 
rear; the triarii, with their right knees on the "ground. 

Still keeping their post. 

The battle continued/ and the Latins, superior in num- lw,. 
ber, had the better in other parts of the field, when the c! 10. 
news was brought to Manlius of his colleague’s death. 
Having let fall some tears, and given him the praises 
due, he remained a short moment in doubt, whether he 
should then give the signal for the triarii to rise; but 
judging it more prudent to reserve them for the finish- 
ing blow, he commanded the accensi® from tlje rear to 
the van. The enemy taking these fresh troops to be the 
Roman triarii, Instantly ordered their own triarii to the 
charge; and this proved the loss of the battle to the 
Latins; for when they had wearied themselves, and 
broken or blunted their weapons in repulsing the Romans 
once more, and when, after they had repulsed what they 
fancied to be the last reserve of their enemies, they 

^ Ctoen) (b. 5. de Nat. Deor.) derides that superstitions oredolit}*, which ascribed 
such wohderfal effeols to these devoteraonts. He eoold not conceive bow men of 
sense could foita to themselves any such being’s as mischievous gods, who thirsted 
after human blood. So that he looked on these voluntary devotements as no more at 
bottom than heroic aots of valour, or the last eflbrts of generals, wlin, when their 
troops were disheartened and broken, threw theroselvesioto the midst of the enemy’s 
battalions, in order to engage their soldiers to fiillow them. C. & R. 

Father Renltle Ou this ocoasion speaks of the accensi as light>armed soldiers. 

Who fought with sltngs; but if so, how oouM tbs Lttius mistake them for tbs Roman 
triarii? 
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HOME themselves sure of the victory, the Roman tri- 

Bc M order of Manlius appeared on a sudden, as if 

— they had started out of the ground. Their arms were 
Mnl'ii- shining, and their strength entire. Having received the 
hastati and principes into the intervals of their ranks, 
they first gave a shout that dismayed the enemy, and 
then tell upon them with such fury, and made so terri- 
ble a slaughter, that scarce a fourth part of the army 
escaped. 

This battle was fought not far from Mount Vesuvius. 
During the action the Samnites, drawn up in battalia at 
the foot of’ that mountain, served to keep the Latins in 
fear: or, perhaps (as some writers reported), they came 
to the assistance of the Romans, after the conflict was 
over. Manlius acquired great honour by his conduct in 
this important d.ny ; both Latins and Romans agreeing 
afterward in opinion, that which ever army he had com- 
manded must have been victorious. 

I''/ Those of the Latins, who escaped the slaughter, and 
were scattered about the country, collected themselves 
soon after into one body, and took shelter at Vescia, 
near the Liris. Here Numicius their general exhorted 
and encouraged them to try the fortune of arms once 
more with the Romans; and his motion was approved. 
In order to get an augmentation of his troops, he artfully 
caused letters to be spread about in Latium, and the 
country of the Volsci, representing the flight of the 
Latins as only an honourable retreat, and by this means 
he drew to his camp many who had not assisted at the 
late at'tion ; and having thus hastily formed a new army, 
he marched immediately away, taking the road to Capua. 
Manlius, informed of the enemies’ motions, met them in 
their march, gave them another overthrow, and then 
entered Latium to lay it waste. He met with no resist- 
ance ; the Latin towns surrendered at discretion, as did 
Privernum in the territory of Volsci. Campania was 
likewise totally brought into subjection. * The consul 
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tlispossessed the Campanians, Latins, and Privernates, of ve»r of 
their estates, and distributed them among the commons «3. ' 
of Rome. However, the Latins and Campanians were 
not all deprived of their estates without distinction. The 
Laurcntini in Latium, and the Campanian knights, to 
the number of l 600 , had not ))een concerned in the re- 
volt ; and they were therefore continued in their posses^ 
sions and privileges ; nay, the latter were made citizens 
of Rome, hut without riglit of suffrage ; and an annual 
pension of 430 denarii'* was as.signed to each of them 
out of the public revenues of Campania. 

Manlius had de.served the honours of a triumph, and 
doubtless he obtained them (though Livy says nothing 
of it). But he could not recover the good-will of the c. n. 
Roman youth ; they bore him an implacable hatred for 
his severity, none but the old men went out to meet him 
at his return to Rome.. Soon after, he fell sick ; and 
as a Roman general was wanted in the field, to oppose 
some fresh incursions of the Antiates, he named to the 
dictatorship L. Papirius Crassus, who appointed L. Pa- 
pirius Cursor to be his master of the horse. The dictator 
kept his troo[)s some months in the field at free quarter, 
and then returned to the city, to preside at the election 
of new consuls. 

§. VII. It had been customary, for some time past, to rear of 
observe the law which directed to choose one of the two 414 . 
consuls out of the plebeians ; and now Q. Publilius, a 
plebeian, was joined with Tib. ./Emilius, a patrician, in 
the government. The former proving successful in an 
expedition against a body of Latins (rebelling on ac- b . »■' 
count of their lands being taken from them), obtained ' 
the honours of a triumph. Upon which ./Emilius, jea- 
lous of his colleague’s glory, demanded the same ho- 
nours, as the reward for some advantage he had gained 
over another body of Latins assembled at Pedum, though 
he had not finished his expedition ; but the conscript 

^ 141 . IO 5 . 7^. Arbatbnot. 
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ROME absolutely refused his request, till he should take 
B c*M8 place either by surrendry or assault, a refusal so 

highly resented by iEmilius, that never did any tribune 

coatui- of the commons inveigh more bitterly against the nobt- 
lity than the patrician consul did on this occasion. The 
subject of his harangues was the unequal distribution the 
senate had made of the lands in Latium ; and he began 
to raise a disturbance. The senate, to put an end to it, 
ordered him to name a dictator, under preteifte of car- 
rying on the war more vigorously against the Latins, 
.^milius obeyed, but at the same time revenged himself 
on the conscript fathers, by nominating his plebeian col- 
league Publilius, who appointed Brutus Scseva, another 
plebeian, to be his general of the horse. The dictator 
being a man entirely devoted to the commons, immedi- 
ately seized this favourable opportunity to establish their 
rights, and even to extend their privileges. And these 
things he effected by three laws which he passed, 1 . That 
the decrees made by the commons, at the request of 
the tribunes, should be observed by all the Romans 
[the Quirites']. 2. That, for the future, the laws which 
were to be passed by the centuries should be authorized' 
by the senate before they were put to the vote, in the 
comitia; whereas hitherto the comilia ceirUuriata had 
used to pass the laws first, and the senate to accept or 
reject them as they pleased. 3. That one of the censors 
should always for the future be a plebeian. 

“•J"’ The senate, much mortified at this downfal of the pa- 
tricians, resolved to revenge themselves on ^Emilios; 
and knowing him. to be very tender of his honour, at- 
tacked him on that side. TO' shew the Romans how 
negligently he bad conducted himself in the discharge 
the commission he had received to finish the Latin war, 
they ordered the new consuls, L. Furius Camillus, grand- 

* IJt plebuctla omnei Qairites lenereot. Tliii law seems to be of the same im- 
port with that pamed bjr Horatios and Valerios in 304. the year after the dieoeoi viralp. 

' fit legam, qom oomiiiis centoriatis ferrenlor, ante initom saffragioin patres aoo- 
tores 6ereot. 
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son of the great Camillus, and C. Msenius, a plebeian, '^-ret 
to undertake the same enterprise, and to lay siege to *». 
Ped.am. And*that the generals might not be foiled in 
the attempt, they plentifully furnished them with men, 
provisions, arms, and proper engines. Upon the report 
of Camillus’s march to besiege Pedum, the forces of 
Tybur, Prseneste, Aricia, Lanuvium, Velitr®, and An-' 
tium, hastened to relieve the place; but these troops 
were defeated, and Camillus the same day took the town 
by assault. The consuls having finished the war, and 
totally subdued Latium, returned to Rome, where they 
not only had the honours of a triumph, but, by order of 
the republic, two equestrian statues erected for them in 
the Forum. 

And now the great afiair in the senate was to deter- 
mine fhe fate of the conquered. Camillus, in his ha- 
rangue upon this qccasjon, told the fathers, that the 
success of their arms against the Latins had been such, 
that it now depended on their pleasure whether Latium 
should be any more; but that it deserved their consi- 
deration, whether it would not be of greater advantage 
to the republic to shew mercy to the conquered, and 
admit them to the privileges of Roman citizens, thereby 
increasing the number of her subjects, than utterly to 
exterminate them, and reduce their country to*a desert. 

The consul declared himself for the first, and the con- 
script fathers in general were inclined to clemency : but ut,, 
as some of the Latin cities had been more criminal than ciu. 
others, they made a distinction in their treatment of 
them. Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, 
were made Roman municipia;^ their soldiers were to be 
incorporated in the legions, and to be no longer upon 
the foot of auxiliaries. Tusculum had had the same 

f The priviletres granted by the Romans to the municipal towns were more 
or leas, according to the services (hey had done the republic. The citizens of some 
munioipia had only the title of Roman citizens. Others enjoyed all the privileges 
properly belonging to that title. They were enrolled in the tribes^ had a right of 
suffrage, could stand candidates for offices, and served in the army upon the foot of 
legioniiriee. 
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Vtirof privilege before, and it was now confirined* Ve- 
^"“’‘litrae was razed, and its senate and inhal^^i^^^^nisbed 
to another city, beyond the Tiber, becaute it’^d often 
cinilui. rebelled since it was made a Roman colony (in tHfe year 
•hip. 261). Antium was not destroyed; the Antiates Tv^e 
granted the freedom of Roman citizens; but they were 
ibrbidden the sea ; and their fleet, consisting of six gal- 
•nor. leys,* was partly burnt, and partly carried away into the 
c. 11- Roman ports. With the brass beaks [rostra] of these 
vessels the consul Msenius adorned the pulpit, from 
whence the Roman magistrates harangued the people, 
and hence it was ever after called the Rostra. The in- 
habitants of Tybur and Prmnestc wcie deprived of all 
their lands for having formerly assi.sted the Gauls ; and 
lastly, all the Latins in general were forbidden to as- 
semble their diets as formerly; to inarryout of their 
respective cities ; or to have common markets or fairs 
for trade. 

As for Cum® and Suessula, and the other cities of 
Campania, they were treated as Capua had been, i. e. 
their lands were all taken from them, and divided among 
the Romans. Thus a three years’ war was ended in the 
subduing of two fine countries to the republic; and the 
Latins, from being the allies of Rome, became her sub- 
jects. 


CHAP. XL 

416. Sect. 1 . In tlie followiiifr consulate of C.Sulpicins licrtigus and P. .^lius Ptrtns, Pun- 
Plebeian T.1TAU8, though a plebeian, obtains the rns-.Tonsiiip ; so that all the great digni- 
praetor. ties in the state, except those of the priesthood, are now comnioD to the two orders. 

From thia jear, 416, to the ^ear 425, the niO!>t memorable events are — the inven- 
tion cf moveable towera and covered galleries, by the consul M. Valerias Corviis 
418. (in the year 418), at the siege of Cale, the chief city of the Ausooes, allies of the 
Sidicini : the republic’s changing the custom of raising a new army upon every 
change of consuls : the reduction of the Sidicini (probably in 420): the addition 
of two new tribes (in 421) to the twenty-seven old one.^ : a plot formed (in 422) 
by some hundreds of Roman women to poison their hnsbands : the revolt of Prl- 
verniim (in 423), the reduction of that city (in 424), and the courageous and noble 
answer given by one of the citizens, when questioned by the Roman senate oon* 
oerning the conduct which the Privernatea would observe for the future. 


Two new 
tribes. 

422 

•river- 

stes. 

484. 


I. Rome had never been in a better condition to at- 
tempt the conquest of all Italy than now, when those 
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for power at home, which' had often r«r of 
' ret8fd@^^il|iil^rogress of the Roman arms abroad, were 410. ' 
at ^if*i!^/'*The plebeians shared almost all the great — ' 

ofsm Tn the state with the patricians; the consulship, ‘i”"’, 
quffistorship, aedileship, and censorship : they were ex- 
eluded only from the prajtorship and the sacerdotal dig- 
nities. And in the following year, when C. Sulpicms 
Longus and P. ^lius Paetus were in possession of the 
fasces, Publilius, a plebeian, stood candidate for the 
praetorship, and obtained it. The consul Sulpicius had 
refused to admit his name among those of the other lii*. 
candidates ; but the senate were easy in the matter, 
thinking it perhaps unreasonable and absurd that a 
plebeian, who had been consul and dictator, should 
merely on account of his birth be excluded from the 
praetorship. An4 thus the plebeians being arrived at 
the height of their desires (for they did not yet pre- 
tend to the pontificate and augurate), all pretences 
for faction were entirely taken away. Real personal 
merit, not high birth, nor the merit of men's ances- 
tors, was now chiefly regarded in the distribution of 
honours: so that this period of time may, more pro- 
perly than any of the former, be called the age of 
Roman virtue. , 

The republic, through the indolence of her present 
consuls, neglected to revenge the Aurunci on their ene- 
mies tlje Sidicini, who this year had invaded their coun- 
try, and made theinsclves masters of their principal city. 

The Aurunci had submitted to the Romans in the con- 
sulship of Manlius Torquatus, and had continued faith- 
ful amidst all the confusions of the Latin war. They 
well deserved therefore to be succoured ; and accordingly 
the consuls of the new year, L. Papirius and Casso Dui- b.c.s« 
lius, were now ordered to lead an army to their assist- ■ 
ance ; and though the Ausones joined their neighbours ^oniui. 
the Sidicini, these united forces were easily put to the 
rout. They fled for shelter behind the walls of their <.1 ic. 

VOL. II. Q 
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ROME the consuls returned to. Rome, without reap- 

jf ^ ***5 much glory from the campaign. 

' But in the following consulship of M. Va^eHuirCorvus 
cmIqi. (now raised to that dignity a fourth time) and Ati* 
lius Regulus, the former (to whom his colleague, at the 
re<juest of the senate, had jrielded the command of the 
army without drawing lots) laid siege to Gales, the chief 
city of the Ausones. He invented covered galleries and 
moveable towers for screening his men, and carrying on 
the attacks, and at length took the place by assault. 

After this the two consuls, having first nominated a 
dictator to preside at the ensuing elections, joined their 
forces, and marched against the Sidicini ; but notwith- 
standing that they used all expedition to finish their 
conquest before the expiration of their year, they were 


forced to leave the completion of it to their successors, 
p me T. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Po&thumius Albinus. As 

'419» , * 

B.C.333. soon as these new magistrates were named, and before 
isist they entered on their office, they, to make themselves 
^hip."*’ acceptable to the commons, solicited and obtained a 


decree for settling a colony of Roman citizens at Gales, 


and dividing the district of that city among them ; and 
that the distribution of the lands might be made the 
more equdly, the senate chose out three persons of 
known equity to conduct and settle the colony, consist- 


ing of 2500 men. 

The Romans seem at this time to have quite abo- 
*• lished that custom they formerly had, of raising a new 


army upon every change of chief magistrates. An army 
raised by one general now passed from him to his suc- 
cessor, and so on till the end of the war. Accordingly, 
Veturius and Posthumius put themselves at the head of 
the troops which Gorvus had commanded, and entered 
the country of the Sidicini; who, to avoid a battle, suf- 
fered their territory to be laid waste, and appfttred no 
more in the field. Nevertheless, a report was ^read at 
Rome, after the return of the consuls, that the Sidicini 
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had%fi^\§ipi^ ^seitibled a formidable army, ^nd were rMtoi 
join^-by.t^iSamnites, which caused so great an alarm, 419. 
i^suls, by order of the senate, named a die- 

.1' ' ' ^ ^ ^ - . 

tat(3^, as in a time of imminent danger. Their choice eansui. 
^fupon P. Cornelius Ruhnus. This supreme magis- 
trite however soon abdicated, upon some pretended de- 
fect in his inauguration. Nay, superstition prevaiIed*so 
fer at this time, that because a plague raged at Rome, 
and because the college of augurs declared, that all the 
auspices of the year had been infected by the contagious 
air, the chief magistrates were all displaced, and the re- 
public fell into an interregnum. 

Livy says nothing of what happened in the year 420 , ytuor 
when L. Papirius Cursor and C. Poetilius Libo Visolus 420. 
were consuls, according to the Fasti Capitolini. It was — '1..‘ 
very probably a yejr barren of events, unless the Sidicini ionli. 
were then subdued, which is not unlikely, since we find 
no other epoch of their reduction. 

In the succeedinff consulship of A. Cornelius* and vear»f 

.-I ° 11 , .HOME 

Cn. Domitius, a rumour, that those terrible enemies, 4fi- 
the Gauls, were preparing for a war with the republic, ■' 
occasioned the sudden nomination of M. Papirius Cras consul* 
sus to be dictator ; but while he was levying troops to ’ 1 “^' 
oppose their attempts, more certain accounts, came that^;f^ 
all was quiet on that side. Some suspicion of the Sam- * * 
nites at this time prevailing, the dictator would not*'”*- 
withdraw from the country of the Sidicini a Roman 
army that was therd encamped. The Samnites were in- 
deed raising troops, but it was to defend Italy against 
Alexander, king of Epirus, who, under pretence of suc- 
couring the Tarentines (then at war with the Lucanians 
and Bnittians), had made a descent at Psestum, and 
began to grow formidable to all the eastern parts of 
Ifely. .'What suspended the progress of his arms is un- 
known ^ i feb ut after some small advantages obtained 
against'W&eneipiea of the Tarentines, he made a treaty *•*• 
with the Homans. , 
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i< OME The late addition of so many new citiz,ens as. Rome, 
B.asji. received since the reduction of the lilting*' made it 
— necessary to take a new census, and to 'iilCrea»,.the. 
.onsai- number of the tribes. To the twenty-seven, alreid]^ in, 
being, were added the Maecian and Scaptian [the first 
near Lanuvium, the second between Tybur and Prae- 
ndste]. 

rom’e midst of this repose from foreign alarms, 

B in. the beginning of the new consulship ofM. Clau- 

dius Marcellas and C. Valerius Potitus, there sprung up 

consul, in the bosom of the republic a new kind of monsters, 
more terrible than any army of invaders from abroad, 
b. 3 ' Some women of distinction, to the number of 170, ae- 
va^' cording to some, or 36 o according to others, formed a 
plot to poison their husbands, and took the opportunity 
rwi, of an epidemical distemper to put their design in execu- 
tion. Their wickedness being, discovered to Fabius, 
one of the curule aediles, by a she-slave of one of the 
ladies, and their persons being seized, two of the pri- 
soners, Sergia and Cornelia, both patrician women, 
were brought before the assembly of the people. Being 
there examined, they denied that in the medicines which 
they had prepared, and which had been found with them, 
there were any poisonous ingredients. The slave, to 
verify her accusation, proposed that the two ladies 
should take their own potions ; and the experiment was 
immediately ordered to be made. Upon this, Cornelia 
and Sergia desired to confer with theiT accomplices, which 
being granted, they all by agreement drank their own 
poison, and so delivered themselves from a more linger- 
ing death. The republic ascribed this unheard-of pro- 
digy to a spirit of madness, sent as a punishment from 
the angry gods; to appease whom they nominated a dic- 
tator, to drive a nail into the wall of the. temple of Ju- 
piter Capitolinas. . 

•Am. This, tras^ent dictatorship quickly gave wJP^ the 
time, consulship of L. Papirius Crassus* and Plautius 
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V?nnd. - In the beginning of their administration, a de- 
putatiph came to Rome from the Poluscans and the in- 
habiUnts of Fabrateria (both in the territory of the — — ‘ 
Volsci) to demand protection against the Samnites, by cwlui. 
whom they were threatened with an irruption. The 
senate did not reject their petition, but sent ambassadqrs 
to desire the Samnites to put a stop to their hostilities 
.against those two nations. The Samnites complied, and 
then the republic immediately turned her arms against 
the Privernates. These rebels, in conjunction with 
some of the inhabitants of Fundi, were headed by Vi- 
truvius Vaccus, originally of that town, which, after the 
Latin war, had been admitted to the rights of Roman 
citizenship. Vitruvius had made himself an inhabitant 
of Rome, and had enjoyed all the privileges of a citizen 
born there; but, through the mere vanity of command- 
ing an army, had* exdted his countrymen to revolt. 
However, he durst not keep the field when the con- 
suls appeared; he fled for refuge to Privernum. L. Plau- 
tius, with one part of the army, entered the territory 
of Fundi, the senators of which city came out to meet 
him, and endeavoured to justify themselves from having 
any share in the revolt. The consul wrote to Rome in 
their favour, and then marched to join his colleague, 
who had already blocked up Privernum. The siege of 
this place was not yet over, when the senate recalled 
one of the consuls to Rome, to preside in the comitia 
for electing new ones. 

The Romans were the terror of their neighbours; 
but the Gauls in Italy were the terror of the Romans. 

And the republic being alarmed at the news of the Gauls 
being in motion, thought fit to bring on the elections 
before the usual time, in order to provide fit generals 
for so important a war.'’ 

^ In the of these apprehensions the Remans did not forge t their sports and 
dWeieions^Sfy at this time built sainptuoos porticoes at the entrance oftbeCircas. 
for a shelter to the horses, which were before so exposed to the siin, that tliej were 
often fhtigued before they began the race. C. & R. All that Livy says, is, **Car- 
ceres eo anno in wco primum statuti." 
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E oVe 8®*^ C!. Piautius, the new consuls, entered 

^ «4. on their office the very day of their eledtiqn, and they 
1-i — ! drew lots for their commands. It fell to .^milfus to 
ewui. act against the, Gauls; his colleague was to carry bh 
*'"p- the siege of Privernum. How much the very shadow 
rond*' of the Gauls terrified Rome, may be judged of by the 
extraordinary preparations at this time to oppose theni. 
The levies were made with the utmost rigour; no ex- 
cuse was allowed ; the meanest artificers, and those of 
sedentary occupations, were without distinction put into 
the roll. But after ail these precautions, and many 
other, advice came that the Gauls were quiet; so that 
i^milius joined his colleague before Privernum. The 
town was taken, and the rebel Vitruvius being made pri- 
soner, was condemned by the senate to be first beaten 
r.it. rods, and then beheaded. .dBmilius and Piautius 

Capit. ^ ^ 

both triumphed on account of this new conquest ; and 
the former, who had spent but little time before the 
place, obtained the surname of Privernus.* 

What now remained was to punish the Privernates. , 
Those of their senators who had stayed in Privernum 
after its revolt, were condemned to the same punish- 
ment which had been inflicted on the citizens of Veli- 
trae, that <8, they were banished beyond the Tiber, and 
forbid to appear any more on this side of it, under the 
u,,, penalty of a great fine. And though the consul Piautius 
interceded with the senate for the innocent multitude, 
and particularly for the prisoners taken in the war, whom 
b-fi- he brought to the door of the senate-house, he did not 
immediately draw the conscript fathers over to his sen- 
timents; they were divided in opinion. One of the 
Privernates, by a haughty answer, endangered all his 

*Tlie Romans are sometimes reproaolied with aiijnstlj givinff all the glorj of an 
enterprise to the last general coiicenied in it, and who Biiisbed it, notwithstanding 
that the former couiinandera bad brought it to snob a matarity, aa tp J^e paat the 
danger of aboptionf Bat it should be considered, that this oondoot |pl a people* 
whose chief aim was to extend their empire, was founded in wise policy: by giving 
all the honour of a apooessful war to btio wboanded it, they anunaiad their generala 
to exert themselves oo all occasions to make a rapid eonqneat. R« 
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fellow-captive^. Being asked by a senator, who inclin^ jj^^*' 
to rigour, what punishment ‘he thouj^ht the Priverhatea ^ 
d«3med? “The same,” said he, “which is due to men — 
who think themselves worthy of liberty.” So brisk ci^i- 
an answer exasperated some of the ‘assembly, which 
Plautius perceiving, endeavoured to prevent the ill effect 
of it, by putting a milder question to the prisoner, and 
which should naturally draw a softer answer from him : 

“ Suppose (said the consul) we should pardon you ; 
in what manner may we expect you will behave your- 
selves for the future?” The prisoner answered, “ If the 
peace you grant us be a good one, we shall maintain it 
faithfully and inviolably ; if the terms of it be hard, do • 
not count upon us long.” These words made different 
impressions on the judges. Some construed them as 
menaces, and as indications of a disposition to a new 
revolt ; but the gi;eate;r part, and the wiser, found a mag- 
nanimity in them wort% of a man and of a free man. 
Those especially of the senators who had been consuls 
adhered to Plaut’us’s opinion, who loudly declared, and 
repeated it often, “that a people whose only desire was 
LIBERTY, and whose only fear was that of losing it, were 
worthy to become Roman.” Accordingly the senate 
passed a decree in favour of the prisoners,^and Priver- 
num was made a municipium. 
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CHAP. XII. 

SecT. T. The next jear (in the consulate of C. Plaotius Proculua abd P. Cornelius 
Scapula) the Romans give umbrage to the Samnites b^r planting a ooloDj in their 
neigliboarhood. And the Paltcpolilans make an irrnptioii into the Roman terri*' 
torj. IT. A reinarkablo instance of the Romans’ abiiorrence of niHlice, in the pro* 
secution of a criminal. III. Tlio fasces being transferrecl to Q. Publilius (iipw a 
second liino consul) and L. Cornelias Lentulns, the former inarches an army against 
the Pala'pulilans. Cornelius encamps ;inother near Capua, to keep in awe the 
Cf.mpanians, who aro thought to be gained over by the Samnites, between whom 
t>7.‘ and the republic there is a new rupture. IV. 'I'lic next year's consuls, C. Pueti- 
lios Libo and L. Papirius Mugillanos, having their forces strengthened by the 
Lucanians niid Apulians, take bonic towns from the Samnites. And Publilius (who, 
with the lith' of proconsul, is continued at the head of the same army he had 
commanded the Iasi year when consul) takes Paimpolis by means of a stratagem 
laid and execnlcd by Iwu of the citizens. For this exploit Publilius, though but 
A pro- a proconsul, is decreed a (riiitnph. V. The Tarentines having lost their protector, 
consul king Alexander of Fpiru.s, and being jealous of the growing power of Rome, by 
triuiiipli<>. an artful stiatagem deprive her of ail ussislance from the Lucanians, seducing 
them into a league with the Samnites. VI. About (his time the infamous passion 
A law ill of a Roman named Pi pirius, for one of bis insolvent debtors, occasions the pass- 
favour ut iog of a law at Rome, whereby creditors are disabled from seizing the persons of 
debtors. their debtors. 

li'oln- customary for the Romans either to 

j, sfind colonies to the conquered ci.ties,,or to give the in- 

. habitants the right of Roman citizenship. For they 

consul, had found to tiieir cost tlie ill consequences of that in- 
1.7, dependence in which they had left the Latins after their 
t.OT, first reduction of them. In pursuance of this new po- 
licy, the senate, in the consulship of C. Plautius Procu- 
lus and P. Cornelius Scapula, sent a colony of Romans 
to FregelljE, a city in the territory of the Sidicini, which 
the Romans* had rebuilt after the Samnites had razed it. 
The repairing and fortifying of this place, and the plant- 
ing a colony in it, gave umbrage to the Samnites, and 
proved the occasion of that furious wan* which soon after 
brokfe out between them and the republic. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Palaepolis made 
incursions into the Roman territory. These people 
were originally Eubasans, who came into Italy and built 
Cumae. From thence they spread themselves farther; 
and a colony of Cumans built. Naples, or Neapolis, i. e, 
the new city; and finding in the neighbourhood of 
Naples a town ready built, they possessed themsdVes of 
' it, and called it Palaepolis, or Palaiopolis, i. e. the old city. 
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THJ£:news of this irruption of the Patepolitanf 
was -brought .to Rome jiist before the holding of the;^ ***• 
assemblies of the tribes and of the centuries ; the first 
for the election of tribunes of the people, the second for 
that of consuls. It is remarkable, that in the comitia 
by tribes, the people at this time chose one Q. Flavius, 
a man of a most infamous character, to be one of thefr 
tribunes. The occasion of it was extraordinary. He 
had been accused not long before of doing violence to a 
lady. Valerius, one of the curule lediles, was his chief 
prosecutor; and the evidence was clear. Fourteen of 
the twenty-nine tribes had already voted him guilty, 
when the accused, in order to move the rest of his judges 
to favour him, made vehement protestations, and called 
heaven and earth to witness his innocence. Upon this, 
Valerius cried out jvilh a louder voice, “ What is it to 
me whether thou art giulty or innocent provided thou 
be destroyed?” The tribes were so offended at these 
words, that they acquitted the criminal by a majority of 
suffrages. Flavius, soon after, lost his mother; and 
it being then customary to offer sacrifices in honour of 
the dead, he offered a greater number of victims than 
usual, and in gratitude to the people for their late favour, 
distributed the flesh among them. They in return now 
chose him tribune, though absent. 

§. III. The comitia by centuries appointed L. Come- 
lius Lentulus and Q. Publilius Philo* to be the new ^ 
consuls. Publilius iliarched an army towards Palaepolis; • ' - -- 
and foreseeing that this place would not easily be taken c»»ui. 
while supplied with men and provisions from Naples; 
he prudently encamped his troops in the narrow tract of 
ground between the two cities. In the mean time Coi^ 
nelius, who had posted himself with another army near 
Capua, to keep the Campanians in awe (who were 
thought to be gained over by theSamnites to join them 
against Rome); received undoubted intelligence, that the 
Samnites openly solicited' the. Roman colonies to revolt; 
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Ro M*B senafe dispatched ambassadors into Sam- 

nium toleam the reason of a conduct so contrary to the 
&ith of treaties. The ambassadors met with a Haughty 
consul- reception. < The Samnites complained of the proceeding 
of the republic, and particularly of the rebuilding and 
wy'. fortifying of Fregell®, which (they said) was a wrong 
c.' S3, done to the Samnite nation ; and to reproaches they 
added even menaces. The ambassadors without losing 
their temper, proposed to refer the matter to the arbi- 
tration of their common allies. “ Arbitrators!” cried 
the Samnites, we will have none but the gods and our 
swords; battles will determine our pretensions better 
• than words and judges; Mars shall put an end to our 
disputes, in the plains of Campania. Let our armies 
face each other between Capua and Suessula, and there 
try, whether the Samnites or the Romans shall be lords 
of Italy.” The ambassadors replied, '‘We shall not go 
whither our enemies invite us; but whithersoever our 
generals shall think fit to lead us.” 

Yoruf IV. Such was the situation of afiairs abroad when 
4«T. the time drew near for the new elections. The senate, 
without recalling the consuls to Rome, ordered the dicta- 
cMiui- tor to be named to preside at them. But when Corne- 
lius had nominated M. Claudius Marcellus, a plebeian, 
the augurs pretended, for some frivolous reason, that 
the nomination was invalid ; and though the tribunes 
charged the college with imposture, and with pretend- 
ing religion, when their view waff only to wound the 
plebeian interest, the government fell into an interreg- 
{inum; and then the comitia chose C. Poetilius Libo and 
L.Papirius Mugillanus consuls for the ensuing year. 
Th^ pot themselves at the head of the army which 
Cornelius had bomtnanded, and with which he had al- 
ready entered Samnium, and they had tibe good fortune 
to be joined by the people of Lucania and Apulia, two 
Mi. nations to which the Romans had been hitherto almost 
utter strangers. With this reinforcement they pane- 
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tMted' into the enemy’s country) ravaged their 

lahc)^: and took three towns from them.' bom« 

, But' these conquests were of little moment in com — ^ — 
fiarison of that made by Publilius, whom the people, at coasai- 
the motion of their tribunes, had continued in the com- 
mand of the army before Palaepolis, with the title of 
proconsul. He had already, as was before mentioned, 
cut off the communication between that place and 
Naples, so that the besieged were much straitened for 
want of provisions. Nor was this the greatest calamity 
which tt)p Palsepolitans suffored : 4000 Samnites, and b!'h’ 
2000 of the inhabitants of Nola, a city of Campania, **’ 
under pretence of defending Palaepolis, had, before it • 
was invested, got into the town, where they kept the 
citizens in a state of cruel slavery, treating them as pri- 
soners of war, ai\d even doing violence to their wives 
and to their childcen of both sexes. In this distress, 
having long waited in vain for relief from the Taren- 
tines, whose presence they hoped would deliver them 
from the oppression of their defenders, the inhabitants 
at length resolved to put the place into the hands of the 
Romans. The Palaepolitans, as has been observed, 
were originally Greeks, and the stratagem they made 
use of had in it much of Grecian artifice. Nymphius 
and Charilaus, the two chief magistrates of the city, 
undertook, with the consent of the principal inhabitants, 
to act two difierent parts, in order to the execution of 
the common desigA. Charilaus escaped as a deserter 
to the Roman camp, where he applied himself to the 
proconsul, and imparted to him the desire of his coun^ 
trymen to purchase the friendship of the Romans by 
surrendering their city to them. He declared, that he 
haid nothing in view but the interest of his country and 
of the Roman republic, and demanded no condition to 
his own private advant^. Publilius received him kindly, 
appteuded bis generosity, and readily ent^ed into the 
scheme propo^. He put him at the head of 3000 
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KOME who at a proper time were to attack the plaob 

Ti P®’’*' which was defended by the Samnites. In 

the mean time Nymphius, who had stayed in Palaepolis, 

consul, inveighed most vehemently against his colleague for his 
uvy. desertion, and by his counterfeited anger so effectually 
blinded the Samnite commanders, that without anysns- 
pfbion they fell into the snare he had prepared for them. 
He advised them, as the surest method, to force the 
Romans to withdraw their troops from the neighbour- 
hood of the city, immediately to equip the fleet which 
lay in the port, and make a descent in the Roqian terri- 
tory ; and he offered to undertake in person the exe- 
cution of his project. This motion was highly approved, 
and as the ships lay dry on the shore, all diligence was 
instantly used to set them afloat. Nymphius contrived 
to have the Samnite troops chiefly employed in that 
laborious work, which, under pretence of better conceal- 
ing the design, he ordered to be done in the night ; and 
when by this means he had left that part of the wall, by 
which the Romans were to enter, but weakly guarded, 
he gave notice to his colleague, with whom he all along 
kept a private correspondence, to begin the attack. 
Charilaus with his 3000 Romans advanced without loss 
of time, a.id, being favoured by the inhabitants, easily 
made himself master of the place. As for the Samnites 
(who were most of them busied without the town), find- 
ing themselves betrayed, the^ made the best of their 
way to their own country, without' arms or baggage, 
being ever after the derision of their countrymen, who 
continually reproached them with the Palaspolitan equip- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding that the Romans had got jx>ssession' 
of th& town by the good-will of the inhabitants, yet, in- 
asmuch as it was by means of the siege that the latter 
were brought to take those measures they did in favour 
of the republic, the proconsul was decreed a triumph for 
his Success. Livy observe, that two particular honourk 
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were dpiie Publilius, which had never been done before j^**y*' 
to any: Roman ; the being continued after the expira* ^ 
tion 6f*his consulship at the head of the same army he — • ’ 
had commanded when consul, and the being decreed a c^sui. 
triumph for^ exploits performed in an inferior station. 

§. V. The taking of Palaepolis made the Tarentines Li>y, 
jealous of the growing power* of the republic. They hadr.'i?. 
a little before this lost their chief support by the death 
of Alexander king of Epirus, who being warned by an 
oracle to avoid the waters of Acheron and the city of 
Pandosia, had left his own country, in which were a city 
and river of those names, and met his fate in Italy, 
where there happened to be another Pandosia and an- * 
other Acheron. The story, as related by Livy, is to this i 
effect; The king of Epirus had made a descent in Italy, 
to assist the Tarentines against the Bruttians and Luca- 
nians; and having ^kei^ some towns of importance from 
the enemy, he divided his army into three bodies, and 
encamped them on three different hills separated by 
deep valleys. The Italian Acheron rolled its waters in 
one of those valleys, and the little city of Pandosia stood 
on the banks of it. The violent rains, which came on a 
sudden, filled up the valleys, and cut off the communi- 
cation between Alexander's three bodies of troops. The 
enemy seized this occasion to attack them separately, 
while they could not assist each other, and having easily 
defeated the two divisions of the army where the king 
was not, they straight enBompassed the hill where he 
had posted himself. Alexander, by his bravery, forced a 
passage through the enemy, and having rallied his scat- 
tered soldiers, came to a river, where the fresh ruins of 
a bridge, which the flood had broken down, pointed out 
the right road for him to take. While they attempted 
to pass the stream, uncertain whether it were fordable 
or not, an Epirot soldier, oppressed with fear and fatigue, 
made this sudden exclamation, ‘‘Justly indeed art thou 
ca.lled Acheron!” (i. e. River of Sorrow.) The king 
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hearing this, and remembering the oracle, stopped short, 
unresolved whether to go forward or not; but In that 

instant Sotimus, one of his pages, telling him 'that his 

coD>ai. own guards (consisting of 200 Lucanian exiles, whom he 
had taken into his service) had, in concert with tbe ene* 
my, plotted his destruction, and the king seeing them 
inf' reality advancing to assault him, he sword in hand 
pushed on his horse, and had almost reached the oppo- 
site shore, when one of those faithless guards at a dis- 
tance launched a javelin at him, which pierced him 
through, and killed him. 

The Lucanians and Apulians, by going over to the 
<=• O' Romans, and declaring for them against the Samnites, 
bad much increased the uneasiness of the Tarentines. 
These therefore, who were very ready at tricks and ar- 
tifices, contrived a stratagem to deceive the Lucanians, 
and bring them off from the party they had espoused. 
They bribed a company of young Lucanians, of good 
families, though of little honour, to tear their backs with 
whips, and then shew themselves to the people, pretend- 
ing that they had been treated in that cruel manner by 
order of the Roman consuls, to whose camp curiosity 
had led them. The Lucanians were so stupid a people, 
that, without examining into the truth of so improbable 
a fact, they immediately demanded a national assembly, 
which being convened, it was there decreed, ** that war 
should be declared against the Romans; that the ancient 
alliances should be renewed Vith the Samnites; and 
that an embassy should be sent to the latter for that pur- 
pose.” The Samnites could scarce believe the deputa** 

. tion real; and, before they would hearken to the am- 
bassadors, demanded hostages, and insisted on the towns 
of Locania receiving Samnite garrisons. These things 
. were readily granted, nor did the Lucanians discover the 
cheat till it was too late to repent. 

CO. VI. At this time the poor debtors at Rome had the 
good fortune to shake off the heaviest yoke that lay 
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upon .ihetn. By one of the laws of the twelve tables, Yetrof 
creditotS werO empowered to seize the persons of their in* «i- 
solvent debtors, and keep them in irons. These wretches ' 
till- they had discharged their debts by their labour or ^i. 
otherwise, were in all respects slaves, except in name, 

They were called nexit i. e. bound, whereas the slaves “J*" 
were called servi. A young plebeian, named PubliliuS, 
of extraordinary beality, and of a good femily, had vo- 
luntarily made himself a slave to one Papirius, in order 
to pay his father’s debts. Papirius conceived a detest- 
able passion for the young man, and, upon his refusing 
to comply, caused him to be whipped unmercifully. 
Publilius made his escape out of the house, complained * 
publicly of the cruel usage, and told the occasion of it. 

The story filled the people with compassion for the young 
man, and with resentment and fury against the master. 

They gathered togethes tumultuously, and having, by 
their clamours, obliged the consuls to assemble the se- 
nate, presented Publilius before them, with his back all 
blood and torn, and then on their knees demanded jus- 
tice. The senate had regard to their entreaties; and 
though they decreed nothing against Papirius (perhaps 
for want of sufficient proof), they passed a law, which was e.'«. 
afterward confirmed by the people in comitiaj that for 
the future no person whatsoever should be held in fet- 
ters or other bonds unless for some crime that deserved 
it, and only till the criminal had suffered the punishment 
due by law; and that creclitors should have a right to 
attach the goods only, and not the persons of their 
debtors. 
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Sect. T. The Vostini, a people on the coast of the Adriatic sea, take arms against 
Rome, in the consnlate of L. Farina Camillas and D. Junius Brntas. Bratus 
defeats them in battle. II. Camillas, who was to act against the Samiiites, failing 
rapiriiis* dictatorship L. PapiriuB Cursor, who appoints Qaintne Fabhis 

Cursor Rullianus to bo his general of the horse, llie dictator having taken the field 

and Q. against the Samnites, returns soon after to Rome on acconnt of some religioaa 

I'abiua. scruple, but first forbids Fabias to hazard a battle with the enemy during bis ab- 
' sence. Fabins nevertheless attacks the Samnites, and gains a most notable victory ; 
after which he burns all the spoil, that it may not do honour to the dictator, by 
being carried in his triumphal procession. Pnpirins hastens back to the camp to 
puniMh his disobedient general of the horse. Fabius is rescued oot of the hands of 
the lictors, and escapes to Rome. His father iiumediately gets the senators toge- 
ther, in order to obtain a favourable decree for him. Papirius arrives on a sod- 
den, takes his place in the senate, and orders bis liclors to seize young Fabius. 
The father hereupon appeals to the people. Papirius, thongh the thing is uiiprCoe- 
'' dented, does not dispute the legality of the appeal ; hut the people themselves, 
when the affair comes before them, are nnwilling to interpose their authority ; 
they choose rotlu r to become intercessors with the dictator, who at their request 
' 4?9. pardoDo the ofleiider. III. Papirius returns to the camp with a new general of 
the horse, and finding his army ill affected to him, because of his severity in oom- 
mand, changes his manner on a sudden, becomes familiar with his soldiers, and in 
a little time gains their affections. After which he reduces the Samnites to sue 
fur peace. IV. The senate grant the Samnites only a year’s truce, which the latter 
break so soon as they hear that Papirius has quilted the dictatorship : they are 
joined by the Apulians. jLitile progress is made in the war this year, when C. 

4S0. Sulpicius Longus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus are conatils. But their successors, Q. 

4.*^!. Fabius (who had been general of the horse to Papirius) and L. Knlvius Curvus, 

by skilful conduct obtain a complete victory over the enemy. V. The Samnites 
repenting of their breach of the trace, endeavoured to pacify the Romans by making 
restitntion of what plunder they liadtakeu contrary to the faith of the treaty. 


no Me The republic, in the following consulate of L. Fu- 
B-efss*. '■iu® Camillus and D. Junius Brutus, began to be em- 
barrassed by the great numbers of enemies she had to 
deal with. Beside the Samnites and Lucanians, the Ves- 
tini had declared against her. These were themselves 
an inconsiderable people upon the coast of the Adriatic 
sea; but they had powerful neighbours, who in all pro- 
bability would arm in their defence, if the republic 
should attack, them. This consideration made the senate 
demur; but at length pride prevailed over prudence; it 
was not for the honour of Rome to let herself be insulted 
} . without revenging it. The two consuls therefore took 
‘ their commands by lot, and it fell to Camillus to conduct 
the war against the Samnites, and to Brutus to act against 
the Vestini. Brutus’s first care was to hinder the Ves- 
tini frofhjoining the Samnites, which he did, by encamp- 
ing on the frontiers between the two nations. He soioh 
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after defeated them in battle^ and took from them Cutina 
andCingilia. 

Camillus, who had made it his business to 

• l*'K)tli 

keep the Samnites upon the defensive in their own coun- cin.oi. 
try, fell sick, and was obliged to return' to Rome; and’’”’’' 
being there ordered to name a dictator, he pitched upon 
L. Papirius Cursor, the greatest captain the republic 
could then boast of, who appointed Q.Fabius Rullianus <>•▼<'>• 
to be his general of the horse. These took possession c.3i. 
of the command of the army in Samnium : but there 
having been something obscure in the auspices consulted 
before their departure from Rome, scruple and supersti- 
tion tormented the dictator when he came to enter upon .. 
action ; to remove the pain of his doubts and fears, he 
returned to the city to renew the auspices; but first for- 
bade Fabius, with whom he intrusted the command of 
the army in his absence, to venture a battle with the 
enemy. 

Fabius being fond of glory, and beloved of the army, 
and disdaining to have his hands so tied up, resolved to'’ »- 
hazard an action, notwithstanding the dictator’s prohibi- 
tion. He attacked the Samnites, whom he found in less 
disorder than he had at first expected, and was once very 
near losing the day ; but then the Roman cavalry, un- 
bridling their horses, drove upon the enemy with such a 
sudden and irresistible impetuosity, that the latter were 
put into confusion, and entirely broken and defeated. 
Twenty thousand of them remained dead upon the field 
of battle. This victory made the young conqueror grow thy, 
insolent ; and, instead of lodgin^the spoils of the enemy «; ». 
in the quaestor’s hands, to be sold for the advantage of 
the public, he caused them all to be burnt, that they 
might not' do honour to the" dictator, by being carried in 
his triumphal procession; neither did he send any ac- 
count of his victory to the dictator, but only to the se- 
nate ; an instance of great disrespect to the general 
under whose auspices he had fought. 

VOL. ir. K 
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hThk These proceedings incensed Papirius, and he hastened 
camp to punish his disobedient general of the 
horse. Fabius having timely notice of his coming, and 
cousui- of his design, called together the troops, and made an 
harangue to them, wherein he inveighed against the die* 
tiv,, tator, “ Whose resentments,” he said, “ threatened not 
«.9i. only his life, but the lives of many of the other officers, 
and even of the private soldiers, who had helped him to 
gain the victory. That therefore it was the common 
interest of the army to protect him ; and that to them 
c. 3a. he committed the defence of his life and fortune.” The 
soldiers with one voice cried out to him to take courage, 
. and they promised to defend him to the last breath. 
Papirius not long after arrived. Having instantly as- 
sembled the troops, he ordered the crier to call Quintus 
Fabius, general of the horse, to appear before him. 
When Fabius was come near the tribunal, and silence 

t> «» 

made, the dictator questioned him concerning his vio- 
lation, not only of the common laws of military disci- 
pline, but of the express orders of a dictator, whom he 
could not but know to have a sovereign authority in the 
republic, and whom even the consuls themselves, ma- 
gistrates who succeeded to the regal power, obeyed. 
Fabius had a bad cause to defend, and was confused in 
his answers ; one while complaining that the dictator was 
both accuser and judge, and then exclaiming loudly, that 
voi. he would sooner lose his life, than the glory of bis ex- 
ploits; this moment he attempted to excuse himself, and 
‘ the next accused the dictator: which provoking Papi- 
rius still more, he commanded the lictors to strip the 
criminal, and prepare their rods and axes. But when 
these executioners were beginning to tear oiFhis clothes^ 
he cried out to the soldiers for assistance, and by some 
means made, his escape, retiring among the triarii. 
These things put the army into a great commotion, and 
raised a clamour throughout the whole assembly ; some 
beseeching, others threatening. The officers who were 
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neAr the dictator endeavoured by reasoninc and by en- 
treaties to mitigate Ins resentment against a young man 
of great hopes, and of a family so highly and so justly — 
honoured in Rome. They represented to him the dan " ronsuL* 
ger to which he might expose himself by too far exas- 
perating the multitude, who, blind with anger, might be 
carried to do something extravagant and desperate. Ail 
was in vain, Papirius continued inflexible ; and their re- 
monstrances seemed more to increase his indignation, 
than to soften him towards Fabius. But when he would 
have commanded silence, the noise was so great, that 
neither his criers nor himself could be heard, and night 
alone put an end to the tumult. Fabius, though sum- 
moned to appear again the next day, did not think it c.’b! 
prudent to stand a second trial, but escaped to Rome, 
there to present himself before less passionate judges. 

As soon as he arrived, Jiis father (who had been thrice 
consul, and once dictator) thought it necessary to get 
the senate assembled without delay, and obtain a favour- 
able decree for him before the return of the dictator. 

The senate was met, young Fabius had already worked 
upon the fathers, and made them think Papirius both 
unjust and barbarous, when on a sudden a great noise 
was heard at the door of the temple where they were 
sitting. It was Papirius himself, attended by his lictors, 
who were dispersing the crowd at the entrance of the 
sanctuary. Upon his appearance the scene changed. 

He took his place. Ordered his lictors to seize young 
Fabius, and was immediately obeyed. In vain did the 
oldest and most venerable senators intercede for the 
criniinal ; Papirius was inexorable: so that the father of 
the young man having no other remedy left, appealed to 
the people in comiiia ; and though the appeal was unpre- 
cedented, the dictator did not hold it expedient to dis- 
pute the superior authority of the Roman people. 

When, the comitia were formed, both the Fabii as- 
cended the rostra with Papirius ; which he observing. 
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ordered the master of the horse to be pulled 
^own. Young Fabius immediately descended, and his 
father followed him ; but then the father, placing him- 
coBMi- self at the foot of the rostra, broke out into bitter invec- 
tives against Fapirius for his haughtiness and barbarity ; 
he cited some former cases'' (not much to the purpo^) 
where faulty generals had hot been so severely punished; 
he complained that no distinction was made between a 
fortunate and an unfortunate disobedience ; and, ‘ in 
short, omitted nothing that could be said in so bad a 
cause. He clamoured, he brangled, he complained, he 
called upon gods and men for help, and, throwing his 
< arms about his son’s neck, wept over him a flood of tears. 
The whole assembly was moved. On the side of the 
Fabii, says Livy, were the majesty of the senate, the 
favour of the people, the aid of the tribunes, and a re- 
membrance of the absent army, l^apirius, on his own 
part, spoke in a high strain of the dignity of his office, 
the military laws, dictatorial edicts reverenced as the 
oracles of heaven, Manlius’s rigour to his own son : he 
reproached the Romans with degeneracy from that he- 
roic love of their country, which used to prevail over all 
paternal affection and private considerations : he urged 
the many ill consequences of admitting appeals from a 
dictator to the people, and especially in cases of disobe- 
dience in war ; and concluded with admonishing the tri- 
bunes not to load themselves with the blame of being 
the authors of those mischiefs to the republic, by their 
protection of the guilty Fabius. 

His discourse threw both the people and their tri- 
bunes into great perplexity : for though to receive ap- 
peals from the sentence of a dictator was to extend the 
exercise of the people’s power, yet they were afraid of 
the consequence of interposing (in such a cause espe- 
cially against that high authority, which they had so 
/ ^ 

oaie of Mionclafi lee voL i. p. 4SS. and that of li. FoHna, p. 

145 . , . , 
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often found it necessary, for the safety of the republic, 
to lodge with a single magistrate. Instead therefore of *n. 
taking upon them to judge in the afiair, they only be- ■ 
cable intercessors for the criminal, huipbly beseeching craui. 
the dictator in the most earnest manner to pardon his 
general of the horse. The.Fabii themselves likewise 
fell prostrate at his feet, and implored his clemency. 
Upon this Papirius ordered silence to be made, and then 
declared, “That he was satisfied: military disci- 
pline has prevailed^ the dictatorial authority has 
gained the victory. The delinquent is not acquitted, 
but condemned, and is pardoned at the intercession of 
the Roman people and of their tribunes: they have suc- 
coured him, not as innocent, not by a just exercise of 
power, but by their prayers for mercy on a convicted 
criminal. Live then, Quintus Fabius, more fortunate 
in this unanimous consent of your country to your pre- 
servation, than in the victory you a while ago so inso- 
lently boasted of. Live, Fabius, though you have dared 
to commit a crime which your own father, in my place, 
would not have forgiven. You shall be received again 
into my favour — upon any terms. But as for the Roman 
people, to whom you owe your life, the best return you 
can make to them is, to let this day teach you, whether 
in war or in peace, to obey your lawful commanders. 

Go, you are at liberty.” Thus ended this affair; and 
the Romans afterward confessed, to the dictator’s ho- 
nour, that the perils into which he brought Fabius had 
conduced as much to the support of military discipline, 
as the death of young Manlius, condemned by his own 
fether. 

ni. But while Papirius stayed at Rome, theSamnites uvj, 
took advantage of his absence to insult his army; whose p.^. 
commander, M. Valerius, a lieutenant-general, was. so 
intimidated by the example’ of Fabius, that he durst not 
oppose the hostilities of the enemy* He suffered a party 
of his foragers to be cut in pieces, rather than stir but 
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ROME camp' to relieve them. This accident helped to 
B c*3S4 exasperate the troops yet more against the dictator ; 

who, when he came to the camp (with L. Papirius 

coasuu CraHUs, a relation of his own, whom he had appointed 
to command the horse in the room of Fabius), found all 
his men so ill-afTected to l}im, and so little disposed to 
gpin him glory, that he had no hopes of making any pro- 
gress with them in the war. However, as the enemy 
offered him battle, and he could not in honour decline 
fighting, he posted himself so advarftagcously, and drew 
up his troops with so much dexterity, that it was not pos- 
sible for them to be entirely defeated. When the battle 
was over (in which, though they had fought but faintly, 
they had not been routed), Papirius acted a part which 
surprised every body. Not one officer or soldier, who 
had behaved himself negligently in tho- fight, was so much 
as reprimanded by him. He went about with his lieu- 
tenants visiting the wounded soldiers, put his head into 
their tents, asked them how they did, charging their 
officers to have particular care of each of them by name; 
and all this he seems to have done without the least ap- 
pearance of affectation : for we find that the army, which 
had always held him in esteem, came, in a short time, 
to have a most tender affection for him. 

The people at Rome being informed of this great al- 
teration in the dispositions of the soldiers towards their 
commander, continued him in his employment,' and no 
Y€ir of consuls were chosen for the year 429. As for Papirius, 
4 « 9 . he no longer doubted of victory, and he soon gave the 
- 1 -i — enemy a total overthrow; after which he overran Sam- 
clljlif. nium (leaving all the booty to his soldiers), and reduced 

1 Litj confines Papirins’s diclalorship to the foregoing jear 4^8, and places the 
events of this jear 4S9 iu that. So that he makes Papirins’s two dictatorships to 
have been hot one. Nevertheless, it appears that Papirias was oontinaed in hia 
nflfice, and created dictator a second time. We have a convincing proof of it in the 
Fasti Capitolini. Thef sa.v that L. Papirias trinmphed over the Saianites In tho 
jear 429, on ilie third of the nones of March. This makes us believe that Papifiuf ’s 
dictatorship was prolonged to tho year 430 ; and Livy's' giJeoce confirms ns In 
opinion : for be makes no mention of any cohsuls for the year 429, which is Ulffwipe 
omitted in the coosalar annalst C. & R. 
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the Samnites so low, that they sued for peace, which he 
granted them on three preliminary conditions: that they j, 
should clothe all his troops, give them a year’s pay, and — ^ 
get the treaty confirmed by the senate. 

§. IV. Pafibius having triumphed for his late victo- 
ries, held the comitia by centuries, where C. Sulpicius 
liongus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus were chosen consdls 
for the next year. When the conscript fathers came to 
consider of the peace to be made with the Samnites, they «»• 
disapproved of the ^erms offered by them, and therefore 
granted only a truce for a year, which the Samnites broke ‘auai. 
as soon as they heard that Papirius was no longer in 
command. At the same time the Apulians declared for 
them against Rome. The republic thought it necessary cin. 
therefore to divide her forces between the two consuls. 
Aulius led an argiy into Apulia, and Sulpicius another 
into Samnium ; but bath Samnites and Apulians keep- 
ing themselves close in their fortified places, the Roman 
generals reaped little glory from the campaign. 

This year the Tusculans were tried before the Roman 
people upon a bill preferred by the tribune M. Flavius, 
to punish them for advising and assisting the people of 
Velitrse and Privcrnum in the war they made upon the 
Romans. " The Tusculans, with their wive^ and chil- 
dren, came to Rome, and in the humblest manner soli- 
cited the people to have pity on them. All the tribes, 
except the Pollian, rejected the bill. The Pollian would 
have had all the mdn scourged and beheaded, and their 
wives and children exposed to sale. Of this the Tuscu- 
lans, who were incorporated into the Papirian tribe, re- 
tained so lasting a resentment, that, almost to the times ^ 
of Livy, scarce any person of the Pollian tribe, who stood 
candidate for an office, could get the vote of the Pa- 
pirian. home 

Quintus Fabius (who had been general of the horse b.c.»i. 
to the dictator Papirius) and L. Fulvius Corvus, the neat 
year’s cmisuls, marched their joint forces against the ‘h!*”'* 
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BOMB' ®®*®*'**®® (who had raised a fortnidable army), and gave 
4S1. them an entire overthrow, but not without ereat diffi- 
JJ — ! culty. The Samnites had surprised the Romans, while 
^ai- encamped in a place very disadvantageous both for sub*, 
sisting their army and for sustaining an attack; and 
when, for these reasons, the Romans attempted to retire 
in the night, the enemy watched them so narrowly, an^ 
pursued them so close, that the next day they found 
themselves under a necessity of hazarding a battle. It. 
lasted from nine in the morning till two in the afternoon, 
without either side’s giving way, or so much as chang- 
ing the order in which they were first drawn up. The 
' imprudence of the Samnite cavalry determined the for- 
tune of the day : for having received advice, from one 
of their most advanced squadrons, that the Romans had 
left their baggage a good way behind, them without any 
troops to defend it, greediness of plunder induced them 
to wheel off' in order to seize the prey ; and the consuls, 
to whom early notice of their motion was brought, al- 
lowed them all the time that was necessary to load their 
horses with booty, and put themselves out of a condition 
to fight; and then ordered away the whole body of 
Roman cavalry to fall upon them. The cavaliy execute 
*• the order, with expedition and success : after which, 
fetching a compass, they came upon the rear of the Sam- 
nite infantry ; an unexpected attack, which struck them 
with terror, and soon after threw them into confusion. 
The Romans pursued their advantage, and made a dread- 
ful slaughter: those of the Samnites who kept their 
ground, were cut in pieces by the Roman foot; and 
those who fled, fell most of them by the swords of the 
horse, and, among the rest, the general himself. 

V. So terrible a defeat made the Samnites reflect se- 
riously on their unjust breach of the truce with the Ro- 
mans ; 9 nd they imputed their late misfortune to the an- 
ger of the gods, whom they supposed toHbe offended at the 
violation of their oaths. To appease them, they resolved 
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to sacrifice the chief author of that breSch ; and one 
tulus Papius, a man of distinction, but of a turbulent 
spirit, was universally pitched upon to be the victim. 
They passed a decree, that he should be delivered up to ^ui. 
the Romans; and that the spoil and captives taken within 
the time of the truce, and, in short, whatever their fe- 
ciales had demanded, should * be restored to them, in 
pursuance of this decree, Brutulus, with all his effects, was 
put into the hands of some Samnite ambassadors, to be 
carried to Rome; but he killed himself before he got 
there. However, they surrendered his dead body to the 
Romans, who, of what was offered by way of restitution, 
accepted only the captives and a part of the effects, re- 
jecting whatever could not be claimed by any private 
Roman as his own. 

After this the consul Fulvius returned to Rome, while 
his colleague Fabius led an army into Apulia. That he 
succeeded in his expedition, appears by the Capitoline viris 
marbles, where he is said to have triumphed over the ‘nbo*. 
Samnites and Apulians, Fulvius over the Samnites only. 

One A. Cornelius was this year chosen dictator, but it 
was only to preside at the games in the absence of the 
consuls, and during the sickness of the praetor. How- 
ever, Livy finding, that- at the time of the defeat of the 
Samnites, the government was in the hands of* a dictator, 
ascribes by mistake that exploit to him. The Capitoline 
marbles rectify the error. 
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Sect. 1. The Samiiites being refused a peace, notwithstanding the salisfacUbn thejr 
have m^e for the breach of the truce, prepare to carry on the war with vigour; 
and they appoint ope Pontius, an able officer, to be their general. At Itome T. 
4 . 19 . Yetnrina and Sp. Posthumius are chosen oonsnls. Pontins by a stratagem draws 
these generals with their legions into a dangerons pass (called afterward the Can- 
Caudiuc Forks) where they are surronnded by the Samnites, and have no possibility 

,c>f forcing their way out of it. The Shmnite general being undetermined in what 
manner to treat the Romans, is advised by his father, either in a friendly way to 
set them all free, or without mercy to cut them all o(L The son, rejecting this ad- 
vice, will spare the lives of the Romans, but demands as the condition, that they 
all pass unarmed under the yok9, officers ^nd soldiers ; that they engage to draw 
all their forces out of Samnium, and give hostages for tiie performance of this ar- 
ticle. The Romans, after some demur, submit to the terms imposed, being ex- 
horted to it by L. Lentulus, a considerable officer in the army. The consuls, at 
their return to Rome, being' ashamed to appear in public, instantly name a dic- 
tator to hold the comitia for electing new consuls. This election however is not 
43 :t, made till the government falls into an interregnum. II. And then the fasces are 

• given to Papirius Cursor (a second time) and to Poblilius Philo (a third time). 

The treaty made with the Samnites being laid before the senate, Posthumius (one 
of those consuls who had been parties to it) declares that the Roman people are 
not bound by it, as not being made by their orders; that the honour of the republic 
will be saved by surrendering him and the rest of the officers concerned in that 
treaty to the Samnites, which he moves may be forthwith done. This proposal is 
approved, and put in execution by a fecialis appointed thereto ; but Pontius, the 
Samnite general, 'reproaching the Romans with ^mseness and breach of faith, refuses 
to accept the prisoners in satisfaction of the treaty. III. Satricum revolts from 
the Romans ; and the Samnites surprise Fregellm, a Roman colony, and, after a 
promise of quarter, burn the inhabitauts alive. C. Msnius, being appointed dic- 
tator to take cognizance of treasonable practices, and alleging all canvassing for 
offices to be treason against the state, oites several patricians to trial on accusatioiiB 
of that sort ; bat he is forced, by the clamour of the whole body of the nobles, to 
desist ; and being himself accused of the same crime, abdicates bis office, stands a 
trial, and is acquitted. 

ROME^**' ^ constant maxim with the Romans 

B^iso pardon the nations which submitted^ and to treat 
none with* rigour but the proud and untractable; but 
consul, their late successses made them now deviate from this 
rule; and, notwithstanding that the Samnites sued to 
^•9- them for peace, and endeavoured 'to merit it by the 
methods which have been related, the senate rejected 
their petition, and thereby put them under a necessity 
of continuing the war at all hazards. And while the 
centuriate comitia, at Rome, were choosing T. Veturius 
and Sp. Posthumius consuls for the new year, the Samr 
nites in their diet appointed one Pontius, an able gene* 
ral, to command their troops. Pontius exhorted the 
assembly" not td^fear a war with a pec^le who had re* 
ceived restitution of wrongs with haughtiness, and had 
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refused peace when offered upon the most reasonable T««ror 
terms. “ The gods,” said he, “ are now no longer our «*. 
enemies ; justice accompanies our arms, and we cannot 
fail of success.” He then immediately; led his troops 
near to Caudium (a little town in Samnium), and there 
encamped as covertly as possible. When the consuls ^>7. 
were come within a league of him, he caused a report to <=■ *■ 
be Spread, that the Samnite army was laying siege to 
Luceria in Apulia ; and the more effectually to deceive 
the Romans, he ordered ten of his soldiers in the habit 
of herdsmen to lead some cattle into different parts, but 
still in the neighbourhood of the enemy, with instruc- 
tions to agree all in the same report when taken pri- • 
soners by their foragers. The stratagem succeeded. 

The Romans in a council of war resolved to march to 
the relief of Luceria ; and there being two ways thither, 
one broad and open, bat farther about than the other, 6ro«Yu*.' 
which was through certain straits (called since the Cau- 
dine Forks), they chose the latter. The nature of the 
ground was this: Between two circling ridges of moun- 
tains, so covered with trees and briers as to be absolutely 
unsurmountable, was a pretty large marshy meadow, 
through the middle of which lay the road. At the 
hither end, the way into it was very deep ^nd narrow 
through a hollow rock ; the way out, at the farther en*d, 
more narrow, deep, and difEcuIt. When the Romans^ 
having passed the first, came to this, they found it en- 
tirely barred with ’huge stones and trees laid across ; 
and then they also discerned great numbers of the ene- 
my on the tops of the eminences. To avoid being in- 
vested, they instantly turned back, thinking to retire 
through the pass by which they had entered : the Sam- 
nites had already blocked it up. The consternation of 
the Romans was inexpressible, when they perceived them- 
selves shut in, without a possibility of escaping. They 
Stood silent; and fixed their eyes on one another, each 
to 'see whether he could discover any glimmering of 
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companion’s looks. At length the soldfers 
B c%a consul’s tent pitched, and preparations mak- 

— — ing towards fortification, set themselves to work, without 
eenni- Waiting for orders, to raise a rampart along the water, 
though they well knew it to be a fruitless labour, and 
were all the while scoffed at by the enemy. As soon as 
the army was encamped, the principal officers repair^ 
of their own accord to the consul’s tent; but the case 
was such as allowed no room for counsel or debate. The 
gods themselves, says Livy, could hardly have given them 
assistance. Night came on : without taking any re- 
freshment, officers and soldiers spent the hours of rest in 
> discoursing on their unhappy situation. • 

On the other hand, the Samnites could not come to 
any determination what to do with their enemies, who 
ii»y, were absolutely at their mercy. Aft?.r much debate, it 
cis! was at length universally agreed to consult Herennius, 
the father of Pontius, a wise old man, whom they 
looked upon as a kind of oracle. The messenger whom 
they sent to him for his advice brought' back this an- 
swer : “ That he counselled them not to do the least 
harm to the Romans, but to open them a free passage 
home.” This advice being rejected, the same messenger 
was dispatched a second time ; and then the old man 
sdht word, “ That he would not have them spare the life 
of one single Roman.” The strange difference between 
these two answers made the Samnites imagine that there 
was some mystery in the matter, and they pressed Pon- 
tius to have his father brought to the camp, that he 
might explain himself. When the wise Herennius Was 
come, he let them know, that in good policy there was 
no thbdidm between treating the Romans in the kindest 
manner, and destroying them absolutely. That by the 
first (which he thought the best) they would gain the 
friendship of a powerful nation; that by the s^hi), ' 
tfiqr woul^gr6atly'lesseh the strength of a ddh^^bul 
enemy; but that no third way could produce any advHh- 
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tage of either sort. However, this prudent advioe was xmat 
not followed. Pontius and his officers chose a middle 
way, such as their foolish vanity suggested : they would 
spare the lives of the Romans, but at the same time 
treat them as conquered enemies. * 

Whilst the Samnites were in these deliberations, the U''/. 
Romans sent a deputation td them to desire a truce upon c. 4* 
equitable terms, and in case of refusal to invite them to 
a battle. Pontius with a haughty air answered, “ That 
the Samnites had no battles to hght ; that the victory 
was already gained ; and that not a man of the Roman 
legions should escape, till they had been disarmed, and 
had passed on(| by one under the yoke: that, beside this, . 
he expected that the Romans should quit Samnium, and 
withdraw their colonies from all the cities they had 
usurped from the Samnites.” And he concluded, with 
forbidding the deputies^ to appear any more in his pre- 
sence, if the consuls did not accept the terms proposed. 

The report of this answer threw the legions into the 
utmost despair. The consuls were struck dumb, and 
durst not declare themselves for so shameful a treaty. 

L. Lentulus, a considerable officer in the army, and who 
had been at the head of the deputation to the Samnites, 
was the first who broke silence ; addressing himself to 
the consuls, he spoke to this effect : ** I liave often 
heard my father say, that, when the Gauls besieged the 
Capitol, he was the only man in the senate who opposed 
the redeeming of Rome with gold ; and the reason he 
gave for his opinion was, that the enemy not having 
shut up the Capitol by intrenchments, nor raised any 
rampart round it, it was still possible for the Romans, 
though difficult, to force a passage through the besiegers. 
Were the case with us the same ; were there any possi- 
bility of escaping ; could we make sallies, as they some- 
timea)>did, or could we force the Samnites .to a battlej I 
should soon convince you by nay counsel, that I- have the 
courage as my father ; I should speak the same 
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Y«.ri>f language^ and end^vour yet more by my example, than 
4W. my words, to animate you to the %ht, though in never 
■ ' '**!’ so disadvantageous a situation for it. For my own part, I 
cwut. would gladly rush into the midst of the enemy, and de* 
yote myself for' the Roman people, if that could be of 
any Bvail to their preservation ; for I am truly sensible, 
that no fortune can be so glorious as to die for the safety 
of our country. But our country at present is here ; 
its chief stay and strength, the Roman legions, are in 
this valley. Shall they devote themselves to death for 
their own preservation? To what end then? To save 
the walls of Rome ? the houses ? the crowd of people 
. that inhabit the city? — and which way cjjm even these 
be preserved, if this army perish ? will a weak, unarmed, 
despondent multitude defend them? Just as they did 
against the Gauls after the battle of the Allia. — But it 
is shameful, say you, to give up our arms like cowards. 
I grant it : yet the love of our country should be such 
as to make u^ ready, if need be, to sutler ignominy as 
well as death ; to sacrihce not only our lives, but our 
glory to preserve it. For the sake of Rome then let us 
submit to the conditions imposed, be the indignity 
never so great ; nor scruple any longer to obey neces* 

. sity, to which the gods themselves are subject.” 

This advice was followed. The consuls signified to 
<• s- Pontius, that they consented to lay down their arms, 
and pass under the yoke ; upon which they obtained a 
conference with him. As to a treaty of peace, they de- 
clared, That they could not conclude any that would 
be binding on the Roman people without their approba- 
tk>p, and the ministry of the feciales. That their power 
. extended no farther than to make promises, wrhich they 
were ready to strengthen by giving hostages.” •The* 
stipulation was accepted on these terms, and the conshfii^' 
Ueutraant-generals, quaestors, and legionary tribunes, idl 
^signed thd convofitbn; 600 Roman knights were fw 'be 
given as hostages^ and the Samnites were to have pewet 
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to cut off their in case the republic did not per^ rtuer 
form the consuls’ promises. 

When the^ day came for the Roman army to pass 
under the yoke, or gallows, the 6oo knights mardied 
first out of the camp, unarmed, and d^ith only their 
under garment ; and these were taken info safe custody. 

The consuls followed next, 'then the inferior officers, urj, 
and 'at last the soldiers one by one. The Samnites in- c!«! 
suited them as they passed; and if any Roman returned . 
but a fierce look, he was immediately knocked down or 
killed. 

The Romans could have reached Capua' the same 
day ; but partly out of distrust of that city, and partly 
out of shame to be seen there in so wretched a condi- 
tion, they threw themselves on the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, resolving to pass the night in the open 
air; which when the magistrates of Capua understood, 
moved with compassion, they sent clothes, horses, and 
arms, lictors also and fasces to the consuls, and food for 
the whole army. And when, the next day, they drew 
near the city, the senate and people went out to meet 
them with all demonstrations of kindness. Neverthe- 
less the Romans, overwhelmed with shame, seemed un- 
affected with this hospitality ; they kept their eyes fixed 
on the ground, and shunned all discourse. They were 
accompanied to the frontiers by several young men of 
the Campanian nobility; but they still observed the 
same behaviour, and shewed the same dqection of 
mind: which, when it was reported to the senate of 
Capua by the young nobles at their return, made the as- 
sembly in general conclude, that the Roman courage 
was for ever lost, and their affairs desperate. Oneofc.r. 
them^however, a venerable old man, declared, that he 
judged dif&rently of the dumb confusion of the Ro- 
mans : ff This obstinate silence, their eyes fixed on the 
geomnd) their ears deaf to all consolatimi, are tokens of 
an>!nward rage that ferments without evaporating. .If 
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ROHE ^ ^ wholly unacquainted with the temper of ^ 
«*• Romans^ their remembrance of the Caudine treaty will 

be more fatal to the Samnites than to theju* The Ro- 

conmi- mans will have it in their thoughts wherever they shall 
encounter the Samnites; but these will not every where 
find Caudine straits.” 

. In the mean time the people at Rome, without orders 
< 7- from the senate, and as it were by tacit consent, put on 
the deepest mourning. The shops all r^und the Forum 
were shut up : there was a vacation in all the courts of 
justice, before any proclamation for i$; gold rings and 
robes of magnificence were laid aside; and the city was 
, more dejected, if possible, than the army itself. Before 
the arrival of the troops, it was the language of the 
people, angry not only with the commanders, but with 
the guiltless soldiers, that they ought not to be received 
into the city : but as soon as they appeared, the public 
indignation changed into pity. Nevertheless, they did 
not enter the city till night : and then every one stole 
home, and hid himself in his own house : even the con- 
suls banished themselves from society, after they had 
performed the indispensable duty of naming a dictator 
to hold the comitia. They pitched upon Q. Fahius 
Ambustus ; but some defect being found in the nomi- 
nation, ^milius Papus Was substituted in his room. 
Nor did this dictator hold the assembly for the elec- 
tions; no magistrate of this unfortunate year could 
please the people; the government fell into an inter- 
regnum. 

T..ro^ §. 11. And now all eyes were cast on two of the 
433. greatest men in the republic, Papirius Cursor* and Pub- 
”'*^' , ? -‘liliu8 Philo.'f These, being chosen consuls in the co- 
1 ^ 1 - mitiOt entered upon their office the very day their 
dection. Their first care was to obtain a decree of 
senate, importing, that there had been no defect in . 
of religion in their inauguration ; after which, the 
fathers took into consideration the treaty made with ^ 
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i^mnites by the late consuls. Posthumius, one of those r««o{ 
unfortunate generals, was called upon to speak 6rst. *u. ‘ 
He addressed himself to the assembly with an air of 
great modesty and humility, owned the treaty to be in- 
famous, but declared, that the Roman ^ople were not 
bound by it, since it had been made without their orchsrs ; 
and that the republic was obliged in justice to nothing 
more, than to deliver up into the hands of the Samnites 
those of the army who had signed it. And he advised, 
therefore, that the new consuls should lead a new army 
into the'held t bu|*that, before they entered upon action, 
they should surrender to the mercy of the Samnites 
his colleague and him, with ail the other officers who 
had been parties to the convention. The senators were 
struck with admiration at -the generosity of Posthumius; 
and their compassion for him did not fall short of their 
esteem of his heroic virtue. However, they all ap* 
proved of the proposal, except two tribunes of the 
people, who had (probably) been raised to that office 
since their return from the Caudine Forks. These 
contended, not only “ that the motion made by Post- 
humius was unjust with regard to the persons con- 
cerned in the treaty, but that it was by no means suffi- 
cient to discharge the demands which the Samnites had 
upon Rome ; and that as to thimselves, they vfere sacro- 
sanct magistrates, inviolable, and not to be delivered up 
to the enemy.” To the last of these pleas, Posthumius 
replied, “ that the senate might defer the delivering up 9- ‘®- 
of the tribunes till their holinesses were out of office, 
and then (if his advice might be followed) cause them 
to be beaten with rods in the public Forum, by way of 
usury for the delay.” But as to himself, and the rest of 
the profane officers concerned in the treaty, he pressed 
the immediate execution of his proposal ; and he oflfer^ 
such plausible arguments to prove the invalidity pf the 
Caadine convention, and the sufficiency of the satis- 
faction designed for the Samnites, that the senate, whe? 

VOI.. II. s 
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HOME were universally pleased with hi$i 

^ «, discourse, and acquiesced in his project. Nay, the two 
tribunes themselves, who had at first opposed it, con- 
cent- sen ted at length to follow the fate of their companions, 
and to that end abdicated their office. 

Posthumius’s proposal was no sooner passed into a 
d'ecree of the senate, hut it dispelled that cloud of sor- 
row, with which the Romans had been covered ever 
since the misfortune of Caudium ; it seemed to them 
like the breaking out of tVie sun upon the city after a 
total eclipse. Nothing was talked of but the generosity 
of Posthumius, whose devotement they compared to 
that of Decius ; and the Roman youth were so animated, 
that there needed no orders to raise troops; a new army 
was formed almost wholly of volunteers, and the Cau- 
dine legions were again enrolled. As soon as these 
'^rces came near the enemy’s camp, preparations were 
made for surrendering up the Roman officers in due 
form by a fecialis. Cornelius Arvina was the person 
appointed for this purpose; who having conducted the 
prisoners bound into Pontius’s presence, addressed him- 
self to him in the following words: “Since these men 
undertook without any commission to conclude a treaty 
of peace with you, and committed a crime in so doing, 
we deliver them up to you, in order to free ourselves 
from any share in the punishment, which they alone 
have deserved.” The fecialis had scarce uttered these 
words, when Posthumius, as if offended with what he 
had said, gave him a hard blow on the thigh with his 
knee, aud looking sternly at him, am no]v (said he) 
a Samnite, and you an ambassador of Rome; I have 
therefore by this blow violated the law of nations, and 
litj, you are thereby authoriaed to make war upon u«»” But 
I n. this little, low artifice served only to raise the indigna*- 
tion of the Samnite general, and make him despise the 
author of it. He laid bdbre Posthumius and; the fecialis 
the injustice and baseness of their proceedings. He told 
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them, that if the Roilian people would preserve their 
honour untainted, and maintain the rules of equity, 
they must either perform the conditions of the treaty, — ‘ 
or send the Roman army again into the Caudine Forks • consul- 
And as to Posthumius’s behaviour to the fecialis, he 
thus expostulated : “ Will you be able to impose on 
the gods by these thin disguises ? Will they take Post- 
humius for a Samnite, and consider the blow he has 
given, as an insult offered to the Roman people by a 
Samnite? Is it thus that you sport with religion and 
the faith of treaties? Are such ludicrous transactions 
becoming the gravity of a consul, and the dignity of a 
great nation? Lictors, untie the prisoners, and leave 
them free to go where they please.” And thus the Ro- 
mans were dismissed. 

III. But now, the Samnites repented too late of ury. 
their not having hearkeped to the wise counsels of oj^* 
Herennius; they had a foreboding, says Livy, of the 
misfortunes that afterward befel them ; while the Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, looked upon the liberty they 
liad obtained of making war as equal to victory. Not 
long after, the inhabitants of Satricum joined with a 
body of Samnites, who surprised Fregellse, a Roman 
colony, in the night, and having by a promise of 
quarter engaged the greater part of the inhabitants to 
lay down their arms, burnt them afterward alive, 

Capua likewise at this time prepared for a revolt; the 
chief citizens entered into a plot to shake off the Roman 
yoke. This, with some other alarms, induced the re- 
public to name a dictator, the consuls being employed 
in the war. C. Msenius was chosen to that dignity, 
and he appointed M. Foslius to be his general of horse. 

The new dictator’s commis»on extended only to the 
making inquiry into state crimes, and punishing them. 

And there needed no more to put a stop to the revolt 
of Capua; for the terror of a judge from whom there 
lay tto appeal became so great throughout all Campania* 

S2 
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R om"!? heads of the conspiracy killed themselves to 

«M. avoid punishment. ^ 

BbC«319« a j* ■ • • 

After this, the dictator pretending that the powers 

cMtui. given him by his commission, were not confined to the 
taking cognizance of traitorous persons and practices at 
Capua only, but extended to the cognizance of all con- 
spirators and conspiracies whatsoever and wheresoever 
against the Roman state; and pretending farther that 
all intriguing and canvassing for ofEces was a kind of 
treason against the commonwealth, he cited several of 
the patricians to appear before him on accusations of 
that kind. The accused having no other resource, 

' called upon the tribunes to interpose their negative, 
and put a stop to the prosecution ; but not one of them 
would interfere in the matter. Hereupon the whole 
body of the nobles took the alarm. They exclaimed in 
^ places, that the patricians, -to whom, being nobly 
born, the way (if not obstructed by indirect practices) 
was naturally open and easy to all honours and digni- 
ties, were not the persons on whom this crime should 
be charged ; but certain upstart gentlemen, such as the 
dictator himself and his master of the horse, who indeed 
ought rather to be prosecuted themselves, than sit as 
judges of other men; and they threatened that they 
would make the two inquisitors know this, so soon as 
their magistracy should be expired. 

Msenius, though free from guilt, yet fearing lest his 
reputation should suffer by the 'calumny, assembled 
the people, and laid before them the uprightness of 
his intentions and the impartiality of his conduct; 
and then, to give them a farther proof of his inno- 
cence, abdicated the dictatorship, that he might be 
brought to a trial. Foslius also, for the like purpose, 
resigned his office at the same time. The senate, by 
a special commission, appointed the consuls of the 
year (probably recalled to Rome on this occasion) to 
be their judges: who having heard the witnesses, and 
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fully examined the affair, honourably acquitted the ac- 
cused.™ 

This kind of inquisition descended afterward to men 
of less distinction, and in a short tigie was entirely 
stopped by force of those very intrigues and cabals 
against which it was levelled.^ 
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The aocoanl which has bean given of Maenius's affair is taken from Livj, who 
adds, tbatPiiblilius also was soon after brought to a trial on the same sort of accusa- 
tion, and acquitted ; but then Livy refers both these trials to the year 469, when 
Mnnios was indeed dictator, according to the Capitolina marbles, but Publilius was not 
consul. 

If Publilius stood his trial the same year that he was consul, we must suppose that 
he also, as the Jesuits Catrou and Ronille have well observed, abdictited his oflicein 
order thereto. These learned fathers conjecture that this was the case, and that Pa- 
pirius being thereby left sole consul, named to the diolatorship L. Cornelius Lentulos, 
who appointed Papirios to be bis general of the horse, intending to be governed in all 
difiioolties by his advice, as the ablest man in all the commonwealth to condnot the 
present war ; and what confirms the opinion, that the war was conducted by Papirina 
Ibis year in quality only of master of the horse, is, that be had no trinmph for his 
conquests. 

What induces the Jesuits (who have been followed in the text) to place the (rial of 
Mamius in the year 433, is not the authority only of the Capitolina marbles (which 
make Mannius dictator this year), but a passage of Livy (b. 9.£. 34.) himself, who in 
the year 44.3 makes Sempronins Ibtk tribune speak of Maenius being created dicta^r, 
to inquire into state crimes, and of bis abdication in order to stand bis own trial, as 
things which had happened within ten years : an expression which he probably would 
not have used, if those events had happened but four years before. 

It is indeed very difficult to reconcile the Capitoline marbles with Livy, who seems 
to be at a loss in this part of the history, and to have made some confusion of times 
and events, not distinguishing the several dictatorships of Mseoius as they are marked 
on those marbles. 

The marbles give us three dictators this year, C. Maenius, L. Cornelius, and T. 
Maiilins. Livy mentions only the second, and in this manner ; thongh he ascribes v 
the exploits of the campaign, we are going to enter upon, to Papirius and Poblilins, 
the consuls of the year, yet he owns that the thing is donbtfnl, and that some give 
those exploits to L. Cornelias created dictator, and Papirios Cursor bis master of the 
horse. * 
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Sect. I. Cornelias Lentiilas being created dictator, leads an armjr against the Sam- 
ttitei encamped near Gaudiani, and gires them a great oTertfarow. Pnpirias Car* 
Nor, Ills general of the horse, takes from them Luceria (in Apulia ), and rescues the 
600 Roman knights, who had been given as hostages upon the treaty with i^n- 
4 . 11 . tins. II. Papirius is chosen (a third time) and Q. Aiilins Cerretauus (a second 
time) to the consulate. The latter tako.<i Ferentum, the Former recovers Satrioiim, 
4S5. troin the Samniles. The character of Papirius. III. In the consulate of L.PIaa* 
tins and M.Fo.slios, a two years* truce is granted to some cities ofSamnium. The 
Roman arms prosper In Apulia. Campania is turned into a Roman prefecture. 
Two new Two new tribes arc formed, which make the whole number lliiriy-one. IV. The 
tribes. next year(Q. jRmiiius and C. Junias being consuls) all Apulia is subdued. Antium 
436. receives laws from Rome fur its future government. The succeeding consuls, Sp. 
4^' Nautins and M. Popilius, name a dictator, to begin the siege ofSaticula, a Campa- 
nian city in alliance with the Samniles; and notwithstanding that those two great 
438. nicn, Papirius Cursor and Publilins Fliilo, arc both ebosen (the fourth time) to the 
consulate for the year following, the carrying on of that siege is commitlcd to an- 
, other dictator, Q. Fabius, the enemy and rival of Papirius. Fabius having taken 
Saticula, marches to besiege Sura (in the country of the Volsci) which had gone 
over to the Samnites. By an artful stratagem he defeats the Saranites in the field, 
but leaves the siege of Sora to be fiiii.Hhed by the next year's consuls, M. Palilius 
43g. and C. Sulpicios (who is now chosen the third time). These generals take Sora by 
means of a stratagem suggested to them by a deserter from the place. V. The 
Romans surprise three cities of the Ausones in one day Luceria in Apulia rebels, 
and is again reduced. The Samnites are once more defeated in battle by the Ro- 

440. mans. The next year, when L. Papirius Cursor (a fifth time) and C. Junius Brutus 
(a second lime) are consuls, C. Poelilius Libo is named dictator to carry on the 

441. war. He recovers several cities from the Samnites. The year following, when M. 
Valerias and P. Decius are in the consulate, the Romans being alarmed with the 
apprehensions of a war with all Hetruria, appoint C. Sulpicius liDiigus dictator to 
conduct it; but no hostilities ensue on either side. 

HOME seems highly probable from some passages of 

^ Livy, joined with the authority of the Capitoline mar- 
bles, that the operations of the campaign were this year 
cod.Li. governed by Papirius Cursor, not in quality of consul, 
and colleague to Publilius, but of general of the horse to 
L. Cornelius Lentulus, created dictator. 

The chief view of the Roman generals being to 
rescue the 600 knights, who had been delivered up to 
the Samnites as hostages, they to that end divided their 
forces. Cornelius put himself at the head of the same 
troops that had passed under the yoke, and led them 
against the victorious Caudine legions of the Samnites. 
Papirius marched towards Luceria in Apulia, where the 
Roman hostages were kept prisoners. Pontius, the Sam- 
nite general, was for some time in suspense, whether to 
march to the relief of Luceria, or stay to. make head 
against the dictator. He feared that, if he marched, the 
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enemy would fall upon his rear ; and that if he did not 'iwot 
inarch, Luceria would be lost. His resolution at length 4 m. ' 
was to put all to the hazard of a battle. The dictator 
no sooner perceived the intention of the enemy, but be 
assembled his soldiers, and would have exhorted them, 
as was usual on such occasions, to behave themselves 
with the courage becoming Romans; but he feund liis 
harangue to be entirely needless. The soldiers, mind- ‘''jj* 
ful of their late disgrace, were so eager to hght, that they • • ' *• 
gave no attention to him ; with one voice they all cried 
out, “ To battle.” When they drew near the Samnites, 
they pressed their ensigns to march faster, and, being 
spirited by revenge to a degree of fury, rushed upon the 
enemy without observing their usual order, or waiting 
the command of their general. Nothing could stand 
before them ; the ^Samnites were routed, 'and their camp 
taken and plundered. , 

On the other hand, Papirius having entered Apulia, 
and being assisted by the people of Arpi (old enemies 
of the Samnites, their neighbours), had laid siege to 
Luceria, but was so straitened by the difficulty of get- 
ting provisions, that the arrival of the victorious army 
at his camp proved very seasonable. The dictator dis- 
persed his legions'^ about the country, intercepted the 
convoys that were going to the besieged, and facilitated 
the bringing of provisions to the camp of Papirius. The 
Samnites, who had likewise an army encamped near 
Ldiceria, finding that the place could not hold out long, 
resolved to give the besiegers battle. Every thing was c u. 
getting ready on both sides for a general action, when 
ambassadors arrived from Tarentum, to put a stop to 
all hostilities by their mediation ; and they threatened 
to declare themselvea against which ever party should 
persist in carrying on the war. Papirius, pretending to 
listen seriously to what they said, told them, that he 
would consult the dictator ; and accordingly he did so, 
but it was only on the measures to be taken in the en- 
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gagement, for which he instantly prepared. While the 
Romans were sacrificing, as was customary before a 
battle, the Tarentine ambassadors came for their answer, 
consul- “ The chickens (cried Papirius) feed perfectly well ; so 
the keeper of them tells us. The gods too are much 
pleased with our sacrifices : under their protection there- 
fore we are going to fight,' as you perceive.” He then 
led his troops out of the camp, ridiculing the vanity of 
a little insignificant people, who would needs make 
themselves mediators of a peace between two powerful 
nations, when at the same time Tarentum could hardly 
support itself under its own intestine divisions. 

, But now the Samnites absolutely d>. dined the fight, 
alleging that Papirius had deceived them by false hopes 
of an accommodation, anc’ declaring, that out of respect 
to the Tarentines they would keep themselves upon the 
defensive within their camp. This timorousness of the 
enemy encouraged the Romans to attack them in their 
intrenchments, which they did with so much success, 
and with such a spirit of vengeance, that scarce any of 
the Samnites would have escaped the slaughter, if the 
Roman generals had not restrained the fury of their 
troops, in regard to the 600 knights in Luceria, whom 
the beriieged might perhaps, in revenge and despair, put 
1.1V,, to death. ' The town being sorely distressed by famine, 
V- 15. the garrison sent an offer to release the 6oo hostages, 
on condition that the Romans would raise the siege. 
Papirius told the deputies who came to him with this 
proposal, that they should have consulted Pontius about 
the treatment proper to be expected by the vanquished ; 
oros. and he peremptorily insisted, that all the soldiers in the 
e!is, place, to the number of 7000, should, unarmed, and 
with only one garment each, pass under the yoke, and 
Pontius, who had thrown himself into the town, at the 
-head of them . These conditions were accepted ; and th us 
the Romans retaliated the ignominy they had undergone 
at the Caudine Forks, and recovered their hostages. 
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II. After the return of Papirius with the army v.»r<sf 
to Rome, Cornelius laid down his dictatorship, and 4.14. 
another dictator, T. Manlius, was chosen (as it seems 
probable) only to hold the centuriate comitia, where 
Papirius Cursor* was again raised to the consulate,* 
Cerretanusf given him for a colleague. The latter capi’t. 
and Q. Aulius defeated the Ferentani in Apulia, an’d b. 9.’ 
took, their city, Ferentum. The former reduced Sa- • a third 
tricum, a city of Latium, which, as we have before \'Tif 
observed, had gone over to the Samnites, though its 
inhabitants had obtained the privileges of Roman ci- 
tizens. 

The Satricans, as soon as the Roman army app^ed * 
before the walls, sent out a deputation to sue for peace. 
Papirius refiKscd to grant it, unless they would kill all 
the Samnite garrison, or deliver them alive into his 
hands. And when they expostulated with him, asking, 
how it was possible for them, who were but weak and 
unarmed, to master a garrison armed and strong ? he 
bade them advise with those by whose counsel they had 
received that garrison into the town. The Satrican se- 
nate, upon the report of this answer from the consul, 
were divided in opinion what measures to take, one part 
consisting of those who had counselled the revolt to the 
Samnites, the other of the adherents of Rome. It hap- 
pened that the garrison, for want of provisions to hold 
out a siege, had resolved to march away the night fol- 
lowing. That faction therefore which had called the 
Samnites in, thought it sufficient to give the consul no- 
tice at what hour they would begin to move, through 
what gate they were to pass, and what road they were 
to take; but the other party, not content with this, 
opened another gate to the Romans at the same hour ; 
so that the Samnite garrison were surprised, and cut to 
pieces, and the town seized the same instant. Papirius, 
after an inquisition by torture concerning the chief au- 
thors of the revolt, caused the most guilty to be scourged 
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R^E beheaded, disarmed all the Satricans, and placed a 
B c*3i8 body of troops in the place. 

For this conquest Papirius, at his return to Rome, 

eouni. had the honour of a triumph, which had not been granted 
him for his more important exploits the year before, 
(probably) because he had acted under the auspices of a 
sbperior magistrate. 

This Papirius is the man whom Livy represents as a 
hero, who would have been a match for Alexander the 
Great,' had that conqueror turned his arms westward, 
and come into Italy. He was no less remarkable for his 
vigour of mind, military skill and courage, than for his 
» strength of body, and wonderful agility in running, 
which got him the surname of Cursor : and whether it 
J^»y. were owing to his robust constitution, or continual ex- 
c'.ae. ercise, nobody ate or drank more th^n he; but he was 
also indefatigable in war, sharii^ the severest toils of it 
without hurting his health. Never had the Roman 
horse or foot a general that kept them to harder service. 
It is reported of him, that his cavalry having taken the 
freedom to desire a little relaxation from their fatigues, 
after an expedition which had been successful, he an- 
swered, “ Yes, by all means ; when you alight from your 
horses, I excuse you from the trouble of stroking their 
v,“ctor’ backs.” Papirius, so severe in point of discipline, was 
ihm!"’ naturally facetious, but not very gentle even in his jests, 
tribu.. Walking one day before the door of his tent, while he was 
dictator, he ordered a certain prmtor of Praeneste, who in 
battle had behaved himself shamefully, to be called, and as 
soon as he appeared, bade the lictor prepare his axe : when 
he saw the poor Prsenestine ready to die with fear at the 
sound of those words, he presmtly added, “ I^ispatdi, 
betor, oitaway this stump of a tree that spoils my walk 
after which fie only fined the preetor, and dismissed him. 
Such was the character of the renowned Papirius. 
uvy. III.' In the followingconsulshipof L.PlautiusVenno 
r.M. and M. Foslius Placcinator, many of the Samnite cities 
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sent deputies to the Roman senate to ask peace; but rnr^r 
these being referred to the people in comt/ta (where the*«»!* 
Caudine legions doubtless made a part of the assembly), 
the Samnites could obtain, by urgent entreaties, no^'I,,. 
more than a two years’ truce. 

And now the terror, spread throughout Apulia by the 
Roman army, which Plautius conducted thither, was 
great, that the two cities of Teanum and Canusium sur- 
rendered to avoid being pillaged. Capua likewise being 
so divided by intestine seditions, as to be no longer in a 
condition to govern herself, desired the Romans to give 
her a governor and new laws ; and it was at this time 
that the Romans first turned Campania into a prajfec- ' 
ture," and sent thither a prasfect. 

It was perhaps to make the Campanians some sort of 
amends for their* liberty, which they had voluntarily 
given up, or rather to .keep them to their duty, that a 
new Roman tribe was formed in their country. It was 
called the Falernian tribe, doubtless from the hill Faler- 
nus, this tribe possessing the delightful plain which sur- 
rounded that hill. Another tribe was also established on 
the borders of the Ufens, and was therefore called Tri- 
bus Ufentina. So that the Romans had now thirty-one 
tribes, all which had a right of sufirage in the comitia 
by tribes. 

By a census taken this year, the number of men in vaM. 
Rome fit to bear arms appeared to be 250,000. LiTy,' 

§. IV. This happy war was followed by another asti^j, 

c. eo. 

" All the cities which the republic subdued were not upon the same foot. Some 
were called colonies, some municipia, and some pnefeotures. 

'The colonies obose llieir gorernors out of their own inlmbitantH ; and, though sub- 
ject te the Romaa people, were a kind of pettjr repohlios^ modelled after the plan of 
Rome. 

The muJiictpia kept tlieir old laws, and the oustoms tbej had among them before 
th^ became Roman. 

The pnefeotures were in a worse condition than either the colonies or monioi^. 

The lursafeots^ who were sent to them anunalljr from Rome, bad a power of ebangiog 
their laws, and wholly swallowed up the authority of the other magistrates. Some of 
these praefeots were chosen by the Romao people ; aod others reoeired their oonmin- 
slons from the praetor of Rome, and were, properly speaking, no more than his sab- 
atitilieB In the prortnoes. The discord among the Cmnpaniann gave the first oecasion 
to the institution of inraefeols. And afterward the Romans established Ibis form of 
governmcnl in several parts of Italy. C. de R. 
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ROM^ prosperous, under the administration of Q. vEmilius 
« 6 . Barbula and C. Junius Brutus, who subdued and quieted 
Apulia. Antium followed the example of Capua, in 
”n>ui. asking a governor and laws from Rome. But this city 
was not made a Roman prajfecture, nor did she receive 
laws from a single magistrate sent thither for that pur- 
pose. The care of making the laws by which the ma- 
gistrates were to govern was left to the patrons of the 
colony. It was then customary not only for private fa- 
milies, but likewise for cities, and afterward for pro- 
vinces to have their patrons, who were often of the 
principal nobility of Rome. The patrons of the muni- 
cipia were generally of the families of those consuls who 
had conquered them ; and the protectors of the colonies 
were the children of those who had received the com- 
mission to plant them. 

ROME succeeding consuls, Sp. Nautius and M. Popilius, 

B c’«4 scarce entered upon their office, when the repub- 

lie, either from a distrust of their abilities, or for some 

consol, other reason unknown, obliged them to nominate a dic- 
tator, to carry on the war. They named L. iEmilius, 
who immediately put himself at the head of the legions. 
He invested Saticula, a city of Campania, in alliance 
with the Samnites, and defeated the Samnite army that 
came to relieve it ; but his dictatorship expired before 
he could take the place. The Samnites not hoping to 
defend it, laid siege to Piistia. . ' 

ROME Romans had now got such a habit of sufiering 

B c^3i4 dictators to command their armies, that though 

the famous Papirius Cursor* and Publilius Philof were 

consul, chosen consuls for the following year, we find Q. Fabius 
Maximus, who had been formerly general of the horse 
to Papirius, and ever since his implacable enemy, raised 
fourib at this time to the dictatorship, and pommissioned to 
t A carry on the siege of Saticula. While he was making 
his attack^ the Samnites came from before Piistia, and 
their cavalry insulted the Roman camp, in which he had 
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left his cavalry under the comttiand of Aulius Cerreta- v«»r of 
nus, his general of the horse. Aulius^ without consultr 
ing the dictator, sallied out with the Roman knights, 
and, having discovered the general of the Samnites, 
rushed on him, and laid him dead with the first push of 
his lance ; but having penetrated too far into the ene- 
mies squadrons, he could not retire; and the Samnites c.*^. 
gave their general’s brother the glory of revenging his 
death : he dismounted Aulius, and then stabbed him as 
he lay upon the ground. Hereupon the Roman knights 
alighted from their horses to recover their general’s 
dead body ; the Samnite cavalry did the same, and a 
battle was fought between them on foot, in which the . 
Romans prevailed. The Samnites returned to the siege 
of Plistia* (a city in alliance with the Romans) and took •The.,, 
it by assault. 

In the mean time Saticula capitulated, and then the SoVnown. 
dictator marched to besiege Sora, on the banks of the 
Liris, in the country of the Volsci. The Sorans had'’®*" 
gone over to the Samnites, having first massacred a 
Roman colony which had been settled in their city. To 
defend this place the Samnites followed the dictator with 
all expedition. When iSmilius understood that they 
were not far behind him, he faced about, marched to 
meet them, and came to an engagement with'them near 
the narrow pass of Lautulae. The success of the battle 
was doubtful, night put an end to it, and both armies 
continued their march towards Sora. 

And now the dictator chose a new general of the 
horse, L. Fabius, a kinsman of his own, to succeed Au- 
lius. He ordered him to go to Rome, fetch thence 
some fresh levies, conceal his .march from the enemy, 
and when he had posted his men in some secure place 
near Sora, to w^it the signal for moving. This was no 
sooner executed,, than the dictator pretended fear, and 
kept close within his. intrenchments, in hopes thereby 
to draw the Samnite army near his camp; and it did not 
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r««rof fail to have the desired efiect. Then, on a sudden 

K O Bf C ^ 

4SB. giving the signal for battle, he sallied out of the intrench* 
— ' ments, without letting the soldiers know the succours 
*” ^, 1 - he had in readiness. They imagined it was some great 
distress which 'made their general so suddenly change 
his resolution: and he confirmed them in this opinion, 
by telling them that “ their case was such, that they 
must either conquer or perish ; that he had ordered fire 
to be set to their tents and baggage, but that they might 
soon make up the loss, by the plunder of the rebellious 
cities.” However, his private orders were to set fire only 
to those tents which were next the ramparts, and this 
was to be the signal for the general of the horse to move 
to his assistance, and fall upon the enemy in the rear. 
Every thing was executed with wonderful harmony, and 
by this stratagem the Samnites were entirely defeated, 
and their camp plundered; and the Roman soldiers had 
the htrther joy of finding at tfteir return to their own 
camp, that their tents and baggage were not burnt. 

/o M E this the dictator laid siege to Sora, and the siege 

439. was continued by his successors in the command of the 

army, M. Poetilius Libo and C. Sulpicius Longus,* the 

consul- new consuls. They pitched their camp almost close to 
• the walls of the town. While they were deliberating and 
in doubt in what part to make their attacks, a deserter 
tim.*'’’"' besieged suggested to them a stratagem for 

getting possession of the place. What he proposed ap* 
peared to the consuls practicable; and, in order to its 
execution, they, by the advice of the deserter, removed 
their camp to the distance of six miles from the place: 
to the end that this might throw the garrison into care- 
lessness and security. Next night the deserter, having 
posted some odiorts near the town, in a woody spot, 
where they could lie concealed, stole with ten chosen 
Roman soldiers into the citadel. Then placing his men 
in a narrow steep path, that led from the citadel to the 
town, and where they might easily defend themselves 
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against a great multitude, he hastily ran down into the 
town, crying out, “To arms, to arms, the enemy are^ 
in possession of the fortress.” A fright seized the inha- — 
bitants ; and in their haste to escape they broke down 
the gates. The Roman cohorts, roused* by the noise, . 
rushed in at one of them, putting all they found in the 
streets to the sword. In the morning by daybreak the 
consul, with his army, entered the town, already in the 
possession of the Roman cohorts. Two hundred and 
twenty-five of the prisoners, who had been the chief 
authors of the revolt, and of the massacre of the Roman 
colony there settled, he sent to Rome, where they were 
first beaten with rods, and then beheaded. , 

§. V. The reduction of Sora was followed by the sur- xjvy. 
prising of three cities of the Ausones (Ausona, Mintur- c'ii. 
nae, and Vescia) on the same day and at the same hour. 

The Romans seized these places, and barbarously mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants, merely upon an accusation 
(without proof) brought to the consuls by twelve traitors 
of the nation, of their having formed a design to revolt. 

But Livy tells us, that this barbarity was owing to the 
absence of the generals when the towns were seized. 

Luceria, which had rebelled, being taken by assault, c-so- 
not only the Samnite garrison, but the citizens, were put 
to the sword, and a colony of. 2500 men seht thither 
from Rome, to secure it for the future against all at- 
tempts. 

Notwithstanding all these examples of severity, the 
restless Campanians prepared once more to shake off the 
Roman yoke; so that the republic thought fit to name 
a dictator, ° C. Msenius, to go with an army into their rut. 
country, and keep them in awe. In the mean time the uv!* 
consul Sulpicius appeared with his army near Caudium, 
where the Samnites had drawn together a great body of 
troops, and were waitii^ for the insurrection of the Cam- 
panians, who they ho^ would join them. The two 

^ S^e ttidiiole At tlMind «f olM^tr xir. 
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y6u of armies came to an engagement, in which the Samnites 

RO ME o o 

4S9. lost 30,000 men killed or taken.*’ And the conqueror 
flfl!!?' marched his army to Bovianum, one of the principal 
J^sui- cities, if not the capital of Samnium, and passed the 
siiip. winter before it. 

Year of L.Papirius Cursor (a fifth time) and C. Junius Brutus 

ROME ^ ^ ^ 

440. (a second time) were now raised to the consulate : but 

B*G*3i8* ^ ^ • 

— — soon after, for what reason is unknown, the fathers or- 
couui. dered a dictator to be created. The nomination fell 
upon C. Poetilius Libo, and he was appointed to com- 
mand the forces. He repaired to the camp near Bovia- 
num, and in a short time quitted that post to retake 
. Fregellae from the enemy. They evacuated the place 
without standing a siege, and then the dictator appeared 
before Nola, a city of Campania, which he quickly re- 
duced, together with Atina and Galatia, both in the 
same province. This year the Romans planted a co- 
lony at Suessa, a city of the Aurunci ; and another at 
Pontiffi, an island which the Volsci had inhabited, and 
which lay within sight of their coast. .4nd the senate 
passed a decree for planting a colony at Iteramna and 
Casinum. 

Yeirof Whilst M. Valerius Maximus, one of the consuls for 
^ the nev/ year, was carrying on the war against the Sam- 
nites, and P. Decius Mos, the other, was lying sick at 
1^^ ^,,,. Rome, the senate received advice that the Hetrurians 
threatened the republic with an invasion, upon which 
they ordered Decius to name a dictator .'* C. Sulpi- 
cius Longus being promoted to that dignity, raised a 
powerful army, and made ^11 the preparations which the 
apprehension of a war with so populous a nation and 
so near a neighbour required. Nevertheless, he was not 
in haste to enter upon action; he kept himself upon 
the defensive, and waited till the Hetrurians should be- 
gin the hostilities ; and this moderation had the effect 

P Livy gives the' coDsal Poetilias a share in this victory. 

^ Aocording to livy* C# Jonias Bubalcns was named dictator; bat according to 
the Fast. Cap. Jonius was general of the horse to Siilpicias. 
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he desired. The Hetrurians up>on farther reflections vearof 
suspended their design, and continued quiet within 
their own bounds. ' 

UCd 

consul* 

kllip. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Sect. I. Appiai Claadios, one of the censors of Rome, displeases the senate, "by 
admitting the sons of freed men into that body. The people reform this abose the 
' next year, when C. Janius Cthe third time ) and Q. ^Emilias (the second time) are 
consuls, and make some new regulations. II. ASmiliiis routs (he Hetrurians. Ilf. 

During the administration of Q. Fabius (a second time consul) and C. Maroius, 
the censor Appius obstinately refuses to qnitliis office, though his>ighteen months ^>^*<<1**** 
(the legal time for its duration) are expired, presuming on the favour of the 
' people, because lie bad made an aqueduct to bring water to Rome, and a fine road 
between that city and Capua. He is prosecuted before the people ; seven of the 
tribunes are against him, but the other three taking him under tli.eir protection, he 
carries his point, and keeps his post. ^ 

§. I. The domestic tranquillity of the republic was 
this time a little disturbed by Appius Claudius, one of 
the censors. He was an able lawyer, and an oracle 
among the Romans in all knotty points of law,-' but a 
lover of innovations, taking great delight in overturning 
the most ancient institutions, and in setting up for a le- 
gislator. Hitherto, none but patricians, or the most 
considerable of the commons, had been admitted into 
the senate; but Appius introduced there the libertini, 
i. e. the sons of those who had been slaves, and had ob- 
tained their liberty. Having thus debased the senate, 
he attacked the priesthood, which had alway^been con- 
fined to the nobility. The oldest priesthood in Rome ^ „ 
was- that- belonging to the altar, called Ara 
erected by Evander to Hercules ; it had been given at 

Max. 

that very time to an old man of the Aborigines, named ■>■ i- 
Potitius, and had continuedLever since in his family. ^<vy. 
The censor prevailed with uie Potitii' to resign this 
priesthood to the slaves belonging to th«i public, and 
employed in the public works. 

- But if Appius thus brought a blemish on the senate 

Livy (b. 9. o. 39.) apeaka of a traclitioa^ (hal the whole name of the Pothli, 
consisting of twelve families, in which were thirty persons or past the age of 
puberty, perished within the ycSi^; a warning from the angry gods not to attempt 
Innovations in religion: and that Appius was also* stiuok blind some years aflhr, as 
a punishment for Iiis profanencss. 

VOL. 11. 
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and .priesthood, he made his country amends by the 
441. use&ilwor^he undertook, with success: particularly an 
— * aqueduct seven miles long, whereby he supplied Rome 
c^ui- with plenty of wholesome water, which it before wanted. 
He likewise made that i&mous road from Rome to 

Fron- * 

Aqu*"*' which was called the Appian Way, and which 

ductis, Julius Caesar afterward continued from Capua to Brun- 
dusium on the Adriatic. It lasted entire above 800 
years. 

M E succeeding consuls, C. Junius Brutus* and Q. 

» .I*!' AEmilius Barbula,t were no sooner entered on their 

li« 3X0, 

— office, but they complained to the people in comitia of 
consul Appius’s new list of senators, and cancelled it, so that 
the senate resumed its former lustre. The people at 
the same time not only recovered an old privilege, but 
extended it farther than before : by a law in the year 
ionlT' comitia had assumed the privilege of choosing 

time, gjjj out of twenty-four legionary tribunes in the consular 
armies, consisting of four legions. This privilege had 
been for some time past usurped from them by the 
consuls and dictators ; but now it was decreed, that the 
people should, instead of six, name sixteen of the twenty- 
four tribunes. At this time likewise the people, at the 
motion of Decius Mus, one of their tribunes, appointed 
t Duum. two officers! to take care of the naval affairs of the re- 

v«le9. public, 

LWy," §. II. Whilst the Romans were employed in these 
c’m. regulations, their consuls prepared to lead two armies 
into the field.’ It fell to Brutus’s lot to carry on the 

■ livy tells us, (b. 9, o. SO.) that wI(Pb the Romans were hordened with the care 
of two dangerous wars, an adventure happened too trifling to be mentioned in his- 
tory, were it not for the relation it had to religion. All the public pipers, or players 
Bpoii- the flute, railway together on a sudden to Tybnr in great dudgeon, t^oanse 
the censors had forbid them to feast and carouse in the temple of Jupiter, as they 
used to do ; so that there was nobody to play daring the pomp of the sacrifices. 
The senate, with a pious concern, dispatch^ some deputies to Tybur, who were to 
endeavour to prevail with the people of that place, that the pipers might be sent 
baok to Rome. The Tyburtes not being able to win upon these fellows, by persua- 
sion, to return, contrived, on ocotsion of some festival, to make them all dead-droiik, 
and then sent thjeni home in carts. When they awaked in the morning, they /bond 
tiiemselves in the middle of (he Forum. The people, who were got together about 
them, having prevailed open them to stay, the privilege of feasting in (be temple was 
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war in Samnium, and to .^milius to march aMinst.the v»ror 
Hetrurians, who had now begun hostilities.* ^milius 4t«. 

• B C« S10« 

found the enemy ready to lay siege to Sutrium, a town 
in alliance with the Romans, about thirty miles from 
Rome, and a sort of key to the Rorftan state on [that 
side. The Hetrurians, trusting to their numbers, ven- 
tured a battle, and were defeated by the consul, who 
obtained a triumph at Rome. Nor was Junius Brutus 
less successful against the Samnites. He first took^*^* 
Cluvia by assault, and then Bbvianum, the spoils of”-*'* 
which he gave his soldiers. And now the Samnites, 
no longer daring to contend with a consular army in the 
open field, had recourse to artifice, and endeavoured to * 
draw their enemies into new Caudine Forks. Between 
Cumae and Puteoli in Campania was the forest of Aver- 
nus, so called frqpi the lake Avernus in the middle of 
it, from whose sulphurous waters exhaled such a nau- 
seous stream, that the birds which attempted to fly over 
it were believed to be suffocated by the exhalations. 

The poete make it one of the vents of hell. Into this 
forest, where the Samnites had posted great numbers 
of men, they allured the Roman troops by the hopes of 
booty. But the Romans, upon the first discovery of 
the ambush, drew up in order with such expedition, 
and behaved themselves with *so much resolution and 
bravery, that they defeated the enemy, and left 20,000 
of them dead upon the spot. 

§. III. In the following consulship of Q. Fabius* Y«arof 
and C. Marcius Rutilus, the tranquillity and concord at 44s. ' 
home, to which so much prosperity abroad was owing, ' 
was greatly disturbed by the ambition and obstinacy of^Mwi- 
the censor Appius. In the year 3 1 9, a l&w had been^l'j^’ 
passed, enaoljing, that no censor should continue in his b. g.’ 
office longer than eighteen months i but Appius re- 'AM- 
fused to comply with this regulation, and to resign the tZf. 

restored to them, and a new one was granted them* of strolling aboot the citj three 
days every year in masqaerade^ piping and singing. This eastern still prevailed in 
Livy’s time. 

T 2 
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^o'ur ®®”sor8hip (though his colleague did) at the expiration 
^ «.i. of his term", depending on the favour of the people, who 
— ^ were pleased with his aqueduct and new road. Nevef - 
cMsui. theless Semprpnius Sophus, one of the tribunes, made 
pompo scruple to irtfpeach him for this infraction of the 
iEmilian law. Appius, upon a summons, appearing be- 
foVe the assembly of the people, the tribune asked him, 
b- 9.’ “ How he would have behaved himself, had he been one 
Author of the censors when that law was passed ?” To this Ap- 
jiiustri! pius answered, that his case was not the same with 
sT’ theirs, and that the law in question bound only the cen- 
sors of that year. Sempronius, finding that nobody ap- 
' plauded this answer, immediately ordered him to prison. 
But then Appius appealed to the whole body of the tri- 
bunes, of whom three took him under their protection, 
while the other seven were against hijn; and as no per- 
son could be condemned at th^ir tribunal, unless they 
were all unanimous, he by this means escaped, and 
alone held the censorship more than three years longer, 
contrary to the inclination of the public. 
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CHAP, XVII. 

Sect. I. The consul Pabius dofeals the Hetrurians in battle near Sutnum. He pene- 
trates into the Ciminian Forest, deemed impervious; after which he gives the . 
enemy a second overthrow. II. The Roman army, und^ the consul Marcias, not 
having equal huccess against the Samniles, and the consul falling sick, the Nemite 
order Fabius to name Papiriua Cursor (the man be moat hqtcs) to be dictator to 
curry on that war. Fabius, after some struggle with himself, complies. HI. He 4-14. 
continues (with the title of proconsul) to conduct thp war against the Hetrurians, 
and routs them once more, though the soldiers of their armj had bound themarlvcs 
by oaths to conquer or die. IV. The dictator, Papirius, is no less successful 
against the Samnites, who, to raise the courage of their troops, had given them 
finer arms than usual He returns to Rome, and, being now very old, retires for 
the rest of his life from pnblio busines.s. V. Q. Fabius (a third time) and P. De- 44 $. 
cins JVIus ('a second time) are chosen consuls. Fabius conducts the war with suc- 
cess against the Samniles, assisted by the Marsi and Peligni. Deoius reduces 
the Hetrurians to sue for an alliance with Rome, but they obtain onl 3 P a truce for 
one ^ear. He snhdues all Umbria. VI. Appins Claudius, the censor, is chosen 4t0. 
to the crinsulate with L. Volumnius. Appins stays at Rome, while Fabius (in 
quality of proconsul) carries on the war prosperously in Sumnium, a^d Viduinnius * 
leads an army with success against the Salt mines. In the following consulate of 447 , 

Q. Marcias and P. Cornelius the Hcrnici rebel, and are subdued ; and the Sam 
, nites are twice defeated. The fasces being transferred to Posthuinius Megullus 4tti. 
and Tib. Minucius, the Romans gain two more victories over the Samnites, but 
Minneius is slain in the second battle. VII. In the succeeding consulate of Sem- 
pronius Sophus and P.* Sulpioius Saverrio, the Sninnites request and obtain a re- 
newal of their old alliance witlt^Rome. llie .£qni, who had lately rebelled, are 
totally subdued. 

I. This intestine disturbance did not stop the pro- '.arot 
gress of the Roman arms. Fabius marched against the 443. 
Hetrurians, and defeated them near Sutrium. The run- 
aways took refuge in the Ciminian Forest; a forest, says [‘"'I.,. 
Livy, more impassable and dreadful than [those of Ger- 
many, and through which not even a singly merchant 
had ever yet made his way.* Fabius was almost the 
only man in the army who had the boldness to think of 
entering into it: they were afraid of finding Caudine 
Forks in Hetruria. The general had with him at this 
time a near relation, named Caeso Fabius, who had been 
educated at Caere in Hetruria, and spoke the language 
of the country perfectly well. Cacs(j' undertook to ex- 
amine the Forest and the places about it. He was ac- 
companied rn this enterprise by only one servant, who 
having been brought up with him, was also w’ell ac- 
quainted with the Tuscan language. Before they set 
out, they took care to inform themselves of the names 
of the several governors, and of the nature and situation 
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b oVe places through which they were to pass, that in 
B c**909 coi^versation they might not be discovered through their 

ignorance of any thing that was notorious to all the na- 

contlii. tives. They wer^ clad in the habit of shepherds, bearing 
each a cleaving bill and two javelins, after the manner of 
the peasants. But neither their dress, their arms, nor 
their familiar use of the language, was so good a security 
to them against a discovery, as the general notion that 
no stranger would dare to enter that Forest. In this 
disguise they are said to have travelled as far as to Ca- 
merinum* in Umbria, where they discovered themselves 
to be Romans, treated with the senate of the city in the 
name of the consul, and obtained a promise from them 
to furnish the Roman army with a reinforcement of 
men, and with .thirty days’ provision, in case it should 
come into those parts. 

Upon the report made by Cajso at his return, Fabius, 
• when it grew dark, first sent away his baggage, and soon 
after his infantry, to enter the Forest. He himself stayed 
in the camp with his cavalry, and early the next morn- 
ing began to skirmish with the advanced guard of the 
Hetrurians that were posted without the wood. When 
by this means he had long enough amused the enemy, 
he retired into his camp, from whence he went out at 
another g^te, and overtook his main army before night. 
The next morning by daybreak he reached the top of 
the hill Ciminiis, which was on the farther side of the 
Forest, and gave name to it: from hence he surveyed 
awhile the fertile plains of Hetruria, and then sent out 
a detachment of soldiers, who not only brought off a 
great booty, but defeated a tumultuous army that had 
got together to rescue it out of their hands. After this 
the Romans returned to their camp near Sutrium, where 
they found two tribunes of the people, with five deputies 
from the senate, dispatched expressly to forbid Fabius 

tFrom Snirinnii whence Geso had set out, to Camerinum in Umbria, It waa a two 
days’ journey. * 
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to enter the Citninian Forest. These messengers were 
extremely pleased, that they had come too late to hinder «»• 
an expedition which had succeeded so well. They re- — 
turned to Rome with the joyful tidings, that a way was ct^i. 
opened into Hetruria. 

The detachment which Fabius had sent out to plun- 
der, had alarmed all the country at 4he foot of the hill 
Ciminus, and even the people of Umbria on the con-*-*^- 
fines of Hetruria, so that prodigious numbers of each 
nation took the held, and came to the camp before Su- 
trium. And now the Hetrurians not only brought their 
camp forward, but came out and drew up their forces in 
order of battle in the plain, leaving a space for the enemy • 
to do the like. Finding that the Romans declined the 
fight, they advanced almost to their very trenches ; and 
the soldiers cried out with one voice to their officers, 
that the remainder oi[ their allowance of provision for 
that day might be brought to them, for they would stay 
there under arms, and attack the Roman camp, either 
in the night or early the next morning. Fabius, to de- 
ceive the enemy, still pretended fear, and kept close 
within his intrenchments; but he bade his men refresh 
themselves, and be ready for action upon the first signal. 

To raise their courage he made a short harangue to 
them, extolling to a high degree the exploits of the 
Roman arms iivSamnium, and assuring theM, that the 
Hetrurians were not soldiers comparable to the Samnites 
for strength or courage; to this he added some dark 
words, by which he made them believe he had a sec(*et 
correspondence with the enemy’s camp, and was sure of 
the victory. About the fourth watch of the night he 
drew up his army in order of battle, within the intrench- 
ments of the camp, caused the ramparts to be levelled, 
and the dtch to be filled, and then marched out, and 
surprised the enemy while half asleep, and lying scat- . 
tered over the plain. Of the Hetrurians were 60,000 
men ^innr taken prisoners. Those who could escape 
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rom’e^®^ into, the wood. Their camp was seized and plun- 
B ^*9 Some say, .that this action happened in the 

^ country beyond the hill Ciminus near Perusia. Be that 

rootui- as .it will, three of the most considerable lucumonies, 
after this overthrow, sent deputies to Rome to sue for 
peace; they obtained a truce for thirty years. 

‘§-n. But the Roman arms under the conduct of 
c. 38 . the consul Marcius had not the like success against the 
Snmnites, though he gained at first some advantages 
over them. The Roman fleet, commanded by P. Cor-, 
nelius, met with misfortunes. This was the first fleet 
the Romans had ever put to sea. The admiral made a 
, descent at Pompeii, in Campania, and his troops meet-, 
ing with no opposition at first, were, by the eager de-. 
sire of booty, carried farther into the country than was 
consistent with prudence, so that the inhabitants had 
time to get together, and they had the good fortune to 
intercept them in their return. They forced the Romans 
to relinquish their spoil ; slew some of them, and chased 
those who escaped the sword to their ships. 

This "news, with a false report that Fabius had niet. 
with Caudine Forks in the Ciminian Forest, revived 
the. courage of the Samnites, and they gave Marcius 
battle. Much blood, was spilt in the action on both 
sides, and ft was not known which had the advantage.. 
Neverthell^s, as fame gave it against tj^e Romans (be- 
cause some of the knights, and of the tribunes of the 
soldiers, and one of the consul’s lieutenants, had been. 
kMled, and the .consul himself wounded), the senate 
judged it necessary to create a dictator; and nobody, 
doubted but Papirius would be the man. How to get 
him. nominated was the question : for whether Marcius 
were alive or not, no one at Rome could tell; and the 
Samnites ;had guards upon all the. roads that led to .his 
camp: and;as .for Fabius, .the other consul, he had a 
private, and personal quarrel with Papirius. In . this 
difficulty, the fathers determined to send to Fabiu|^ome 
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eminent members of their body, men of consular dig- vcuror 
nity, who to the public authority should add the weight 4t3* 
of their own, -to engage him to suppress his resentments 
for the sake of his country. When the deputies, being 
arrived at bis camp, had notified to him the senate’s 
decree, and had thereto added some discourse in the 
style of exhortation and entreaty to comply, he stood 
silent for awhile, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
then withdrew without making any answer. At mid- 
night (according to custom) he declared Papirius dicta- 
tor. Nevertheless, he plainly shewed the violence he 
had done to himself : for when the deputies returned 
him thanks for mastering his resentment, he dismissed • 
them without any reply ; they could not draw one word 
from him. 

We have a reniarkable instance at this time of the 
excessive superstition of the Romans. Papirius, after 
his nomination to the dictatorship, and after he had ap- 
pointed C. Junius Bubulcus to be his master of the 
horse, had recourse" (as seems to have been the custom 
in these days at least) to an assembly of the people by 
curia to obtain his'bommission. It having fallen by lot 
to the curia called Faucia to vote first, the assembly 
would not proceed in the matter, because to the same 
curia had fallen the like prerogative in those unfortunate 
years, when Rome was taken by the Gauls, ‘and the 
Roman legions were surprised in the Caudine Forks. 

The business was put off to the next day, and then Pa- 
pirius obtained his commission without any ominous 
circumstance. • - 

He marched away with an army which had been sud- '-‘' v. 
denly raised upon the alarm, formerly mentioned, of 
Fabius’s danger in passing the Ciminian Forest, .and 
arrived at Longula on the frontiers of the Volsci, where 
Marcius delivered up to him the troops under his com- 

• " Bi [Papirio] leg^m cunalam de imperio ferenti, (rista omen diem diffidit, quod 
Faucia curia fuU principiuio,duabu8 insignis cladibus, captie urbia elCandioaD paci»: 
qiiod iitroqdte anoo ejuadem curia: fucrat principiiim. Livy, b. 9. c. 58. 
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Y»rof mand. Papirius offered the Samnites battle, but they 
444. declined it ; and for some days after both parties conti* 
nued quiet in their camps. 

c»Mi. §• 111* In the mean time Fabius, who in quality of 
proconsul had been continued at the head of the forces 
c^u. in Hetruria, not only put to flight without difficulty an 
army of Umbrians, but obtained a notable victory over 
the Hetrurians, who had assembled on the banks of a 
little lake called Vadimonius (near Viterbo) a more nu- 
merous and more courageous army than they bad ever 
had before. All the soldiers of it were men who had 
chosen one another to the service," and (as some think) 

• made a vow to conquer or die. This is supposed to be 
the meaning of their lex sacra, by which they were 
bound : whoever violated this oath might by any man 
be slain with impunity. Be that as, it will, the extra- 
ordinary engagement, by which, they had bound them- 
selves, had such an effect upon them, that during the 
action the Romans could not believe that they were 
contending with the same people they had so often 
vanquished. The first line of the Roman army was cut 
to pieces, and the second repulsed ; lo that the procon- 
sul was obliged to bring his triarii to the charge; nor 
was even this sufficient; it became necessary for the 
cavalry to dismount, and*go to the assistance of the foot. 
But when the Roman knights, who were quite fresh 
and in full strength, passing over heaps of slain, had 
placed themselves in the front of the battle, they made 
so furious an attack on the enemy, and were so well 
seconded by the legionary soldiers (though much fa- 
tigued), that the Hetrurians were soon broken, and their 
whole army put to flight. They lost the flower of their 
troops in this action. 

livy, IV. Nob was Papirius less successful against the 
^40. Samnites, who, to give their soldiers more pride and 
spirit, had furnished them with finer arms and finer 

* Lege bacrata coacto ex6rcitp, qoiim ?ir ▼trum lugisiet. Livj, b. 9* e. d9« 
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habits than usual. They divided their troops into two vnrer 

' A HOMS 

bodies, one of which they clothefUn stuff of various co> ut. 
loPrs, and provided with gilt bucklers: the other had ”'!C— 
silvered bucklers, and were clothed in wh.ite habits ; and 
they had all crests to their helmets, to make them look 
taller. That this novelty might have no ill effect upon 
the Roman soldiers, their officers put them in mind, 
that the true dress of a soldier was a sword and courage ; 
that gold and silver were of no use in battles, and made 
but an ugly figure when distained with blood, but would 
be a very good booty to enrich the conquerors. 

Papirius commanded the right wing of the Romans, 
which faced the many-coloured troops of the enemy; • 
and his general of the horse, Junius Brutu^, commanded 
the left, which faced their white battalions ; Brutus cried 
out, as he advanced towards- the enemy, ** I devote 
these white men to Pluto his attack presently threw 
the Samnites into disorder, and they began to give 
ground; which Papirius observing, called out to the 
Romans of the right wing, What I you have the dic- 
tator at your head, and shall victory begin in the left?” 
While Papirius thus animated the infantry of the right 
to make a vigorous charge, his two lieutenants (both 
eminent men, who had been consuls) M. Valerius (on 
the right) and P. Decius (on the left) quitted the foot, 
and putting themselves at the head of the cavalry, each 
on his own side, made a sudden and furious attack on 
the enemy’s flanks. The Samnites finding themselves 
almost surrounded, a terror seized them, they instantly 
broke their ranks and fled to their camp; but their 
loss in the battle had been so great, that they durst not 
think of defending it. Before night it was taken and 
burnt. 4 

The dictator after the victoiy returned to Rome, and 
had a triumph, of which 'the fine arms taken from the 
Samnites were the chief ornaments. They were after- 
ward delivered to the goldsmiths’ company, to beautify 
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HOME 

414. custom, of the aediles adorning the Forum on those days 
^ — when, the images of tRe gods were carried in processitm 
consul- through the streets of Rome in chariots. 

•'"p- triumph of the proconsul Fabius followed that 

of the dictator, and though less splendid, was accom- 
panied with more applause, because he had no sharer in 
his glory ; whereas the other had been much, indebted 
for his success, not only to his general of the horse, but 
to his two lieutenants, Valerius and Decius. 
iTom***; Papirius was now grown old. He appeared 

B cfsor niOT® it* J*cy public station, but for the future left all 

the glory of heroical exploits to his rival Q. Fabius, who 

coDsui- was. now (the* third time) with P. Decius Mus (the se- 
cond time) raised to the consulate. Samnium fell by 

b. 9.’ lot to the former, and Hetruria to the latter. Fabius 

c, 41 , ‘ , 

took Nuccria [the last town in Campania, on the other 
side of Mount Vesuvius] from the Samnitcs, and de^ 
feated them afterward in a battle, but a battle so incon- 
siderable, that it would not deserve notice in history, 
had it not presented the republic with new enemies who 
had not before appeared. The Marsi and Peligni, two 
petty nations in the neighbourhood of Samnium, north- 
ward, had Joined the Samnites, though with little bene- 
fit to their allies. 

As for Decius, he made such a happy progress in his 
province, that .all Hetruria desired an alliance with 
Rome : but the republic having (doubtless) formed the 
design of conquering this country, granted the Hetru- 
rians only a truce for one year. Soon after the Um- 
brians assembled all their forces, and, being joined by 
great numbers of Hetrurians, they confidently boasted, 
that,' leaving Decius behind them in Hetruria, they 
would march, directly to Rome. This put both the 
consuls in motion. Decius made long marches from 
Hetruria, and encamped his army in the Pupinian field, 
near the river Anio, about, eight miles distant from 
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Rome. But the enterprising Fabius no sooner received „ 
orders from the (senate (alarmed by the priparations of ^ 

the Umbrians) than he quitted S'amnium, crossed Sa- 

binia, entered U%bria, and encamped- in the very heart "ullii. 
of the country near Mevania, on the banks of the Cli- 
tumnus. The Umbrians were terrified at his unexpected 
appearance among them ; and though they ventured 
to give battle, they behaved themselves like women in 
the action : the Romans hardly made use of their swords; 
they beat down the enemy with their,bucklers alone, so 
that little blood was spilt; but the whole army were 
made prisoners, and the whole nation soon after sub- 
mitted. After this Fabius returned to his camp in Sam- • 
nium. 

§. vr. The time being now come for a new election T«.rof 
of consuls, Appius, Claudius, who had held the censor- 440. 
ship five years contrary to law, stood candidate for the 
consulate, and obtained it. L. Volumnius Flamma was 
appointed his colleague. Appius not being qualified for 
the command of armies, the senate obliged him to sta^J^Jf- 
in Rome ; and notwithstanding his opposition to it, con- *•**• 
tinned Fabius in quality of proconsul, and without any 
associate, in the command of the troops in Samnium, 
where he obtained a considerable victory over the ene- 
my near Alifae, on the banks of the Vulturnus. In the 
mean time Volumnius made war against the Salentgaes,- 
in the extreme part of Italy, with good success, and for 
the first time spread the terror of the Roman name in 
those parts. 

In the election of magistrates for the following year, 
the' Romans chose Appius to be praetor, a post much dr- 
better suited to his talents ; and, at the same time, raised . ' 
Q. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina to*theJJ[*i. 
consulate. The former was ordered to march against a 
body of Hernici, who had taken arms on account of the^JJ,^,. 
severe treatment which some of their countrymen. (made “J** 
prisoners in the last battle of the Romans with the Sam* **■ 
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nites) had suffered at Rome. The rebels lost three 
Bc*sM days, and were forced* to surrender at 

— discretion. This war being ended, Marcius hastened to 
»P»u join his colleague, who had suffered liimself to be in- 
vested in narrow passes by the Samnites. The enemy, 
to prevent the uniting of the two armies, gave Marcius 
buttle, while his troops were fatigued and in some dis- 
order. The place where they attacked him being not 
far from the camp of Cornelius, the latter could hear the 
shouts of the combatants, and see the clouds of dust that 
they raised; judging therefore that his colleague was 
engaged in fight with the enemy, he sallied out of his 
' intrenchments, fell upon the Samnites in flank, broke 
through them, and made his way to their camp, which 
he found empty, and set fire to it. The sight of the fire 
totally discouraged them, so that they immediately dis> 
persed themselves and fled, leaving 30,000 men dead on 
the spot. But this action was no sooner over, than the 
Romans found themselves obliged to enter upon a new 
engagement with a body of fresh troops coming to rein- 
force the Samnite army. The success of this battle 
being the same with that of the preceding one, the Sam- 
nites were reduced to sue for peace. The consuls referred 
their deputies to the senate and people of Rome, 
juv. Whilst Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the field, 
the^time came for electing new magistrates; so that a 
dictator was named to preside in the comitiahy centuries, 
who chose Posthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius 
consuls. Before they took possession of their office, the 
senate determined the fate of the Hemici. Those of 
their cities that had continued faithful, were allowed to 
choose whether to live according to their ancient laws, 
or to have the right of Roman citizenship, and they pre- 
ferred the former. The rest were declared Roman citi- 
zens^ and obliged to be governed by Roman laws;'whe- 
th^ thi^ liked it or not, yet without having the t^ghtof 
suffiuge. 
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At this time deputies arrived from Carthage, with a 
compliment and presents to. the republic; and some his- 

torians say, that a third treaty was now made with the 

Carthaginians. • ^ couai- 

The new consuls were both ordered into Samnium, 
each at the head of two legions. Posthumius directed »■ s- <'• 
his march towards the city of Tifernum, and Minucius 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Bovianum. The 
first came to a battle with the Samnites, the success of 
which was equal on both sides ; but he pretended to be 
worsted, retired the next night to the mountains, and 
there fortified himself in an advantageous place. The 
Samnites followed and encamped within two miles of * 
him. Posthumius hereupon finished his intrenchments 
with all expedition, and leaving a sufficient number of 
troops to guard them, marched out at midnight with the 
rest, and joined his colleague, who lay in sight of an- 
other body of Samnites that waited for an opportunity to 
engage. Minucius, by the advice of Posthumius, ad- 
vanced into the plain with only his two legions, and of-, 
fered the enemy battle. The victory was long disputed ; 
but at length Posthumius appearing with his fresh troops, 
and falling suddenly upon the Samnites, whose strength 
was exhausted, the latter sufiered a terrible slaughter. 

They lost one-and-twenty ensigns. This action over, the 
two consuls led their joint forces to Posthumius’s camp, 
and thence fell upon that body of Samnites which was 
posted near it. This proved a bloodier battle than 
the former; Minucius was killed in it, and Statius Gel- 
lius, the Samnite general, taken prisoner. Victory de- 
clared for the Romans, who took twenty-six ensigns from 
the enemy. 

The people at Rome, on the news of Minucius’s 
death, imm^iately appointed Fulvius Corvus to succeed 
him, and to finish the campaign, which he did by re- 
ducing Bovianum and several other dties to surrender, 
for which he had a triumph at his return home. ' 
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B succeeding consuls, C. Sempronius Sophus and P. Sul- 

picius Saverrio, the Samnite nation sent deputies to Rome 

consul- to desire a rene«i|I of the ancient confederacy with the 
PMt : but 'the Romans before they would grant this 

cnpit. request, dispatched Sulpicius with an army into Sam- 
i>.9.‘ nium, to examine the sincerity of the Samnites, and dis- 
cover their real sentiments. They received the consul 
every where with great marks of respect and friendship; 
and upon his report of the seeming alteration in their 
dispositions, a new alliance was made with them on the 
olH foot. 

And now the republic prepared to punish her old 
enemies the ./^ui, who, notwithstanding the treaty be- 
tween them and Rome, had many times privately sent 
succours to the Samnites, and had of late openly es- 
poused their cause, following the example of the Her- 
nici. They had likewise returned this haughty answer 
to the Roman fecialcs, who had been sent to them to 
demand satisfaction : “ That they supposed it was only 
a trial, whether through the fear of a war they would suf- 
fer themselves to be made Roman citizens ; whichj how 
desirable a thing it was the Hernici had taught them ; 
seeing those of that nation, who had been left free to 
choose, had preferred their own laws to Roman citizen- 
ship ; and those who had been compelled to be Roman 
citizens,' looked upon it as a punishment.” War was 
therefore declared against the .^qui, and both the con- 
suls were ordered to enter their country. The long sub- 
jection and inaction of this people had enervated their 
courage, and untaught them military discipline. ' They 
assembled an army, but there was no order, no subordi- 
nation among the soldiers, nor could they come to any 
agreement what measures to take. At length they all 
unanimously left their camp at midnight, and every one 
made the best of his way home. The consuls,' who the 
next morning drew up their troops with an intention to 
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offer battle, were much surprised at the inaction of the 
enemy, and the silence that reigned in their camp. No 4t». 
advanced guards appeared, no sentinels upon the ram- -LI — ' 
parts. At first they suspected an tambush, and pro-c^Jui- 
ceeded with caution ; but when tliey discovered the truth, 
resolved to lay siege to the cities whither they had re- 
treated. In fifty days the consuls took forty-one towns, 
most of which they razed or burnt, which entirely re- 
duced the iEqui ; and this rapid destruction spread such 
a terror among the neighbouring nations, that the 
Marsi, Peligni, Ferentani, and Marrucini, all sent to 
solicit an alliance with the republic. Their request was 
granted. ^ 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Sect. 1. The renowned (J. Fabius bein|^ censor this jear, acquires ihe snrname of 
Maximus, for his reformation of abii.se introduced bj Appius, who had dispersed 
great numbers of (be freed men and meanest of the people into all tbe rustic tribes, 
thereby to influenco the elections acuordiiig to his own humour. Flavius, 

who had been a* scribe, is bjr the strength of thi.s base faction raised to the curate 
mdileship.) Fabiu.s reconlincs those mean fellows to the four city tribes. II. The 
next year (when Cornelias Lentulus and It. Genucius are consuls) is speut chiefly 450 . 
in sending colonies to the conquered cilie<i. In tbe succeediog consulate of Li- 451 . 
viiis Dcnter and iEmilius Paulu.s, the art of painting is introduced at Rome by 
C. Fabius, surnamed Pictor. Cleonyiuus. son of Cleonienes, king of Sparta, brings Fabius 
a fleet upon the coast of Italy, and makes two descents there without success. Fictor. 
III. All the following year the republic is governed by two dictators, successively 
created, Q. Fabius and Valerius Corvtis. . The former quells an insurrectioa of the 
Marsi ; the latter obtains a signal victory over the Hetruriuns, to^whom afterward 
a truce is granted for two years. ^ 

§. I. This success of the Roman arms abroad was fol- 
lowed by reformations at home. The famous Q. Fa- 
bius Rullianus being this year (with P. Decius Mus) in 
the censorship, employed his power to rectify an abuse 
introduced by Appius Claudius into the state. Appius, 
as we have already * seen, to make himself master in the * >« «>< 

•r y6ur 441 ■ 

senate, bad brought the sons of freed men into it ; but 
this novelty had not lasted above one year ; his list of 
senators was cancelled, and the old one took place. Not 
succeeding therefore in that enterprise, he, in order to 
govern the election^} in the comitia, dispersed the freed 
men and the very lees of the people, men wholly devoted 

VOL. II. u 
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ROME to him, into all the Roman tribes, and this occasioned 
B('*so3 broils in the republic. It was owing to the same 

cause, that the curule aedileship fell this year into the 
comui. hands of two very mean persons, the one a native of 
Vblmbx. Prseneste, the other Cn. Flavius, the grandson of a 
Aui'o.*’. freed man, and whose first profession had been that of a 
liivy'b**’ scribe.’' Having by some means learned the rules by 
''^hich the pontifices settled the term -days, or the days 
for hearing causes, and such other matters as were within 

Olivine , 

Juri't. their peculiar province, he composed a calendar, tran- 
pru scribed it, and fixed it up in the Forum, for the use of 
H. ’ the people who being thereby freed from their de- 
. penda^c on the pontifices in this respect, rewarded him 
with several honourable employments, to which they 
raised him successively, and at length with the curule 
pii^. aedileship. The nobles were so deeply af^ted with the 
indignity offered them by this promotion of Flavius, that 
‘ many of them laid aside their ornaments, and particu- 
larly their gold rings, as in a time of mourning. 

Fabius, to re-establish peace in Rome, and to hinder 
the great dignities from being bestowed on worthless 
men, reincorporated into the four city tribes those mean 
fellows whom Appius had taken thence, and dispersed 
among the country tribes; so that for the future they 
could influence no more jthan four tribes, and in these 
they were not the strongest : a reformation so agree- 
able to the republic, that on this account alone the 
Romans gave Fabius the surname of Maximus, which 
he had not acquired by ail his military exploits. It was 
perpetuated in his branch of the Fabian family. 

In this censorship likewise an ordinance was made, 
that the Roman knights should every year on the ides 
of July appear on horseback dressed in purple, and 

y Pliny (b. 33. e* 1. soot. 6.) says, that Flavius bad been scribe to Appios Claadliik 
Ckous, and, at liis instigation, both made himself master of the secret (by arlfnl in- 
quiries) and published it. 

• Flavins' published likewise what Livy ealls, •* Civile jns repositnm in penetralU 
bos pbnlidcam.*’ See Tayler’s Rlemcnts of Civil Law, p. 77 — 81, where this matter 
is satisfactorily explained. 
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cfowned with olive, and march in procession from the Twof 
temple of Mars to the Capitol [in honour of Castor 4so. 
and Pollux, who fought for the Romans at the lake -1-^ — 
Regillus]. . ri.- 

II. The republic being now in peace with her 
neighbours, the year of the consuls S. Cornelius Lento- 
lus and L. Genucius Aventinensis was almost wholly b 
spent in sending colonies to the conquered cities. To 
Sora 4000 , to Alba (in the country of the^Equi) 6ooo 
men were sent. The same year to the Arpinates and 
Trebulani were gran ted the privileges of Roman citizens; 
but from the Frusinates was taken a third part of their 
land, because they had solicited the Hernici to make war ' 
on the Romans. The public tranquillity suffered a short 
interruption by a gang of robbers in Umbria, who ra- 
vaged the countyy far and near. Their retreat was a 
great cave with two entrances ; and the Romans having 
found them both, lighted great fires at them, so that 
some of the wretches (whose whole number amounted 
to 2000 ) were stifled with the smoke, and the rest threw 
themselves into the flames. 

This expedition was followed by an inconsiderable 
war. In the beginning of the consulship of M.Livi us «i. 
Denter and M. iEmilius Paulus, the .®qui^ took um- ~~ 
brage at the colony of 6000 men which the republic had ioiVui. 
lately sent to Alba, and they laid siege to that place. 

But Junius Brutus, whom the people named dictator 
upon this occasion, marched against them, and by a 
speedy victory put an end to the war in eight days’ time. 

At his return home he dedicated to the goddess of 
Health a temple, which he had vowed when he was con- 
sul, and of which he had ^id the foundation when he 
was censor. And this is the first time that history men- ^ 
tions the use of the art of painting in Rome. C. Fabius 
(afterward consul) painted all the walls of the new temple dvy.i.. ’ 
in fresco, and thence got the surname of Pictor. 

At this time Cleonymus, the son of Cleomenes king 
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Year of of Sparta, came with a great fleet on the coast of Italy,; 
451. with a design to make a settlement there, and he took 
-1-! — 'Thuriae [anciently called Sybaris], a city of Lucania. 
conui. Being driven thence by the Romans, he made a second 
descent, in the place where Venice now stands. • But 
this expedition proving as unfortunate as the former, he 
returned to his own country, having lost four-fifths of 
his fleet. 

Year of in. The following year the republic had no con- 

" «»! suls, but was governed by two dictators, one after an- 
oth^, each of whom fulfilled his six months. The first 
was Fabius Maximus. The revolt of the Marsi in- 
< duced the Romans to put this eminent warrior at the 
head of their troops. He marched an army against 
them, and by one single victory quieted that insurrec- 
tion. Valerius Corvus, who succeeded Fabius, was 
named to the dictatorship, to conduct a war against the 
Hetrurians, in which the republic was engaged by tak- 

broils of that people. But the 
>'• Roman legions, having entered Hetruria, were no sooner 
advanced within a small distance of the enemy, than a 
religious scruple seized the dictator. He called to mind 
that there had been some defect in the ceremony of his 
inauguration, upon which he straight returned to Rome, 
to renew 'the auspicia. In his absence Sempronius 
Sophus, his general of the horse, imprudently made an 
incursion into the country, fell into an ambush, and lost 
a great number of men, and some colours. The news 
of this defeat, which was much magnified, caused an ex- 
traordinary terror at Rome, and the dictator hastened 
away with new levies to the camp. At his arrival he 
C.4. found things in a much better condition than had been 
reported. Sempronius had changed his post for a more 
safe and advantageous one ; the manipuli, who had lost 
their colours, were impatiently waiting in great shame 
and disgrace without the camp (where they continued 
day and night without covering) for an opportunity to 
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recover their honour, and the whole army desired no- Ywrof 

* m HO U £ 

thing so much as a battle, that they might have their 4 m. 
revenge. Valerius, seeing this good disposition of his - 1 -) — ' 
troops, led them into the fields of Russellse, one of the comui- 
twelve chief cities of Hetruria. The Hetrurians, flushed 
with their success, followed him, and endeavoured by 
a stratagem to surprise Fulvius, one of the dictator’s 
lieutenant-generals, who, with a detachment, had pos- 
sessed himself of a fort at some distance from the 
Roman camp. Some Hetrurian officers, in the dress of 
shepherds, came with their flocks near the walls the 
fort. This was a bait to draw the Romans out ; a body 
of troops lay ready in ambush to fall upon them. Ful- * 
vius discovering their artifice by their speech, which was 
more elegant than that of shepherds, bade some of his 
men call out to the pretended shepherds, and tell them, 

** that they would find it as hard to deceive the Romans 
as to conquer them.” When the Hetrurians perceived 
that their stratagem would not take effect, they presently 
after appeared and besieged Fulvius in form. The die- iivr, 
tator had notice of his distress, and hastened to his re- c. 5?' 
lief, and this brought on a general action. Valerius, to 
surprise the enemy, instead of posting his cavalry in the 
wings of his army, as was usUal, drew them up behind 
his infantry, leaving spaces in the lines for the horse 
to advance upon a signal. And in reality, when the 
Romans had given the first shout for the combat, it was 
not their infantry but their cavalry that began the 
charge. Passing through the intervals before mentioned, 
they drove full speed upon the enemy ; and this unex- 
pected attack so terrified .and disconcerted the Hetru- 
rians, unprepared for it, that the battle was neither long 
nor doubtful. They quickly gave ground, dispersed 
themselves, and fled ; and the victory of the Romans was 
complete. The Hetrurians, humbled by this fresh blow, , 
once again sued for peace, but could obtain no more 
than a trucq for two years. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

45.1. Sect. I. In llie of Rome 453, when Valerius Corvus is the fifth time consul, anil 
. Q* Apuleius Paii.s.i for his cullcagne, a law is passed at the motion of two tri- 

r ebcun bunes, of the name of OguluiuSfto qualify plebeians for the pontificate and augurale* 
fices'sad Valeria is confirmed anew. 111. Q. Fahius Maximus declines the 

augurs. oonsulship, to which the people would again raise him, and at bis own request ob^ 
tains the ciirule sedilesliip, in which ofiice he goins new glory. 

notiK At the next election of magistrates, Valerius Cor- 
though absent, was again promoted to the consul- 
and the comitia appointed Q. Apuleius Pansa to 
consul, be his colleague. During their administration, the He- 
• A fifth trurifns and Samnites continued quiet, and the republic 
F»$t! enjoyed an interval of tranquillity abroad. But as it had 
capit. . eygf been the fate of Rome to have commotions at home, 
when she had no foreign enemies, so now two tribunes 
of the commons, brothers, of the name of Ogulnius, set 
on foot a new contest with the patricians, concerning 
b.'io.’ honours and dignities. The only important offices which 
C.6. the plebeians did not share with the nobility at this time, 
were the pontificate and the augurate. Numa had ap- 
pointed only four pontifices, and that number had never 
been increased. The augurs, though but three in num- 
ber at their first institution by Romulus, had been aug- 
mented to six. However, the augural college consisted 
now but of four, probably by the death of two. The 
Ogulnii presented a petition to have four additional pon- 
tifices chosen out of the plebeians, and to have five ple- 
beian augurs added to the foiu* in being. The patri- 
cians were highly offended with this proposal ; but as 
they had experienced the fruitlessness of their endeavours 
to exclude the plebeians from the consulate, and the 
other great dignities, they made no other opposition to 
this new encroachment on their prerogatives, than by 
declaiming in all places against the innovation, as an af- 
front offered to the gods themselves; “ May heaven 
' grant that so wicked a profenation of our sacred mys- 
teries draw no calamity on the republic !” The matter 
c- 8- was first debated before the assembly of the curue, where 
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Appius Claudius, so famous for his attempts to humble vnror 
the nobility, became now their most zealous advocate. 4 m. 
But as his harangue contained nothing more than a re- — 
petition of the old arguments that b^d been so often 
employed against the admission of plebeians into the 
consulate, history has not transmitted it to us. On the 
other hand, P. Decius Mus, who had been twice consul, 
and once dictator, spoke in behalf of the plebeians. He 
put the assembly in mind of his father Decius, who de- 
voted himself to death for the Roman legions, and there- 
by made them victorious : ‘‘ If Decius was as pure and 
as agreeable a victim to the gods, as his patrician col- 
league Manlius would have been, bad he ollered him- * 
self; what should hinder, but that the same Decius 
might have been chosen to officiate in our religious ce- 
remonies and sacrifices? And after all, whence is it that 
the patricians derive . this peculiar privilege of being 
alone worthy to minister in sacred things? Did they 
descend from heaven with the quality of patricians ? or 
did Romulus give that title to their ancestors, only be- 
cause they could tell who were their fathers and grand- 
fathers, that is, because they were men of free condi- 
tion? If this be all, I am able to name a consul for my 
father : and my son may boast, that both his father and 
grandfather have been honoured with the highest digni- 
ties in the republic. But to what purpose should I rea- 
son any longer ? The patricians have nothing solid to 
offer, they only seek to amuse us with words and noise, 
and they know very well that we shall carry our point. 

My opinion therefore is, that the people by their suf- 
frages do immediately pass the petition of the Ogulnii 
into a law.” 

, This debate was in the assembly of the cuntf, but in u»y. 
order to decide the affair, it had been before agreed toc.9. 
summon the tribes; and there both points were carried « 
in favour of the people, and Decius was chosen one of 
the new pontifices. 
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ROME ^* **' opportunity of the present 

«M. tranquillity to revive an old law,* made by Valerius Pop- 
-L! — 'licola, and afterward renewed by another of his an- 
eouoi. cestors,! enacting, that in capital causes the accused 
•In the ^ appealing to the tribunal of the 

yew people.” The patricians, by their interest and power, 
tin the had hindered the effect of this law, and rendered it obso- 
m lete; but it was now once more restored, and expressed 
in stronger terms than before; with no other sanction 
however, but that the transgressors of it should be 
deemed guilty of a dishonest action ; a penalty which 
should have been of little influence in a more corrupt 
'age, but suflicienc at this time to restrain the Romans, 
who piqued themselves upon their virtue, and had no 
hope of rising to great employments, unless they had 
preserved their reputation pure and untainted. 

Livy, - §. III. In the following comiiia for electing new con- 
suls, Q. Fabius finding that the people were inclined to 
raise him again to that dignity, though he had not 
entered his name among the candidates; and consider- 
ing that he should gain but little glory in a time of tran- 
quillity, desired the assembly to reserve that mark of 
their esteem for him till a more tempestuous season, 
and declared, that a civil employment at present would 
be more agreeable to him.' Accordingly they placed him 
(with Papirius Cursor, the son of the great Papirius) in 
the curule aedileship; nor did his superior merit appear 
less conspicuous in this station than in military com- 
c. a. mand ; for when, not long after, there happened to be 
a great scarcity of corn at Rome, he took such effectual 
care, to guard the people against famine, by bringing 
corn from abroad, and by making a proper and wise dis- 
tribution of it, that the poorer sort confused they owed 
their lives to him. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Sect. I. The Hetrarians break the trace with Romet in the consulate of M. FuItIub 
, Pffitinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Pioenam obtains an alliance with the re- 
public. 'rhe^nsul Manlius, who was to act against the lletrorians, being killed 
by a fall fronPliis horse, Valerias Corvus is by every voice in the comitia declared 
consul (the sixth lime) to succeed him. The very presence of so renowned a war- 
rior strikes a terror into the enemy; they quit the field, and retire into their towns. 
(This was the last military expedition of that great man. who lived to 190 
years of age.) II. In the close of the following consulate of Cn. Fnlvius and L. 
Cornelius Scipio, a report being spread, that both the Hetrarians and t^qmnites 
(which last had broke their alliance with Rutiie) were making mighty preparations 
to attack the republic, the Romans cast their eyes on the great Fahius to be one of 
their consuls for tho new year, and they oblige him to accept the office contrary to 
bis inclination ; but, at his request, give him P. Decios Mas (who had been cnnsnl 
with him in the year 445) to be his colleague. The Hetrarians, instead of taking 
- the field, came to a resolution to ask peace; so that the consuls march their |pro 
armies into Somnium, and make terrible devastations in that country. 

§. I. The consuls chosen for the new year were M. 
Fulvius Petinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Fulvius 
went into Umbria to carry on the siege of Nequinum 
(which Apuleius, one of the former consuls, had begun), 
and, by the treachery of some of the inhabitants, he 
made himself master of the place. The Romans sent a 
colony thither, to keep the rest of the Umbrians in awe. 

In this consulate the Hetrurians broke their truce 
with Rome. But when they were preparing to enter 
the Roman territory, an irruption of the Gauls into 
their country suspended the design ; however, they did 
not drop it. On the contrary, that they might execute 
it with the better success, they endeavoured by large 
sums to engage the Gauls, not only to forbear pillaging 
Hetruria, but to join with them against Rome. The 
Gauls seemed to listen to the proposal, took the money 
and withdrew their troops. But- when the time came 
for them to march against the Romans, they excused 
thdmselves, unless the Hetrurians would assign them a 
part of their territory to settle in ; and this was abso- 
lutely refused. 

- Djiring these negotiations between the Hetrurians 
and Gauls, Picenum, on the borders of the Adriatic, 
sent deputies to Rome to ask an alliance with the re- 
public; a request which the Romans easily granted in 
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ROUE present necessity of their affairs, and then they dis- 
^ patched away an army to punish the Hetrurians for their 
— '■ — ^'breach of faith. The command of it had fallen by lot 
consni. to Manlius, but this general losing his life by a fall from 
his horse, the centuries met to choose him # successor, 
b- w. and (which had never happened since the birth of the 
I'epiiblic) all the suffrages were given in fevour of one 
and the same man, Valerius Corvus, now the sixth time 
created consul. His first consulship was in the year 
405, according to the Capitoline marbles.* Though now 
in a very advanced age, he made the campaign with all 
the vigour of a man in the bloom of life. His very ap- 
pearance at the head of the Roman army so terrified the 
Hetrurians, that they durst not continue in the field, 
but shut themselves up in their fortified places; nor 
could the burning of their villages, and the laying waste 
their country, provoke them to hazard a battle. This 
was the last of Valerius’s military expeditions. In what 
year he ended his days is unknown, but it is certain that 
riin. jjg jjygj tQ above a hundred. He was promoted one- 
and-twenty times to offices that gave him a right to sit 
in the curule chair (which can be said of no Roman 
ciiere in whco not in any public station, he 

c»ton« made agriculture his chief employment and amusement. 

Majore. -- O % ^ , , i,., r 

i iui.iii He was not only a wortoy patriot and good pattern of 
ci'cVioin that affection which men owe their country, but an ex- 
dit^ cellent model of the paternal care which the head of a 
great family ought to have of his children and relations. 
Great in peace, and great in war, Valerius Corvus shone 
eminent even among those heroes who appeared in the 
most glorious, because the most virtuous age of Rome. 
Year of M. TowAKDs thc closc of the year** the republic 

*^ 45 ^* (by what accident is unknown) fell into an interregnum. 
When the comitia were held for a new election of magis- 

^ 154th a Aooordiog to PJotaroh, Cioero, Val. MaxuBus, and others, there were fortj-six 
consul- jeorg between Val. Corvns's first coosnlate and his last: according to the Fast. 
sh'P* Capit. 48. 

Two new iribesr Aniensis and Terentina, were this year added to the thirty-one 
in being. 
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trates, Appius Claudius took it into his head to oppose ywot 
the admitting of any plebeian into the consulship: but 
all bis rhetoric proved ineffectual, and Cn. Fulvius Cen- 
tumalus, a plebeian, was made colleague to L. Come- 
lius Scipio: During their administration the Hetru- 
rians took arms again, and the Samnites broke their b. lo! 
alliance with Rome. Scipio marched against the fot'* 
mer, and gave them battle, the success of which was 
doubtful. However, the Hetrurians, after their action, 
were seized with an unaccountable terror, deserted their 
camp in the night, and returned to their respective lu- 
cumonies; and the consuls pillaged and laid waste the 
whole country. This is Livy’s account. But the Fasti ' 
Capitolini make it more probable, that this expedition 
of the Romans into Hetruria was under the conduct of 
Fulvius, who afterward marched against the Samnites, 
and gained an unquestionable victory over them near 
Bovianum. 

Before the expiration of the present consulship, a re- 
port prevailed of mighty preparations that the Samnites 
and Hetrurians were making to attack the republic once 
more. Hereupon, the first care of the Romans was to 
choose able generals for the next campaign; and all 
eyes immediately turned upon Fabius. But he (from 
what motive is hard to guess) declined the honour, and 
excused himself to the people on pretence of his age, and 
the decay of his strength and vigour. And to shew 
that he was in earnest, he ordered the law to be read, 
which forbade any man to bear the office of consul twice 
\ifithin ten years a law mode in the year 411, but 
which had not been strictly observed. Nevertheless, 
the people being bent upon having him for one of their 
consuls, made such a clamour when the statute was going 
to be read, as quite drowned the voice of the person ap- 

c AiDcording to Livy and tbe Fast. Capitol, there had been ten oonsnlates since 
Fabios^ was in that ataUoa ; ao that if bia objection waa ipMxl, we mnat ceiichide, that 
tbe consabtr years were not always complete years, and are therefore a ?ery noeer- 
tain incasnro of time. C. & R. 
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Ttir or pointed to read it ; nay, the tribunes themselves threaten* 

455. ed Fabius that if he did not desist from opposing his elec- 

B.c.«97. would get the people to dispense with the law 

coMui. t>y a formal decree. When Fabius found that there was 

a necessity of complying, he resisted no longer; but then 
he desired that they would at least oblige him so far as 
io give him a colleague to his own mind, and proposed 
to them Decius Mus, who had been joined with him in 
his last consulship, and with whom, he told them, he 
had lived in perfect concord and harmony. The comitia 
granted his request, and those centuries who had not 
yet voted, gave their voices unanimously for Decius. 

' The rest of the year was spent in restraining the avarice 
of those who, contrary to law, possessed more than 500 
acres of land. 

ROME consuls Fabius*. and Deciusj" were 

456. considering together in a friendly manner, which of 
-1-i — ' them would be able to conduct the war in this or that 
MMui. province with most advantage, and what number of 

forces it would be necessary to employ in each, deputies 
c.’“' arrived at Rome from Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, 
timlT**’ who all agreed in their report, that the Hetrurians in 
their last diet had resolved to desire a peace. Upon 
this both fhe consuls marched into Samnium, but entered 
it different ways. Fabius took the shortest cut, by 
Sora ; and being informed by his scouts, that the Sam- 
nites had laid in ambush for him on the banks of the 
Tifernus, and were waiting for his coming into a deep 
valley, that they might fall upon him from the hills, he 
resolved to attack them in their concealment. But they 
finding* their project discovered, left their ambush, and 
drew up in order of battle in the plain. The brave re- 
sistance they made in the beginning of the engagement 
gave Fabius some uneasiness. He commanded his ca- 
valry to give their horses the reins, and to rush upon 
F.ontini enemy with their usual impetuosity; but this proved 
stratHf. ineffectual. His next recourse was to stratagem. He 
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ordered Scipio, one of his lieutenants, to l&ke the has- 
tati of the first legion, march them by roundabout ways Mi ■' 
in silence to the top of a neighbouring hill, and thence 
fall on the enemy in the rear ; and this motion was made 
without being perceived either by the rek of the army, 
or by the Samnites. In the mean time the latter, proud 
of having repulsed the Roman cavalry, pushed the first line 
of the in&ntry briskly, and forced them to retire through 
the spaces in the second line, which consisted of the 
principes. But when these began likewise to lose 
ground, Scipio appeared with his detachment in the 
rear of the enemy. Fabius, to encourage his men, made 
them believe, that it was the army of his colleague De- . 
cius come to his assistance. And the same persuasion 
prevailing among the Samnite troops, they immediately 
disbanded and Bed. The slaughter was not great, but 
the Romans took twenty-three colours. 

Decius, whose name had been of service in this action, 
had likewise in another respect contributed to the vie- «• 
tory, by having defeated the Apulians, • who were to 
have joined the Samnites. After .this, the two consular 
armies continued five months in Samnium, and made 
incredible devastations; Decius chaijging his camp 
forty-five times, and Fabius his eighty-six, for that pur- 
pose. . 
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457 . 


Appius 
Claufiiiis 
and Vo- 
lumnius. 


Sect. I. Appias Claudius, viUo two years before had made a fraitles.s attempt to ex- 
clude the plebeians from the consulate, endearonrs now with tfaosame view to 
the consular fasces for Fabins and himself. Fabius being president in the comitia^ 
opposes his own re-election; whereupon Voliimnins Flamlna, a plebeian is Joined 
with Appius in tlio consulship. Fabius and Decins (in quality of proconsuls) are 
continued in the command of their respective armies for six months longer* Fa- 
bins hinders the Looaniaiis from joining the Samiiites. Deciiis gains great ad- 
vantage over the latter, to complete whose destruction Voluinriius marches a new 
army into Samnium. II. But he soon after leaves that coontry to go to the assist- 
ance of Ids colleague Appius, much embarrassed with a war against the Hetru- 
rians, strengthened by a body of Samnltes, and another of Gaul.s. Appius pre- 
tends to be displeased with his arrival, upon which Volumuius oilers to lead back 
his army into Samninm ; but the troops of Appius oppose this motion. The united 
armies of the two consuls come to a battle with the enemy, and totally defeat them. 
III. After this ^'olumnins return-s into his own province, and gains a new victory 
over the Samaile.f, who (after Fabius and Decius, whose proconsulate was expired, 
were returned to Rome) had made an incursion into Campania. 


Y«.rof §• t. Fabius returned to Rome to hold the comitia. 
R^Eijihe centuries, first called, had all voted for him to be 
one of the consuls, when he himself opposed the pro- 
imi* I seeding. At first he offered the same objection, which 
•hip. he had employed the year before. But when Appius 
Ji'io! Claudius (who had probably secured his own election), 
and the whole body of the nobility, surrounded his 
chair, and pressed hitn in the most earnest manner “ to 
Udte this opportunity of excluding the plebeians from 
the consulship, and thereby restoring both to that ma- 
gistracy and to the patricians their pristine duty,” he 
answered, “ that he should not have refused to receive 
the names of two patricians, if he had observed an in- 
tention to join any other but himself with Appius Clau- 
dius; but would never give so bad an example, as that of 
standing candidate, contrary to law, in an assembly where 
Yewof he himself presided.” Hereupon Volumnius Flamma, 
a plebeian, was chosen colleague to Appius. The pa- 
tricians, much dissatisfied with Fabius, imputed his re- 
*^1 fusal of the consulship to his dislike of Appius for a col- 
•hip- league, a man who far surpassed him in ^loquence, and 
the arts of civil government. 

“'J'- Both the consuls of the last yea^ received orders to 
>«• continue the war in Samnium, in quality of probonsuls. 
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for six months; so that the republic had very soon four 
armies on foot under four generals. b 9 

Fabius, after his return into Samnium, was obliged ~ 
to lead his army against the Lucanians, who had lately l,asai. 
rose up in arms ; and he spent his proconsulate in keep- 
ing them in awe, and hindering them from joining the “• 
Samnites. In the mean time Decius pushed the Sam- 
nites to the last extremity, drove their army even out of 
Samnium, and then laid siege to their towns. When 
he had taken and sacked Murgantia, he persuaded the 
soldiers to sell their booty for money, that they might 
not be encumbered with it in their future expeditions. 

After this, Romulea and Ferentinum were both taken 
by assault; and, to complete the destruction of Sam- 
nium, a new army of two legions and 1500 auxiliaries 
advanced thither under the command of the consul Vo- 
lumnius. 

II. The war with the Hetrurians had fallen by lot c- *8- 
to Appius. The storm was now gathered on that side. 

For the Samnites, who had been driven out of their own 
country by Decius, had taken refuge in Hetruria, and 
there, in a diet held at their request, had pressed the 
chiefs of the lucumonies to exert their utmost strength 
against the Romans, offering to serve under them at 
their own expense, and to follow them even to the foot 
of the Capitol. The Hetrurians, pleased with this pro- 
posal, had raised a formidable army, which was strength- 
ened with some troops of the Gauls, whom they had 
engaged by the force of money to join them. Upon 
the news of so powerful a confederacy formed against 
the republic, the Romans dispatched away Appius at 
the head of two legions and 12,000 auxiliaries; but it 
was rather to keep the enemy within bounds, than in ' 
expectation of any notable advantage from the conduct 
of their consul. And indeed he was worsted, for want 
of military skill, in every skirmish and slight action in 
which he ventured to engage; insomuch that the sol- 
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roTmb no longer any confidence in their g;eneral,*Rnd 

B ^5 general became distrustful of his soldiers. In this 
— '■ extremity he is said (for the thing is not certain) to 
coatui. have written .to his colleague to leave Samnium, and 
hasten to his assistance. Volumnius came with ail ex- 
aoDiii. pedition, and the troops of Appins were overjt^’ed at 
ti/«pad his arrival. But Appius himself seemed surprised at.it, 
b.‘w“"’’ disowned the letter, and reproached his colleague with 
*■ “■ acting dishonourably in quitting the province assigned 
him, in order to gain the credit of giving assistance to 
others who did not want it. Volumnius upon this 
c. 19. would have immediately returned to Samnium, if the 
' officers of both armies had not entreated him to have 
no regard to the unaccountable behaviour of Appius 
but to consider the interest of the republic, which re- 
quired his presence in Hetruria: “We are just ready 
to give battle, and should matters go ill with us for want 
of your assistance, will it be inquired whether Appius, 
treated you with arrogance or not? No, the Roman 
people will consider only the ill success of the battle, and 
impute it to your too hasty resentments.” The officers, 
while they remonstrated these things, insensibly led 
both the consuls to that part of the camp where the 
soldiers were wont to meet when the general was to ha- 
rangue them-; and where they were actually assembled. 
There the two colleagues, in longer discourses than be- 
fore in their more private conversation, made their com- 
plaints of each other; and as Volumnius had the better 
cause, he surpassed himself on this occasion in speaking, 
for he was naturally no orator. Upon which Appius 
could not forbear rallying: Romans, you are niuch 
obliged to me, 1 have made a dumb consul speak. I 
latKk remember, that the first time Volumnius and I wiere 
j».r 446. joined, together in the consulate, he scarce opened- his 
mouth for some months: he had then no tongue, and 
now, you see, he is -grown even eloquent^ a perfect 
orator.” Volumnius , answered, t should haire- been 
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better pleai^;^ instead of your teaching me how to’^^*i^®g 
talk, I ha^ taught you how to fight. The service of ^ 
the republic requires at present an able general, more 
than a fine speaker ; and if you have a mind to know conat. 
which of us understands better the conduct of an army, 
thfit may soon be decided. There are two provinces, 
Samnium and Hetruria ; make your choice, I am reajdy 
to undertake the war in either of them.” At these words 
the soldiers cried out, that they should both in con- . 
junction carry on the war in Hetruria. Volumniiis an- 
swered, ** Since I have already made one mistake, and 
have misrepresented the intention of my colleague, I 
should be sorry to fall into another, by misunderstand- 
ing your inclinations. So put the matter therefore out 
of all doubt : if you would have me stay here, signify it 
by an acclamation.” Instantly the army gave a general 
shout, which was heard in the camp of the enemy, who 
immediately took the alarm, and drew up in order of 
battle. Volumnius without delay marched out to meet 
them ; Appius is said to have hesitated awhile, unde- 
termined whether he should fight or not, till he found 
that his troops were disposed to follow his colleague, in 
defiance of the orders of their own general. But then 
ah emulation for glory and the shame of being obscured 
by a rival, roused him to such a degree, that he exerted 
himself beyond what could have been expected. He 
performed the- part of an able qpd brave commander, 
having first made a vow to Bellona to build her a temple, 
in case he proved victorious. The united Samnites and 
kletrurians were entirely defeated, and their camp taken 
an4 plundered. 

§.'111. This victory put an end to the misunder- 
standing between the two consuls, and they agreed to 
^t - jointly against Hetruria. But Volumnius, by an 
unexpected event, was called back into his pwn pro- 
vince. The Samnites, though ao much exhausted, had 
raised Qew levies. Spread themselves over Campania, and «>'. 

• VOL. II. X 
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ravaged it; which obliged Volumnius (the procbnsulate 
of Fabius and Decius being expired) to has^n to the 
assistance of the Campanians. When he came to the 
fisot of Mount Massicus, in the district of Gales, he 
learned that the- intention of the enemy (who were en- 
camped near the Vulturnus) was to break up their camp 
about midnight, march home, disburden themselves of 
their booty, and then return to make fresh devastations. 
Volumnius made so much expedition, that he came 
upon them, when they were unprepared for battle, slew 
6000 of them, and recovered all the spoil they had 
taken. This success quieted the minds of the people at 
Rome, who had been much alarmed at the last enterprise 
of the Samnites; and they now took into consideration 
the proper means to secure Campania from the like in- 
cursions for the future. It was judged proper to settle 
two colonies, one at the mouth of the Liris, called the 
colony of Minturn®, the other at Sinuessa. However, 
the senate deferred the execution of that design, on ac- 
count of matters of greater importance, which at this 
time indispensably required their immediate attention. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Secti !• Tbe repubfic being alarmed by accounts from Appios of extraordinary pre- 
parations for war by tbe llelrurjans and their allies (the Umbrians, Caals, and Fabius 
Samnites), elect Fabius (the Sftli time) to the coiisulate, and, at his request the ro- «uii 
tniHa grant him Deeius again for a colleague, though the first centuries bare al- l^crius. 
ready voted for Volnmnius. Volumnius himself approves of the request. II. A 
rfvalsbip happens at this time between the patrician and plebeian ladies, for the 
reputation of strict chastity. III. When the time comes for the consuls to take 458. 
the field, tbe senate decree the conduct of the war against the Hetrnrians to Fabips. 

Deeius (to eoroply with tbe humour of his parly, the plebeians) refuses to yield 
that command to his patrician colleague, unless it full to him by lot ; and he ap- 
peals from the senate's decree to the people. The people having heard tbe pleas 
of tbe two competitors, and considered tbe present exigence, determine in favour 
of Fabius ns the greater general. IV. Fabius in his way to the camp being in- 
formed ihat Appius has fortified it in such an extraordinary manner as betrays fear, 
sends orders before him immediately to level the fortifications : and, after his ar- 
rival, instead of shutting up his soldiers within lines, be keeps them in constant 
motion by frequent marches and counter-marches. Before be enters upon action, 
he returns to Rome, but for what reason ia uncertain. The senate, that he may 
be able to contend with the enemy, judging it necessary to strengthen him hy a • 
second army, Fabius desires that his colleague Decins may be the general to com- 
mand it ; which request is griinted. The consuls, having sent Volumnius with 
an army into Samnium, and leaving two other armies encamped near the oity to 
cover it on the side of Hetruria, take the field. The forces of the enemy are di 
vided into two bodies, which encamp separately : one consists of Samnites (who 
bad been driven uni oftlfcir own roantry)and Ganls; tbe other of Hetnirinns and 
Umbrians. Fabius ordering the two armies he had left near Rome to go and ravage 
a part of Hetruria, the Hetrurians and Umbrians inarch away to defend it, and in 
their absence the consuls come to a battle with ihe united Gauls and Samnites. The 
left wing of the Romans, which Dccius commands, being terrified and broken by 
tbe armed chariots used by the Gauls, he, to recover the courage of his men, de- 
votes himself to death in the same manner hi'i father liad done on the like occasion. Devote- 
After this, Fabius obtains a complete victory. V. Before tbe end of the year the inent of 
Samnites raise two new^arraies, which are routed by the forces of Appius, now Uecius. 
praetor of Rome, and the proconsul Volnmnius. Rome is afllictcd by a plague, and 
terrified by prodigies. 


I. Cebtain advice came to Rome, that the Hetru- 
rians had concluded a fresh treaty with thcSamnite.s, 
Umbrians, and Gauls, and that the armies of the four 
nations were already assembled in two camps in Hetru- 
ria, where was only Appius with his troops to make head 
against them. The comitia for the new elections being 
soon after held, Volumnius (who had been recalled from 
Samnium to preside in them), before he took the suf- 
frages of the centuries, put the assembly in mind, that 
they were that day to elect two consuls, who would have 
four nations to contend with : he added, that he doubt- 
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ed no^ but, in so perilous a 'season, they would choose 
the ablest general in the commonwealth to the con- 
sulate t otherwise he would have named a dictator. At 
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T«tfo^ these words, all eyes were immediately turned again 
* 51 . upon Fabius. But when the centuries, first called, had 
— voted for him and for Volumnius, he started difficiil- 
crawi. ties, as formerly, and excused himself on account of 
his age. However, he at length signified his consent, 
I'ivy.b. provided he might again have Decius for his colleague: 

‘ “ He will be a support to my old age. One censorship 
and two consulates, in which Decius and I have been 
already colleagues, have made me know what a happi- 
ness it is to the commonwealth to have her magistrates 
live in concord. It is hard for an old man to suit him- 
self to a new partner in power. It will be much easier 
to communicate my thoughts freely to a friend with 
whom I am thoroughly acquainted.” Volumnius ap- 
proved of Fabius’s request, and made a fine encomium 
upon Decius, insisting much ‘‘ on the great advantages 
which would flow from the harmony* between two ge- 
nerals in such strict friendship.” The day being spent 
in these harangues, the elections were put off to the 
•A 6fth next, and then Fabius* and Deciusf (though the latter 
fA fourth was absent from the assembly) were declared consuls; 
Appius chosen praetor, and Volumnius continued in the 
command of the army in Samnium, with the title of 
proconsul. 

§. II. Ix this crisis of an approaching terrible war, 
the people, being very superstitious, multiplied their 
public acts of devotion ; and these gave rise to a quarrel 
among the Roman ladies. In the ox-market was a 
temple built to the honour of patrician chastity; and 
none of the wives of plebeians, how illustrious soever 
their husbands might be, were ever admitted into it. 
However, Aula Virginia being herself nobly descended, 
and being the wife of the plebeian consul Volumnius, 
claimed a right of assisting at the ceremonies with the 
p^t^cian ladies. And when the latter opposed her pre- 
tPttdi. t^uons, ** What.!, (said she) is my virtue suspected ?j: 
*' iWas I meanly born ? Or have I ^married two husband#?” 
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(Second Marriages were at this time so great a blemisfi ^ 
on the Roman women, that it excluded them the tern- *»■ ' 

pie of chastity.) But all that Virginia could say was to 

no purpose. She was absolutely refused admittance into consul- 
the -sanctuary. Upon this she formed the resolution of 
having a temple dedicated to plebeian chastity ; she di- 
vided a part of her own house from the rest, caused an 
altar to be erected and consecrated in it, and having 
there assembled the plebeian women of the greatest 
distinction, complained to them of the pride of the pa- 
trician dames, told them her design, and pressed them 
to an emulation with those haughty ladies in the point 
of modesty and virtue. This scheme was readily ap- • 
proved, ceremonies were instituted and observed, much 
like those practised in the other temple ; and this fer- 
vour continued for some time ; but at length women of 
little merit and doubtful characters being admitted into 
the assembly, it sunk into disgrace, and no more mention 
was made of plebeian chastity. • 

The same year, the curule aediles (Cn. and Q. Ogul- 
nius) cited some usurers to trial ; and the effects of these 
being, by sentence, confiscated to the public, those ma- 
gistrates purchased, with the produce, brazen gates for 
the Capitol; silver vessels sufficient to furnish three 
tables in the chapel of Jupiter 4 a statue of this god in 
a chariot drawn by four horses, which was placed on 
the pinnacle of his temple ; images of the two infants 
(founders of the city) suckled by a she-wolf. This mo- 
nument they placed at the Ruminal Fig-tree, i. e. in the 
place where had stood the wild fig-tree under which 
Romulus and Remus were said (in the fable concerning 
them) to have been carried by the stream.** 

§. III. When the time came for Fabius and Decius /oma 
to enter upon office, it was natural to suppose that the , 

^ 1^6 aediles, from the same fund, pared with sqtiare stone tlm road from the gate ' 
Capehato the temple of Mars, which was not hr fronk it, at the en&anoe of the Appiata 
Way. Aboot the same lime, iElius and Fol vius^tbe plebeian vdUes, from the money 
raimby Hues laid od tbeYafniers of the public pastare-groands# entertained the people Vi?, b 
with some shows, and preseuted some gold cops to Cores. gl 
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»o laE would be induced by gratitude, as well as by the 

superior merit of his colleague, to compliment 
— — — him with the command of the army in Hetruria, with- 
consul- out drawing lots. But as the patricians made it a pOjnt 
of honour not to permit any other than Fabius to have 
the conduct of the Hetrurian war, the plebeians, pn the 
other hand, would not sutler Fabius to have it, unless' it 
fell to him by lot, lest the patrician consuls should fpr 
the future claim a right of choosing their provinces, and 
the pacific-minded Decius was compelled to go with the 
stream of his party. The question being carried against 
him in the senate, he appealed to the people in comitia. 

. There the two competitors each pleaded his own cause 
in few words, and more in the language of soldiers 
than of orators. “ What ! (said Fabius) have I planted 
a tree, and shall another gather the fruits of it ? It was 
[ who first opened a way into Hetruria through the 
Ciminian Forest, till then deemed impracticable. To 
what purpose dU the people force me, at my age, to 
put myself at the helm of affairs, if they intended to 
give the conduct of the war to another?” After this 
he fell by degrees to complain of his own choice of a 
colleague, who seemed rather to be an adversary than a 
friend, and to repent of the concord in which they had 
lived together during their partnerships in office. And 
he concluded with assuring the assembly, that, notwith- 
standing any thing he had said, he pretended to no 
other right to command in the present war, than what 
their opinion of his abilities should give him ; and that 
as he had submitted his cause to the determination of the 
senate, he was equally ready to abide by the decision of 
the people. 

Decius began his harangue with complaining of the 
partiality of the senate, who, he said, envied the ple- 
]t^ns every degree of honour: he then pleaded 'the 
'itstablisHed custom of the consuls drawing lots for their 
provinces *, after which, he thus proceeded : ** Did the 
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question relate only to the honouring of Fdbius* he biM 
so well dmrved of the public, and I in particular am do.^ 

much obliged to him, that I should never be backward 

to contribute to his glory, if I could do it without shame cooiui. 
and disgrace to myself. But who can be so blind as 
not to see, that if, in the case of a dangerous war, the 
conduct of it be given to one of the consuls without 
drawing lots, the other must be deemed insufficient, 
useless, and supernumerary ? Fabius boasts of his ex- 
ploits in Jletruria, and Decius is ambitious of being able 
to boast of the like exploits ; and perhaps it may be his 
fortune to extinguish that fire which Fabius only co- 
vered, and which has often since broke out afresh. As 
for honours and rewards, I shall be ever ready to yield 
them to my colleague, out of respect to his age and dig- 
nity ; but when the question is of difficulties and dan- 
gers, I can neveV willingly yield these either to him or 
to any other.” When Decius had ended, Fabius made 
only this short reply : “ I desire, Rq^nans, that before 
you decide on the present dispute, you will hearAp- 
pius’s letters read.” This said, he left the assembly. 
Appius, in his letters, had painted the dangers with 
which the republic was threatened in very lively co- 
lours; and there needed no more to induce the comitia 
to have recourse to the surest remedy. 'The people 
instantly and unanimously determined, that the con- 
duct of the war in Hetruria should be committed to 
Fabius. 

§. IV. And now all the Roman youth were eager to i-i'y. 
ijerve under the command of so able a general. But he, c.' a. 
m);her to dispel the public fears by a show of confidence, 
or to prevent any associates being joined with him, de- 
clared, that he would take no stronger a reinforcement 
to the army, than 4000 foot, and 600 horse. With 
these he marched towards the camp, which the fearful 
Appius was still strengthening with new fortificationfi. 

Not far from it he met a detachment, sent to cut wqod 
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BOMB ® Wfeighbouring forest. “ Whither are you going* 
B.0%1. said Fabius. They answered, ** To the forest, 

for wood to fortify the camp .” — “ What ! (cried the ge- 
€oq«ui. neral) is it not already fortified?” — “Doubtless it is 
(replied the soldiers) ; and we are surrounded by a double 
ditch and a double rampart, yet we are still afraid,”- — 

You have wood enough (said Fabius) ; return to the 
camp, and level the rampart.” The detachment imme- 
diately returned, and put the consul’s orders in execu- 
tion, which much alarmed both the army and it^general, 
till the workmen informed them, that what they were 
doing was by the command of Fabius, who would soon 
be in the camp. Fabius arrived the same day ; and the 
next, Appius set out for Rome, to take possession of the 
praetorship, to which he had been chosen, as an employ- 
ment better suited to his talents and capacity than the 
command of an army. 

Fabius observed a quite different conduct from that of 
his predecessor. Instead of shutting up his soldiers 
within fortifications, he kept them in continual motion. 
He said, nothing was more healthful for soldiers than a 
frequent change of place, and to march from one coun- 
try to another; and indeed he obliged them often to 
make as long marches as was possible at that time of the 
year, for the winter was not yet over, and by this means 
he gave his troops an air of confidence. 

But before the season permitted him to enter upon 
action, he went back to Rome, either of his own motion, 
or by invitation of the senate. (Some authors say, that 
Appius at his return had made a dreadful representation 
of the forces of the enemy, and had urged the necessity 
of sending either Decius or Volumnius with a second 
army to his assistance ; and they add, that Decius had 
upon this occasion declared it to be his opinion, that 
F^^bius .ought to be left at full liberty to determine cop- 
/ c^ing the wants of hi? army, and the interest pf the 
-'V republic; and had moved, that he might be sent for to 
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Rome, to give his judgment of the state of aiflairs*) 
When Fahius arrived, he gave such an account of things ^ 
to the senate and people, as neither to increase the -- — 
apprehensions of the republic, nor to let her sleep in se> eonsai- 
ourity. As to another general s being joined with him, 
he said, he should acquiesce in it, on account of the fears 
of others, not his own, nor because he had thought the 
republic to be in any danger; but then he desired that 
Decius might be the person : ** How is it possible that 
I should /orget the good intelligence in which we for- 
merly lived? There is no man that I can prefer before 
him. With him I shall never want forces, nor have too 
many enemies to deal with. But if my colleague has . 
other views, and cares not to act in conjunction with 
me, I am willing that Volumnius be sent in his stead.’’ 

The senate, the people, and Decius himself, left the 
matter wholly to ihe determination of Fabius. Decius 
declared, that he was ready to go either to Samnium or 
Hetruria, as his colleague thought best; a declaration so 
pleasing to the assembly, and which spread such a joy 
among them, that they congratulated one another as if 
victory had been already gained, and they were decreeing 
their generals a triumph, not the conduct of a war. 

Before the consuls left Rome, they sent away the 
proconsul Volumnius into Saipnium, and, m order to 
cover the city on the side of Hetruria, directed two 
camps to be pitched, one on the hill Vaticanus, close by 
the Janiculum, the other in the country of the Falisci. 

After these regulations they set out for Hetruria, and 
upon the road received the news of the total defeat of a 
l^ion which Fabius had left under the command of 
Sdpio, near old Clusium. A numerous body of those 
Gauls called Senones had surrounded the Romans, and 
cut them all off. However, the consuls were not dis- 
couraged by this accident. Their army consisted of 
foUr legions, a good number of Roman knights, a thou- 
satid Campanian horse, and a body of auxiliaries more 
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Ro m“e numerous than the forces of the Romans. They di- 
^ >nto two parts, and encamped separately, but 
~ " ■ not far from each other, in the plain of Sentinuin^ about 
eoMui- four miles from the enemy. It is said, that the army of 
Livy, Gauls and Samnites, who encamped together, con- 
^‘^'•sisted of 143,330 foot, and 46,000 horse. What thb 
number was of the Hetrurians and Umbrians (who 
jointly made another camp) is not told. It was agreed 
among these confederates, that the Gauls and Samnites 
only should engage the Romans in the field, whilst the 
Hetrurians and Umbrians attacked their two camps. 
Fabius had notice, by deserters, of this design ; and in 
, order to disconcert it, and make a diversion, he sent di- 
rections to the proprmtors, Fulvius and Posthumius, 
who were encamped near Rome, to march their two 
armies into Hetruria, and ravage it. This stratagem 
had the desired effect. The Hetrurians and Umbrians 
hastened to the relief of the poor people, whose houses 
were plundered, and lands laid waste ; and, during their 
absence, the consuls brought the Gauls and Samnites 
to a battle. This is the first time that we read of .armed 
chariots used in the wars of Italy. The Gauls surprised 
the Romans, soon after the action began, with this new 
way of fighting. Not only the Roman cavalry, but the 
infantry tdb of the left wjng, which Decius commanded, 
was disordered, and entirely broken by them ; nor could 
he by his utmost efforts engage his terrified soldiers to 
rally. In this extremity he remembered the example of 
his father, and in the very same manner devoted himself 
to the Dii Manes to save his army. Assisted by M. 
Livius the pontifex, he performed the same ceremonies, 
pronounced the same form of words, and rushed un- 
armed among the enemy. The loss of the general 
usually occasions the defeat of his troops; but such was 
t^^uperstition of the Romans, that the death of their 
^eral, in this way of sacrifice, gave ihem new cou- 
rage. The pontifex, who was himself a brRve. soldier, 
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took advantage of thw pr^udices, put himself at 
head, and easily brought them to renew the attack, in ^ m. 
whichl&iey were seconded by some troops, sent by Fa? . ‘ 
biua from the rear, under the command of his two lieu- 
tenants. The fortune of the day quickly changed in 
favour of the Romans in the left wing. 

In the mean time, Fabius, who had hitherto done lit- 
tle more than act upon the defensive, artfully managing 
his troops till the first fury of the Samnites was abated, 
now ordered his cavalry to wheel about, flank the wings 
of the enemy, and be ready to charge upon a signal 
given. He then began to press upon the enemy in 
front; and as soon as he perceived that their strength . 
was greatly exhausted, he made horse and foot, troops 
of reserve, all charge at once; nor could the Samnites 
sustain the shock ; they fled to their camp, leaving the 
Gauls by themselves to make good the fight. 

To break the Gauls, who yet kept the ground, Fa- 
bius detached a body of 500 Campanian horse to fetch a 
compass, and fall upon their rear, commanding the prin- 
cipes4}f the second legion to follow this detachment of 
horse, and wherever they should see the enemy’s ranks 
broken by them, to press on, and hinder the Gauls from 
rallying. This motion succeeded so well, that the 
Gauls were at length defeated., ' 

In the mean time Fabius forced the camp of the Sam- 
nites, and made a terrible slaughter there. Twenty-five 
thousand of the enemy were killed in the action of this 
day, and 8000 taken prisoners. Among the formpr was 
Gellius’Egnatius, an eminent Samnite commander, who 
by his negotiations had brought about the formidable 
alliance of the four nations. The Romans lost of the 
left wing 7000 men, and 1200 in the right. The 
consul’s first care, after the victory, was to perfiwm a 
promise he had made in the beat of the battle, to burn 
the spoils of the enemy in honour to Jupiter the Con- 
queror., He than caused search to be made for the body 
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^oME ofl^ecius, which being hidden under heaps of the s1ain« 
could not be discovered that day, but the day following 
was found ; due obsequies were performed for the dead 
hero, and Fabius spoke his funeral oration. • 

As for the propraetors, Fulvius and Posthumius, they 
gained great advantage in Hetruria; and the proconsul 
Volumnius obtained a considerable victory over the 
Samnites at the foot of Mount Tifernus. But notwith- 
standing all these victories, neither Samnites nor Hetru- 
rians were yet brought into subjection. The latter took 
courage, and assembled fresh forces as soon as Fabius 
left the country, so that he was obliged to lead his army 
thither again. A new victory obtained over them was 
the last of this hero’s exploits, in the station of chief 
commander. 

Fabius had a son whose surname was Gurges, or the 
Gulf, an appellation given him on account of his exces- 
sive intemperance in his youth. This man afterward 
corrected his way ofliving, and though he never equalled 
his father in any kind of merit, became worthy of public 
offices. He was now curule sedile, and in order to wipe 
off the shame of his past excesses, turned a zealous re- 
former of manners. He brought before the tribunal of 
the people accusations of adultery against great numbers 
of women of distinction, who, being convicted, were 
condemned to pecuniary fines. The money arising from 
these fines, he consecrated to the building of a temple 
to Venus near the great Circus. 

§. V. Before the end of this year the Samnites brought 
two new armies into the field in different places, and 
even acted on the offensive. Upon which Appius the 
prastor was dispatched from Rome to put himself at the 
head of those troops which Decius had commanded, 
was ordered to go to the assistance of the pro- 
consul Volumnius. These two generals have united 
their fbr6es, defeated the enemy (whom they had con- 
strained to join theirs) in a pitched battle fought in 
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the Campi Stellates in Campania. The Samnites lost 
16^300 men. ^ B.aw. 

Rome had never before made war in so many places 
at the sa(ne time with more success. But in the midst 
of her rejoicings for such signal victories, she was visited ^ 
with a dreadful plague. It was a melancholy contrast, 
as Orosius observes, to behold the triumphal procession 
of Fabius, often interrupted by funerals; and the ap-io.c.'3i. 
plauses of the people by the lamentations of those who 
bewailed the dead or the dying. 

Prodigies were never in greater plenty than this year. 

In three days there flowed successively, from the altar 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, three diflerent liquors ; the first 
day blood, the second honey, and the third milk ; and 
in divers places it rained earth. The augurs and Sibyl- 
line books were consulted upon these imaginary prog- 
nostics, and the jby for past victories was much damped 
by the present calamity, and by the apprehension of im- 
pending evils. 
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459. Sect. I. L. Posthumins (llie feeood time) ond M. Aliline Regulne are dioseii con* 
suls. PoRtbamiuE falling; siok, the war is carried on against the Samiiites bj Ati* 
lios at the bead of onij one consoltr armj. The Samnites have tbe^vantage in 
this oampaign, till Posthuniins, being recovered, brings a second Roman army into 
the field; they then retire, and leave their country open to be pillaged. While 
Postbumin.s is employed in taking some of tbeir towns, Atilius marches to the re* 
lief of Luceria (in Apulia), besieged (as ho was told) by the Samnites. He meefa 
the enemy in his way, and comes to a battle with them, the sooccss of which is 
such, that neither army cares to try a second engagement. Their silnation how- 
ever forces them to it; and then Atilius, by singular bravery and skill, obtains the 
victory. II. In the mean time Posthumius, without orders from the senate, leaves 
Samnium, and inarches into Hetmria, where he reduces three of the lucomoniesio 
sue for peace. Nevertheless, tlie fathers, at his return to Rome, refuse him it 
triumph, because of his irregular proceedings. lie obtains it however by the fa- 
4(jo. voor of the people. III. In the new consulate of L. Papirius Cursor (son of the 
famous Popirius) and Sp. Carvilius, theSamnite war is continued. The Samnites 
make 16,000 of their soldiers bind themselves by oaths and imprecations to oon* 
qncr or die. Thidr whole army consists of 36,000. While Carvilius lays siege 
to Cominiuin, in the eastern extremity of Samnium, Papirius leads his forces against 
the formidable army of the enemy, encamped near Aqnilonia in Hirpinia. He 
gains the victory by the new stratagem of making the muleteers and other servants 
of his army (whom be mounted upon mules, and sent to some distance^ appear k 
the heat of the action, like a new army come to his assistance. IV. Carvilius takes 
Cotninium ; after which the two consuls join their forces tb complete the destrue- 
tion of the Samnites. 13ut the war breaking out Bfn3sh in Hetruria, Carvilius 
leads his army into that country, and reduces the enemy to buy a truce for a year. 
Sun-dial. Both the consuls have triumphs. In this year a sun-dial is the first time seen at 
Rome. V. A new regulation is made at Rome, relating to the guardianship of 
orphans, and another relating to the public games. 

Tew of §. I. The republic had now been forty- eight years in war 
4S8. " with the Samnites, almost without interruption ; and 
though the latter had been so often vanquished, they did 
not relinquish the hope of being finally the conquerors. 
Four times (says Livy) they had been defeated the very 
last year; they had lost, their ablest general ; they saw 
their allies in the same adverse fortune as themselves ; 
they could neither by their own strength, nor by foreign 
aid, maintain their ground ; yet they did not desist from 
the war : they were never weary of fighting, even un- 
fortunately, in the defence of liberty : they chose rather 
to be vanquished than not strive for victory. 

T.ofR. So considerable were the preparations they made to 
take the field once more, that the senate thoughtdt ne- 
isethcoB. eessary to employ against them both the new consuls, 
uv^kioAl^Posthumius Megellus * andM. Atilius Regulus: bht, 

• ^sthumius fallitil' Ei<^, Atilius was di^tched 
condiim.. without him, to attack the enemy before they could get 
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out of Samnium. The two armies met just ugon the 
confines of Campania; and here the consul was no^ 
sooner encamped than the Samnites formed the bold de- 
sign of ^rcing his lines. By the help of a very thick conwi. 
fog they approached the Roman camp, surprised the ad- 
vahc^ guards, made themselves masters of the Decu- 
man gate, and penetrated as far to the quaestor’s tent, 
where the military chest was kept. The alarm reach- 
ing to the general’s quarters, he awaked, put himself at 
the head of some manipuli, and, in short, repulsed the 
enemy, but durst not pursue them for fear of an ambush. 
Though this enterprise of the Samnites did not prove 
successful, yet the courage with which they had felt 
themselves animated to make the attempt gave them new 
confidence ; and they kept the Romans so closely shut 
up, that they could not enter Samnium, to live there 
upon free quarter: 

The disadvantageous situation of Atilius’s army 
alarmed the senate and people at Rome ; so that Post- 
humius, though not perfectly recovered, thought himself 
obliged to set out for Samnium with the two legions al- 
lotted him. Upon his arrival the Samnites, being in no 
condition to make head against two consular armies, de- 
camped in haste, and left their country open to be pil- 
laged. Posthumius applied himself to the besieging of Lwy, 
towns, and took. Milionia an^ Triventum ; the latter 
without fighting. 

Atilius met with more difficulties and danger in his 
expeditions. Having received intelligence that the Sam- 
nites were besieging Luceria in Apulia, he hastened to 
its relief, but^ound the enemy in his way. The two 
armies came to an engagement, in which the Romans 
sufiered most ; and this misfortune so mightily dejected 
them, that they passed the night in great uneasiness, ex- 
p^ting every moment to see the enemy approach to 
fime. their lines, But it happened on the olher hand, 
thM the Samnites were no less terrified, an4 thought 
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of returning home. The difficulty -was, how to 
^ put their design in execution, because the' place where' 
■ — .they were posted waa a kind of dfefile and much con- 
eouoi. fined, and the Romans were between them and Samnium. 
•'»p. They resolved at length to go directly towards the' Ro- 
man camp, endeavour to march along by the side of it, 
and make the plain. The consul, imagining that the 
enemy was come to attack him, gave orders to his le- 
gions to prepare for battle, and to follow him out of the 
camp. But though the officers were ready enough to' 
obey him, the soldiers were so fatigued and intimidated, 
that he could not, even by soft words, prevail with them' 
to stir. In the mean time the Samnites drew near, and 
the Roman soldiers pretended to discern, that they were 
loaded with stakes, as if they meant to form a palisade 
round the camp. The consul hereupon expostulated 
with his men on the disgrace of sufleiing themselves to 
be shut up in their camp to starve there ; and shame at 
length made them march out, though very slowly and 
unwillingly. The motion of the Romans was a disap- 
pointment to the Samnites, for they had hoped to avoid 
a battle; however, when they found it necessary to' 
fight, they prepared for it; and thus two coward armies 
were brought to an engagement entirely against their in- 
clinations. < The Romans gave ground, and would have 
Red into their intrenchm^nts ; but Atilius ordering some 
troops of horse to the rear of his infantry, with direc-* 
tions to kill every Roman who should attempt to enter 
the camp, the runaways were hereby brought to rally 
and renew the fight. The victory at length fell to the 
Romans, after they had lost 7300 men. Atilius' soon 
after, in his march homeward, met with a body of Sam- 
nites, who, having made an incursion into the coun- 
try of the Volsci, and brought thence a considerable 
booty and many Roman prisoners, were marching 
home in great disorder ; he cut them In piepes; - re- 
covered the booty, and released the captives. ARct 
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this, he returned ta Rome, to preside at the new*Ymror 

■ . • ROME 

elections. . 

■ A triumph he was. refused for two reasons," for hav-— 
ing lost so many men in the battle, and for having re> 
leased his prisoners on the sole condition of their pass- 
ing under the yoke. 

§. II. The other consul, Posthumius, because he^jj- 
could find no employment for his troops in Samnium, <=• 
marched them without any order from the senate into 
Hetruria. Here he defeated the Volsinienses, took 
Russellae by assault, and reduced Volsinii, Perusia, and 
Aretium (three principal cities) to sue for jjeace. The 
senate granted them a truce of forty years, on condi- 
tion of their paying each 500,000 pounds of brass into 
the treasury of the republic. For these exploits the 
consul, without gcruple, petitioned the senate for a 
triumph ; not that he expected the fathers would grant 
it, but because it was customary, on such occasions, to 
make the first application to them. Some opposed his re- 
quest, on pretence that he had not taken the field early 
enough ; others, because he had left his province with- 
out the senate’s direction. Posthumius, perceiving that 
the members who made these objections were influenced 
partly by their enmity to him, partly by their fnendship 
for the other consul (whom, having met with the like 
refusal, they would console, by 'putting his colleague on 
the same foot with him), frankly addressed the house in 
these terms : “ Conscript fathers, I shall not have my 
mind so wholly possessed with the remembrance and 
contemplation of your majesty, as to forget that I am a 
„ consul. The wars which I undertook, I have conducted 
with success ; I have subdued Samnium and Hetruria ; 

I have obtained for the republic victory and peace ; and 
now, in right of the same authority by which I made 
war, I will triumph.” This said, he left the assembly. 

A contest hereupon arose among the tribunes of the 

< Tha Fut. Cip. giva Aliliof a triumph over lha Vaboaaa and Samnita). 

VOr.. II. Y ^ 
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ROME • some said, they would forbid his triumph, as 

«!». unprecedented, and of bad example; others declared 

jV 11 • mi /V • 

they would support him m his pretension. 1 he airair 

c^sui- came at length before the people ; and Posthum i us was 
summoned to the assembly. He put them in mind, 

• In 30*. ft jjjg consuls Valerius and Horatius,* and lately 
Marcius Rutilus, father of one of the present censors, 
had triumphed, not by the authority of the senate, but 
by the will of the people.” He added, “ that, if he had 
not known that some of the tribunes, mere vassals to 
the nobles, would have employed their veto against his 
bill, he should have made his first application to the 
comitia ; for that the good pleasure and favour of the 
people, unanimous, did, and ever would with him, sup- 
ply the place of all decrees and commands.” The next 
day, contrary to the will of the whole senate, and in 
i Ad- spite of the opposition of seven of the tribunes,'|' the 
into revs* consul, aided by the other three, obtained the honours 
siouein. triumph; and the people solemnized the day with 

extraordinary rejoicings. 

Fast. By a census taken this year, the number of Roman 
citizens, fit to bear arms, appeared to be 262,322. Livy 
transfers this census to the next year, and calls the lus- 
trum that followed it the nineteenth, reckoning only 
from the institution (in |he year 3 lO) of the censorship ; 
and even then there is’ the difference of one between 
his reckoning and that of the Fasti; according to which 
the census of this year was the twentieth, and the lus-‘ 
trum the thirtieth. 

ROME To L.Papirius Cursor (son of the famous hero 

B.^^. name, five times consul) and Sp. Carvilius were' 

transferred the consular fasces. Atilius, the late consul, 
coihbu obtained the praetorship. His colleague Posthumius, 
Livy.b. to avoid a trial before the people, to which a certain tri- 

10.C.47. 

Livy, at the end of thin account* acquaints us* that there is no certainty ooneern- 
Jfig the military actions of this year* or the' commataders who performed ucm ; and 
' he mentions some particnlars* as related by Claudius* others as related by Fabius* 
which are not b the f^^oing narrati?e* but are in some things inconsistent with it. 
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bune, named Scantius, had cited him [probably for hav- 
ing left his province without orders], engaged Carvilius ^ 
to appoint him one of his lieutenants. — ^ 

At this time the Samnites, to make another vigorous ccdmi- 
efTort, published a new law, importing that whoever, of 
an age fit to bear arms, should not appear in the field on 
a summons from the general, or should leave the service 
without permission, his head should be devoted to Jupi- 
ter ( i. e. it should be lawful for any one to kill him 
wherever found) : and they appointed Aquilonia [a town 
of Hirpinia situated between Beneventum and Luceria] 
to be the place of rendezvous. 

A numerous army being by this means assembled, the 
general caused to be erected, in the centre of the camp, 
a tent or booth 200 feet square, covered on the top 
with linen cloth, and so close on all sides, that nothing 
of what passed within could be seen by those without. 

Here sacrifices were offered according to an old cere- 
monial, which Ovius Paccius, an old priest, pretended 
to have found in an old linen book. This rite being 
performed, the general summoned all the principal men, 
men distinguished either by their birth or exploits, and 
introduced them one by one into the tent. Here, to 
their unspeakable terror, they beheld altars ,surrounded 
with slaughtered victims, and^centurions standing by 
with drawn swords, and each person introduced was 
led to the altars more like a victim than an assistant 
at a sacrifice. Immediately was administered to him 
an oath of secrecy as to every thing he should hear or 
see in that place ; after which, he was constrained to 
pronounce a curse upon himself, his family, and his 
posterity, if he did not follow wherever the generals 
should lead him to fight, if he ever fled himself, or if 
be did not kill those whom he should see flying. Some 
of the first refusing to swear, were instantly killed; 
and their bodies thrown among the carcasses of the 
victims, were, to those who followed, an effectual lesson 

Y 2 * 
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Yenrof to complv. Of tlic principal men of the Saftnnites, 

HOME , , ... .1 

when they had all gone through this ceremony, the 
general selected ten, commanding that each of these 
consul- should, for the service, choose,* out of his acquaintance, 
the man upon whose bravery he could most rely, and 
that this man should choose another, of whom he had 
the like opinion, and so on, each man chosen choosing 
another, till the number of 1 6,000 was coiVlpleted. 
These were called the linen legion f'/egto linteata), 
I'rom the covering of the tent where the nobility were 
sworn ; and they had finer helmets and bucklers than 
the rest of the troops, amounting to above 20,000, who, 
nevertheless, made a fine appearance. ^ 

b ' 10 While these things were doing, Carvilius, at the head 
'■ •■'y- of the army which Atilius had left near Interamna, 
made his way towards Samnium ; and his first exploit 
was the taking of Amiternum, a city ofSabinia, belong- 
ing to the Samnites. Papirius in the mean time has- 
tened the new levies at Rome, and as soon as his le- 
gions were complete, entered upon action. He took 
Furconia (Livy calls it, Duronia) in the neighbourhood 
of Amiternum, and then joining his colleague, they went 
together to ravage that part of the Volscian territory, 
which wa^ under the domination of the Samnites. After 
this, Carvilius preparedc to lay siege to Cominium, in 
the extremity of the eastern part of Samnium ; and Pa- 
pirius marched to Aquilonia, where the main strength 
of the Samnites was assembled. 

Papirius, after some slight skirmishes with the enemy, 
acquainted his colleague, by a messenger, that he in- 
tended to give battle the next day, in case the auspices 
were favourable ; and desired him to press the siege of 
Cominium vigorously, that no detachments might be 
sent from thence to strengthen the Samnite army. Then 
calling his troops together, he exhorted them " not to 

t This seems (o be tbc incaoing of LiTjr’s words; ** Decein norainalis ab impera* 
lorcj cis dictam, ut vir virain legereiii, donee sexdecim inillium nnmeriim oonfo- 
tiissent.** 

m 
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fear the enemy for the extraordinary methods they had /oVe 
taken to make themselves valiant;” told them, “that^^j-jj 

oaths, extorted by fear and violence, would never give 

true courage;” put them in mind of his father’s victory ••ojoui- 
over the Samnite army, which had “ made themselves 
fine, as these had done, with proud crests to their hel- 
mets, and magnificent bucklers.” Animated by' these 
words, 4he soldiers with one voice called out to lead 
them to battle: nay, so universal was the desire of 
coming to an engagement, that one of the pullarii, or 
keepers of the chickens, made a false report of their be- c'.-w'. 
haviour, and declared, that they had leaped presently 
out of their cage, and fed so greedily, as to let some of 
their meat drop out of their mouths upon the pavement: 
good omens these, but the facts were not true. The T'iim- 
general seemed oyerjoyed at the augury, and ordered son"- 
preparations to be made for fighting. 'When, the next ' 
day, he had assigned his several officers their posts, and 
had made all the proper dispositions to charge the enemy, 
his nephew Papirius, a youth born in an age (says Livy) 
when men were not yet acquainted with that philosophjf 
which teaches a contempt of the gods, discovered to him 
the error he was in; and he did this at the instigation 
of some Roman knights, who had overheard the keepers 
of the chickens disputing about the augury of that day. 

The general answered, “ I commend your pious zeal 
and care: but if the augur has given a false account, 
the vengeance will fall upon his head alone. The au- 
gury, as reported to me, was good and fortunate for the 
Roman people.” He then commanded, that the keepers v»i. 
of the chickens should be placed at the head of the first 
line; and before the two armies came to a close engage- ' 
ment, he who had made the false report was killed by 
an unknown hand [probably by order of the consul]. 

The news being brought to Papirius, he pretended to 
consider it as a stroke from heaven. “ The gods are 
with us (he cried), their vengeance has spent itself on 
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ROME head.” In the beginning of the action the 

B c*«9« especially those who had bound themselves 

by oath not to fly, made a vigorous resistance; till on a 
comIii. sudden they perceived at some distance a cloud of dust, 
such as is wont to be raised by the march of a cons^era* 

b. io.c. bie army. This dust was caused by the servants and 

muleteers of the Roman camp, whom Papirius had 
ordered one of his officers to mount upon msrtes and 
beasts of burden, and lead them, together with some 
* manipuli of the allies, by roundabout ways, to the top 
of a neighbouring hill, from whence they were to fall 
Frontini upon the enemy in the heat of the battle. These troops 
i.'c. i, ■ had provided themselves with branches of trees, which 
they had trailed along the ground, to raise the greater 
dust. Nothing could be seen but the tops of some 
standards and lances, and something like cavalry, which 
seemed to flank a body of infantry on each side. Both 
armies were deceived by this appearance; and the better 
to carry on the deceit, Papirius himself pretended to 
be surprised, and cried out with an air of joy, “ Comi- 
nium must certainly be taken, and my colleague is come 
to my assistance. Courage, soldiers, let us make haste 
to gain the victory, before another army can arrive to 
share the glory of the day.” Then making the signal 
for his cavalry to charge, they instantly gave the reins ' 
to their horses, drove full speed through the files of the 
infantry (that widened and made room for that purpose) 
upon the enemy’s battalions, and quickly put them to 
oros. the rout. Twelve thousand of the Samnites, according 

c. '«. to Orosius, were slain; but, according to Livy, above 

30 , 000 ; and Aquilonia, whither most of the fugitives 
fled for shelter, was soon after taken. 

It is recorded (says Livy) that Papirius, whether from 
natural temper, or from a confidence of success, shewed, 
in the important battle of this day, a cheerfulness, such 
as had hardly ever been seen in any other general on a 
like occasion. From the Same strength of mind it was,^ 
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that a doubtful augury could not divert him from fight- vearof 
ing, and that, in the heat of action, when it was custom- 
ary for commanders to vow temples to the gods, hefl^l^' 
only vowed, that, in case of victory, he would make to 
Jupiter a libation of wine mixed with honey; before he 
tasted wine himself. The gods were pleased with the *>. w.’ 
vow, and turned the bad omens to good. duq. 

§. iw Carvilius was preparing to make a vigorous 
attack upon Cominium, according to the agreement be- 
tween him and his colleague, when he received a letter 
which Papirius had wrote to him before the battle, with 
notice that the Samnites had sent away a large detach- 
ment of their army to relieve the place.' Upon this 
news he dispatched Brutus Scasva, with the first legion 
and twenty cohorts of auxiliaries, to meet the Samnitc 
reinforcement, with orders to amuse or fight them whcrc- 
ever he should find them. In the mean time, with the 
rest of his army he gave an assault to the town, and 
took it. The besieged, to the number of 15,400, sur- 
rendered at discretion, 4380 had been slain. 

Such was the success at Cominium and Aquilonia. 

Both these towns were given up to the soldiers to be 
plundered, and then were burnt. The two detachments 
did not come to an engagement; for that of the Sam- 
nites being recalled when within seven miles of Comi- 
nium, Brutus Scseva did not meet with it. 

After these conquests, the two armies encamped to- 
gether; but in a council of war it being judged expe- 
dient to push the advantages gained over the Sainnites, 
to the total reduction of them, by taking the rest of their 
cities, Carvilius went to lay siege to Volana (in Lucania, 
near Cape Palinurus), dependent doubtless on the Sam- 
nites; and Papirius to attempt the conquest ofSepinum, 
a town situated at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
head of the Tamarus. 

The news of the great success of the Roman arms in c. 
uSamnium was the more agreeable at Rome, as an ac- 
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HOME count came at the same time, that the Hetrurians were 
B take arms again ; which account wte soon 

after confirmed by deputies sent from some cities in al- 

consii. liance with the republic. Nor was this all ; the Falisci, 
who were the nearest neighbours to Rome on the side 
of Hetruria, revolted, and joined the enemy. It was 
necessary therefore to recall one of the consuls, with his 
army, from Samnium ; they were ordered to cast lots 
for the conduct of the Hetrurian war, and it fell to Car- 
« vilius, who by this time had taken Volana, Palumbinum^ 
and Hdlrculaneum from the Samnitcs. 

Papirius, after the departure of his colleague, took 
Sepinum by assault, and gave the booty to his soldiers. 
He then returned to Rome, full of glory, in the month 
of February, and' was honoured with a triumph. The 
*• rich spoils taken from the Samnites made his procession 
very magnificent. Papirius had brought away from the 
conquered countries 2,533,000 pounds weight of brass,'* 
and 1330 pounds weight of silver. But though these 
riches swelled the pomp of the victor’s triumph, he lost 
the good-will of his soldiers, by giving all into the public 
treasury. And the people’s discontent was yet greater, 
when a tax came to be laid upon them to pay his troops, 
which might have been satisfied by distributing among 
riin. them a part of that wealth. Papirius on this occasion 
c.'to. dedicated a temple (to (Juirinus) which his father, when 
dictator, had vowed. He adorned it with the fine spoils 
taken from the Samnites. Upon this temple was also 
fixed, a sundial, the first ever seen at Rome. Anaxi- 
menes, the Milesian, had many years before, as Pliny 
tells us, discovered the secret, but the invention had not 
reached to Rome. The Romans for a long while marked 
only the rising and setting of the sun ; afterward they 
observed the hour of noon, but in a very gross manner. 
When the sun shined between the rostra and the house 
ap|Joihted for the reception of ambassadors, one of the 

^ Between 6 and 7000L sterling. 
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consul’s heralds used to proclaim with a loud voice, that , 
it was Aid-day. But now they could mark the several 4*. 
hours of the day ; and the water-clock, invented soon . 7 
after, enabled them to reckon the hours of the night. JoiMi. 

As soon as Papirius had triumphed, he left Rome 
again, to lead his troops into the territory of Vescia, 
which the Samnites still infested, and there he passed *•««• 
the rest of the winter. In the mean time, Carvilius, in 
Hetruria, took Troilium by assault, and reduced the 
Falisci to sue for peace. He granted them, however, ♦ 
no more than a year’s truce, and for that he mad! them 
pay dear. After this he returned to Rome, and had a 
triumph. He brought with him 3g0,(X)0 asses of brass* 
for the public treasury, without reckoning a consider- 
able sum which he reserved to build a temple to Fortune. 

And he gave besides to each private soldier of the foot Aidcin 
102 pounds of brass,'* and twice that sum to each centu- I'urtunK. 
rion and horseman ; a small present, but well received, 
and which the remembrance of Papirius’s parsimonious 
conduct made still more agreeable ; and by this means he 
became popular enough to prevail with the people to drop u^j. 
the prosecution, which the tribune Scantius had begun c.*?'. 
against Posthumius, one of the consuls of the last year. 

§. V. It was probably at this time that Atilius, the 
other consul of the last year, *jow prastor, made a new 
law relating to guardianships. * The twelve tables had 
not provided for those orphans whose fathers died in- 
testate, and who had no near relation to take upon him 
the guardianship of them. The Atilian law ordained, •** 
that the praetor and the tribunes of the people should 
by a plurality of voices assign such orphans a guardian. 

At the same time the curule aediles published an or- 
dinance, that those who had received crowns, as the 
reward of their military exploits, might wear them at nvy, 
the public games; and that palm-branches should bec'.«i;! 
put in the hands of the victors in those games. 

# ' 1269/. 7i. ()</. Arbathoot. ^ 6s, 7d, Arbutbnol. 
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461 , Sect. I. Q. Fubius Gurges (son of Fnbius Maximus) is obosen to the consolate, 
though his father had opposed his promotion. The colleague given him is Junius 
Brutus Scacva. Neither the one nor the other is well qualified to oonduet an ariiij. 
Junius hoMTever being well assisted by Carvilius, the late consul, makes a success- 
ful expcdilion against the Falisci in Ifvtruria. But Gurges, through his ill con- 
duct, is shamefiilly vanquished in a baltle with the Samnites. The people of Uoroe 
having resolved to punish him, old Fabius pacifies them, by ofTciing to serve under 
bis son the remainder of the campaign. Gurges, assisted by bis father's counsel, 
obtains a glorious victory over the enemy; and Pontius, the famous 8amoilo 
general, is taken prisoner. If. The Romans, to put a stop to the plague, send 
A snake ambassadors to bring from Epidaurus the god ASsculapius, worshipped there under 
iiniiorteil the form of a serpent. Ilf. The god arrives in the beginning of the next consulate 
of Poslbumins (now the third time chosen) and Junius Bratus Bubulcns. Post- 
tlie faumiugiliroudly assumes to himself the conduct of the war in Samnium, without 

]il.igue. drawing lots with his oolleaguo, or waiting for a decree of the senate in his favour. 

When he comes into the field, he, contrary lo the will of the senate, obliges Fabius 
Gurges, now proconsul, lo desist from tiie siege of Cominium (which had been 
retaken by tic Samnites), and leave it to him. lie takes that town and another. 
The senate, nevertheless, to punish his disobedience, mortify him in several in- 
4n:t. stances ; and in the succeeding consulate (of P. Cornelias Uufinus and Manius 
Curius DentntU8)lie is fined by the people fora misdemeanour during his magistracy. 
C'liiius '' IV. The consul Curias (a hero famous for living in a voluntary poverty) rerluoes 
i)cnt»< the Sanmites to ask peace, which is now granted them the fourth time, on the coii- 
tus. ditions prescribed by Curios, whom they in vain endeuvour lo bribe. V. He re- 

duces Sabinia to a state of subjection to the republic, and has two triumphs decreed 
him for his exploits in one year. He is afterward accused of cml>e/.»ling some of 
the spoil taken from the enemy, but is honourably acquitted. VI. In quality of 
464. proconsul he carries the war into Liicatii.i, the new consuls, M. Valerius Corviniis 
and Q. Cacdicius Noctna, spending their whole year in works of peace, audio send- 
ing colonies to the conquered cities. To relievo the praetor of Rome, three new 
judges arc created lo try malefactors. Tlic cruelty of a creditor to his debtor, for 
whom be had conceived an infamous passion, occasions great commotions in Rome 
4<).'i. in the second consulates of Q. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina, and a 
4Cfi. new secession of tiie people in the following year, when M. Claodius Mareellusand 
C. Nautiiis Rutilus are consuls. The patricians, to efieot a reconciliation, are 
obliged to make concessions. Fabius Maximus, in his old age, is made dictator, 
to iinisb the accommodation; which done, he presides in the comilia, where M. 
Valerius Poll las and C. ^liiis Pastas are chosen consuls. He soon after dies. 

467 . The year of the new consuls proves barren of great events. 

\ 

Year of I. Papikius hcH the comilia for the election of con- 
461. suls. The choice fell upon two men of small abilities 
. ' for war, Q. Fabius Gurges (the son of Fabius Maximus) 
cmiui- and Junius Brutus Scaeva. It is undoubted, that Fabius 
^ the father opposed the promotion of his son ; but it is 
id'c.W. very uncertain for what reason ; whether, as Valerius 
uu. Maximus thinks, from a republican principle, and be- 
r.' cause he thought it of pernicious example to have one 
bT* family loaded with so many honours, he having himself 
**• been ,promoted to that dignity ; or whether on account 
of some domestic quarrel ; or whether because he judged 
his son unqualified for so high a station. Rome being. 
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at this time visited with a plague, which made terrible Year of 
havoc, this, together with the incapacity of' the new 
consuls, encouraged the Falisci to break their truce, and 
the Samnites to take arms again, and spread themselves 
over Campania. It fell to Brutus’s lot to march into 
Hetruria against the Falisci. The republic, to supply 
his defects, appointed Carvilius to be his lieutenant, 
and by his assistance the consul made a successful expe- 
dition. 

But on the other hand, Fabius Gurges, having all the 
five of the Fabii without their usual prudence, rashly, and 
without drawing up his troops in order of battle, engaged 
with the Samnites, and lost 3,000 men, he himself 
escaping only by the favour of the night. The account Eutrop. 
of the ill conduct of Gurges so exasperated the public /uiiarus 
against him, that, the senate were going to remove him Liv. Epit. 
from the command of the army ; but then the zeal of Dio Coc- 
Fabius Maximus for the honour of his family waSwcTrllfi"' 
roused, and he undertook his son’s cause. Without 
excusing the precipitate conduct of the consul, he de- 
sired the assembly to pardon it, in consideration of the 
many victories which he himself had formerly obtained 
for the republic. He represented to them, that his 
son’s disgrace had not been owing to a want of bravery, 
but to youthful imprudence, wljiich time and experience 
might correct. And, lastly, hb offered to go and serve 
under his son, and promised soon to repair the loss 
which the state had suffered by his son’s mismanage- 
ment. The people accepted this offer, and v/er^ ap- 
peased. 

Fabius Maximus accompanied his son into the field 
against the Samnites, in quality of his lieutenant, and 
not only assisted him by his advice, but when in a bat- 
tle, which was soon after fought, the consul, following 
the impulse of his courage, and eager to recover his 
honour, had indisci;eetly penetrated too far among the 
.fnemies, and was surrounded by them, rescued him out 
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' Ytarof of their hands by his personal bravery. So gallant an 
461. action, in a man of his years, animated the Roman 
legions to exert themselves with more than ordinary 
Jmsmi. vigour, and they soon put the Samnites to the rout: 
20,000 of the enemy were slain, and 4000 taken pri- 
soners; among the latter was their famous general, 
Pontius Herennius, who had commanded them in this 
and the former battle. 

§. 1 1 . The joy at Rome for so complete a victory 
would have been much greater, if it had not been damp- 
ed by the plague, which still continued to make dread- 
ful devastation. In this distress the Romans had re- 
course to the usual remedy, superstition. The Sibyl- 
line books were consulted, and it was there read, that, 
to put a stop to the pestilence, the god ./^sculapius, 
adored under the form of a serpent,, must be brought 
to Rome from Epidaurus, a city of Peloponnesus. An 
embassy was accordingly appointed for that purpose. 

§. III. The time for the new election drawing on, and 
the consuls being both in the held, a dictator was named 
to hold the comitia ; but his nomination being found 
defective, the government fell into an interregnum ; and 
then Posthumius (the very same man who had so lately 
escaped condemnation), holding the assembly, contrived 
• Atiiirii to get himself elected* one of the new consuls. With 
Posthumius was joined Jmnius Brutus Bubulcus. 
uoVe Posthumius, now the third time consul, and as proud 
in office as he had been ambitious in procuring to him- 

self the consular dignity, disdained to draw lots with 

coMuu his plebeian colleague for their provinces. He insisted 
auidasiaupon having the command of the army in Samnium; 

and Brutus, finding that his colleague had a powerful 
cerpti, 1 party in the senate, consented to command in Hetruria, 
vaiMio. vvaiting for a decree. 

About this time the god .£sculapius,‘ that is to say, a 


* .^scalapius (the particolare concerning whom are taken from D. Hal. in excerp. 
a Valesio. l^ctant. ex Tarqnitio, Ciooro dc Nat. Deor. b. 3. Plat, in Qoaest. Rotn. 
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tame snake, which the Roman ambassadors had bought 
of the priests belonging to the temple of Epidaurus, 

Pausanias, Aiith. de Vir. Illast. o. 21. Ovid. Met. b. 15. Val. Max. b. 1. c. 8. Pliny, 
b. 29. 0 . 1.) was a native of Messeno, a oily of Peloponnesus. As soon as he was 
born, his parents exposed him in the midst of a forest, where he was found by some 
hunters. Tiio^ic bad compassion on him, and caused him to be suckled by a bitch. 
When ho was old enough to be capable of instruction, ho was committed to the care 
of the famous Chiron, who tanght him physic, nr if you will, surgery ; for the two 
arts were then confounded. The disciple soon excelled his master, and being grown 
an able physician, settled at Epidaurus, a city of Argia, and practised his art there. 
It must be granted, that .^scolapius made some discoveries in the cure of diseases 
and wounds. He is said to have invented the probe; to have first made use of 
bandages ; and to have been the first who invented purges, and the art of drawing 
teeth. And as he lived in an age wherein it was usual to deify those who distinguished 
themselves by any useful discoveries, the people were pleased to call him the son of 
Apollo, and to rank him among the gods. AAer which, he soon had a temple erected 
to him in Epidaurns; wtiich was built upon an eminence willionf the city, because 
the most airy and wholesome situations are most suitable to the gods of Health. There 
the priests, who presided over the worship of this new god, bred one of those snakes, 
which are easily tamed, and taught to follow any person where they please, without 
any danger of being bit by them : and the silly vulgar honoured this snake as the 
god himself. His usual hole was under the feet of the fne stone statue of At!scnla- 
pins, which the famous sculptor Tlirasymedes of Paros had made ; and whenever 
lie came out of it, his appearance was understood to prognosticate the cure of the sick. 
The envoys of Rome were brought into this temple, to which the love of life drew all 
Greece, and which gratituSc for cures imagined to be there obtained had exceedingly 
enriched. Ogulnius vras at the head of the embassy: and it is probable the Epi- 
dnuriaiis made the Romans pay very dear for the relief they sought; their reputa- 
tion and interest being then very sninll in Greece. Be that as it will, the Epidan- 
rians granted their request, and sufTered them to carry away with them the important 
snake. It is reported as a prodigy, that the snake came out in sight of the ambassa- 
dors, while they were attentively viewing ihe statue of iEsculapius: and that be left 
the temple of Epidaurns of his own accord, and winding his great body along, passed 
all through the city, and went directly to the port where the Roman ships was at 
anchor. To which it is added, that he entered the vessel of his own accord, went 
directly to Ogulnius's cabin, and curling himself into several circles continued quietly 
there. An account that is neither incredible nor miraculous, if we suppose (which 
might have been the case) that the master of the snake, who had tamed him, went 
before him to the ship. Besides, this was not the first time that one of these snakes 
had been taken out of the temple of Epidaurus. The Sicyoniausliad already corried 
one from thence to their^cily in a chariot; and r-n unknown woman, named Nicagore, 
bad conducted him thither. Thus the imposturAs of the Greeks furnished the nations, 
who were willing to bo cheated, with ^sculapiuses; and thus the Romans, among 
others, were bubbled by them. 

The other adventures of the pretended iEscolapius, in bis passage from Epidaurus 
to Rome, have been celebrated both by the historians and poets. They relate, that 
the ambassadors experienced the ‘good ofleots of the god’s presence in their voyage, 
it being exceeding prosperous and happy. Nevertheless, the sea became bdfsterons 
towards the coast of Italy, and the violence of the winds forced the seamen to pot in 
at the port of Antinm, where there was a temple dedioated to iEsculapins. The 
snake had hitherto confined himself to Ogulnius’s cabin ; but here be eaoaped, and 
gliding along came to the court of the sanctuary where he was worshipped. This 
place was planted with myrtles and palm-trees, and the pretended iEscuIapius gut 
upon the largest of those trees, and twisted his long body round it. For three days 
it was much feared that the divine animal would continue there ; all endeavours to 
bring him hack to the ship proved vain. It availed nothing to offer him his usual 
food; be continued three days twisted round the palm-tree. But at length he re- 
turned to the galley of bis own acoord. Antinm was at no very great distance from 
the mouth of the Tiber ; and up that river the snake was carried to Rome. The joy 
the Romans shewed at the arrival of this salutary god is not to be expressed. Altars 
were erected all along the shore ; and inoeose and sacrifices offered even to profuse- 
ness. While the eitiuens expected soon to receive the god within their walls, and 
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Yeirof arrived at Rome, to the great joy of the people; and the 
<«*. plague is said to have soon after ceased. 

History says nothing of any exploits of Brutus in He- 
truria. But young Fabius, who had been continued in 
the command of the army in Samnium in quality of pro- 
ttiaotts consul, being assisted by his father (who governed and 
cerptis ii directed all his motions, without letting him perceive it), 
had already reduced the canton of the Pentrini, and was 
friiai!' besieging Cominium (an important town, formerly taken 
and burnt by Carvilius, but since rebuilt by the Sam- 
v«i«io. oites) when Posthumius prepared to enter Samnium with 
a new consular army. Before he left Rome, he em- 
ployed a detachment of his troops in the servile work of 
grubbing up a forest in his own estate; and he proceeded 
in the same spirit of tyranny when he came into the 
field. He sent orders to the proconsul to desist from 
the siege of Cominium, and to leave that enterprise to 
his conduct. Young Fabius had received his commis- 
sion from the senate; and the fathers supported his 
pretensions, and commanded the consul to bend his 
forces another way; but Posthumius bade the mes- 
senger tell the senate, “that it was their duty to obey 
their consul, and not his to submit to their commands.” 
He then marched straight towards Cominium, resolving 
to give the Fabii battle, if they did not yield to his will. 
Fabius Maximus prevailed with his son, for the sake of 
the public good, to give way to the imperious consul. 

were thinking to build him a temple there, ho is said to have chosen bis own abode* 
In the ijidst of the Tiber, over against the walls •of Rome, was an island, formed in 
the infanoj of the republic, by straw, trunks of trees, sand, and the rubbish of the 
city; and thither the serpent retired, swimming gently tbrongli the water. From 
that time it was called the island of ifisculapius; and a temple was soon erected to 
him there and enriched with numberless presents. The temple was built in the 
shape of a ahip ; the higher part of it resembled the stern, and the lower part the 
prow. But whatever the historians say of it, it is very unoertain whetlier the plague 
was not stopped before the serpent arrived ; and if wo believe Pliny, who gave no 
credit to vulgar traditions, the Romans tbemselvea would not suffer Ibis iEscolapiaa, 
who had been brought from beyond aea, to be placed within their walls. Ho says, 
they bad an aversion to physicians and their art, and despised even iEsenlapius him- 
self, the prince and head of physicians. Nevertheless, the temple of this god of 
bcttUfa was very much freqoented by the commonalty of Rome ; the sick eame and 
passed the night in it ; and imagination, or the strength of nature, simtetiines wrought 
onres there, which were ascribed to the power of the god. C. & R. 
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And then Posthumius having a clear stage, and being a 
man of courage and expedition, soon made himself mas- 
ter of Cominium. Thence he turned his arms against — * 
Venusia, which he likewise took in a short time. In the et»ai- 
letter which he wrote to the senate to inform them of 
his success, he proposed that a colony might be sent to 
the last-mentioned place, and his proposal was approved ; 
by the fathers, who preferred obedience to valour, took 
occasion from it to humble him. Instead of appointing 
him, agreeably to custom, to be one of the founders of 
the new colony in the city he had conquered, they 
named three others, and allowed him no share in that 
honour; nay, to mortify him yet more, they decreed 
young Fabius a triumph. Pontius Ilerennius, that fa- 
mous Samnite general who surprised the Roman legions 
in the Caudine Fprks, and made them pass under the 
yoke, now followed the chariot of the triumphant con- 
queror. (He was afterward, by an inhumanity unwor* 
thy of Romans, condemned to lose his head.) But the 
most surprising sight of all was old Fabius on horseback m**- 
in his son’s train. He had formerly in his own triumphs c!t.* 
carried his son in the chariot with him ; and he was now 
overjoyed to mingle in the crowd, and make one of his 
attendants. 

As for Posthumius, when he found himself treated p. ii»i. 
with so much contempt, and hil rival so much honoured, cerpiisi 
he not only declaimed with passion against both senate 
and people, but did all that was in his power to revenge 
himself. He^would not give the least part of the booty 
brought from the two conquered cities into the public 
treasury, but distributed it all among his soldiers, and 
then disbanded them before his successor could arrive. 

Some historians say, that notwithstanding these extra- 
vagant proceedings, and the opposition of the senate, he 
obtained a triumph by a decree of the people ; but this 
is highly improbable, since it appears, by what followed 
soon after, that the people were no less exasperated 
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Yeuof against liim than the fathers. For the succeeding con- 
463. suls, P. Cornelius Rufinusand Manius Curius Dentatus, 
were no sooner entered upon oflSce, than he was brought 
i^ui. to ® before the comitia by tribes. His chief accu- 
satipn turned upon his having employed his soldiers in 
Kpit. 11. a slavish work for his own private profit; a crime which 
touched the people much more than his disobedience to 
the senate. They condemned him to pay a consider- 
able fine; and his reputation continued for some time 
blasted. 

§. IV. The Samnites having lost their brave general 
and able governor, Pontius, were no longer in a condi- 
tion to oppose the progress of the Roman arms. Curius 
Dentatus laid waste their country, took their towns, and, 
in short, obliged them\to sue for peace. The republic 
consented to a treaty of alliance with them for the fourth 
time, and left the conditions of it to Curius.” 
i^Apoph- consul was remarkable for living, without osten- 

tation, in that voluntary poverty which some philoso- 
™c‘ e' phers have with great vanity cried up and recommended. 
The Samnite deputies found him sitting on a sorry 
wooden seat near the fire, dressing his own dinner, which 
consisted only of some roots; and they offered him a 
present of a considerable sum of money. Curius ex- 
pressed his indignation by a disdainful smile. “Without 
doubt,” said he, “ my indigence makes you hope that 
you may corrupt me: but you are mistaken. I had 
rather be the commander of rich men, than be rich my- 
self. „ Take away that metal, which men make use of 
only to their destruction, and go tell your nation, that 
they will find it as difficult to bribe me, as to conquer 
me.” A treaty being concluded upon such conditions 

Nico. is uncertain wbat sort of goTernmeiit was in use among the Sannites ; but it 

Damns, is most probable that they were divided into cantons , and annually assembled a diet, 
in ex- where resolutions were taken for the public good. In time of war they obose a 
cerptis A head, who was invested with sovereign autbority. It is said, that the Samnites bad 
Valesio. one very singular enstom in relation to marriages. Every year, all the marrid^able 
young men and women were assembled before certain judges, miitobed them 
according to their merit. ' ' ' I 
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as Curius thought fit to prescribe, he returned to Rome Y«rof 
to triumph. And never did the people express more *in- 
joy than upon this occasion, being at length freed from 
the care and burden of a dangerous war, which had lasted 
forty-nine years. The conqueror, in the distribution of 
the conquered lands among those Romans who had none 
of their own, prevailed to have no more than seven acres 
allotted to each man, and accepted no more himself^ 
though a much larger portion was offered him. He 
said, that, to preserve the Roman frugality, it were to be 
wished that no man had more land than was necessary 
for his subsistence. 

§. V. The conquest of Samnium was followed by the 
reduction of the Sabines to a state of subjection, who *“">*• 
had been almost ever since the foundation of Rome upon riotarcii. 
the foot of allies, ^and had been governed by their own riwMjb.’ 
laws. They had feared that the ruin of the Samnites uv.Epit. 
would affect their own liberty, and had therefore not 
only lent them assistance, but had ravaged a part of the 
Roman territory. Curius entirely subdued them ; but 
the Romans, in regard to old friendship, treated them 
gently, and admitted them to Roman citizenship, yet 
without the right of suffrage. For the conquest of Sa- 
binia, Curius had a second triumph decreed him the 
same year ; an honour which had never been granted to 
any of his predecessors in the consulate. 

The eminent virtues of this philosophical hero did not 
secure him from envy : there were not wanting those to 
whom his •''reputation of disinterestedness gave offence, 
and they endeavoured to cast a stain upon it. They ac- 
cused him of having applied a part of the booty taken 
from the enemy to his private use. The accusation 
being general, he was put to his oath ; and then he con- 
fessed, that he had reserved a little wooden oil-vessel 
for making libations to the gods, but protested that he 
had kept nothing more: he was believed ; and the malice 
of his accusers served only to heighten the lustre of his 

VOL. II. z 
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iToVe Before the expiration of his consulship, he led 

^ ^3. an army against the Lucanians, and obliged them to raise 
— the siege of Thurium, the inhabitants of which had im- 
cmiui. plored the protection of the Romans, and had gained 
HiSib. iElius (one of the tribunes) to be their friend. This 
town was situated near the gulf of Tarentum. 

K oiuE same comitia which chose M. Valerius 

n c sae ^oi'vinus and Q. Caedicius Noctua to be consuls for the 
jfiiid — year, appointed Curius Dentatus to carry on the 

•oiisui. war in Lucania in quality of proconsul. His expedition 
" ' ‘ proved successful : and he thereby established the Ro- 
man domination through almost the whole extent of the 
country that reaches from the’Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian 
and Sicilian seas. The new consuls employed their 
year altogether in works of peace, and in sending out 
Eiv. colonies ; particularly to Adria, a maritime town, which 
i.pit. ii. gQjjjg name to the Adriatic sea ; Castrum in 

Picenum, and Sena, another city on the Adriatic, at the 
mouth of the Seno, in the country of the Senones. 
pomp’o-* At this time the Romans, finding that the praetor 
oriJiM alone was not sufficient to preserve good order in the 
Juris, city in a time of peace, when malefactors always multiply, 
the people appointed three new judges to try delinquents, 
and pronounce sentence without appeal; but their power 
of punishing extended only to pecuniary fines, the peo- 
ple would not divest themselves of the sole power of life 
and death. These new magistrates were chosen annu- 
ally in the comitia by tribes. — ^The number of Roman 
citizens fit to bear arms appeared, by a census taken this 
year, to be 273,000. 

And now, when all was quiet abroad, new disturbances 
aZsi' raised at home, and the poor debtors began again 
b. s. to murmur against the rich usurers. This spark of dis- 
sension was blown up into a flame in the consulship of 
* *.* *• Q. .Msrcius Tremulus* and P. Cornelius Arvina,t on the 
following occasion. T. Veturius, one of those unfortu-> 
eond nate consuls who in the year of Rome 432 had been 

time. » 
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surpris<%d in the Caudine Forks, died insolvent. His ymtot 

^ R O M B 

son, a youth of great beauty, and virtuously educated, «». 
borrowed a considerable sum of C. Plotius, his father’s 
chief creditor, to defray the expenses of his father’s fu- 
neral. Being afterward pressed to pay, and having 
neither money nor credit, he was forced to submit to‘^u,j^ 
slavery, and to work for his creditor in order to discharge vII'mI’*. 
the debt. Plotius conceived a detestable passion for the 
young man, and treated him unmercifully for his virtuous 
resistance. Veturius one day, when his body was all 
bloody with stripes, made his escape out of the house, 
got upon an eminence, shewed himself to the people, 
and published the infamy of his tyrant. The people laid 
hold on the occasion to decry the usurers, and to de- 
mand the abolition of the law which subjected those to 
slavery who could pot pay. This law had been repealed 
before upon a like occasion in the year 427, but the pa- 
tricians had got it renewed. As for Plotius, he was 
cited by the tribunes of the people before the centuries, 
and condemned to death. 

In the following consulship of M. Claudius Marcellus v^rof 
and Cn. Nautius llutilus, the people kept no longer any ^ 
measures with the patricians. They insisted upon the 
abolition of the law before mentioned, and finding the c^^i. 
rich obstinate in opposing it, they made a secession upon 
the hill Janiculus, on the other Side of the Tiber. The “'f; 
city being thus left destitute of artificers and labourers, 
and no provisions being brought thither from the pro- 
vinces (for the country people had likewise their com- 
plaints), the patricians and rich citizens found them- 
selves under the necessity of making concessions, and 
they named Q. Hortensius dictator, to negotiate withcie.in 
the separatists. The terms of reconciliation were the piuc!”^ 
repeal (doubtless) of the law in question, and the strict 
observation of two laws, made in the year 414, but to 7"”. 
which the nobility had paid no regard : 1. That the p/e- 5^“' 
biscUa [the decrees made by the commons at the request 
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HOME tribunes] should be observed by the pa*'-ricians 

46(i. as well as plebeians. 2. That laws should first pass the 

B. C fi86> * * 

— ' senate, and be brought afterward to the comitia to be 
iSlni. ilhere approved or rejected, and not vice versa. The com- 
plaint of the country people was, “ that they could not 
gct tlicir causcs heard by the judges on market-days 
c“p«. when they. came to Rome, but were obliged to leave 
their work, and return thither again." This was recti- 
fied. But when these several articles of reconciliation 
were drawn up, and the storm began to be appeased, 
Hortens) us died of a sudden before the expiration of his 
dictatorship. It being necessary therefore to create an- 
other dictator, to complete what he had begun, the con- 
suls nominated the illustrious Fabius, who now, in an 
extreme old age, was president or prince of the senate. 
Auiii.(ie He happily finished the accommodation ; and this was 
iilu’t. the last public scene in which he appeared. He died 
soon after. The republic had considered him in his life- 
time as a prodigy of Roman valour, prudence, and virtue ; 
and now upon his death the people contributed to the 
expense of his obsequies with so much emulation, that* 
his son, with the victims offered at his funeral, gave a 
public entertainment to the whole city. 

ROME ^^abius, while dictator, had (probably) presided in the 
comitia, when M. Valerius Potitus and C. .^lius Pcetus 
— ' were chosen consuls. *Their year proved barren of re- 
consui. markable events ; but the republic was never more happy 
than under their administration. The people having 
gained the highest pitch of their desires, thought only of 
enjoying the sweets of tranquillity. The balance of power 
leaned now rather to their side ; and the patricians had 
no advantage over them, but in the great riches they 
had acquired, while they kept the ascendant, and in that 
respect which naturally is paid to persons of high birth. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Sect. I. Nothing memorable happens the next year, when C. Claudius Canina and 468. 

M. .^miliiis Lepidus are consuls. Bui in the folloiving consulate of C. ServiliiH 469. 
Tncca and L. Ctecilius Mctullus, the Tarentines endeavour privately to stir up 
both old and new enemies sgainsl Rome. The Gauls, called Senories, murder some 
Roman ambassadors, who had been sent to persuade them to desist from the siege 
of Aretiuin in Hetruria; and they soon after give the Roman army, under the 
conduct of Caecilius, a terrible overthrow. Curiiis Denliitus revenges this defeat, 
by leading an army into the country of the Gauls, and laying it waste. II. The 470. 
next year the Romans, under the consuls P. Cornelius and Cn. Doniitius, vanquish 
in battle the Senones, the Roii, and the lletrnrians. The Samnites revolt. In the 471- 
snoceeding consulate of C. Fabriciu.s and Q. iEmiiius Papns, almost all Italy rises 
in arms against the republic. Fabricius defeats Hie confederate forces of tlio Ln- 
canians, Bruttians, and Samnites. The Romans Imagine that the god Mars had 
fought in person for them. III. The Tarentines, who hud not yet openly appeared 'flic I'a 
against Rome, fall in a hostile manner upon a Roman fleet, which ebanoes to come '^utines. 
into their port. The Romans send to demand satisfaction. The Tarentines insult 
the ambassadorajn the most outrageous manner, and then turn their thoughts to 
seek an alliance with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and to invito him into Italy. [A 
short account of this prince, and the state of his aflairs at this time.] IV. The 
senate of Rome having long debated, whether to begin a war immediately with the 
Tarentines, or to defer it, determine for the first, and the people confirm their de- 
cree. L. iBrailius (who, with Q. Marcius, is now in the consulate) marches an army 47 s. 
ilireolly for Tareutum. The mad and^ridicolous behaviour of the citizens on his 
approach. They resolve*to invite Pyrrhus to their assistance. ASinilius endeavours 
to make them lay aside this design, by generously releasing some Tarentine pri- 
soners he had taken. V. Pyrrhus accepts the invitation, and sends before him to 
Tarentum the famous Cyneos with IKiOO men, who take possession of the citadel. 

§• r. Rome was now not only in perfect tranquillity at 
^ home, but in a flourishing condition with respect to her ^ 
affairs abroad. The Latins, Sabines, Hernici, .^qui, — 
Marsi, and Campanians, were all brought into subjection .onsui- 
to her. The Volsci were no more a people. The terror 
of the Roman arms reached to Apulia, and kept it in 
awe. A part of Lucania on one hand, and on the other 
Umbria and Picenum, quite up to the frontiers of the 
Senones, were all either obedient to the Romans, or 
awed by Roman colonies near them. On the other side 
of the Tiber one part of Hetruria was subdued, and* that 
which was more distant observed the truce which had 
been granted it. Samnium, in all appearance, was 
quieted ; and the Gauls, both Senones and Boii, lived 
in peace withthe republic, always readu however to fight 
for those who would employ them. Such was the state 
of Rome, when C. Claudius Canina and M. .^milius^^^ 

Lepidus entered upon the consulship. Nothing memo- 

rable happened during their administration ; and the consul. 
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T*»rof fasQM were transmitted to C. ServiliusTucca and L. Cae- 

R O SC fe 

^e 9 . cilius Metellus. In their year the Tarentines (formerly 
colony of austere Spartans, but now sunk into idle- 
ness and vice) growing jealous of the prosperity of the 
Romans, and fearing an interruption in their pleasures, 
b*S"“’as much as the loss of their literty, employed all their 
Grecian subtilty to stir up both old and new enemies 
against the republic; and this without appearing to be 
concerned. 

At the same time the Senones prepared to besiege 
Aretium, a city of Hetruria, about forty leagues from 
Rome, not far from the river Arno, and which was in 
Poijb. truce with the republic. The Romans, at the request 
r'lg. of the Aretini, raised an army to defend them ; but be- 
fore any act of hostility, th^ sent a deputation to the 
Senones, to persuade them to desist from their design. 
These proud Gauls, instead of listening to the media- 
tion of the Romans, killed the ambassadors, and then 
ouiD. immediately brought their troops before Aretium. The 
£pi(.u. consul Csecilius hastened to the relief of the place, and 
b.T‘ came to an engagement with the enemy, in which he^ 
'■ **' himself was killed, with seven legionary tribunes, many 
of the nobles, and 13,000 private men. Upon the news 
poiyb. of this terrible defeat, Curius Dentatus (probably prse- 
c!i 9 . tor at this time) was dispatched from Rome, at the head 
of some new levies, to Supply the consul’s place. But 
this able and experienced commander, instead of attack- 
ing the army of the Gauls, flushed with success, or of 
attempting to succour Aretium, marched along the con- 
fines of Hetruria, and entered the enemies’ country, 
Dion, where he took ample vengeance for the murder of the 
Roman ambassadors. With fire and sword he laid waste 
and destroyed all before him, so that in ajittle time he 
reduced it to a ^ast desert, in which there scarce re- 
mained any appearances of its having been cultivated or 
inhabited ; all the men that were found were put to the 
sword} and the women and children carried into slavery. 
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ir. In the mean time, and in the beginning ^the rtatot 
administration of P. Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Domi- 470. 
tius, the republic began to feel the effects of the secret — — 
negotiations of the Tarentines. The Boii, Hetruriandl|^M>ui. 
and Samnites, all declared against her at once, and she 
had already the army of the Senones before Aretium to Appiau. 
deal with. These Gauls, to revenge the devastation 
made in their country, left the siege of that town, 
and were advancing straight to Rome, when Domitius *' 
met them in Hetruria, and gave them a total overthrow 
with great slaughter. After this Cornelius came to a 
pitched battle with the united Hetrurians and Boii; 
the troops of the former were almost all slain, and those 
of the latter, who escaped, being vanquished a second 
time, sued for peace. As for the Senones, they were 
so utterly destroyed, that there scarce remained any foot- 
steps of them in Italy. 

In the followine: consulship of C. Fabricius and Q , Year ot 

_ _ 1 11 V 1 V IV HOME 

./Flmilius Fapus, almost all Italy, through the secret m- 
intrigues of the Tarentines, rose up jn arms against the — ^ — ’ 
' Robbers, as the Romans were then called. On one side 
the remains of the Hetrurians and Boii, on the other the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, in conjunction with the Sam- 
nites, all .conspired together for the destruction of the Amniiaii. 
imperious republic. It fell to .^milius to carry on the **• is- 
war in Hetruria, and to Fabridus to command in Lu- b. 
cania. The latter marched to the relief of Thurium, a 
city on the gulf of Tarentum, and besieged by the Lu- 
canians, Bruttians, and Samnites. He defeated^ this 
confederate army, but found it a difficult enterprise to 
force their camp. The means by which he succeeded 
in it, and which had something of the air of a miracle, 
was probably a stratagem of his own contriving. Whilst 
he seemed to be in suspense what m^ures to take, a 
young man, full of strength and vigour, wearing feathers 
in his helmet, appeared on a sudden in the midst of the 
legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the 
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«oiiB of their country, and then, seizing a ladder, ad- 

B o**ai rampart through a shower of darts, plants 

— i ed his ladder against it, and mounted the wall. This 
CODSttl' flbld action intimidated the confederates, and inspired 
the Romans with such intrepidity, that they soon made 
‘ themselves masters of the camp: 25,000 of the enemy, 
with their general Statilius, were slain . After the victory, 
the consul ordered the young man who had first mounted 
the rampart to be sought for, in order to reward him ; 
and because he was not to be found, the Romans pre- 
sently imagined, that it was the god Mars himself, and 
returned him solemn thanks for his assistance by public 
supplications. 

§. iir. As for the Tarentines, the real authors of this 
war, they had not yet openly declared against Rome, 
fior. A.n accident at length made them thi^ow off the mask, 
c. is. Valerius, one of the maritime duumvirs, or admirals of 
b-4. the Roman fleet, happened to come with ten ships to 
the mouth of their port, while they were celebrating 
their games in the theatre, which looked towardl^ the 
harbour. The sudden appearance of'the Roman ships 
interrupted their diversions; the Tarentines imagining 
that the Romans were come with hostile intentions, they 
all with one consent ran down to the port, fell upon the 
fleet with the fury of madmen, sunk one ship, and took 
four, the other five esrihping. All the prisoners fit to 
bear arms were put to the sword, and the rest sold to 
p.iiai. the best bidder. Upon the news of this unexpected in- 
‘ suit, ihe republic sent a deputation to Tarentum to de- 
mand satisfaction. Posthumius Megellus, who had been 
thrice consul, was at the head of the embassy. He was 
admitted to an audience in the theatre, where be ha- 
rangued the assembly in Greek. The Tarentipes, heated 
with wine, instead of listening to his discourse with that 
seriousness which the importance of the matter required, 
burst into foud laughter, or hissed him, whenever he 
hesitated, was incorrect in his expression, or even pro- 
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nounced a word with a foreign accent; but whgi he voror 
began to speak of reparation of wrongs, they ilew*nto m. 
rage, called him barbarian, and, in a manner, drove him 'Lfifi' 
out of the assembly. Nor was this all : as he was walldl^ooiui. 
ing off with an air of gravity and dignity, a buffoon 
named Philonides coming up to him, urined upon his . 
robe; a new source of immoderate laughter to the mad 
and drunken multitude; some of them even clapped 
their hands for extreme joy at the outrageous insolence. 
Posthumius turning about to the assembly, only shewed 
them the skirt of his garment so defiled : but when he 
found that this had no efiect but to increase the loud- 
ness of their contumelious mirth, “Laugh on, Tabbx- 
TiNES, laugh on now while you may. The time is com- 
ing, when you will weep: yes, Tarentines, you will 
long weep. It is, not a little blood that must wash and 
purify this garment.” Having thus spoken, he straight 
withdrew, left the city and embarked for Rome. 

When the Tarentines came to themselves, and began 
to reflect on the enormity of their conduct, never to be 
forgiven, and at the same time on the inability of their 
neighbours in Italy to defend them, they concluded it 
absolutely necessary to look for succours from beyond 
sea; and^hey cast their eyes on Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus, who for personal bravery and martial skill, was re- 
nowned above all the Grecian cx>mmanders of that time. 

This prince was descended from Achilles, by his son riut-ufe 
Neoptolemus (or Pyrrhus) who conquered Epirus, ho^p?' 
reigned there himself, and left the throne to his -ppste-^l" 
rity. Being yet an infant at the breast, when his father 
AHa cides was dethroned by his subjects, he was conveyed 
thtx>ugh variety of dangers into lllyricum, where Glau* 
cias, the king of that country, took care of him, and 
educated him with his own children. When I^rrhus 
had attained to twelve years of age, Glaucias, at the 
head of a great army, entered Epirus, and placed him 
on the throne of his ancestors; but when he was seven- 
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Rom’s the Epirots rebelling again, drove him 

4T1. fronrhis kingdom, and forced him to seek refuge in the 

B.C* 281 i O' o 

~ — dominions of Demetrius, the husband of his sister Dei- 
connii. Ikimia. Demetrius was then master of Greece and a 
great part of Asia, Pyrrhus served under him in his 
wars against Ptolemy king of Egypt, and gained great 
applause by his courage and conduct at the famous 
battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, where so many kings were 
present; and when a peace was made between Deme- 
trius and Ptolemy, Pyrrhus was sent to Egypt, as one 
of the hostages to secure the performance of the treaty. 
Here he behaved himself with so much prudence and 
address, as to gain universal esteem and admiration; 
and he made his court so successfully to Berenice, the 
favourite queen, that she gave him in marriage Anti- 
gone, her daughter by a former husband. Having by 
this alliance engaged Ptolemy to assist him with money 
and troops, he recovered his own kingdom, after which 
he made himself master of Macedon; but being dis- 
possessed of it again by Lysimachus, retired into Epirus, 
and was at this time in peace with all the neighbouring 
states. However, as he naturally loved action, and the 
bustle and hurry of war, the ambassadors whom the 
Tarentines sent to him (perhaps only to try his pulse, 
and observe the state of his aHairs) found him in a dis- 
position to hearken to my proposals, which would fur- 
nish him with employment worthy of his ambition. 

IV. The Tarentines, to amuse the Romans till it 
could be known what might be expected from Pyrrhus, 
besieged Thurium, defended by a Roman garrison, and 
took it. This news came to Rome soon after the re- 
Ro M E Posthumius and the other ambassadors who had 

B c MO treated at Tarentum. The republic had just 

— raised L. ./Emilius Barbula and Q. Marcius PhilJppus to 
cluui. the consulate. . These magistrates having assembled the 
s.'h>i. conscript fathers, represented to them on one hand the 
g«^. shameful indignity o^ed to their ambassadors, which 
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required vengeance^ and, on the other, thedan^^r ofr*utt 
engaging in a new war, when the republic had ^eady 
so many enemies to contend with : for the Hetrurians °‘*^'*”* 
and Samnites were still in arms, and the Lucanians an^crarai. 
Bruttians grown more confident, since the taking of*’’*''- 
Thurium. To the necessity of chastising the Taren- 
tines, the hostilities they had committed against the re- 
public, and the insult they had offered to Posthumins, 
whose robe was produced in the assembly, left no room 
for deliberation upon that point: the only question was 
concerning the proper time; and this the fathers de- 
bated from sunrising to sunset for several days toge- 
ther, being divided in opinion. Some were fur deferring 
the war with the Tarentines, till the intermediate pro- 
vinces should be subdued ; others for beginning it imme- 
diately. The question being put to the vote, the latter zod. 
opinion prevailed by a majority of voices; and the se- ” 
nate’s decree was confirmed by the people. Hereupon, 
.^milius, who had intended to make the campaign in 
Samnium, received orders to lay aside that expedition, 
and march directly to Tarentum. 

The approach of the Romans made the Tarentines 
carry on their deliberations with a little more serious- 
ness than formerly; and when the consul sent once 
again to demand satisfaction, before he began hosti- 
lities, the oldest and richest deslared for peace; but the 
populace, who had little to lose, insisted upon a war: 
and what put an end to the debate was a speech of one 
of the common citizens, who renewed the proposal of 
bringing Pyrrhus into Italy, a motion highly applauded 
by the multitude. The wiser oart of the citizens find- , 
ing themselves overborne by numbers, came no more pyrtu*. 
to the assemblies. Only, the day that a public decree 
was to pass for inviting Pyrrhus to Tarentum, and when 
the people were all placed in the theatre, one Meton, a 
sober, worthy citizen, with a withered garland on his 
head, and a flambeau in his hand (as was the manner of 
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drunken debauchees), and accompanied- by a woman 
B.c*i8o ^ flute, came dancing into the midst of the 

assembly. This silly sight ' was suflicient fe divert the 

conui- STarentines from their most important deliberations, 
'pjjgy made a ring, and called out to Meton to sing, and 
to the woman to play ; but when, expecting to be en- 
tertained with a song, they were all silent, Meton as- 
suming an air of great seriousness, “You do well,Ta- 
rentines, not to hinder those from diverting themselves 
who are disposed to mirth; and if you are wise, you will 
yourselves make advantage of the present liberty you 
enjoy to do the same. When Pyrrhus comes you must 
change your way of life; your mirth and joy will be at 
an end.” These words made an impression upon the 
multitude, and a murmur went about, that he had 
spoken well; but those who had some reason to fear 
that they should be delivered up to the Romans in case 
of an accommodation, being enraged at what he had 
said, reviled the assembly for suffering themselves to be 
so mocked and affronted, and crowding together, they 
thrust Meton out of the theatre. After this the decree 
was passed, and ambassadors were sent into Epirus, not 
only from the Tarentines, but from all the Italic Greeks, 
with magnificent presents for the king, and with in- 
structions to say, that they only wanted a general of 
fame and experience; that as for troops, they could 
themselves furnish a numerous army, 20,000 horse, and 
350,000 foot, Lucanians, Messapians, Samnites, and 
Tarentines. 

As soon as the news came to the Roman camp, that 
a deputation to Pyrrhus was decreed, .^milius straight 
began hostilities, burnt and destroyed all before him, 
and forced the Tarentines in the field "to take refuge 
within their walls. However, not to drive them to de- 
spair, and to induce them to lay aside the design of re- 
ceiving I^rrhus, he used some moderation, and sent 
back the prisoners he had taken. These highly ex- 
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tolled the generosity of the consul; insomuch, that 
many of the inhabitants were brought over to thS^Ro- 4w." 
man party ; and they all in general began to repent of — ^ i 
their rejecting a peace, and sending for Pyrrhus. This «o»ai. 
was evident by their choosing Agis, a friend of the’“^‘ 
Romans, to be their general, and the governor of the 
city. 

§. V. In the meanwhile the Tarentine ambassadors, 
pursuant to the powers they had received, made an ab< Pyrrhus, 
solute treaty with the king of Epirus. He was very 
ready to accept the invitation into Italy, his head being 
turned with the exploits of Alexander the Great in the 
east, which he thought to imitate by mighty conquests in 
the west. 

There was then at the court of Epirus a Thessalian, 
named Cyneas, a man of sound understanding, and who 
had been a disciple of Demosthenes. He was thought 
to approach nearer than any other orator of this time to 
the vehement and forcible eloquence of that great mas- 
ter. Pyrrhus usually employed him as his ambassador 
to those cities with whom he had any afHiir to transact, 
and the able minister succeeded so well in these nego- 
tiations, that the king was wont to say, “ He had made 
more conquests by the tongue of Cyneas, than by his 
own sword.” And for this reason he not only held him 
in the highest esteem, but loaded him with honours, 
making him his chief minister and favourite. 

Cyneas perceiving that Pyrrhus was eagerly bent to 
pass into Italy, and finding him one day at leisurq, and 
in a humour for free conversation, thus began ; “ The 
Romans, sir, are reported to be great warriors, and to 
rule over many brave and warlike nations. Should God 
grant us, nevertheless, to vanquish them, what use shall 
we make of our victory ?” — “ The thing speaks of it- 
self (answered Pyrrhus) : the Romans once conquered, 
there is no city, Barbarian or Greek, in Italy, that will 
dare to resist us. We shall be immediately masters, of 
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HOMS whole country ; whose extent, wealth, and power, 

^ ^ nobody is better apprized of than yourself.” — Cyneas 
(after a short silence), And when we have conquered 
rowau Italy, what«re we to do next ?” — Pyrrhus (not yet per- 
ceiving his drift), “Next! why, there is Sicily just by. 
She opens her arms to receive us, a rich and populous 
island, and easily subdued ; for, since the death of Aga- 
thocles, the cities are all in confusion and anarchy.” — 
“ What you say (replied Cyneas) seems very probable 
indeed. But is the conquest of Sicily to put an end to 
our expeditions ?” — “ No, certainly (cried the king) ; 
these successes will be only preludes to greater enter- 
prises. Who, in such a case, could forbear passing into 
Afric, and to Carthage? It is but a step thither. And 
when we have subdued these, what think you ? Will 
any of those enemies, who now give us uneaaness, have 
once the boldness to withstand our arms ? We shall 
then easily recover Macedon, and not only so, but in a 
little time be masters of all Greece.” — “ Very true (said 
Cyneas), nothing can be clearer : but when we have 
completed all these conquests, what shall we do then ?”— < 
Pyrrhus, smiling, “ Do then ? why, then we will live at 
our ease, my good friend, and drink, and feast, and spend 
our days in agreeable conversation.” — “ Ah, sir (replied 
the philosopher), what hinders you from immediately 
possessing that happiness which you propose to pur- 
chase at the expense of so much danger 

^ Mousienr Paschal, in liia disconrses of the Miserj of Man, has a mnch admired 
reflection on this advice of Cjneaa to Pjirhus^ — 

*• There is nothing more capable of letting us into the knowledge of human miserj, 
than an inquiry after the real cause of that peipetiial hurry and confusion in which we 
pass i6ur lives. 

*'*nie soul is sent into the body to be the sojourner of a few days. She knows 
iJmi this is but a stop till she may embark for eternity , and that a small space is 
allowed her to prepare for the voyage, llie main part of this space is ravished from 
hereby the necessities of nature ; and but a slender pittance left to her own dis- 
posal : and yet this moment which remains dues so strangely oppress and perplex 
her, that she only studies how to lose it : she feels an intolerable burden, in being 
obliged to live with herself, and think of herself ; and, therefore, her principal care 
is, to forget herself; and to let this short and precious moment pass away without 
reflection^ by amusing herself with things which prevent her notice of ito sp^. 

'' This is the gronnd of all the liimnltuary basiness, of all the trifling diversions, 
amongst men ; in which our general aim is to make thetime pass off our hudf without 
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These words rather vexed the king, than diverted him 
from his design ; for he could not part with the pleas- 
ing hopes he had entertained. — ‘ 

consul- 

feeling it, or rather wilhont feeling ourselves : and, by getting rid of this smell por- ship, 
tion of life, to avoid that inward disgust and bitterness, which we should not fail to 
meet with, if we found leisure to descend into our own breasts. For it is undeniably 
certain, that the soul of man is here incapable of rest and satisfaction. And this 
obliges her to expand herself every way, and to seek how she may lose the thoughts 
of her own proper being in a settled application to the things about her. Her very 
happiness consists in this forgetfulness; and to make her exquisitely miserable, no- 
thing more is required but the engaging her to look into herself, and to dwell at 
home. 

** We charge persons from their very infancy with the care of their own fortunes 
and honours, and no less of the estates and dignities belonging to their kindred and 
friends. Wo burden them with the study of languages, of exercise, and of arts. We 
enter them in business, and persuade them that they can never be truly blessed, un- 
less by their industry and caution they in some measure secure the interest and glory 
of themselves, their families, and their dependants ; and that unavoidable unhappi- 
ness is entailed npon the failure of any one parlicnlar in this kind. Thus we teach 
them to wenr out their strength, and to rob themselves of their rest. A strange me- 
thod (you will say) of making them happy ! What could be done with more eflect 
towards the ensuring them in misery ? Would you know what ^ Why only to release 
them from these cares, and to tako oflT these burdens. For then their eyes and their 
thonghls must be turned inward, and that is the only hardship which they esteem in- 
supportable. Hence, if they gain any relaxation from their labours, we find them 
eager to throw it away upon some sport or diversion, which takes op their whole 
activity, and pleasantly robs them of themselves. 

** It is for this reason, that when I have set myself to consider the various agita- 
tions of human life, the toil and danger to which we expose ourselves in the court, in 
the camp, in the pursuits of ambition, which give birth to so much passion and con- 
tention, to so many fatal and desperate adventures, 1 liavo often said that the uni- 
versal caa.se of men's misfortunes was their not being able to live quietly in a 
chamber. A person who has enough for the u.ses of this world, did he know the art 
of dwelling with himself, would never quit that repose or security for a voyage or a 
siege ; nor would take so much pains to hazard his life, had he no other aim than 
barely to live. 

** But upon stricter examination 1 found, that this aversion to home, this roving and 
restless disposition, proceeded from a cause, no less powerful than universal ; from 
tho native unlidt^piness of our frail and mortal state, which is incapable of all comfort, 
if we have nothing to divert our thoughts and to call us out of ourselves. 

** I speak of fho.se alone who survey their nature, without the views of faith 
and religion. It is indeed one of the miracles of Christianity, that by reconciling 
man to God, it restores bim to his own good opinion ; that it makes him able to bear 
the sight of himself ; and, in some cases, renders solitude and silence more agree- 
able than all the intercourse and action of mankind. Nor is it by fixing man in hia 
own person, (hat it prodoceth these wonderful efiects ; it is by carrying him to God, 
and by supporting him under the sense of his miseries, with the hopes of an gesared 
and complete deliverance in a better life. 

But for those who do not act above the principles of mere nature, it is impossible 
they should, without falling into an incurable chagrin and discouteot, undergo the 
lingering torment of leisure. Mao, who loves nothing but his own person, bates no- 
thing so muoh as to be confined to bis own conversation. He seeks nothing but him- 
self, and yet flies and avoids nothing more than himself ; becanse, when he is obliged 
to look within, he does not see himself as ha could wish : discovering only a bidden 
store of inevitable miseries, and a mighty void of all real and solid good, which it is 
beyond bis ability to replenish. 

** Let a men choose bis own condition, let him emhellish It with all the goods and 
all the satisfactions he can possess or desire ; yet, if in the midst of this glory ana 
pride, ha is without business, and without diversion, and has time to eoBtemplate oo 
bis forianestbiff spirits must unavoidably sink beneath the langnishing felicity. He 
will of necessity torment himself with the prospect of what is to come ; and ho that 
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ROME conceal his design of making himself master of 
Tarentum, as well as of the rest of Italy, he artfully in- 

iTlst boasted to have brought'home all the ingredients of liappiness, must again be sent 

consul- abroad, or condHpined to domestic misery. 

ship. ** Is majesty itself so truly great and sufficient, as to support those whom it adorns 
and encircles, under the bare thought of their own grandeur ? Is it necessary that 
this tliougbt should be here likewise diverted, as in the common herd of men ? A 
vulgar person will be abundantly happy, if be may ease himself of his secret troubles, 
by applying all his care to excel in the perfection of dancing. But dare we say this 
of a king? Or, will he be more charmed with so vain and petty amusements, than 
with the contemplation of his royal dignity and estate? What nobler, what more sub- 
lime object than himself, to engage and to satisfy his spirit ? Might it not seem an 
envious lessening of bis content, to interrupt his princely thought, with the care of 
measuring bis steps by an air of music, or of exactly ordering a ball, instead of leav- 
ing him to survey the glories of bis throne, and to rejoice in the excellence of his 
power? Let us presume to make the experiment: let us suppose a prince in soli- 
tude, without any entertainment of sense, any engagement of mind, any relief of con- 
versation and we shall find that a prince with his eyes upon himself, is a man full 
of miseries, and who feels them with as quick and piercings rt‘.senLmeiit as the lowest 
among his slaves. And, therefore, it has been a standing maxim, to banish these in- 
trading and importunate reflections from court, and to keep about the royal person 
those who shall constantly purvey for the amusement of their master, by laying a train 
of divertisemenls to succeed after business, and by watching bis hours of leisure to 
pour in immediately a fresh supply of mirth and sport; that no vacancy may be left, 
in life, that is, the court abounds with men, who have a wonderful activity in taking 
care that his majesty should not be alone, well knowing that solitude is but another 
name for misery, and that the supreme pitch of worldljf greatness is too nice and weak 
to bear the examination of a thought. 

** Whence comes it to pass, that men are transported to such a degree with gam- 
ing, hunting, or otberdiversions, which scern to have taken an absolute possession of 
their souls ? not because there is any real and intrinsic good to be obtained by these 
pursuits; not because they imagine that true happiness is to be found in the money 
which they win at play, or in the beastwhich they run down in the chase : for should 
you present them beforehand with both these, to save their trouble, they would be 
unanfmous in rejecting the proposal. It is not the gentle and easy part which they 
are fond of, such as may give them leisure and space for thought ; but it is the heat 
and the hurry, which divert them from the mortification of thinking. 

** A man, that by gaming every day for some little stake, passeth away his life 
without uneasiness or melancholy, would yet be rendered unhappy, should you give 
him every morning the sum which be could possibly win all day, upon condition to 
forbear. It will he said, perhaps, that it is the amusement of the play which he 
seeks, and not the gain. Yet if he plays fur nothing, his gaiety is over, and the 
spleen recovers full possession. Bare amusement, therefore, is not wliat he pro- 
posetb ; a languishing amusement, without heat or passion, would but dispirit and 
fatigue him; lie must be allowed to raise and chafe himself, by proposing a happi- 
ness in the gaining of that which he would despise, if given him not to venture, and 
by creating a ficlilious object, which shall excite and employ bis desire, his anger. 
Ilia hqpe, and bis fear. 

** We have seen the utmost that humao invention can do, in projecting for human 
happiness. Those who content themselves barely with demonstrating the vanity and 
littleness of common diversiona, are indeed acquainted with one part of our miseries ; 
for a considerable part it is to be thus capable of taking pleasure in things so base and 
itosignificant. But they apprehend not the cause and principle which renders these 
miseries even necessary to ns, so long as we remain nncured of that inward and na- 
tural infirmity, of not being able to bear the sight of our own condition. The hare 
which men buy in the market cannot screen them from this view; but the field and 
the chase afford an approved relief. And therefore when we reproaoh them with their 
low and ignoble aim, and observe to them how little satisfaction there is in that which 
they follow with so much contention and ardour, did they answer upon mature jud^- 
mentUiey would aeknowledge the equity of our censure, and would ingeniously de- 
clare, that they proposed nothing in these pursuits but the bare violence of the motion, 
anoh as might keep them strangers to the secrets of their soul; and that therefore 
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serted a clause in the treaty with his allies, “ That when 
he had delivered them from their dangers, he should not 
be hindered from returning to Epirus.” And to secure 
their fidelity, he detained some of their dhibassadors, 
under pretence of wanting their assistance. After these 
precautions, he sent away Cyneas with 3000 men to 
Tarentum. This eloquent minister soon found means 
to depose Agis from the government, and to get posses- 
sion of the citadel. 

In the mean time iEmilius, the Roman consul, find- 
ing that there was no possibility of attempting any thing 
with success against Tarentum in this campaign, re- 

lliejr made choice of objects, which, liow worthless soever in reality, were yet of an 
cngaj'ing and attractive nature, and able to engross the activity of all their powers. 
And the reason why they do not answer in this manner, is the want of this acquaintance 
with their own bosom. A gentleman believes with all sincerity that there is somewhat 
great and noble in hunting, and will he .sure to tell you that it is a royal sport. You 
may hear the like defence and encomium of any other exercise or employ nient, which 
men affect or pursue. Tffcy imagine that there mn.st needs be .somewhat real and 
solid in the objcct.s themselves. They arc persuaded, that could they but gain such 
a point, they should then repose themselves with content and pleasure; and are under 
an iihsensibility of the insatiable nature of this desire. They believe themselves to 
be heartily engaged in the attainment of re.st, while they are indeed employed in 
nothing cl.se hut the search of continual and successive drudgery. 

** Men have a secret instinct, prompting them to seek employment or recreation; 
which proceeds from no other cause but the sense of their inward pain, and never- 
ceasing torment. They have another secret instinct, a relic of their priniilivo nature, 
which assures them, that the sum of their happiness consists in ease and repose. 
And upon those two opposite instincts they form one confused design, lurking in the 
recesses of their soul, which engages them to prosecute the latter by the interven- 
tion of the former, and constantly to persuade Iheinseivcs, that the satisfaction they 
have hitherto wanted will infu>llibly attend them, if by sorrooniiting certain diffionl- 
ties, which the/ now look in the face, they may open a safe passage to peace and 
tranquillity. 

** Thus our life runs out. We seek rest, by evcoantering such particular impedi- 
ments, which, if we are able to remove, the consequence is, that the rest which we 
have obtained becomes itself a grievance. For we arc ruminating every moment 
either on the miseries we feel, or on those we fear. And even when we seem on all 
sides to be placed under shelter, the aflections, which are so naturally rooted in us, 
fail not to regret their lost dominion, and to difiuse their iiielanohnly poison through 
the soul. • 

**And therefore when Cyneas so gravely admonished Pyrrhus, who proposed to 
enjoy himself with his friends, after he should have conquered a good part of the 
world, that he would do much better to anticipate his own happiness, by taking 
immediate possession of this ease and quiet, without pursuing it throngh so miicli 
fatigue: the counsel be gave was indeed full of difficulty, and scarce more rational 
than the project of that young ambitious prince. Both the one and (he other opinion 
supposed that which Is false, that a man can rest .satisfied with himself and his pre- 
sent possessions, witliqut filling up the void .space in his heart with imaginary expect- 
ations. Pyrrhus inusl inevitably have been aniiappy, either without or with the 
conquest of the world; and perhaps that soi't and peaceful life which liis minister 
advised him to embrace was less capable of giving bini satisfaction, than tbe heat and 
tuniiilt of so many expeditions, and so many battles which he was then forming and 
fighting in his mind.'* See Peiisees de Paschal, o. ^6. as translated by Mr. Basil 
Kennet. 
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/“mb solved to march his army into winter-quarters in Apulia. 
B cm obliged to pass through certain dehles, straitened 

by the sea on one side, and high hills on the other, he 

coarai- was these attacked by the Epirots and Taren tines from 
great numbers of barks fraught with balista (engines 
. for throwing stones of a vast weight), and from the hills, 
which they had covered with archers and slingers; ne- 
vertheless, by placing between him and the enemy his 
Tarentine prisoners, whom they were unwilling to hurt, 
he preserved his legions from suffering any considerable 
loss. Having quartered his troops, he himself repaired 
fmi. to Rome, where his colleague Marcius had a triumph 
for some conquests he had made in Hetruria. 


CHAP. XXVI. • 

473. Sect. I. P. Valerius liccvinas and Tib. Coruncatiias are cimseii consuls ut Home. 
King Pyrrhus (whose character is gi?cn) being arrived at Tarentuin (after escaping 

Pyrrhus shipwreck by a storm which dispersed liis fleet) takes measures to turn the Ta- 

arrives reotines from the pursuit of pleasures, to which they are entirely addicted ; and 

^ in Italy. he makes himself absolute master in the place. In the mean time the Romans send 

Fabricius to visit their colonies and allies, with whom they arc fallen into some 
discredit, through tlievillanous behaviour of a legion of Campanian soldiers, which 
Garrison had been sent by the republic to garrison Rhegium at the request of tiie inhabit- 
of Rhe- guj which had massacred the citizens, and seized the|uity for themselves. II. 

gium. Pyrrhus hearing at Tarentura that the consol liscvinus has marched an army into 
Lncania, takes the field. He sends a letter to the consul, encamped near llera- 
clea, requiring him to submit the quarrel between Rome and Tareqjlum to his arbi- 
tration. lisevinus, in answer, returns a defiance. Pyrrhus takes a view of the 
Roman camp, and admires the order of it j and hi.H confidence of success in the war 
being thereby abated, ho rcselven to wait for the junction of his allies before he 
hazards a battle ; but the Romans force him to fight. He gains the victory by 
means of bis elephants. III. After this success, Pyrrhus forms designs upon 
Capua and Naples. Disappointed in these designs, be marches towards Rome 
with an intention to besiege it. But bearing that the consul Curuncanins, who 
had subdued all Hetruria, is coming with his victorious army against him, he 
marches back into Campania, where Laevinus, having recruited bis forces, offers 
him battle once more. The king declines it, and returns to Tarentum. IV. Hither 
Fabri- Fabiicius and two other senators from Rome come to treat witli him conceruiiig 

cius. the ransom of prisoners. He has some private conversation with Fabricius. The 

king resolves to send Cyneas to Rome with proposals of peace, one of the oondi- 
tioiis of which is to be a release of the Roman prisoners without ransom. Cyneas 
comes to Rome, and employs all his arts to effect bis desires ; but the senate, 
Appius Boved chiefly by a spirited speech of Appius Claudius the civilian (now blind), 

Claudius onanimoosly refuse to enter into any treaty of peace with the king, while he con- 

thc blind, tinuea in Italy. Cyneas returns to Tarentum, full of admiration of the Romans. 

§. I. The consuls for the new year were P. Valerius Lae- 
vinus and Tib. Coruncanius, the latter not a Roman by 
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birth, but raised to the consulate purely for his merit. 

He was of Cumerium, one of the Roman municipia in «»• 
Latium. It fell to him by lot to carry on the war in 
Hetruria, and to his colleague to conduct thaj( against 
the Tarentines. .^miltus was continued in the coni- 

Tab. 

mand of his own troops in quality of proconsul, and was ciaud. 
ordered to march against the Salehtines (in lapygia), who «?■«» 
had declared for the Tarentines. The present exigence oelfiM. 
of af&irs obliged the Romans to enlist the Proletarii. b.T. 
Thejse (as has been formerly observed) were the meanest 
of the people, and esteemed not capable of doing the 
state any service, except that of peopling the city ; hi- 
therto they had never been suffered to bear arms ; a 
wise part of Roman policy, to make it an ignominy to 
be excluded from serving their country in war. 

Pyrrhus was now arrived at Tarentum, having nar-jmtin. 
rovvly escaped shipwreck. The Tarentines, soon after c.V.* 
the arrival of Cyneas, had sent to the king a great num- Te.’ 
ber of galleys, flat-bottom vessels, and other transports, 
whereon to embark his forces; and he had sailed from 
Bpirus with twenty elephants, 3000 horse, 20,000 
heavy-armed foot, 200 archers, and 500 slingers. When 
he was got out to sea, the wind rising suddenly at north, 
and blowing hard, he was driven out of his course. 
Nevertheless, by the great skill and diligence of the 
pilots and seamen, the king’s ship bore with the land, 
and kept the Italian coast; but the rest of the fleet 
could not get up ; some of the ships were driven into 
the Libyan and Sicilian seas ; others, not being ablp’ to 
double the Cape of lapygia, and a very bbisterous sea 
throwing them in the night upon a rocky shore, they all 
suffered great damage. The Admiral, by her strength 
and bulk, resisted the violence of the weather; but the 
wind coming about, and blowing directly in her teeth 
from the shore, and the vessel keeping up her head 
against it, she was in danger of opening at every shock 
she sustained from the huge billows that broke over her. 

2 a2 
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ROME Other hand, to be driven off again to sea in a 
B c ST9 tempest, and when the wind was continually 

shifting about, seemed the greatest of all evils. In this 

oontui. extremity, the vessel not being far from land, Pyrrhus 
without hesitation threw himself into the sea. His 
friends and guards instantly followed him, striving with 
emulation to assist and save him, which the darkness of 
the night, and the impetuosity of the waves, that were 
repelled with a roaring noise from the shore, made ex- 
tremely difficult. However, by day break, the wind 
being then quite laid, he got ashore, much fatigued and 
weakened in body, but with undaunted courage, and a 
strength of mind superior to the most adverse fortune. 
The Messapians, upon whose coast the king was cast, 
hastened to give him all the assistance in their power, 
and they also went out to meet and succour some of his 
vessels which were not far off, and in which were found 
a few horse, two elephants, and about 2000 foot. 
Pyrrhus having drawn these together, marched with 
them directly towards Tarentum. Cyneas, upon the 
news of the king’s approach, led out his troops to meet 
him, and conducted him into the city, where he was re- 
ceived with the acclamations of the people. 
piuHn Pyrrhus (as we learn from Plutarch) had in his coun- 
p. Mr. tenance a majesty that was rather terrible than august. 
In a day of battle he wao thought to resemble Alexander 
in look, agility, impetuosity, and strength of arm. His 
consummate knowledge in the art of war appeared even 
from the books he wrote upon that subject. Antigonus 
being asked, “Who was the greatest captain of that 
t me?” answered, “Pyrrhus, if he lives to be old:” but 
Hannibal afterward, speaking of great commanders in 
general, gave Pyrrhus the first place* in the whole list. 
War was indeed his only study, and the ony science he 
thought worthy of a prince. Nevertheless, he had a 

» Plularoli, in IiIb Life of Flaininius, makes Hanjiibal give Alexander the first 
|daoe, and Pjrrbaa the second. 
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great share of humanity in his natural temper, was af- ywoi 
fable and familiar to his fjiends, not easily provoked to 
anger, and the most ardent of all men living to requite 
obligations. For which reason, when j^ropus died, 

11,1 1 • • . 1 , i . 

who had done him important service.s, he could not bear »hip. i 
it with any moderation : “ Not because his friend had 
paid the indispensable tribute to nature (to die, he said, 
was common to all), but because he himself, by delays, 
had lost the opportunity of requiting the kindnesses he 
had received from him for, as Plutarch adds, though 
money-debts may be discharged by payment to the heirs 
of the creditor when he is dead, a debt of kindness can 
never be satisfied but by a return of kindness to the friend 
himself : and, if he dies unrequited, it will always be a 
pungent grief to the person obliged, if he have a good 
and honest heart. 

His chief faults were boundless ambition, and a strange j„ 
inconstancy in the pursuit of its objects. Fond of a new 
enterprise, he was always ready to quit it, how success- 
fully soever begun, the moment that a newer presented 
itself to his imagination. Whatever, says Plutarch, he 
acquired by his exploits, he lost by his vain hopes ; his 
impatience to pursue what he had not yet attained would 
not let him secure what he had already won> which 
made Antigonus compare him to a man at dice, who has 
admirable fortune, but plays ill^ 

While Pyrrhus was waiting for the arrival of his scat- 
tered forces, he observed the dispositions of the Taren- 
tines, and was surprised to sec how their minds were en- 
tirely bent to pleasures, in which they thought to in- 
dulge themselves, as usual, while he and his Epirots were 
to fight in their defence. To remedy this mischief, 
which must otherwise naturally end in the ruin of them- 
selves and their defenders, he, as soon as his troops 
had joined him, shut up the public gardens and walks, 
where the inhabitants used to meet to talk of news and 
politics ; he forbade public feasting, plays, and masque- 
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boVe incorporated the best-bodied men of the peo- 

B c OT9 phalanxes. The eliminate Taren tines groaned 

— under these wholesome regulations, in the execution of 
MMui- which the king was very rigorous. They found they 
bad got a master instead of an ally ; many of them, ra- 
ther than endure such strict discipline, withdrew from 
the city, while others expressed their discontent by se- 
cret murmurs and loud complaints. Pyrrhus had his 
spies in the city, who insinuated themselves into all com- 
^nies, and brought him an account of the discourses of 
the malecontents. One day some young debauchees, 
heated with wine, gave their tongues an unbounded li- 
berty in talking against the king’s measures. Pyrrhus 
being informed of it, ordered them to be brought before 
‘ him : “ Is it true,” said he, “ that you have uttered 
against me those outrageous things you are accused 
of?” — “ It is very true,” answered one of them ; “ and 
we should have said more, if our wine had not failed 
us.” Pyrrhus smiled, and dismissed them. 

/onaraj, believc Zonaras) he was not so mode- 

rate with regard to some of the citizens, whose intrigues 
he suspected and feared ; he caused the most factious of 
them to be dispatched by private assassinations. To 
get rid of one Aristarchus, a great orator, and much in 
credit with the people, he commissioned him to go to 
his son in Epirus, on soptie business which he pretended 
to be of great importance. Aristarchus saw through the 
artifice ; and, the master of the vessel in which he was 
to sail being at his devotion, instead of going to Greece^ 
he sfeered to a port of Italy, and went thence to Rome. 
Kon. "vyhat advice he gave the Romans is uncertain : but Fa- 
bricius was dispatched away to visit the colonies and 
•mm. allies of the republic. Nor was the precaution unneces- 
saiy at a time when a prince, so illustrious for his ex- 
ploits in the east, undertook to deliver the Italians from 
the domination of the republic. 

An extraordinary event, which had happened a little 
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before, had also given the Romans much uneasiness, 
and brought a great discredit on them in their colonies 4rs. 
and among their allies. While Pyrrhus was coming to — 
Tarentum, and the Carthaginians infested ail the coasts »mui. 
of the Ionian sea, the inhabitants of Rhegium, situated 
in the southern extremity of Italy, near Sicily, applied 
to the republic for a Roman garrison to defend them 
from an invasion. A legion was raised in Campania for 
that purpose, and sent to them under the command of 
one Dedus Jubellus. These soldiers, who had been 
used to a laborious life, began soon to envy the inha- 
bitants the pleasures and ease in which they lived, and 
it was not long before they formed and executed a 
scheme to make those advantages their own. They 
forged letters from the Rhegians to Pyrrhus, importing 
an offer to put the place into his hands ; and under this 
pretext, they massacred all the chief men of the place at 
a banquet, and then fell upon the rest, whom they 
either put to the sword or drove out of the city. As for 
the women, they obliged them to marry the murderers 
of their fathers and husbands. This news was brought 
to Rome at the time when the circumstances of the re- 
public would not allow the Romans to take vengeance 
on the perfidious legion. 

II. IPybrhus hearing at Tarentum, that the consul 
LsBvinus was come with an army into Lucania, a pro- p- 
vince in alliance with the Tarentines, and was com- 
mitting hostilities there, thought it shameful to continue 
longer shut up within walls ; and though he had not 
received any reinforcements from the Samnites and 
Messapians, or other allies of the Tarentines, he took 
the held. But first he wrote the following letter to 
Lsevinus : “Pyrrhus to Lsevinus, health. I am in-zoo.b.B. 
formed that you command an army, which is to make 
war against the Tarentines. Disband it without delay, 
and then come and expose your pretensions before me. 

When I have heard both parties, I will give judgment, 
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Ho*ME ^ know how to make my sentence be obeyed.” To 
^ «»■ this Lsevinus answered : “ Know, Pyrrhus, that we nei- 
— ther admit you for a judge, nor fear you as an enemy. 
coDtui. Does it become you to assume the character of a judge 
over us, you who have yourself injured us by landing in 
Italy without our consent ? We will have no arbitrator 
but Mars, the author of our race, and the protector of 
our arms.” The king, who expected no other kind of 
answer, marched his army,- without delay, into the plain 
between the cities of Pandosia and Heraclea; and under* 
standing that the Romans were encamped not far from 
him, on the other side the Siris (a river which waters 
the country then called Lucania, and which empties it- 
self into the gulf of Tarentum), he rode up to the banks 
piut. of it to take a view of their camp. When he had con- 
Pyrrhus, sidered it well, its form and situation, with the manner 
in which the Romans posted their advanced guards; and 
had observed some other parts of their discipline, he 
was much surprised, and turning to one of his friends 
who stood near him, “ Megacles,” said he, “ this order 
of the Barbarians is not barbarian. What they are able 
to do in fight we shall see hereafter.” And being now 
a little more anxious about the success of the war than 
before, he resolved to wait within his camp for the ar- 
rival of his confederates; and he posted some troops on 
the banks of the river tcvhinder the Romans from pass- 
ing it. Laevinus nevertheless, knowing of what con- 
sequence it was to come to an engagement with the 
Epirot before he could receive the reinforcements he 
expeeted, and having exhorted his troops not to be in- 
timidated by the reputation of Pyrrhus, or by his ele- 
phants (animals which they had never yet seen), made 
his infantry ford the stream in the very face of the 
enemy’s advanced guard, while his cavalry passed the 
river in different places, and wherever they could ; so 
that the Epirots, fearing to be surrounded, retired in all 
haste to their main body. Pyrrhus, upon the first no- 
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tice of this motion, which much surprised him, directing 
the officers of his infantry to range their troops in bat- 

talia, and keep them ready to march upon the first signal, 

he himself, with the horse, amounting to about 3000, cansui- 
advanced with all diligence to charge the Romans, be- 
fore their whole army could recover firm footing, and 
get into order. But the Roman cavalry being already 
formed, received him as men well exercised in sustain- 
ing furious attacks. The beauty and lustre of the king’s 
arms made him very conspicuous, and his actions pre- 
sently convinced all who observed him, that his reputa- 
tion did not exceed his merit ; for in this fight, neither 
did his courage transport him beyond the duties of a 
careful general, nor his attention to direct others hinder 
him from displaying his personal valour. 

During the heat of the combat, Leonatus, a Mace- 
donian, observing that an Italian horseman had singled 
out the king, whose every motion he watched and fol- 
lowed, gave Pyrrhus notice of it, advising him to be- 
v/are of that Barbarian, who, he said, seemed to have 
formed some great design. Pyrrhus answered : “ No 
man, Leonatus, ean avoid his destiny; be assured, how- 
ever, that neither that Italian, nor any other, shall have 
much satisfaction from an encounter with me this day.” 

He had scarce ended these words, when the Italian, 
quickening his horse, and making directly at the king, 
aimed a furious stroke at him with his lance, but wound- 
ed only his horse ; Leonatus, at the same time, wounded 
that of the Italian, and both horses fell to the ground 
with their riders. Pyrrhus was instantly surrounded by 
a troop of his friends, who carried him oft^ having slain 
the Italian, who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to be more cautious. 
Seeing his cavalry shrink, he ordered his infantry to ad- 
vance; but before he put himself at their head to renew 
the charge, he gave his mantle and arms to Megacles, in 
exchange for his. The battle was obstinately fought 
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ROME victo/y continued a long time 

^ w doubtful. The king’s changing his arms (though pru- 

'dently done for the safety of his person), had like to 

contui. have lost him the day ; for Megacles, being mistaken for 
the king, was attacked by great numbers of the enemy, 
and at last wounded and unhorsed by a Roman knight, 
who pulling away his helmet and mantle, rode full speed 
with them to Lasvinus, crying out, that he had slain 
Pyrrhus. These spoils being carried as in triumph 
through all the ranks, filled the Roman army with inex- 
pressible joy, so that the air rung with shouts of victory ; 
while the Grecian troops were struck with consterna- 
tion and dismay. 

i^rrrii!” ^“ig no sooHcr perceived the ill effect of this 

mistake, but with all diligence he flew along the lines 
bareheaded, stretching out his hands to his soldiers, and 
by his voice confirming the evidence of their eyes. The 
combat was then renewed, and Pyrrhus, bringing his 
elephants into the wings, quickly obtained the victory. 
For the Roman battalions seeing their cavalry put to 
rout by those huge animals, whose unusual form, noises, 
and smell, terrified the horses, and finding themselves 
both charged in flank, and overborne by the force and 
bulk of those strange beasts, gave way to necessity, and 
saved themselves as well as they could by hasty flight: 
nor did they stop to defend their camp, but ran quite 
beyond it, leaving both that and the honour of the day 
entirely to Pyrrhus. 

Dionysius writes, that near 1 5,000 Romans were slain 
riuurcb. in this ^ttle, and that Pyrrhus lost 13,000 of his men. 
But other authors lessen the loss on both sides. The 
king treated the prisoners, amounting to about 1800, 
with all possible humanity, and esteemed them the more 
for refusing to enlist themselves in his service. 

The &me of this victory was soon spread over all 
Italy, much to the reputation of Pyrrhus; for it was a 
rare thing, that a Roman consol, with a select army, 
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should lose in a pitched battle not only the field, but the vnror 
camp itself. And this honour was the more bravely trs. 
won by the Epirot, as he had none, of his Italian allies 
to assist him, except the unwarlike Tarentines. Neither 
could he well dissemble his content in having the glory 
of this action so peculiarly his own. His satisfaction i. 
was visible in his face, even while he was severely repri- p. agi. 
manding the Lucanians and Samnites (who joined him 
soon after the battle) for their tardiness. To attach 
them the more firmly to him, he gave them a share of 
the booty. 

§. III. But now the king of Epirus, with his victori- 
ous army, broke like a torrent into the countries in alli- 
ance with the republic, and many cities surrendering to 
him, he advanced within thirty miles of Rome.’’ Zona- 
ras relates, that the king, being disappointed in hiS de- 
signs upon Capua and Naples, thought to march into 
Hetruria, join the enemies of the Roman republic in that 
country, and thence go and besiege Rome; but that 
hearing there was an alliance just concluded between the 
Hetrurians and Romans, and that the consul Corunca- 
nius, who by a successful campaign had effected that al- 
liance, was advancing against him, he proceeded no far- 
ther in his march. It appears, indeed, by the Capitoline 
marbles, that Tib. Coruncanius had a triumph for his 
victories this year over the Volsinienses and Volcientes 
in Hetruria. And it is not improbable that these victo- 
ries completed the reduction of that country. Be that 
as it will, it is certain that Pyrrhus returned to Tarei^um. 

The Romans, notwithstanding the great loss they had 
sustained, were not so dejected as to have any thought 
of asking peace from the victor ; nor, though Fabricius 
said publicly, “ that the Epirots had not vanquished the 
Romans, but that Pyrrhus had vanquished Laevinus,” 

P Floras (b. 1. o. 16.) in his poetic strain tells as, that P/rrbos from a hill near 
PrsBoeste took a view of Rome, and filled the ejres or the trembling inhabitants with 
smoke and dast at twenty miles distance/' a vicesimo lapide ocolos trepidm civitatis 
fumo ao pulrere impleviu*' 
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iioy’^clid they recall the unfortunate consul: their whole at- 
i» c%9 tention was to recruit his army, and enable him to try 
— a second engagement. Pyrrhus, in his return to Taren- 
conjui- turn, found him in Campania, with a more numerous 
zonaras, aiTny thaii that which he had vanquished on the banks 
“• of tlie Siris ; and hereupon he is said to have cried out, 
iiorus, j plainly I ^as born under the star of Hercules; I 
have to do with an Hydra, whose heads are no sooner 
lopped off, but new ones spring up from its blood.” 
zonaras, consul ofFcrcd him battle; Pyrrhus, unwilling to re- 
fuse it, drew up his army, and commanded the con- 
ductors of his elephants to force them to make their 
strange and dreadful noises, in order to frighten the Ro- 
man legions ; but these noises were answered by so uni- 
versal and terrible a shout from the Romans, that the 
king, who found his soldiers dismayed, thought fit, to 
decline the engagement, pretending that the omens were 
not favourable ; and the consul not forcing him to fight, 
he pursued his march to Tarentum. 

iv. While Pyrrhus continued quiet in this city, 
he had time to reflect on the bravery, conduct, and 
strength of the Romans. He considered that they were 
better able to endure many such losses as they had suf- 
fered, than he many such victories as he had won. And 
he concluded therefore, that the only means to save his 
reputation was an honourable peace. He was full of 
these reflections when, to his inexpressible joy, he heard 
that an embassy was coming'* to him from the senate; 

Authors are not agreed concerning the time of this embassy, whether it was 
after CSncas had been to Rome or before. Plutarch (whom Mr. Rollin follows) 
makes it posterior to Cvneas’s jonmey thither ; and Dionysius seems to do the Sfirne. 
But, if we consider the haughty manner in which Cyneas was disniis.sed hy the se- 
nate with an absolute refusal of entering into any treaty with the king while he con- 
tinued in Italy, at lea.st it is very unlikely that Fabricius, after such n refuhni, should 
apply himself to Pyrrhus in the manner Dionysius represents, preaching about the 
inconstancy of forlnnc, and as if he was asking a favour. He is made to speak 
more like an ambassador from a people who sued for peace, than from the proud 
Roman senate, who rejected it even upon reasonable terms. Hannibal, indeed, be- 
fore the battle of Zama, talks much to Scipio of the mutability of fortune, and the 
Flor. vicissitudes of war ; but this was in order to dispose him io grant peace to the Car- 
£pit. thaginians, whom lie reduced to extremity. 

itnd Zon. Neither can I see what there was unbecoming in Fahricius’s proposal, even upon 
the supposition that tbe Romans had rejected a peace oflered. A release of prisoners 
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he pleased himself with the imagination, that it was to ^ 
ask that peace, which he himself so much desired. But 473. 
when the three Roman ambassadors, Cornelius Dola- 1 
bella, Fabricius, and iSmilius Papus, after a splendid re- 
ception, were admitted to an audience, they proposed 
nothing more than a release of the Roman prisoners, 
either by way of exchange, or for such a ransom per 
head, as should be agreed upon. Pyrrhus, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, answered, “ that he would consider of 
the matter, and let them know his resolution.” Acr 
cordingly he assembled his council ; and there Cyneas, Dion, 
who knew his master’s inclination, proposed that an em- Leg-t. 
bassy should be immediately sent to Rome to negotiate b.'a,’ 
a peace, of which one of the conditions should be the re- 
lease of the Roman prisoners without ransom. The rest of 
the council declared themselves of the same opinion, and 
the king gave the Romans an answer conformable to it. 

Pyrrhus after this desired a private conference with 
Fabricius, who, he had heard, was the man most es- 
teemed, for his virtue, of any in the republic, a brave 
and able warrior, and very poor. The king taking him 
apart, told him, “ he had been informed of his distin- 
guished merit, and of his poverty, so unsuitable to it ; 
that he thought a prince could never employ his wealth 
and power to a nobler purpose, than that of raising the 
fortune of an indigent great maa; and that for this rea- 
son he had resolved to bestow such riches upon him, as 
should put him, at least, upon an equality with the most 
opulent nobles of Rome.” The king added ; “ Nor yet O'on. 
imagine, habricius, that my intention is to ask any thing, T.fgat. 
in return, that can be inconsistent with the regard you 
owe your country. I demand nothing but your aid in 
negotiating the peace which I am desirous to conclude 
with the Roman senate. You know very well that I 

bjr way of ransom or exclian(^e, is wliat sarelj without any indecency may be pro- 
posed to an enemy, notwithstanding that a peace has been refused to that enemy 
upon his terms. Yet Dionysius makes Pyrrhus reprove the ambassadors as guilty See D. 
herein of an unworthy proceeding. — t» wpSy/A* wotiTra, &c. — D. Ilal. in Hal. in 
Legol. p. 711. Dr. IIad.s. edit. Legal. 
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cannot with honour abandon the Tarentines, and the 
B c*sT9 Other Greeks who are settled in this part of Italy, before 

I have secured to them a peace with Rome upon equit- 

consui- able terms. Some pressing affairs call me back into my 
own country, and this makes me the more solicitous to 
finish our war by an amicable treaty. If my being a 
king' renders me suspected by the senate, because other 
princes have made no scruple to violate the faith of 
treaties, be you yourself my security. When the peace 
is made, come and assist me with your counsels ; I will 
undertake nothing without your advice; you shall be my 
chief ‘minister, my lieutenant in the field, nay, a sharer 
with me in ail that I possess. I have need of an honest 
man, and a faithful friend, and you have need of a ge- 
nerous prince, a prince, whose munificence may enable 
you to make your virtues and your talents for great af- 
fairs more conspicuous, and more useful ; let us there- 
fore mutually contribute to each other’s happiness.” 

Plut. ill The Greek lilstorians seldom lose anj occasion of us knonr ilirlr unfavour' 

Tyrrli. able opinioo of kings. Plutarch, speaking of this very Pyrrhus, says, ** Kings have 
no reason to complain when inferior men change sides, and violate faith for private 
advantage, seeing, in this, they do but imitate them who are the great roasters in per- 
fidy and treachery ; and whose maxim is. That no nnan pursues bis own interest with 
so much prudence, as be who has no regard to justice.’* 

And Polybius (1. p. reproves the folly of Pbylarclius, an bistorian, who, 
in giving an account of the miserable end of Aristomachus, king of Argos, whom (as 
he pre ends) the Aebaians had pot to death by torture, endeavours to heighten the 
glory of the sufferer, and excite the greater indignation against his persecutors, by 
saying, ** that Arisloinaohus was not only an absolute prince^ but descended from an- 
cestors, who had been absolute princes.’* *' What more bitter accusation (says Poly- 
biu.H) could any one easily have brought against him.^ What charge heavier with 
crimes could he have loaded him with? For surely this name of absolute frrince ex- 
presses the very height of impiety; it imports all the kinds of injustice and wicked- 
ness that can be COminitled by man.” Kairrtp o |9oi^o^svo; av^siv avraS 

}o^<tv Jfal vapaa^o-aa-Bai rwQ aKovovrae iJe to ^uaXXov aitrS o-t/yayavaxTtTv l<|>’ oTf lera^iv, 
ev fcoros etvrSv ^na-t ysywswi rv^avfcv, dXX^ xai lx rv^aww wt^vuivai, ravrtii Be fjtei(o9 
xanyofiav rvv mx^oTS^av tvF av eivsTv faBieef Buvair ovBsif. aM yaf reSve/ua tsv 

aoiBeo^artif xa2 vfao'at mpttiXnff raf iv ayl^^vTTOtf aBixiat xxi vrafavo/uletf. 

The reader observes, that the word wbiob, in this passage of Ipalylnyis ha.s been 
translated absolute prince j is rupawoc [tyrant], an appellation frequently used by the 
ancients to signify only a prince with absolute and perpetual power ; in which sense 
it is used by Pliylarchns on tbe present occasion. We cannot possibly suppose him 
so very unskilled in the pathetic, as to endeavour at exciting either indignation or 
pity for tbe sufferings of Aristomachus, by telling ns, that be not only was a tyrant 
himself, but descended from anoestora who bad been as great tyrants as be. 

Cornelius Nepos, apeaking of Miltisdes, has these words ; — ** Chersonesi omnes 
iiloa quot habitarat aonos, perpetuam obtinnerat dominationero, tyrannusqae Aierat 
appellatus, sed justus. Non erat eoim vi oonseqnutns, sed suorum voluntate, earn- 
quo poteatatem bonitate retionerat. Omnes antem et habentur, et dicuntur tyranoi, 
qui potestate sunt perpetna in ea civitate, qnic libertate nsa est.’* 
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Fabricius answered in words to this effect : — “ You Tt«rof 
have, indeed, been rightly informed concerning my po- 47s. 
verty. My whole estate consists in a house but of. 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground, from 
which, by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, 
by any means, you have been persuaded to think, that 
this poverty makes me less considered in my country, or 
in any degreee unhappy, you are extremely deceived. I 
have no reason to complain of Fortune. She supplies 
me with all that nature requires, and if I am without 
superfluities, I am also free from the desire of them. 

With these, I confess, I should be more able to succour 
the necessitous, the only advantage for which the 
wealthy are to be envied; but as small as my posses- 
sions are, I can still contribute something to the sup- 
port of the state, and the assistance of my friends. With 
regard to honours, my country places me, poor as I am, 
upon a level with the richest : for Home knows no quali- 
fications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 

She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremo- 
nies of religion : she intrusts me with the command of her 
armies: she confides to my care the most important 
negotiations: my poverty does not lessen the weight 
and influence of my counsels in the senate : the Roman 
people hdnour me for that very poverty which you con- 
sider as a disgrace: they know .the many opportunities 
I have had, in war, to enrich myself without incurring 
censure: they are convinced of my disinterested zeal 
for their prosperity ; and, if I have any thing to com- 
plain of in the return they make me, it is only the ex- 
cess of their applause. What value then can 1 set upon 
your gold and silver ? What king can add any thing to 
my fortune ? Always attentive to discharge the duties 
incumbent on me, 1 have a aixnd free from self- 
BBFROACH, and I have an honest fame.” 

The king, perceiving by this answer that Fabricius Mot in 
absolutely refused his offers, pressed him no farther. 
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ROME The next day, knowing that he had never seen an ele- 
B.C.CT9. phant, and being desirous to try whether he could sur- 
— prise and discompose him, he commanded the largest 
consul, he had of those animals to be armed, and led to the 
place where he intended to converse with the ambassa- 
dor. The beast was to stand concealed behind some 
hangings till a sign should be made for his appearance. 
The king’s order being punctually executed, the signal 
was given, the hangings were suddenly drawn aside, and 
the enormous animal stretching out his trunk over the 
head of the Roman, made a most terrifying noise. Fa- 
bricius betrayed not the least emotion, but, turning to- 
wards Pyrrhus, said with a smile, “ Neither your gold 
yesterday, nor your great beast to-day, has made any 
impression upon me.” 

While they were sitting at tabic in the evening, dis- 
coursing of various subjects, but especially of Greece, 
and the philosophers of that country, Cyneas happened 
to mention Epicurus ; and he began to relate the prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean doctrine; “That the divinity, far 
removed from love and hatred, compassion and anger, 
and wholly regardless of humankind, lived through all 
ages, without action, and without providence, totally 
absorpt in an uninterrupted flow of delights. That 
pleasure was also the sovereign good of man ; “and that, 
for this reason, all public employments, all solicitude for 
the public weal, should be carefully shunned by the wise, 
as inconsistent with a life of happiness.” Cyneas was 
going on, when, with a loud voice, “ O Hercules (cried 
Fabneius), may Pyrrhus and the Tarentines be heartily 
of this sect, while they are at war with us!” The king, 
greatly admiring the wisdom and virtue of the Roman, 
became more desirous than ever to conclude an alliance 
with his republic. He therefore, once more, took him 
r'ynh!" warmly pressed him to employ his endeavours 

p.396. for ,a speedy accommodation, earnestly requesting of 
him, at the same time, that, as soon as the peace should 
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be made, he would come and live at his court, where he ve.rof 

^ ROME 

promised him the first place among all his friends and w. 
captains. Fabricius answered in a kind of whisper, - 'T - 
“You do not consider, sir, your own interest in what you comui- 
propose ; for if those who now honour and admire you, 
come once to have experience of me, they will choose 
rather to have me for their king than you.” Pyrrhus 
was not in the least offended with this answer, but to 
his friends highly commended the exalted soul of the 
Roman ; upon whose single parole he also sufiered the 
prisoners to go to Rome to celebrate the festival of the 
Saturnalia.' 

And now Pyrrhus, having resolved to send Cyneas to 
negotiate a peace with the Roman senate, instructed him, i>. «»• 
if we may believe Plutarch, to ask nothing of the Ro- 
mans but their friendship,' and a sufficient security for 
the Tarentines. .Upon which conditions he offered to 
cease all hostilities, release the captives, and assist the 
republic in the conquest of Italy. 

Together with these instructions, Pyrrhus furnished 
his ambassador with magnificent presents for those per- 
sons whose assistance would be iiecessary to compass 
what he desired; nor did he forget rare and precious 
toys for the Roman ladies, by whose means he hoped to 
smooth the rugged spirit of their husbands in his favour. 

Some authors report, that Cyneas found both men and 

* ^ ^ Plul. et 

women so steady and uncorrupf, that not one of either rior. 

> The senate (according to Platarcb), careful of Fabricius’s honour and their own, 
commanded every prisoner upon pain of death to return to Pyrrhus, as soon as the 
festival should be over. 

With respect to this affair there is a great diversity in the acoounts of Plptarcb, 

Jastin, Floras, and Zonaras. Some say the prisoners were absolutely released, and 
that the senate, to punish them as cowards, would not suffer them to serve again in 
the field, but sent them to garrison towns. 

t Other writers make his demands to be more extensive, and say, that he required 
in favour of oil the Greek cities in Italy, the enjoyment of their laws and liberty; 

(Appiaii apod Falv. Ursin.) — and farther, that the republic should restore to the 
Samniles, Luoanians, and Bruttians, whatever she bad conquered from them. These 
demands, if they were made, may well account for the warm indignation whioh Ap* 
pins Clandins the blind expressed, as we shall presently find, at the senate's listening 
to Pyrrhus’s minister. But then it will be difiioult to reconcile them with the offer 
which Pyrrhus at the same time made the Bomans, to assist them in the conquest of 
Italy. The Jesnits, aware of this inoonvenience, have made Cyneas speak only of 
the west of Italy. 

VOL. IT. 2 15 
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/“mb receive any of his presents: but Zonaras af- 

^ 47». firms, that many of the senators were gained by the 
_LJ — ■ liberality of Pyrrhus. Be that as it will, it is certain, 
eomui- that after Cyneas had had his audience in the senate, 
several of the conscript fathers discovered a strong in- 
clination to accept the peace proposed, assigning for rea- 
sons the battle they had already lost, the hazard they 
were in of losing another (Pyrrhus’s strength being 
now greatly augmented by the junction of his Italian 
allies), and the fatal consequences that might attend a 
pirr'h!” second overthrow. A rumour of this disposition in the 
p. 39*. senate being spread through the city, came to the ears 
of Appius Claudius. He had for some time, on account 
of his great age and the loss of his sight, retired from all 
public business," and confined himself wholly to his fa- 
mily. Upon hearing the report of what passed in the 
senate, he caused himself to be carried in the arms of 
his domestics to the door of the senate-house. There 
his sons and his sons-in-law met him, and led him into 
the assembly, which was hushed into a profound silence 
the moment he appeared. The venerable old man was 
hardly entered when he thus began : 

“ Hitherto, Romans, I have borne the loss of my sight 
with weariness and impatience; but my great affliction 
now is, that I am only blind, and that I am not deaf too ; 
that I am able to hear of those shameful resolutions you 
are taking, and of that infamous treaty, which is to ex- 
tinguish the glory of the Roman name. What then is 
become of all those brave discourses, those lofty, sound- 
ing words, with which you are wont to make all places 
ring, ‘ That if Alexander had come into Italy when we 
were young, and our Others in the vigour of their age; 
that if the great Alexander had dared to contend in arms 
with us, he would not now be stiled the invincible, 

« This Appius Claudios bad been quseslor in the year of Rome 435 ; oornle mdile 
in.438 i and, a second time, io 440; censor in 441 ; consol in 446 ; prastor in 448 ; 
eonsalf'a seoond time, in 457 ; prstor, a second lime, io 458; dictator in 461 (ao* 
cording to Pigbius). 
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but by his death or flight have added new lustre to the vnro/ 
Roman glory?’ An idle tale! vain and empty boasting! 4 ts. 
Heroes indeed ! you, that are afraid of the Chaonians* 
and Molossians, ever the prey of the Macedonians! 
you that are trembling at the name of Pyrrhos, an assi- •'’‘P' 
duous’humbie courtier of one of Alexander’s life-guards ! ofEpiras. 
a vagabond in Italy, come hither, not so much to succour 
the Italic Greeks, as to seek a shelter from his enemies 
at home! And yet this mighty man, this Pyrrhus, it 
seems, is to conquer Italy; he is to subdue all Italy to 
us with those very forces that were not able to preserve 
to him a small portion of Macedonia ! No, Romans, 
suffer not his arrogance to escape unpunished ; if you 
condescend to treat with him, your glory is at an end ; 
Pyrrhus will himself despise you ; his allies will insult 
you as a nation easy to be terrified ; and one dishonour- 
able peace will inVolVe you in a hundred wars.” 

^ppius, by these and some other words to the like 
effect, so awakened the Roman spirit in the senators, p- 
that without farther debate they unanimously passed a 
decree, instantly to dismiss the ambassador with this 
answer, “ That the Romans would enter into no treaty 
with king Pyrrhus so long as he continued in Italy; but 
with all their strength would pursue the war against him, 
though he should vanquish a thousand Leevinuses.” 

Cyneas left Rome the same day, and returned to Ta- J"*"- 
rentum. It is said, that when Pyrrhus asked him his'-*®- 
opinion of the Roman city and senate, he answered, that 
Rome was a temple, and the senate an assembly of 
kings.” His account of what he had observed greatly in- 
creased the king’s admiration of the Romans; but find- 
ing that there was no hope of peace, he made all possible 
preparations for the next campaign. 


2 B 2 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Sect. T. The next year the Romanii, under the conduct of their new consuls^ P. Sof^ 
picins Savcrrio and P. Decius Mqh, come to a second battle with king Pyrrhus, 
near Asoiilum in Apulia. The circamstanoes and event of this action are not well 
known. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentuni» and the consuls into winter-quarters. II. 

475. The year following;, when C. Fabricius and Q. .dSmiHiis Pupos (both a second 
time) are consuis. the Carthaginians send a fleet to the assistance of the Romans 
against Pyrrhus, who, they fear, will invade their dominions in Sicily, if he should 
conclude a peace with the Romans, (fie had been invited thither by the Sici* 
lians.) The senate refuse the assiktance oflered, yet enter into a treaty with Car- 
thage. III. The Romans and Epirots having again taken the field, and the two 
armies lying in sight of each other in the territory of Tarentum, the consuls seud 
a letter to the king, giving him notice of the treachery of his physician, who 
had oflered to poison him fur a reward. Pyrrhus in return fur their generosity, 
Pyrrlms releases the Roman prisoners, and once more sends Cyncas to Rome with pro- 
goes into posals of peace, but to no eft*ect. IV. Pyrrhus, leaving a garrison in Tarentum, 
Sicily. passes with 1 is army into Sicily. 

ro'me §• I^ the mean time the republic chose new consuls, 
b.c!s 78. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius Mus (whose father 
and grandfather were both famous for their devote- 
ments). The two generals joined their armies, and 
zon.b. 8 . marched together into Apulia, where they found Pyr- 
rhus encamped near a little town called Asculum,«and 
where they entrenched themselves in a plain at the foot 
of the Apennines. This plain was divided by a large 
deep stream, which likewise separated the two camps. 
For some time the Romans and Epirots seemed to stand 
in awe of each other. The latter had entertained the 
foolish belief, that the Dccii transmitted from father to 
son some unaccountable art of necromancy, by which 
they secured the victory, to their side, whenever they lost 
their lives in battle. Pyrrhus endeavoured to destroy 
this dangerous prepossession among his soldiers ; and 
not qnly so, but he sent a message to Decius, “ That if 
he attempted to devote himself, he would find the Epi- 
rots upon their guard, who would take him alive, and 
make him suffer the most cruel kind of death after the 
battle.” To this message the consuls returned the fol- 
lowing answer : “Pyrrhus is not formidable enough to 
reduce us to devotements. To shew how little we fear 
him; we offer him his choice: let him pass the river un- 
molested, or suffer us to do so, and we shall then see 
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which of us has the more need of extraordinary methods 
to gain the victory.” Pyrrhus chose to let the Romans «*■ 
pass the river. The historians are not agreed concern- — ' 
ing the circumstances of the battle of Asculum, nor the llntui- 
success of it, and some make two battles of it. The Ro- 
mans had prepared against the elephants armed chariots 
filled with soldiers, who were to throw firebrands and 
other combustible matter against those huge beasts and 
the towers on their backs. It is certain, that Pyrrhus 
was dangerously wounded in the action, and that the 
consul Decius lost his life ; but whether in fighting, or 
by a voluntary devotement, in imitation of his father and 
grandfather, as Cicero thinks, is not known. Fifteen 
thousand men, including the loss on both sides, were >> »• 
left dead upon the field. Pyrrhus, after the battle, mak- zon. b.8. 
ing a march unperceived by the Romans, retired to Ta- 
rentum ; whereupon the consul Sulpicius led his troops 
into winter-quarters in Apulia. 

§. II. And now the republic placed at the helm of her ywrof 
government two men of the most distinguished merit, ^''475.^ 
C. Fabricius* and Q. .lEmilius Papus.f The Cartha- 
ginians at this time sent Mago with a fleet of 120 sail to 
assist the Romans against Pyrrhus, who, they heard, 
would make a descent upon Sicily, after he had forced Justin, 
the Rotfian republic into a peace; for the Syracusians c.'e.' 
had invited him thither to protect them against the ty- cond" 
ranny of the Carthaginians, who not long before had in-- Ja «. 
vaded their country. Mago coming to Rome, told theJine. 
senate, “That the Carthaginians, full of concern to see 
the Romans attacked by king Pyrrhus, had sent a fleet 
to their assistance, that in a war with a foreign power 
they might have foreign aid.” The fathers returned a poi,b. 
compliment of thanks for the kind offer, but would by ciu. 
no means accept it. However, they entered into a new e,";. 
treaty with the Carthaginians, in which it was stipulated, 
that the Romans should furnish troops to assist the Car- 
thaginian republic, in case Pyrrhus attacked it ; and that 
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ROMS Carthaginians should assist the Romans, when de* 
sired, with their fleet. After this Mago sailed to Tav 
— ^ — rentum, where he had a conference with the king of 
Mmu Epirus. Finding that his intention was to pass very 
soon into Sicily, he, in order to prevent it, sailed with 
' his fleet into the straits between that island and Italy, 
pi*‘^ under pretence of besieging Rhegium. This oblig^ 
Pyrrhus to continue at Tarentum, and carry on the war 
for some time longer against the Romans. 
uftot When the spring was sufficiently advanced, 

pfm consuls marched their troops into the territory of 
Tarentum, and Pyrrhus came and encamped within sight 
of them ; but the high opinion he had of Fabricius made 
him avoid a battle. While the two armies were watch- 
ing each other, Fabricius* received a letter from Nicias, 
the king’s principal physician, offering to take off his 
master by poison, and so end the war without farther 
hazard to the Romans, provided he might have a reward 
proportionable to the greatness of his service. Fabri- 
cius detesting the villany of the physician, and ftnding 
his colleague of the same sentiment, they immediately 
dispatched the following letter to the king ; “ C. Fabri- 
cius and Q. ./Emilius, consuls, to king Pyrrhus, health. 
You have made an unhappy choice both of your friends 
and of your enemies. When you have read the letter 
sent os by one of your Qwn people, you will see that you 
make war with good and honest men, while you trust 
and promote villains. We give you this notice of your 
danger, not for your sake, nor to make our court to you, 
but to avoid the calumny which might be brought upon 
us by your death, as if, for want of strength or courage 
to overcome you, we had recourse to treachery.” 
Pyyrhus, upon receipt of this letter, is said to have cried 
Eutw. out, “ This is that Fabricius, whom it is harder to turn 
aside from the ways of justice and honour, than to divert 

* Thit storj is diflTersiitlj related bj the historianSj as to the ciroomstanoes, bat 
tbej all agree in the snbstance. 
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the sun from its coarse and in acknowledgment of the VMref 
benefit, he immediately set all the Roman prisoners free *is. 
without ransom. Rome was, however, too generous to 
accept a present from an enemy, much less a reward for «”«!. 
not consenting to an execrable deed. In return, there- 
fore, she released an equal number of Samnite and Ta- 
rentine prisoners. But thouGch Pyrrhus, more ardent ?><>«■ :> 
than ever for a peace, dispatched Cyneas once more to p-ass. 
Rome, to try the force of his eloquence and presents, 
this able minister had no better success than before ; 
the senators were steady in their resolution to enter into 
no treaty with the king, till he had withdrawn his troops 
out of Italy. 

§. IV. It has been already said, that the Syracusians 
had invited Pyrrhus into their island to assist them 
against the Carthaginians. The king laid hold of this 
pretext to quit the war against the Romans, in which he 
had now but little hope of success, having in the last 
action lost his best troops and his bravest commanders. 
Besides, the Sicilian expedition was a new enterprise, 
and therefore very agreeable to the natural inconstancy 
of his spirit. But just at this time he received intelli- 
gence, that Ptolemy Ceraunus, king of Macedon, was 
dead, and that the Macedonians wanted a king to guard 
them against an inundation of barbarians. This news 
kept him some time in suspense, and he pleasantly com- 
plained of fortune for loading him with too many favours 
at once. Macedon had formerly been in his possession, 
and he wished to be master of it again ; but as Sicily 
would open him a passage into Africa, and condudl him 
to a more ample harvest of glory, he determined at 
length for that expedition. In consequence of this re- 
solution, he sent his faithful Cyneas before him to treat 
with the cities there, and give them assurances of his 
speedy arrival. Not long after, leaving in Tarentum, zon. 
under the command of Milo, a strong garrison, sufficient 
to keep the much-discontented inhabitants in subjection, 
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rom'e^® set sail from thence with 30,000 foot and 2500 
b.c.« 7 . horse, on board a fleet of 200 ships. His departure 
— proved fatal to the enemies of Rome. Fabricius fell 
upon the united Bruttians, Lucanians, Tarentines, and 
Samnites, defeated them, drove them out of the field, 
and laid waste their countries. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
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Sect. I. The state of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus’s arrival there. He makes rapid 
and extensive conque.st.s in the island. II. In tlie mean lime the Romans choose 
Cornelius Rutlinus and C. Junius Brutus to the consulate. These generals lead 
their forces against the Samnites, advantageously posted in their innuiilaiiis, and 
suffer a shameful defeat. After this, Ruflinus by a stratagem lakes Croton from 
the llrottian.s. Locris submits to the Romans, the inhabitants having just mas- 
sacred the garrison which Pyrrhus had left there. 111. The Romans (under their 
new consuls, Q. Fabius Gurges and C. Genucins) continuing the war with sncccss 
against the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, these nations send to entreat 
Pyrrhus to return to their assistance. The king’s affairs in Sicily being now in a 
bad way, be is glad of so honourable a pretext to leave the island, liis fleet, in 
its return to Italy, is dispersed, and partly destroyed^ by the Carthaginian fleet. 
After his landing near Rhegium, he is attacked in liis march to Tarentuin, by a 
body of Maraertioes (who had passed the straits expressly), and suffers a con- 
siderable lo.ss. He lays waste the territory of the Locrenses, and plunders the 
temple of Proserpine. IV. Curias Deiitalus (a second time) and L. Cornelius 
Lentulus arc raised to the consulate at Rome. The people, from some unaccount- 
able caprice, being unwilling to enlist themselves for the war, Curius confiscates 
the goods of the first man who refuses, and seli.s the man hini-seif for a slave, and 
by this example of severity gels the better of the people’s oh.slinacy. Two armies 
are raised. While Lentulus leads one into Lucania, Curius leads the other into 
SainniuiD, where hn conies to a battle with the Epirots in the Taurasian fields, and 
gives them a total overthrow. He takes their camp ; and the Romans admiring 
the form of it, resolve to make it the future model of their own. V. Pyrrhus, 
leavir g a strong garrison in Tarentuin, embarks for Epirus under pretence of going 
to fetch recruits. 


si“1n §• When Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, this island was 
®*‘**‘- almost wholly possessed by foreigners of three different 
nations, Italians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, who had 
settled there at different times. Messina, Lilybaeum, 
and Syracuse, were the capitals of the three dominions 
there established. The Mamertines, from Mamertum, 
in Campania, had possessed themselves of the first (much 
in the same manner as the perfidious legion, who fol- 
^lyb. lowed their example, got possession of Rhegium) ; the 
c.V. Carthaginians were masters of the second ; and the third 
was 'governed by two tyrants, whom common interest 
had united after a civil war, to call in the king of Epirus 
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to assist them against the growing power of the fot^* rnrat 
roidable African republic. 

Pyrrhus, soon after his arrival, deprived the Cartha- 
ginians of all their conquests in Sicily, except Lilybseum. ”*,‘^1, 
He also attacked the Mamertines, and, having defeated 
them in a pitched battle, reduced them to their city ofJ“^«». 
Messina only; after which he counted so much on thecis.’ 
reduction of the whole island, that he caused one of his 
younger sons (whom he had by a daughter of king Aga- 
thocles) -to be styled King of Sicily, purposing to make 
the other king of Italy, which he now also looked upon 
as a certain conquest. 

§. ir. IfT the mean time the centuries at Rome pro- 
ceeded to the choice of new consuls. Fabricius presided 
in the comilia, and the respect he had acquired by his 
virtue was such, that it made him master of the elec- 
tions. Every body therefore was astonished to see him 
vote and influence the assembly in favour of Cornelius 
RufHnus, a man extremely covetous and self-interested. 
Fabricius hated him thoroughly, yet promoted his elec- 
tion, because of the dangerous situation of affairs, and 
because he knew him to be a much abler soldier than 
any of his competitors. And these reasons were im- 
plied in the short answer he made to RufRnus’s compli- u s-c Cfi. 
ment of thanks; “ I deserve no thanks,” said he, “for 
choosing rather to be plundered than sold.” The col- 
league given to Ruffinus* was C. Junius Brutus, f and *;*"*“'* 
they both turned their forces against Samnium. ThejA"™'"* 
Samnites being too weak to sustain the attacks of the 
two consular armies, fled to their mountains, and there 
intrenched themselves so strongly, that it was no easy 
matter to force them. The Romans nevertheless at- 
tempted it, and were punished for their rashness; many 
of them were killed, and a great number taken prisoners, 
and loaded with irons. The consuls at length, ashamed 
of their enterprise, threw the blame on each other, and 
separated ; Brutus continued in Samnium, while Rufli- 
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Ttiref nus entered the territory oftbeLucanians and Bruttians. 

««. These nations continued steady in their adherence to 
Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. RufHnus therefore not 
*” *'1,, only laid their country waste with fire and sword, but 
formed a design upon Croton, a considerable city be> 
longing to the Bruttians, and situated on the borders of 
the Ionian sea, at a little distance from Cape Lacinium. 
He found this place too well defended to carried by 
force : for Milo, having notice of his design, had sent a 
FroDtioi reinforcement of Epirots to the garrison, under the com* 
b.”e.6. mand of one Nicomachus. However, the consul took 
b.*”™' it by stratagem. Having been repulsed by the be- 
sieged, who made a sally, he exaggerated the loss he had 
sustained in the action, and employed two pretended de- 
serters to publish, one, that he was going to retire into 
the country of the Locrenses; the other, that he was 
actually gone, and had marched off in ’a precipitate man- 
ner. Nicomachus, deceived by these reports, and by 
the consul’s decamping, hastened with his troops to re- 
lieve Locris, which he imagined the Romans intended 
to besiege. Ruflinus took the advantage of his ab- 
sence, returned with all expedition, and, by the help of 
a fog, got into the place almost before the inhabitants, 
who were in perfect security, discovered him ; and not 
only so, but he defeated Nicomachus also in the field, 
who, when he found himself cheated, would have led 
An>ian. back his detachment toTarentum. Locris likewise soon 
Tion. after surrendered to the Romans, the inhabitants having 
Ywof first massacred the governor and garrison that Pyrrhus 
had'left in it. [The Capitoline marbles ascribe all these ‘ 
exploits to the consul Brutus.] 

§. III. In the following consulship of Q. Fabius 
Gorges* and C. Genucius, Rome was afflicted with a 
b.4.' strange sort of plague, which chiefly affected women 
with child, and breeding cattle. To put an end to this 
b.V.**^ talamity, an unfortunate vestal was buried alive ; and 
ItX" Rufflnus was created dictator, to drive a nail into the 

.time. 
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wall of Jupiter’s temple. In the mean time the sidiness 
did not hinder the Romans from continuing the war>^^* 
Fabius by repeated victories reduced the Samnites, Lu- 
canians.and Bruttians so low, that they could no longer 
keep the field without Pyrrhus ; and they therefore sent 
ambassadors to him to entreat him to return, and pu|. 
himself again at their head. 

The fiax of Pyrrhus’s afiairs in Sicily was now much 
changed. At his first arrival he gained the hearts of 
the Sicilians, by his insinuating, affable behaviour ; but 
being afterward elated with success, his mild govern- 
ment changed into an absolute tyranny. He treated 
cruelly those very men who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in his good fortune. He excluded the natives ju.tin. 
from the magistracies, bestowing them on his guards 
and courtiers, whose extortions and injustices were so 
grievous, that at length the cities entered into leagues, 
some with the Carthaginians, and others with the Ma- 
mertines, to expel him the island. The African repub- 
lie bad also sent a powerful army into Sicily to recover 
her former conquests. This being the situation of the 
king’s affeirs when the ambassadors arrived, he was not 
a little pleased to have so honourab’c a pretence to leave 
a country, where he was no longer safe. At his de- 
parture, he is reported to have turned his eyes back 
upon the island, and to have said to those who were 
near him, “ What a noble field are we leaving for the piuj. uf, 
Carthaginians and Romans to fight in !” In his passage 
the Carthaginian fleet attacked him, sunk seventy off"i“;p. 
his vessels, and dispersed all the rest of his 20Q>sail, 
except twelve ships, with which he escaped to Italy. 

He landed near Rhegium : and when he had there col-pi*t.ufc 
lected the scattered remains of his forces, which had^sw/ 
been driven on different parts of the coast, he marched 
towards Tarentum. 

The Mamertines, upon the first report of his intended 
departure from Sicily, had detached 10,000 men to Rhe* 
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ROME molest him after his landing : and these lying 
B c%i *” ambush in woods and behind rocks, attacked the 

rearguard of his army unexpectedly, and made great 

consul, slaughter. Pyrrhus, on this occasion, signally displayed 
his heroic bravery and surprising strength. In the be- 
ginning of the action he received a wound in the head, 
which obliged him to retire out of the battle ; but re- 
turning to it again, he is said with one stroke of his 
sabre to have cleft a Mamcrtine to the waist, who defied 
Zonnras, him to single combat. This action so astonished the 
enemy, that they ceased the fight, and the king con- . 
tinned his march towards Tarentum. It was necessary 
for him to pass through the territory of the Locrenses, 
who had a little before massacred the garrison he had* 
Dio. left in Locris. He not only exercised all sorts of cruel- 
vait ties on this people, but plundered the temple of Proser- 
pine, to supply the wants of his army. The great trea- 
sure which he found there he put on board his fleet to 
be carried to Tarentum by sea, but the ships were all 
dashed against rocks by a tempest, and the mariners lost, 
vai. The historians relate, that Pyrrhus now repented of his 
b.**’ sacrilege ; and as the sea had thrown the greatest part of 
the treasure upon the shore, he caused it to be gathered 
up and replaced in the temple with great reverence; and 
not only so, but he put to death all those who had coun- 
selled him to rob the temple. 

His army, when he ‘arrived at Tarentum, consisted 
only of about 20,000 foot and 3000 horse. 

Turof IV. Before Pyrrhus was in a condition to renew 

It O M £ » 

478. the<war, Rome changed her consuls; and the famous 
Curius Dentatus was now raised (a second time) to that 
dignity, with L. Cornelius Lentulus. Their first busi- 
ness was to raise two armies, which might be suffi- 
apud cient to make head against the king of Epirus, with 
•ium. his numerous allies. But when Curius would have 
begm^to form the legions, he found that the Roman 
yfc^th, from some unaccountable caprice, or perhaps be^ 
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cause their spirits were depressed by the late contagious ▼•«»/ 
distemper, refused to enlist themselves. Upon this he 
assembled the tribes, and put all their names into an urn. 

The first drawn was the Pollian tribe; and the man of *”^ 1 . 
this tribe, whose name came first up, being an audacious 
youngf ellow, and refusing to enlist, Curius ordered his 
effects to be sold, and, upon iiis appealing to the tri- EpTii. 
bunes, he sold the man too, saying, “ The common- 
wealth stood in no need of such members as refused 
obedience.” The fellow’s cause being too bad, the tri- 
bunes did not think fit for their honour to assist him ; 
and from this time, if any Roman refused to list himself 
in a regular muster, when commanded, it became a 
bustom to make a slave of him. 

So wholesome an instance of severity had its due ef- 
fect ; and two considerable armies were raised without 
farther opposition.* Lentulus led one into Lucania, while 
Curius entered Samnium with the other. Pyrrhus, toriut. io 
make head against both, was obliged to divide his forces, p5w.' 
which were now become very considerable; and esteem- 
ing Curius the more formidable of the two Roman ge- 
nerals, he marched himself against him with the choice 
of his Epirots and of his elephants. And though the 
consul had posted himself very advantageously near Be- 
neventum, in a place full of hollow ways, rocks, and 
woods, where the Grecian phalanx could not act with 
all its strength ; yet Pyrrhus, whb found it necessary by FroDtin. 
some new exploit to confirm his allies, who were much piut. in ’ 
discontented with him, made all possible haste to attack pfs^' 
the Romans in their camp. He marched by night in 
hopes to surprise them ; but passing through certain 
woods, his lights failed him, and he lost his way ; and at. 
the break of day his approach was discovered by the Ro- 
mans as he came down the hills that bordered the Tau- 
rasian fields. Curius sallied out of his camp with a de- 
tachment of his legionaries, and fell upon the king!; van- 
guard with such fury, that he put them to flight, killed 
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a great ivamfaer of them, and took some elephants. This 
^ success encouraged Curius to descend into the plain, 
-U — and try a pitched battle with the enemy. One of his 
^fui- wings had the advantage in the beginning of the battle, 
*'"«** but the other was overborne by the elephants, and driven 
the intrenchinents ; but then the consul send* 
ing for a body of troops which he had left to guard his 
camp, these so plied the huge beasts with lighted torches, 
that they ran back upon the Epirots, bearing down and 
breaking all their ranks, so that the Romans obtained a 
complete victory. The king is said to have lost in this 
action 23,000 men. His army, according to Orosius, 
had consisted of 80,000 foot and 6000 horse. 

Pyrrhus’s camp being also taken, proved afterward of 
great service to the Romans ; for they not only admired 
the form of it, but made it their model for the future. 
Hitherto a large enclosure within a rampart and a ditch 
rronuD. had served them for a camp, in which their tents were 
pitched in a disorderly manner ; but now they got great 
light into the art of encamping, which by gradual im- 
provements they at length carried to the highest per- 
fection. 

§. V. The king of Epirus, who after his defeat had 
retired to Tarentum with a small body of horse, resolved 
to leave Italy as soon as possible; but he concealed his 
design, and endeavoured to keep up the spirits of his 
allies, by giving them' hopes of succour from Greece. 

reality, he sent letters thither to several courts, de- 
manding men and money ; but, for want of favourable 
‘•i.b.a. answers, forged such as might please those he would 
deceive. When he could no longer conceal his resolu- 
jtion of going, the method he took to save his honour, 
^ least for some time, was to pretend to be on a sudden 
^tauispoeted with anger against his friends for their dilato* 
riness in sending him the succours he required. ** Then 
inid he), I must ^ myself and fetch them.” He left 
patrcHig garrison in Tarentum under the' command of 
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Milo ; and» to engage him to be fafthfu^ one author ' 
tells usy that he made him at his departure a veryextra-^^m* 
ordinary present, a seat covered with the skin of the 
wretch Nk:ias, that physician who had ofi^ed Fabric 
cius to poison the king bis master. After these di&-*‘^^^ 
guises and precautions, he returned into Epirus with t* ' 
only 8000 foot and 500 horse. ' 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Seot. I. The coDBal Carius has a pompous triumph for his vietor j orer king Pjrrhas, 
bat he refuses ^hat other rewards the senate oiler him. Ruffinus (who has beeo 
ooosul and dictator) is by the censors struck out of the list of senators for having 
too much silver plate. If. Curias is continued for another year in the consulate, 479 . 
and has for his colleague Cornelius Mereiida. The Tarentines, beginning to de* 
spise Pyrrhus, force the garrison lie bad left there to confine themselves in the 
citadel. Curius forces the Suinniles and Lucanians to retire for refuge to their 
mountains. But tlie^' appear again in the field the next year, when C. Fabios 480. 

Dorso and C. Claudius Canina are the Romau consuls. Claudius defeats them in 
a pitched battle. HI. Ptqlemy Philadelphus sends an embassy to Rome, to ask 
an alliance with the republic. The Romans send ambassadors into Egypt. IV. 

The new year's consuls, L. Pnpirius Cursor and Sp. Carvilius (both promoted a 461. 
second time), hare scarce entered Samiiium with two armies, when a certain ao* 
count comes that Pyrrhus is dead. [The manner of his death is related.] This Death of 
news throws the Samnites into despair ; they put all to the liaicard of a battle, are Pyrrhus, 
defeated, and (hereby totally subdued by Papirius, after a war which had lasted 
seventy-two years. The Bruttians and Liicauiaiis submit soon after; and Papiriu.s by Samnites, 
negotiation prevails with Milo and the Tarentines to put their city and citadel into Bruttians, 
the hands of the Romans ; after which the Carthaginians, whose fleet lay before Ta- 
rentum, and who seem to have bad a design upon it, sail away from the coast. 

V. The consular fn.sces are transferred to Quinctius Claudius and L. Geoucius ; 
and the Romans being now in a condition to punish the perfidious Campanian le- 
gion, which had formerly seized Rliegium, besiege it, carry the place, restore it Rhegium 
to those of the old inhabitants who bad escaped the massacre, and put all who re- taken, 
main of the legion to death. VI. The following oonsolate of C. Genuoius and Cn. 483. 
Cornelius prrMuces nothing of moment; and the most memorable thing that hap- 
pens under the admioistration of their snccesaors, Q. Oguloius and C. Fabius 484. 

Piolor, is the coining of silver money at Rome for the first time. VII. The- next Silver mo- 
year, when Appius Claudius (son of Appitu the bund) and P. Semprooins Sopbus are coined, 

consuls, Picenum is totally subdued, and the Sabines are made entirely Roman, 
by being admitted to tbe right of sulTrage in the Roman camitia. VIll. The con- ^ 
aals of tbe following year, i<. Julius and M. Atilius Regulus, oommonoe a war 
with the Salentines ; and this nation , together with tbe Sarcinates in Umbria, be- 
ing entirely subdaed by the succeeding coosuls, Nnmerius Fabins and O. Jnninn 467. 

Pera, Rome becomes thereby mistress of all the countries in Italy from tbe re- 
motest part of Hetruria to the Ionian sea, and from the Tyrrhenian aea Co the 
Adriatic. IX. Tbe republic is now courted by foreign states.^ The ambassadofs 
from Apollonia in Macedon being insulted by some of tbe citizens of Rome, tbe 
offenders are delivered up to tbe Apolloniates, and a law is passed to make tbo 
like practice general in like oases. In the consulate of Q. Pabins Guides and L. 488. 
Mamilius Vitnlns, the Romans regnlato their finances, and appoint four provinoitl Frovlncisl 
qnsBstors for tbe four provinces into whieb they divide Italy. qu^tors. 

§. 1 . And now the triumphsl procession of Gurius, fbr' 
his victory over Pyrrhus, drew all the attention- of the..';'. 
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’■ people at Rome. The Romans had never before seen 
B c n 4 inagnificence, such quantities of rich spoil ; 

U . — vessels of gold, purple carpets, statues, pictures, and, in 
cMrai- short, all the dneries of the Greek cities. Rome, says 
riw b could hardly contain her victory. And what 

raised the admiration of the people more than all, were 
18 .C.S. the elephants, those huge animals, with towers on their 
b-Vc-T backs. The senate, to reward the victor, empowered 
him to appropriate to himself fifty acres of the conquered 
lands; but he declined this favour, having firmly re- 
.solved never to possess above seven acres, an estate 
which he thought sufficient for the support of any 
honest man. 

The triumph of Curius was followed by that of his 
colleague Lentulus, who had made a successful campaign 
in Lucania, and taken Caudiuin from the Samnites. 

This happy consulship ended with a census and lus- 
trum. The austere Fabricius, and his old colleague in 
the consulship, iEmilius Papus, being censors this year, 
they made a new list of senators, and excluded all those 
of the former list who led dissolute lives ; nay, Corne- 
lius Ruffinus, who had been consul and dictator, was 
nut. struck out of the roll, only for having ten pounds weight 
syiu? of silver plate for his table. The number of Roman 
b!«!”."; citizens fit to bear arms appeared to be 271,224. 

BOMB §• Romans, being under the apprehension 

B c^zrs might soon appear again in Italy, continued 

Curius in the consulate for the next year, giving him for 

eoDBoi. a colleague Cornelius Merenda. In the mean time the 
•i»p- Xatentines, who had hated Pyrrhus ever since his first 
coming among them, began now to despise him. Placing 
one Nicon at their head, they forced Milo and his troops 
to retire into the citadel, and confine themselves there. 

. The belief that by these divisions Tarentum would ruin 
herself, and be forced in the end to surrender to the 
.Rojmans, was what probably made Curius neglect to be- 
^.,, ^'^^ge it. He turned his forces .against the Samnites and 



l^c^ai^s, ««ph‘o^ riot ^nf able to keep tte field/ retireci 
to theif' mountains. But in the following rainsulship 
C. Fabius Dorso and C. Claudius Canina',* being en- 
cburaged, doubtless, by the emissaries from Epirus, who 
promised them that Pyrrhus (after the conquest of Ma- 
oedon, which he had undertaken since his return home) »■“> 
Would hasten to their assistance, they came down again 
into. the plains to defend their towns, and preserve their 
harvests. Claudius defeated them in a pitched battle, r<uc. 
and preserved the same ascendant over them, which his *^*’’'*" 
predecessors had gained. 

§. III. Thb reputation of the Romans being now Entrop. 
spread into foreign countries by the successful war they p’. w. 
had sustained for six years against Pyrrhus, Ptolemy b.X 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, sent an embassy to Rome Epu. 
to ask the friendship of the republic, an honour which iVon. 
gave the Romans no small pleasure. Not to be outdone 
in civility, they sent away to Egypt four anlfbassadors, 


chosen with the utmost circumspection by a senate stu- , 
dious to preserve their reputation abroad entire. Fabius 
Gurges was at the head of the embassy, and with him 
were joined three curule aediles, two of them brothers 
of the Fabian family, and the third Q. Ogulnius. Their 
reception was magnificent, and Ptolemy at a splendid 
entertainrnent presented each of them with a crown of 
gold, which they received, because they were unwilling 
to disoblige him by a refusal: but thCT went the next 
morning and placed them on the hems of the king’s 
statues, that were erected in the public parts of the city. 
The rich presents which the king offered theih at their 
aiidience of leave they also accepted ; but at their return 
to Rome, arid before they went to the senate, they de- 


posited all these presents in the public treasury, desiring ^ 
no reward but glory for the services they did their coun- 
t«y: -however, the senate and people ordered- the quaes- 
tore- to- restore to the ambassadors what had been given- 


them for their own use. 
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ROMK WoETHER the Romans believed or not, that 

wnen he had conquered Macedon, would ohce 

■ more return into Italy, they took care to choose such 

eonmi- coRSuls for the next year as should be able to cope with 
him, if he came. Their choice fell upon L. Papirius 
Cursor and Sp. Carvilius, who both of them had been 
raised to that eminent station before, and had signalized 
themselves in it. These generals, with two consular 
armies, were already entered into the territoiy of the 
Saronites, when an account came that Pyrrhus was dead; 
This inconstant prince, when he had almost totally sub- 
dued Macedon, left that enterprise to undertake the pro- 
Sf.*of restoration of Cleonymus, king of Sparta, 

Fynhus, who had been driven from his capital by the intrigues of 
’ his wife, and the ambition of his nephew. Such was 
bl'yr the Epirot’s pretence ; but his real design was to make 
himself master of all Peloponnesus, by taking advantage 
of the divisions which had sprung up there. He marched 
into Laconia, and invested Lacedemon, but soon after 
quitted that undertaking likewise, to get possession of 
Argos, whither he was invited by one of the two factions 
into which that city was split. There he fell by the 
hand of a woman. The Action that favoured him hav- 
ing in the night admitted him into the town by one of 
the gates, and the other faction having open^ another 
gate to a body of Macedonians and Spartans, a bloody 
battle was fou^t. in which Pyrrhus receiving a slight 
wound from a^ung Argian, would have revenged it by 
his.death; but the mother of the young man, affrighted 
at her son’s danger, which she beheld from the top of a 
house, took up a great tile, and with both her hands 
threw it at the king; who, receiving the blow in the 
nape of his neck, of which it bruised the vertebrae, fell 
Senseless to the ground; and then Zopyrus, a Macedo-. 
niao, who was the only person in the throng tiiat knew 
severed his head from his body.' 

The news of Pyrrhus’s death threw the Samnites into 
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^spajr; they now looked upon their libejjty as 
and, like men in such a situation, put all to the hazard «<«• 
of a single battle. Florus says, that the Samnites were ■ ' 
so totally conquered, and the ruins of their cities so^i. 
ruined, that Samnium might in vain be sought for in 
Samnium. And thus ended this bloody war, which had 
lasted seventy-two years, and had procured the Roman 
generals thirty-one triumphs. The Bruttians and Lu- 
canians soon after submitted to the same yoke. Taren- 
turn remained unpunished, and thither therefore the 
consuls marched and invested it. Milo still possessed 
the citadel. The Tarentines (as it is reasonably thought) oro^. 
had implored the assistance of the Carthaginians; fore's.' 
these lay with a fleet before the town, and pretended to 
have no design but against Milo and his Epirots. Pa- 
pirius, being desirous to prevent the Carthaginians from Lie. 
getting any footing in Italy, signifled privately to Milo, u.**' 
that if he would surrender up the citadel to him, he and 
his garrison should not only have their lives spared, but 
be transported safe with their efiects to Epirus. Milo I'. 
readily listened to this ofler, and even did more than he 
was asked. He undertook to put the city likewise into 
the consul’s hands. Having assembled the Tarentines, 
he persuaded them to depute him to the consul, pro- 
mising to negotiate matters so well for them, that they - 
should lose neither their lives nor their estates; and he 
made good his word. The Romans ^ing soon after 
admitted into the town, did no violence to the inhabit- 
ants. As for the Carthaginians, when they found th<sm- 
sdves disappointed, th^ retired with their fleet, leaving 
the Romans in a well-grounded suspicion, that they bad 
intended to seize a place, which by right of conquest 
banged to Rome ; and though their manner of pro- * 
eeeding did not cause an open rupture, it produced a 
ooldneSs at least between the two republics. 

§. T. All the old enemies of Rome, the Eabines, ' 
Volsci, Can^oaians, and Hetrurians, being subdued, and 

.2C2 
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Eo*M E *^^®*®* other nations newly conquered, being 

48e. now become parts of one and the same state, of which 
— ' Rome was the capital, the republic was at leisure to wipe 
eouai. off the dishonour thrown upon her by the perfidious 
pltb legion, formerly sent to Rhegium. As soon, 

therefore, as Quinctius Claudius and L. Genucius Clep- 
sina, were entered upon the consulship, the latter was 
ordered to lead an army to that city, and besiege it. The 
usurpers, .to make a better defence, not only called to 
their assistance the Mamertines (who were themselves 
originally Campanians, and had acted the same part at 
Messana after the death of king Agathocles, which the 
zoD. other had done at Rhegium), but opened an asylum for 
all the banditti of the country. Their obstinacy being 
increased by this additional strength, the siege proved a 
long one, and provisions failing in the camp of the Ro- 
mans, Genucius was obliged to have recourse to Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, a generous prince, whose name will 
p«iyb. be often mentioned in the course of this history. Hiero 
v.i.'Mn! furnished the consul not only with the corn he wanted, 
7 ! $.15. but with a reinforcement of some Sicilian troops; and 
by the help of these succours the Romans took the 
town. Of about 4000 men, of which the guilty legion 
had at first consisted, there remained now but 300 alive. 
These, though Campanians by birth, having the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenehip, were sent prisoners to Rome, 
to be there tried. The senate condemned them all to 
be first beaten with rods, and then beheaded; and, not- 
withstanding that one of the tribunes made an opposi- 
tion to this sentence, pretending that it belonged to the 
people alone to pronounce upon Roman citizens in ca- 
pital cases, the decree was executed, and they were put 
to. death by fifty at a time in the Forum Romanum. 
poijb. By this execution the republic cleared herself from the 
c.^' suspicjlqn of having had any part in the treachery of 
the .Campanian l^ion. Those of the old inhabitants, 
who had escaped the cruelty of the usurpeia, were 
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reinstated in the possession of their lands, liberties, and 
laws. ^ 

. §. VI. During the following administration of the con 

suls C. Genucius and Cn. Cornelius, the former obtained couai. 
a victory over the Sarcinates, a people of Umbria, who 
were for the most part Gauls. This year was remark- c«p«. 
able for nothing more, except the severity of the winter, d? Aug. 
The snow lay forty days upon the ground in the Forum dLcir. 
of Rome, and was of a prodigious depth. The succeed- 
ingiconsuls, Q. Ogulnius Gallus and C. Fabius Pictor, rome 
were ordered to undertake the reduction of the Picentes B.a*e8. 
and Salentines (the only nation in the east of Italy not 
yet subject to the republic), but they were of a sudden 
called elsewhere, to extinguish a flame, which a very 
small spark had kindled. One Lollius, by birth a Sam- ^ fj 
nite, had been delivered to the Romans by his country- 
men, as a hostage for their fidelity. This man had es- 
caped from Rome, joined a company of rebels, seized a 
strong place in Samnium, and was committing robberies 
in all the country ; he had drawn also the Caricini, who 
were either a people of Samnium, or in alliance with 
them, into his measures, making their city the magazine 
of his booty. The consuls were therefore dispatched to 
lay siege J:o that place ; and by the help of some de- 
serters, who introduced the Roman troops secretly into 
it, they made an easy conquest.' The consuls had no 
triumph for their success in this war^ because it was 
deemed a civil war; nevertheless, they signalized their 
victory by more lasting monuments. * 

To this time the Romans had never used any money 
in commerce, except pieces of brass, stamped with the 
figure of a bull, a ram, and a boar ; they had been too 
poor to coin silver money. But now, after the conquest pun. 
of Samnium, and the surrendry of Tarentum, the riches c!». 
of the state being increased, and a great quantity of bars 
of silver (of no use to the republic in that form) having 
lieen found among the treasures taken from Lollius, the 
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kom"e ‘^*^**^® thought it advisable to coin the silver, and intro* 
«t. duce it into commerce. The place appointed for the 
— — 'mint wts the temple of Juno Moneta, from whence 
c^ni. comes the word money. The new species, instead of 
being stamped with the figures of animals, was made to 
nadw' represent the exploits of the Roman heroes, by ingenious 
^^liieroglyphics; but so enigmatically, that the invention 
of dur antiquaries is often put to the rack to explain 
varr.d* tbcm. Somc of these pieces of silver money, being 
worth ten asses of brass, were called denarii, and marked 
with the numeral letter X; others, worth but five 
asses, were called quinarii, and were marked with the 
letter V. The sestertii, which were worth but two asses 
• Duoet and a half, were distinguished by the letters HS or 

Semis t T C! lit 
tertius. JuXjOt 

Tear of VII. The uext ycar the new consuls, P. Sempro- 
4ea. nius Sophus and Appius Claudius Crassus (son of the 
-1— ' famous blind Appius, and the heir of his artfulness), en- 
tered Picenum jointly; but new commotions in Umbria 
obliged the latter soon after to march thither. He laid 
siege to Camerinum, a town situated near the Apen- 
v>i.Max. nines, that separated Umbria from Picenum ; and when 
b.6,c,«. jjg taken it, treated the inhabitants barbarously; he 
sold them for slaves, contrary to his agreeipent with 
them, put the purchase-money into the public treasury, 
and seized their lands.” The republic, however, would 
not authorize so wicked a fraud. The senate ordered 
the unhappy wretches to be sought out, granted them 
the privilege of Roman citizens, assigned them a quarter 
upon Mount Aventine for a habitation, and allotted 
each of them as much land as he had lost in Umbria. 
Frontin. In the mean time, Sempronius Sophus pursued the 
war against the Pioentes. Just as he was going to 
engage with the enemy in a pitched battle, a sudden 
4 .T‘^ eartbqua^ greatly terrifi^l his soldiers, and damped 
re.'w .^^rWdour for fighting; but he telling them, That 
the earth shook only for fcM of changing its masterai” 
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Bn4 then vowing a temple to the godd^s TellnSj they/reu«r 
quickly recovered their courage, and fell upon the Pi- 48 s. 
centes with their usual intrepidity. The battle must 
have been exceedingly bloody ; for though the consul 
gained the victory, he lost the greater part of his troops 
in the Action. Asculum, the capital of Picenum, soon 
after surrendered, and the whole nation gave themselvA 
to the Romans; an important increase of the dominion 
of the republic, because this country alone was able to 
supply her armies with 360,000 soldiers. 

To keep the newly-conquered nations in awe, the™"P»‘- 

•T« 1 . • 1^1 t • 4 • • • I*'*.''!*- 

Romans at this time settled colonies at Arimmum, in 
the country of the Picentes, and at Beneventiim in that 
of the Samnites ; and at this time also the Sabines, whose 
right of citizenship at Rome had hitherto extended only 
to the privilege, of being incorporated in the legions, 
instead of barely serving as auxiliaries, were admitted 
to the right of suffrage in the city, and thereby became 
entirely Roman. 

§. VIII. The Salentines, whose chief cities were Hy- . 
druntum, Aletium, and Brundusiuin, were now almost 
the only people in the eastern extremity of Italy that 
remained unsubdued to the Romans. It was easy for 
the ambitious republic to invent pretences to rob her 
neighbours of their liberty. The next year’s consuls, 

L. Julius Libo and M. Atiliua Regulus, took Brundu- ^ 
sium ; but as the brave Salentines disputed their cpun- 
try inch by inch, the two generals were obliged to leave 
their conquest to be finished by their successors. Jhese fJ/. b. 
were Nuinerius Fabius and D. Junius Pera, who, having **■ 
first subdued the Sarcinates in Umbria, totally reduced 
the Salentines (though they had brought the Messa- 487. 
plans, or lapygians, into their quarrel). The reduction .1-! — ‘ 
of two nations in one campaign procured each cppsul 
two triumphs, a thing unheard pf before ip the republic. 

.Rome was now beoo^ mistress of all thp different ^fu. 
natioos of , Italy, from tl* farthest part of lietruria; tp 
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Y««rar the Ionian sea, and from the Tuscan sea cross the 
487. Apennines to the Adriatic. But these nations had 
— — not all the same privileges, nor were upon the same 
footing in point .of subjection. Some were so entirely 
subject to Rome, as to have no laws* but what Aey re- 
ceived from thence ; others retained their old ^stoms 
ibd forms of government. Some were tributary, others 
barely allies, who were bound to furnish the Roman 
army with troops, and maintain them at their own ex- 
pense. Some had the privileges of Roman citizenship, 
and their soldiers were incorporated in the legions; 
others had likewise a right of suffrage in the elections 
made by the centuries in the Campus Martius. These 
different degrees of honour, privileges, and liberty, were 
founded in the different terms granted by the conquerors 
in their treaties with the vanquished ; and these honours 
and privileges were afterward increased, according to 
the fidelity of the several cities and nations, and the 
services they did the republic. 

■ §. IX. After the great increase of power and domi- 

nion which the Romans acquired by their victories over 
Pyrrhus and his Italian allies, free cities and whole na- 
tions beyond the seas began to follow the example of 
the king of Egypt, and court the friendship of the re- 
public. Apollonia, situated over against Brundusium, 
was the first city of Macedon that sent ambassadors to 
iw. desire her protection. These ambassadors were received 
’ with honour by the senate ; but afterward, upon some 
Hu. occasion not known, were insulted by Fabricius and 
€. 6 '. Apronius, young Romans of great distinction, and at 
this time aediles. So grievous a breach ' of the law of 
nations required satisfaction ; nor did the republic refuse 
it. The young men were condemned to be delivered up 
intOv-th^ihands of the ambassadors, in order to be trans- ; 
port|^;to Apolloni^, and there punished at the pleasure 

P IP peojile. This was shying the Apolloniates all 
regard possible; and th* in their turn, shewed. a 
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prudent respect for the Roman senate. Fabricius and Twar 

^ ^ H O M B 

Apronius were hospitably received, and then sent back «b 7. 
to Rome. And this memorable event gave rise to a law 
(which subsisted ever after), “That if any citizen, ofi^^i, 
what quality soevei^ insulted an ambassador, he should 
be delivikd up to the injured nation.” 

And now the great aftair of the republic under the*vearof 
administration of the consuls Q. Fabius Gurges* and ^as. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus, was to regulate her revenues. 

These revenues arose from the tributes each province c”»i. 
was to pay ; from the rents of certain arable and pas- 
ture-lands which the republic reserved as her demesnes, 
whenever she divided any conquered lands among the 
citizens ; from the tenth of the'produce of all lands de- sueton.' 
pendent on her ; and, lastly, from the imposts upon all time, 
merchandise impo|fted into her dominions. It has been 
already observed, that four otBcers, with the title of 
quasstors, had the charge of receiving and disbursing 
the public moneys. Valerius Poplicola, soon after the 
birth of the republic, desiring to ease himself of the care 
of the finances, had appointed two : to these Sempronius 
Atratinus, in the year 333, being then military tribune, 
with consular authority, had added two more, whose 
peculiar business was to attend the consuls in their ex- 
peditions, keep the military chest, pay the troops, and 
sell the spoils and prisoners taken from the enemy. The 
quasstors neither of the one nor of the other institution 
had any of the great badges of distinction annexed to 
their offices. They had neither curule chairs, nor«lic- 
tors, nor apparitors ; nor could they refuse to appear 
before the prastor, upon a summons from even the 
meanest of the citizens. The only privileges they had 
were those of assembling the comitia at Rome, and 
speaking to them from the rostra, and haranguing the 
soldiers in the field. g ' 

The. four, quaestors had teen found to be hardly suffi- 
cient to go through the iminess belonging to them, 
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before the late conquests; but now it was abso- 
Bc*«6« necessary to augment the number of these officers; 

and four new ones were therefore created with the title 

eouau of Provincial Quaestors, to take charge of the four pro-* 
vinces* into which the republic h|id divided her con- 
*p»- quests. W 

Orosius, The usual fortune of Rome, during any interval of 
h. 4 .c.j). jjQt; fgjj {q Rtteod her at this time. A 

most dreadful plague raged both in the city and in the 
country.^ The Sibylline books, according to custom, 
were hereupon consulted; and it was there found, that 
some secret crimes had drawn down the wrath of heaven 
upon the republic. A vestal, named Caparonia, proved 
the unhappy victim sacrificed to the prepossessions of the 
people. Being convicted of incontinency before the tri> 
bunal of the pontifices, they condemned her to be buried 

* The sent or chief office of the first province was at Ostia, a maritime oitj near 
Rome. This qmestorsiiip reached, in all probabi[|ily, from the head of the Tiber and 
the river Arnos, to the mouth of the Liris; and comprehended Hetroria, Latioia, 
Sabinia, Umbria, and, in short, all the coasts of I be Toscan sea, and all the lands 
between that sea and the Apennines. The sent of the second province was at Cale, 
in the delightful country of Campania; and it reached from the Liris to the gulf of 
Tarentoro. This province contained Campania, Samninm, Lucania, the country of 
iheBrattii and OSriotria; and within it were many rich maritime cities. The third 
province reached from the Apennines to the shore of the Adriatic sea, and was called 
the Gallic quscslorsbip. It contained the countries formerly conquered by the Gauls, 
especially the Seiionea, from the river Rabioon to the .^sis. But ootwilbslandjog 
ilB name, it contained also Picenum, the country of the Frentaiii, and all the other 
ccNiBlries as far as Apnlia. And, lastly, the fourth qusestorkhip, of which we have 
eol so distinct au account as of the other three, could only comprehend Apulia, Ca- 
labria, and the territories of tfao Salentines, Messapians, and Tarentines. A fine pro- 
vince, if we consider the great euieber of its sea-ports, into which merchandises were 
Imported from Greece, Asia, and Africa. Fok these four provinces, Rome created 
four new qacstors ; and it was Umd settled, that all the eight qumstors should for 
the future be chosen in enmitia by tribes. After the elections, which were renewed 
every year, the eight quaestors drew lots, ia the presence of the people, to decide 
which should have the Roman, which the military, and wbicj|| the provincial qoaestor- 
abipst The four provincial ones were mostly desired by the ambitious before Rome 
bed eatentled her conquests beyond Italy ; but when sbe bad brought the east and 
west into subjection to her, and great kingdoms were become so many provinces 
under her domination, the four Itatisn provinces were bat little oovetod.by the qurn- 
ftora, who were multiplied in proponion as the republic enlarged her conquests. 
The proconsuls and proprastora, that is to say, the governors of tbeso remota pro- 
, vinoes, had caeti bis quiestor, or superintendent of the finances, for his government : 
and these govemmenls being large and riob, and far out of the senate's sight, the 
qnfqstnrs were dvdl of going thither, where they could raise more mnney, nod were 
more honoured and respected ; for here they wore the pneteats, and were alteoded 
\bj'li^rs, as appeiws fi|m Cio. 3d Oral, contra Verr, For all tbeso reuaOfliSA vheg 
' - qomstors drew lots fS their provinoes, the man to whom any of the lUlian ones 
» oeeame the Jest of Ae people. ** He jpoes to the wafers,” eiaid limy ; fnAaning, 

thaihOsras govg loei^j his rgposs uw Rome, machM Ibpso Jitoann did,. who 
. «.ineDt to Balm or Puteoli for the waters. C. dc R. 
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alive ; and though to avoid so crael a death she strangled 
herself, the same ceremonies of interment were per- «*• 

* B.C.S<C4. 

formed upon the dead body as if she had been living. — ~ 

Notwithstanding the havoc made by the plague, the eoproi- 
number of citizensiit to bear arms appeared, by a census 
taken tfts year, to be 2g2,224. Doubtless the Sabines, 
to whom the right of suffrage had been lately granted, j’* 
must have been reckoned in this enumeration. C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus, one of the censors, had, on account of his 
extraordinary merit, been elected, contrary ^ custom 
and his own earnest remonstrances, a second time to this 
office; and hence probably he acquired the surname 
Censorinus, which was perpetuated in his family. Flu- 
tarch tells us, that, to put a stop to so dangerous a prac- 
tice, Marcius got a law passed, forbidding any person to 
hold the censorship a second time. 

The present consuls were still at Rome, wholly em- 
ployed in civil af&irs, when on a sudden a war sprung up 
in the very bowels of the republic. Volsinii, a con- 
siderable city of Hetruria, had been by treaty allowed to 
enjoy her own laws and form of government ; but the 
Volsinienses had since fallen into sloth and luxury, neg- 
lected their laws, despised the public offices, and suffered 
their fr^dmen to usurp them. These freedmen by Zonara.s 
degrees had made themselves tyrants in the little re- rio/.b. 
public ; and it was their whole business to mortify their Author, 
old masters. They not only with all licentiousness in- inu,"” 
vaded their wives, but passed a law, that no virgin- vJfjau*. 
daughter of a man free-born should be married to a hus- 
band of the like. condition, till she had submitted to the 
passion of a freedman. And to all these insolences, they 
added banishments and proscriptions of the most worthy 
citizens. The Volsinienses, not being able to help them- 
selves, sent deputies privately to implore the protection 
of the senate of Rome. But though the negotiation 
was thought to be carried on with perfect sjecrecy, the 
freedmen got notice of it, and put the deputies to death 
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at their return ; and when Fabius Gurges, who under- 
took with a smaH army of volunteers to chastise them, 
came near their city, he found them upo|j| their guard ; 
nay, the freedinen ventured to face him in the field, and 
gave him battle. The consul put them to the rout; 
but as he was entering the town with the runa'^ays, he 
received a mortal wound from an unknown hand, and 
then the Romans were repulsed. After this Decius Mus, 
who had been lieutenant to Fabius, besieged the place 
in form ; and in the year following it surrendered to the 
consul Fulvius Flaccus. The freedmen who had usurped 
the magistracies, and acted the whole scene of villany, 
were all put to death ; the city was rased, and the inha- 
bitants transplanted to another. 

These last particulars are here mentioned a little before 
their time, that they may not hereafter interrupt the 
relation of more important matters ; the causes and 
commencement of the first Punic or Carthaginian 


WAR. 
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TQ 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HUGH, EARL OF MARCHMONT. 


My Lord, 

Permit me to lay hold of this fair occasion, publicly to 
congratulate your Lordship upon that true glory, the 
consenting praise of the honest and the wise, which you 
have so early acquired. “When men have performed 
any virtuous actions, or such as sit easy upon their me- 
mories, it is a reasonable pleasure” (says a philosophical 
writer,* who speaks contemptuously enough of renown 
after death), “ to have the testimony of the world added 
to that of their own consciences, that they have done 
well.” My Lord, you have not only this pleasure, but 
another, no less reasonable, and more exquisite, attend- 
ing a character like yours, the being able to do much 
good to others. To those whom you distinguish by 
particular marks of your good opinion you give reputa- 
tion ; and I have happily experienced, that reputation, 
so derived, is not mere air and fruitless. Through that 
warmth of good-will which your Lordship, on all occa- 
sions, expresses for me, I have profited, greatly profited, 
by your glory. You, my Lord, can be no stranger to 
this truth ; yet I ti:ust you will forgive me, if, to draw 

* Mr. Wollaitoa. 
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Still more advantage from your fame, 1 here take the 
liberty to tell your Lordship in print, for the informa- 
tion of others, what you knew before : as^ player, when 
alone on the stage, speaks aloud to hims^, that he may 
be heard by those who fill the theatre, 1 would, by this 
dedication of my book to your Lordship, publish, as far 
as by such means I can, that you, my Lord, are my patron 
and my friend ; and that I am, with the greatest respect, 
esteem, and gratitude, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship s most faithful, and 

Most humble Servant, 

N. HOOKE. 
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The famous Turenne (as we learn from the history of his life), 
when he was about twelve years old, sent a challenge to an officer, tile vis- 
who had affronted him by saying, that Quintus Curtius’s history 
of Alexander the Great was a mere romance. 1 do not wish 
that our young gentlemen, who have begun to delight themselves 
in the Roman history, should carry their resentments so far against 
M. de Beaufort, author of a work, entitled Dissertation sur 
rincertitude des cinq premiers Slides de I’Histoire Romaine 
yet 1 think they may reasonably look upon him as an enemy, who 
seeks to deprive them of a considerable part of their pleasures ; 
and that they ought to be upon their guard against him. And, 
for my own part, I cannot readily consent to have my grave re- 
marks upon certain passages of tlie history reduced to the import- 
ance of those, by which some industrious chronologer should fix 
the precise year when Noah’s grand-daughter Cesara fled into 
Ireland to escape the deluge. For the sake therefore of us Ro- Topog. 
manists, I once purposed to have gone through the whole of M. 
de B.’s Djissertation, and to have attempted to shew the insuffi- JJ^^***"*^ 
ciency of his citations and his reasonings, for discrediting the Pouiin. 
Roman history of the first 500 years^ as to the main and funda- 
. mentals of it : for much of the embroidery and flourishing may 
be given up without parting with the groundwork.^ But the exe- 

A Dissertation on the Uncertainty of the History of the first five Ages of fiome. 

That the Romans had, with the neighbouring states, the successive wars which 
li^ has recorded ; that these wars followed one another in the order given them 
by Livy, and had the final events which he has mentioned, may surely be admitted 
by a reader not over credulous, and who at the same time wul, in his own mind, 
naturally abate somewhat of the complete victories and numerous triumphs, with 
whidi livy has adorned his history, in compliance with the vanity of his country- 
men. For, that the Roman vanity has now and then j>revailed to the misreprese^ 
tation of facts, is too manifest, from several passages in the Latin historian, tome 
regarding the earlier, some the later, ages of Rome* The fortunate effect of the 
unsuccessful enterprise of Mucius against Porsenna’s life, and the marvellous ex- 
ploit of CamiUue against the Gauls, when, at the foot of the Capitol, they were 
selliiiff a i^ce to the Romans, are remarkable instances of the power of this vanity. ^ 

And wt it had its influence in Livy’s relations of the war with Hannibal, and the 
Spanish war, is shewn in book iv. ctm, xvi. to book v. chap. xvii. 
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cutioii of that design would stretch this discourse to too great a 
length; and I conceive, that to those who have perused M. 
rAbb6 SallierV defence of the history against the attacks of M. 
de Pouilli, any farther defence is unnecessary, ipiowever^ as the 
discourses of that able champion of our cause have, I think, nei<« 
ther been printed apart from the other pieces in the Memoires 
de Litterature,” nor translated into English, and therefore may 
not have fallen into the hands of many persons, who may have 
met with M. de B.’s Dissertation, which is translated, 1 shall 
just mention some particulars, in which 1 apprehend the chief 
strength of M. TAbb^ Saliier’s arguments to be couched ; and 
then make some brief remarks on M. de B.’s principal positions 
in his attempt to refute those arguments. 

M.i’Abb^ 1. It is beyond all belief, that Varro,** the most learned Ro- 
iatand 3 d Icamcd age of Rome, should employ his studies 

Disc. and his labours upon the antiquities of his country, in order to 
dispel the obscurity cast upon the history of the earliest ages, un- 
less there were means of attaining to certainty, or a high degree 
of probability, with regard to many things that passed in those 
ages. 

It is no less incredible, that Cicero should design,^ and 


Pref. 
p. vii. 


See Me- * controversy [in 1722, 23, 24, 25] between these two very learned 

moires de and very eloquent gentlemen, members of the Royal French Academy of Inscrip- 
Liitera- and Belles I,ettre8, which gave occasion to M. de Beaufort’s " Dissertation 

ture, fee. BUT Tlncertitude des cinq premiers Sieclcs de THistoire Romaine.*' Not content 
tom. 8. with the efforts made by M. dc Fouilli, who, he thinks, has treated a little too su- 
•dit. Am- perficially a matter which deserved to be examined to the bottom, he, without 
sterd. neglecting M. de Pouilli’s arguments, endeavours to supply his deficiencies, and 
to prove, even to demonstration, the uncertainty, &c. [Je crois avoir demontr6, 
d’une manicretres claire, I'incertitude qui regne sur le terns, lequela f"ece<ii la prise 
de Rome par les Gaulois, et la destruction de ses monumens, qui en fut une suite 
naturelle. 11 est vrai, que cela ne prouve rie§ a I’egard du steels suivant sur lequel 
fai cru pouvoir ^tendre cette incerAtude, a cause de la confusion, qui regne encore 
par rapport a divers dvenemens.] In 1738, M. de Beaufort gave the first edition 
of his Dissertation ; an English translation of which was published in 1740. Hia 
second edition of it, revised, corrected, and considerably augmented, bears date' 
1760. It is to the pages of .the latter the references are made. 

N. B. M. de Beaufort gives up one argument, in which M. de Fouilli expatiates, 
drawn from tiie work called, ** The Parallels of Plutarch,” a work of which M. 
rAbb€ Sailier has totally destroyed the credit. 

^ Of Varro, Cicero thus writes : — 

"Nos in nostra urbe peregrinantes errantesqne tanquan hoBpites,tai libri quasi 
domum deduxerunt, ut possemus aiiquando. qui, et ubi essemus, agnoscere; tn sta* 
tern patris, tu descriptiones temporom, sedem locorum, tu saciorum jura, tu do- 
mesticam, to bellicam disciplinam, tu omnium divinamm humananimque rerom , 
nonlina, genera, officia, causas aperuisti.” Acad. 1. c. 3. 

* " Cicero/' says Dr. Middleton, " was meditating a general history of Rome, to 
which he was frequently urged by bis friends, as the only man capable of adding that 
gloxy tp his country, of excelling the Greeks in a species of writing, which, of all 
others, was at that time the least cultivated by the Romans. But he never found 
leisure to execute so great a task : yet has sketched but a plan of it, which, short as 
it is, seems to be the best that can be foim^for the design of a p^ect history. 
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Livy undertake/ a history of the earliest ages of Rome, if they 
bad no authentic records, no solid materials, for their ground- 
work ; and this in an age, of which Cicero says,^ that it was too 
knowing, too mu^^enlightened, to be imposed upon by fictions, 
and persuaded to believe absurdities. 

3. CicerO; in six books which he wrote concerning the com- 
monwealth, gave a particular and circumstantial account^ of the 
customs and maxims of ancient Rome, d primo urbis ortii, its 
domestic and military discipline. 

4. We have the express testimony of Cicero for the existence, 
ill his time, of the pontifical annals/ which were begun almost as 
early as the birth of the stale, and continued to the lime of P. 


** He declares it to be the first and fuitdamontal law of history, that it should nei- 
ther dare to say any thing tliat was false, nor fear to say any thing that was true, not 
give any just suspicion either of favour or disaffection : that in the relation of things, 
the writer should observe the order of time, and add also the description of placi'S : 
that in all great and iiuvinorable transactions, he should first cvplaiii the councils, 
then the acts, lastly the events ; that in the councils, he sliould interpose his own 
judgment on the merit of them : in the acts, should relate not only what was done, 
but liow it was done : in tho events, should shew, wliat share chance, or rashness, 
or prudence, had in them :• that in regard to persons, he sliould regard, not only 
their particular actions, but the lives and characters of all tliose who hear anci.'ii- 
nont jiartiii the story. I’hat he should illustrate the wliole iii a clear, easy, natu- 
ral style; flowing with a perpetual smoothness and equability ; free from the nffec- 
tatioa of points and sentences, or the roughness of judicial pleadings.” De Orator. 

Sf. 15. IMiddleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. il. p. 5V8. 

^ “Res immeusi opens, ut qua; supra septingeutesimum annum rciietatur,” &c. 

Liv. Pref. 

6 “ Ut jam doctis hominibus, ac iemporibus ipsls eruditis fingeiidum vi\ quic- 
quam esset loci. Antiquitas culm recipit fabulas, fictas etiani notinunquam incon- 
dite : ha'c aitas auteni, jam exculta prscsertim et erudita, omm; quod fieri non po- 
test, respuit” Frag. Jib. n. de llepub. 

** “ Nec vero hie locus esc, ut de nioribus institutisque majorum, ct disciplina ac 
temperationc civitatis loquainur ' aliis hxc locis aci;urare satis dicta sunt, maxime- 
que in iis sex bbris, quos de icpublica scripsimus.’* Lib. 4. 'Fuse. c. 1. 

* “ Erat enim bistoriaiiiliil aliud nisi annalium confectio : cujiis rei, niemorisquc j it, r.. 
publicse retinendm causa, ab initio reium Uoiuanarum usque ad PubJium Mneium, orat. i?. 
pontificem maximum, res oiniies singulorum annorum luaudabat litteris p. maximus, 
efferebatquein album, et]iropoiiebat tabulam domi, potestas ut esset populo cognof- 
cendi ; ii, qui etiam nunc annales maximi nominautur. Hanc .similitudinem scri- 
bendi multi secuti sunt, qui sine ullis umameutis monuineuta solum ttmiporum', ho- 
minuin, locorum, gestaniinque renim rcliquerunt. Itaqucqiialis upud Greecos Phe-«^ 
recydes, Hellaiiicus, Acusilas fuit, aliique pennulti ; tabs noster (Jato, et Factor, 
et Piso, qui ncque tenent, quibus rebus omatur ratio, modo ctiim hue ista sunt 
importata, et, dum intelligatur, <juid dicant, unam dicendi laudein putant cssebre- 
vitatem. 

** Abest enim liistoria litteris nostris, ut et ipse intelligo, et ex tc perssrpe audio, ne r 
Potesautem tuprofeetd satisfacerein ca. quippecumsit opus, ut tibi quidera vidcri iib. i. ?. 
solet, uuum hoc oratorium maxime. Quamobrem aggredere, qusesumus, ct sunie 
ad hanc rem tempus, quae cst a nostiis hominibus adhuc aut ignorata, aut relicta. 

Nam post annates pontijicum maximorum, quibus nihil potest esse^ jucuudius : si aut ad • Doaht. 
Fabium, ant ad eum, qui tibi semper in ore est, Catoncm, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad fe^ ji-jn. 
Fannium, aut ad Vennouium venias : quamquam ex his alius alio plus habet nms. xu 
virium, tamen quid tarn exile, quam isti omnes7 

^ ** Unde autem facilius quam ex annalium mofiumentis, aut res bellica, aut omnis 
rei-publics disciplina cognoscitur ? Unde ad ^endum, aut dicendum copia depro- ^ 
mi major gravisslmorum exemploium» quasi inrorruptarum testimoniorum potest f” 

Frag. Cic. in Hortens. ^ 
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Mucius, the high-priest^ who lived in the seventh century of 
Rome. Varro, in bis books concerning the Latin tongue^ gives 
us many fragments of these annals. 

I'. 18. 0 , Since it was the custom in the latter tiffes of the republic 

'clr! to record the acts of the senate and of the magistrates^ it is pro- 
bable that the same custom was observed in the former. And it 
ad Rraf. seeiiis Unquestionable from a passage^ in Suetonius [Vit. Vesp. 8 .] 
not only that the acts of the senate^ and of the people, in the 
earliest ages, used to be recorded ; but that many of those 
records were preserved from the flames, when the Gauls burnt 
the city. 

6. Dionysius speaks of the memorials,^ commentaries, or tables 
of the censors, preserved in families which had been honoured 
with the censorship, pieces which he consulted, and in which he 
found that a poll of the people bad been taken two years before 
the burning of Rome, in the consulship of Valerius and Manlius, 
c. 17. 7. Censoriiius, in his book De Die Natali, insinuates, that the 

memorials of the duumvirs and decemvirs were ancient monu- 
ments that used to be consulted, long after the iirst ages of Rome. 

J 8. Livy frequently cites the linen books ; which seem to have 
been of great use for discovering the succession of the consuls 
and other magistrates. 

9 . It appears from the historians, that many treaties with fo- 
reign states were preserved from the flames w'hich consumed the 
city. 

10. The laws of the twelve tables were unquestionably pre- 
served, and these would give a thorough insight into the consti- 
tution of the state. 

. i.iv. 1 1. In Livy, Macrobius, and A. Gellius, we have the ancient 
mmI’. invariable forms that were used by the Roman heralds, when em- 
nb^s. ployed to demand satisfaction for an injury done to the state 5 dc- 
Ani. dare war; invite the gods to forsake a city besieged ; and, before 
u 16*. R battle, load with curses the army of the enemy. 

IS. The rituals and calendars were of use to history. The 
very name of a festival is often a brief relation of the fact which 
gave occasion to its institution. 

^ Speaking of Vespasian's restoring the Capitol, which bad been demolished in 
the Vitellian sedition : ** li)se [ Vespasianus] serear am tabulanim tria millia, quas 
siiiill^'conflagraverant, restituenda suscopit, undique investigatis exemplaribus, in- 
stromeutum imperii pulcherrimum ac vetustissimum confecit ; quo coutinebantur 
penijib exerdio urbU senatuscmmlta, plebUcita de societate, et foedere, ae privilegio 
cuicunque concessis.*' 

^ AqXovrai Si ti tr^XXwv xat tSv tw^WfAWon ori/usTixaSv vwtfAniAittei, W 

}), Hal. p. 59. edit. Oxou. 
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13. Ancient pillars, statues, and inscriptions, » immortalized 
the memory of several great men of the early times, and bore tes- 
timony to their exjj^its. 

Therefore, thoiiPi Livy complains of the scarcity of men of 
letters in the early times \rar{R •per ea tempora litter a], and of the 
loss of a great part, or the greater part,*' of the pontifical annals, 
and other historical monuments, both public and private, in the 
burning of Rome by the Gauls, yet there remained good memo- 
rials and original pieces sufficient for composing a credible history 
of the earliest ages of Rome.® 

14. Tradition alone was sufficient whereon to found a reason- 
able and full belief of many facts in the Roman story ; such, for 
example, as the shameful defeat of the Romans near the Caudinc 
Forks; and the seditions and secessions of the plebeians on oc- 
casion of the cruellies exercised by the rich towards the poor. 
[This is a concession made by M. de Pouilli.] 

15. The fables which are found interspersed in the writings of 
the Roman historians opght not to ruin the credit of the history of 
the first ages of Rome, as to the essentials of it; though the histo- 
rians should seem to have adopted those fables for facts. Livyi^ 
warns us not to be over credulous with regard to several old stories 

of the marvellous kind, and Cicero ridicules them. £•. ^ 

16. And Alticus** had successfully laboured to rectify the mis- en- 1- 
takes in some family memoirs, concerning the succession of the 
magistrates, and the origins of families, mistakes occasioned by 
ignorance or vanity ; and he could have had no success in such 

an attempt, had he been destitute of all sure guides to the truth. 

If any reader desires to see these, and several other particulars, 
relating to the same subject, learnedly aqd ingeniously discussed, 

n Suorum vero clypeos in sacro vel publico, privatim dicare primus instituit 
reperio) Appius Claudius, qui consul cum Servilio fuit anno urbis ^59 ; posuit enim 
in Belloas ede majores suos ; placuitque in excelso spectari et titulos hononim 
legi. — Quales clypeos nemo non ^audens, favensque aspicit.” Pliny 1. S5. c* 3^ 
a “ Quae in commentariis pontificum, aliisque publicis privatisque erant monu> 
mentis incensa urbe, pleraeque interiere.” L. 6. c. 1. 

** ** Quffi abcondit^i urbe ad captam eandem urbem Romani sub regibus primum, 
consulibus delude ac dictatoribus, decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus gessete 
forid bella, doitii seditiones, quinque libris exposui." L. 6. c. 1. 

p <( expers curae, quae scribentis animum, etsi non flectere a vero^ sol- 

tamen efiicere posait. Quae ante conditam condendamve urbem, poeticis 
magia dec&rafabuUs, quam incorruptis rerum gostarummonumentis traduntur, ea mo 
qffirmare luc refellere in animo est.*’ Liv. in Praif. 

Speaking of the Curtian Lake, and hour it came to be so called : ** Cum nonde- 
esset, si qua ad Terutn via inquirentem ferret ; nunc fama rerum standum est, ubi 
certam deiogat vetustas fidem.” Liv. lib. 7. c. 6. 

4 •• Laborem nobis Mtici nostri levavit labor; sic familiarum origincm subtexuit, 
ut ex eo eliaforum virorum propagtnes possimus cognoscero.” Cic. in Orat. etCom. 

Nejp. in Attic. 
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I shall refer him to tlie discourses at large of M . rAbb6 Sallier 
ill the Meiiioires de Lilterature.” 

Before 1 take notice of M . de Beaufort’s positions, I must 
frankly confess, tliat I am not well qualified t^dispiite against his 
opinion, concerning the Koman history ; because 1 cannot, by 
his Dissei tatioii, discover with certainty what his opinion is. 

I know not whether, in his judgment, we may reasonably re- 
ject the whole** history of the first 300 years of Rome as ground- 
less and fabulous. 

Or should reject only almost all. 

Or may stop when wc have rejected tlie greater part. 

Or, rejecting some passages of the history as utterly false, 
should call in question, doubt of, suspect, all the rest [le revo~ 
quer en qaestion, en doubter, le tenir pour suspect.] 

This lust from a great iiumber of passages" in his Dissertation, 
one would imagine to bo his real opinion. And yet now anil 
then he seems to slide into belief, and even into ceitainty, without 
being aw^are of it. He has great faith in what Polybius relates 
of the Romans in the early times of the republic ; and admits, as 
indubitable, seveial facts, for whicli the other historians are his 
only vouclieiJ'. Thus, for example, — 


* '* Attondu le peu de soiii qu'on a eu do transmettre a la postcrite la niemoiro 
des 6venemens, dans le terns, qu’ilsi arrivoient, nous sommes tbudes eii voiant uuo 
histoire suivie de quatre sicclcs, de rejetlcr tr tout, ou du moiiis la plus grande 
partie comme for gee a plaisir, 

Ce n'estpas que je veuille revoquer en doute generalcment tons les ^'vencinens 
de ce siecle [le cinquiemej pour quelques traits fabulciix dont ils se trouvent ac' 
conipagn^s, ou parce qu*i] y en a plusieurs qui sont manifestcxnont faux. Mon inten- 
tion est seulcmont de faire voir, que divers faits dosplus marques, qt des plus impor- 
tans, se trouvant fauvy et lo fruit de la vainu gloiro des Homains, Us autres doioent 
nous tire snsfHfcts, Jon tire encore de nouveaux motifs de douler do VUistoire des 
hiectes pr^cedens, laqiielle, a pIuS forte raison, doit par oitrefabuleuse et furgee' apres 
coup:' F.359. 

" Ces caractcres de fausset6 sufiiroient a bien des gens pour leur faire rejetter ceite 
HUtoire, sans plus d’examen ; mais je ne veux pas me pr^valoir de cet avantage. 
Ce n’est que sur Tautorit6 des ecrivains les plus c616bres, et les plus accredit^s que 
je geux m'appuier pour en doubter. Et, aiin qu’on ne m'accuse pas d'en douter trop 
legerement, je me retranche a ne trouver cette histoire obscure ct incertaine, que 
parce Qu’ils la trouvent telle eux-memes.” P. 10. 

• “De-la je conclus — que nous sommes fond^s a tenir pour fort suspect tout ce 
qtt'on nous roconte des quatre ou cinq premiers sieclesde Rome. 

“ La seconde partie sera destin^e a Texamen de certain fails des plus marqu^, et 
qui figurent le plus dans I'Histoire Komainc : rincertitude ou la faussete desquels, 
4iant oien prouv6e, donnera une nonvelle force aux raisoos que Ton a de revoquer en 
doute TOUTS cette Histoire — jo me ilatte.que ceuz qui se d6pouilleront de lours pr£- 
jug^g conviendront qu*il n'y a rien de plus incertain que tout ce corps d’ Histoire des 
p rjSggji ers sieclesde RemeJ' P. 11, 12. 

^*^1 faut absolument, qu’on en vienne a dire, que ces traic^s sont supposes, ce 

2 ii?on ne peut faire sans de fortes raisons (et je ue vois pas qu'on ait aucuno pour 
outer de leur authenticity) ou que i’on convienne de bonne foi, que tout oe qu’on 
nous dybite dans I'Histoire Romaiuc n'est qu'iacertitude, et qu*on si*y petit compter 
»ur nea. P. 43. 
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It is certain^ that Servius [Ttilliiis] augmented the number of DuMrt. 
the tribes/^ ^ 

“ Certain it is, that from this time Porscnna did not treat the r. ssg. 
Romans as enemies, but as old allies, or as good subjects/^ 

And M. de B.’s arguments for disbelieving some facts in the seep.u. 
Roman story, or doubting of them, arc frequently drawn from the 
certainty of others, particularly of the treaties. 

I cannot but take notice, that with regard to the story of king oiMert. 
Brennus the Gaul, M. de IJ. seems not to doubt of these facts, 
i. That the Gauls totally routed the Roman army in the field. 

Q. That they presently after possessed themselves of Rome. 

3, ^'hat they burnt the city. 4. That the old historical records 
and monuments were most of them consumed in the flames. 

5. 'J"hat the Capitol was saved, 6. That several ancient monu- 
ments being there deposited, were preserved with it. 7. That 
the Gauls sold a peace to the Romans, and departed without loss. 

Here are, then, in the history of this one affair, seven important 
facts >\hich M.de B.« seems fully to believe. And what is it he 
objects to? Why, to Livy’s relation of Camillus’s wonderful 
arrival, in the critical moment, to save the Romans from the dis- 
grace of living on the fool of a ransomed people; and his destroy- 
ing the whole army of the Gauls. J3ut this relation, romantic in 
the air of it, and discovei ed by Polybius’s account to be a mere 
fiction of Roman vanity, can never be ihought a good reason for 
questioning the trulli of every thing that Livy has related of the 
earliest ages of Rome ; and much less for regarding the wdiolc 
Roman history of the first oOO years, as fabulous or uncertain. 

For when M. de B. speaks of the uncertainty of the Roman 
history, I suppose he means, or ought* to mean, the uncertainty 
of the best and least exceptionable accounts of the Roman affairs, 
that can be collected from the several ancient writers, who have 
treated the subject. 

We shall presently see, that one of M. de B.’s reasons for his^ 
incredulity is, that the Roman historians (the earliest of whom 
lived in the sixth century from the building of Rome) w^anted 
means to know the truth. Yet he gives credit to Polybius’s re- 
lation of the wars between the Romans and Gauls, from the time 
of Brennus to that of Pyrrhus : and if he thinks it reasonable to 
believe Polybius on this part of the Roman histoiy, he must allow 

< ** II est sur que Servius en augmenta le nombre [des tiibus]. 

** Cequ’il y a de idr, e’est que, d4s lore, Poreenna n'en usaplus avec les Romains, 
comme avec dcs eonemis, et qu'au contiaire ii les traita en anciens allies, ou eu 
bons sujets.'* 
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that there were means of coming at the truth of it, whether Livy, 
and the prior historians whom he followed, made use of them 
or not. 

But whatever be the real opinion of M. de B. concerning the 
Roman history of the first 500 years,' he has advanced (if I mis- 
take him not) the following propositions ; 

T)isr.cr. L Tlic Romaiis were an obscure people, confined, during 
four centuries, to a little corner of Italy ; and the continual exer- 
cise of arms and husbandry (the only sciences they professed), 
hindered them from having the thought” of transmitting the me- 
mory of events to posterity.^’ 

p. i 5 . II. ** And, if they had thought of perpetuating the memory 
of what passed among them, they were universally so illiterate, 
that nobody was capable of writing history, or transmitting the 
events to posterity by sure and exact memorials.”” Personne 
n’etoit capable, &c. 

•» " — Vempecha tie stmger a transmettre a la posterity des evenemens, qui dansle fond, 
ne sont devonus inteiessans, que par le haut degr^ de g^oire, auquel ses descendans 
90 sont clcv^B par I ears conqu<^tes.*’ 

1'. lO. ^ M. de B. cites a passage from livy, (l>. 7. c. 3.) to prove that even in the 
end of the fourth century -writing was very little in use. Rarae per ea tempora 
litteras, onjaisoit pen d'tisage tie l*ecrituret dit Tito Live en parlant de la findn qnat^ 
rieme siecle.** M. de B. adds : ** indeed they must have been very little solicitous 
in tliose times to preserve the memory of events, since, instead of all other annals, 
they were content with driving a nail every year into the wall of the tempio of Ju- 
piter Capitoliuus ; and tliis was the sole expedient they could have for fixing the 
chronology [e'etoit la toute la ressouicc qu’on pouvoit avoir poui fixer la chrono- 
logie], as the same historian informs us in the same place.” 

He proceeds : *'* Had this been practised from the foundation of Rome, it might 
have been of great use for settling the true era of the city. But the practice could 
not commence before the temple was dedicated, which was not till after the expul- 
sion of 'L'aiquin ; and it had suffered a long interruption. It was renewed in the 
end of the fourth century of Rome, not because they found it mentioned in any re- 
cord or ritual (for they made so little use of letters, that they had neither books nor 
records), but on account of a tradition almost forgotten, ex seniorum memorid repeli- 
turn” [It was recalled to mind by some old men, &c.] 

As great use is made of the passage in Livy, referred toby M. de B. for proving 
the extremely illitefate state of the Romans, during many years after the com- 
mencement of the republic, I shall here transcribe the passage at length. The his- 
torian is speaking of the year 39S (or, according to the Capitoline marbles, 390), 
whdh Rome was grievously afflicted with the plague. 

** Cn. Genucio, L. Ailmilio Mamercino, secundum consulibus, quum piaculorum 
magis conquisitio animos quam corpora morbi afficerent, repedtum ex seniorum 
memoria dicitur, pestilentiam quondam clavo ab dictatore fixo sedatam. Ea reli- 
gione adductus senatus, dictatorem davi figendi causa did jussit. Dictus L. Man- 
lius Imperiosus, L. Finarium magistratuin equitiun dixit. Lex vetusta est, piiscis 
litteris verbisque scripta, ut, qui praetor maximus sit, idibusSeptembril^us davum 
* Crevier. pangat. Fixds [most of the manuscripts have fuit dextro lateri aedis Jovis 
optimi laaxia^ ea ex parte, qua Minetvao templum est. Bum clavum, quia raras 
per ea ^empora littery eraut,notamnqjneTi aunorum fuisse/arMitl ; et^ue Minervas 
tenpo dicatam le^em, quianumerus Minerva; inventum sit. Volsiniis quoqueda- 
vos', indices numeii annorum, fixes in tempio Nortiae Etruscas Deae, compaiere, dili- 
gens'' talcum monimentorum auc^r Cinema afibmat. ** M. Horatiusco.)r6vi.f ex 
LEGE templum Jovis optimi maxirai dedicavit, anno post reges exactos : i gonsv’ 
xiBUs pMtea ad oict atores, quia majus imperium erai, solenne clavi figendi trans- 
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III. The Pontifical Annals^ or historical part of the pontifi-^*^- 
cal books, and the other monuments, public and private, which 
could have given some certainty to history, were all destroyed^ by 

latum est.’* Intcrmisso deinde more, digna etiam per se visa est res, propter quam 
dictator crearetur.” Liv. b. 7. c. 3. 

Now I conceive that 51. de B. has, through inattention, made no less than four 
mistakes in his comment upon this passage. 

For, 1. First of all, Livy does not speak of the end of the fourth century, when 
lie says, some report, that the nail was to mark the number of years, because letters 
were rare in those days, per ea tempora; but of the time, when the practice of driving 
a nail in the wall of die temple of Jupiter in pursuance of a law directing 

that it should be done annually on the ides of September, by the chief prsetor [i. e. 
by die chief magistrate : the consuls were, at first, styled jyi'tetors']. That this prac- 
tice commenced long before the end of the fourth century is evident, from tlie in- 
st£incc then called to mind by the old men, of a dictator's doing it, and from tho 
words intermisso deinde wore. And it seems highly probable from Livy’s words, 
that the law was made, and the practice commenced, in the first year of the republic, 
and that Horatius, when he dedicated the temple, struck tlie first nail into the wall 
and that it was a part of the ceremony, at the dedication, and performed in conformity 
to the law above mentioned. I’here is an old law (says Livy), written in antique 
characters, and antique words, importing, tliat the chief pr.Tlor should, on the ides of 
September, drive the nail, clavum pangat. Tho nail [or the law] was fixed on the 
right side of the temple of Jupiter, in that part where ihe fime of Minerva is.” 

What follows is all parenthesis, till he thus goes on : “ Tlie consul Marcus Horatius, 
according to the law, dedicated the temple of Jupiter, the year after the expulsion 
of the kings: afterward, the fixing the nail w'as transferred from the consuls to 
the dictators, because these were magistrates of greater power and dignity” [agree- 
ably to the spirit of the law, expressed in these words, Q^i jrra tor maiim ns f if]. 
Whoever attends to Livy’s words must surely see, that, when he says, the consul 
Horatius dedicated the temjde ex lege, he refers to the law, where it was enjoined, 
tliat the chief magistrate should drive a nail annually on the ides of September ; and 
means to tell us, that this consul drove the first nail pursuant to that law, when be 
dedicated the temple (which dedication was on tlie ides of September, as Plutarch 
informs us). If Livy did not mean to say that Horatius drove the nail, when he 
dedicated the tem})lc, what connexion between the former and latter part of this 
period ? “ The cou.siil Horatius dedicated the temple the year after the regifuge ; 
afterward, the fixing the nail was transferred from the consuls to the dictators.” 

11. There is not one word in the passage referred to importing that the Romans 
had no annals except nails. And the written law itself is a proof that the nails were 
not used because nobody could write, or because these nails were tho only oxp(»- 
dieut they could have to fix the chronology. And, for the same reason, tiicy, of 
whom Livy says ferunt, cannot be supposed to have meant, that the nails w'ere 
used, because nobody could mark the years by*woids or figures, but because the 
generality of people could not read what some could write ; as was the case in these 
countries not many Iiundred years ago. And the inlerrupjj^on of the practice of 
driving nails [tntermiffo deinde more] if it proves any thing, proves only, that the 
common people were become less illiterate, and that the nails were not wiintcd to 
instruct tiiem in chronology. ^ 

HI. It appears from the passage referred to, that, in the end of the foorth century, 
the Romans had a monument or record mentioning the custom of driving a nail, &c. 

They had a written law enjoining it ; lex vetusta est priscis litteris verbisque scripta, ut 
qui prector muxiffius sit, idihus Septembribus clavum pangat: in conformity to which 
Jaw the act of fixing the nail had been transferred from the consuls to the dictators. 

And this shews, that both the law and the practice were anterior to the institution 
of dictators. 

IV. The thing said to be remembered by the old men was not the custom of 
driving a nail into the wall of the temjde, but a particnlax instance of the plague’s 
being stopped by a dictator’s driving a naP, &c. repetitum ex seniorum memoria did- 
tur petlilentiam quondam clavo ah dictatorejixo sedatam, 

f ** C*est de ces ecrivains, que j’apprens, que tous les monumeus publics, qui 
^roient pfi donner quelque certitude d I’histoire, perirent par Ufen, lorsqiie les 
Uaulois eurent pris Rome.” P. 10. 
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ihe (lames which coiibiimed the citv, after the Gauls had taken it” 
[in 3 (i 3 ]. 

How to reconcile this third assertion with the second, or with 
the latter part of the first, seems somewhat difHcult; nor seems it 
very easy to reconcile it witli the following enumeration of the 
ancient monuments which M. de B. supposes to have escaped 
the flames : 

r. 13 . Some laws of the kings. 

-All the laws of the twelve tables, by w'hich might be known 
the constitution of the ancient govermnent. 

p. 46, " Some of the ])onti(Ts’ books, w liich discovered the origin of se- 

vcral religious customs, or ceremonies. (U nder the name of the pon- 
tiffs' books, M. de B. comprehends all the books in general, w hich 
treated of the religious ceremonies and traditions of the Romans 
as, the books of the augurs and haruspices, the verses or hymns of 
the Salii, the Saturnian verses, and a great number of books of 
that kind.) 

V. m. Some of the books® w'hich contained the musters and polls 
taken of the Roman citizens, which books might be of use to 
history^ 

P 4j. A consideiable number of the treaties which Rome had made 
with the neighbouring states. J1 est a presumer qii'ils sauverent 
nil assez bon nombre de ces derniers [les traites] parcc qu’ils 
etoient gardez dans le temple dc Jupiter an Capitole, qiii demeura 
a I'abri dc la furcur des Gaulois. And treaties of peace are the 

1’. 33. most authentic materials for history, l^es traites de paix sont les 
inaleriaux les plus aiitlientiques pour Thistoirc, et 011 ne peut for- 


“ II rsi sur que la paitie liistorique dcs livres hes poiitifes, ou lours a7inaZ^5peri< 
rent dans la destruction de Rome les Gaulois. 'J'itc Live est si expr^s lii dessus, 
(|u’il nous ole tout sujet d’en douter, — lorsque se plaigpiant de la peine qu’il a eu 
p parecque rous les m^oircs, coiiservezdaus les archives, qui etoient entres Us mains 
des particuUei’S, ou qni faisoient partie des Hires des pontifes, avoient 6tv enveJoppes 
dans la mine de la ville. Et quod etiamsi qiite in commentariis pontijicum, aliUqne 
publicbprivalisque erant monumentis, incensd nrbe rLCiiA^quE interiere.” P. 5t). 

N. B. In this place, plerteque, -with M. de B. imports tons; in p. 5. 18. presque 
tout ; in p. 20. 27. la plus part ; in p. 19. grande partie. 

2 ** Quoique les anciens historiens omettent quelques lustres, cl qiielque fois les 
noms des censures, ainsi que Jc nombre des citoieus, qui s’etoit trouve dans chaque 
denonibrement, je serois asses port^ d croire, sur ce qui nous reste de ces revues gene- 
rales des citoiens de Home, que e'etois un des monumens le mieux conserve, et que les 
historiens avoient U moiiis uegligt de cons\ilter, Ce que Denis d’Halicamasse en cite 
remonte jusqu’ au premier cens sous Servius Tullius. On seroit un peu mieux 
fond6, si on nous all6guoit de pareilles pieces cn favour de ITIistoire Romaine. 
Car, si co que les historiens nous disent des differens cens, ou denombremens, qui 
se Bont fait a Home, est fond6 but lo temoignage de ces monumens, qui ce 
gardoioit dans les archives, on ne pent disconvenir, cprils n aient ccbapp6 aux 
tlammes, du moins en partie, et quHU naient etd de quelque usage pour Vhistoirej:' 
r. 102, 103. 
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mer an cun doute raisonable sur de.s fails appuies dc parcilles 
prcuves.*' 

IV. “ There was, at Rome, no book, no writing, prior to p. i4». 
Pyrrhus’s coming into Italy; no® piece that could be of use to 
history, anterior to the end of the fifth century.” 

How to make this agree with the foregoing enumeration of 
pieces preserved from the flames, 1 do not readily perceive. 

V. The latter historians of Rome did but copy** the earlier r-fi.7. 
with regard to the times preceding the earlier.” 

This seems to be a hasty assertion ; since both Livy and Diony- 
sius speak so frequently of the disagreeing accounts given by the 
authors they cite, with regard to the times anterior to the first his- 
torians. And Livy, in his preface, says, that each new writer 
thinks either to produce something more certain with regard to 
facts than his predecessors have done, or to excel them in language 
and style. Novi semper scriptorcs, aut in rebus certiiis aliquid 
allalnros se, aut scribendi arte rudem vetiislatem stiperaturos 
credunt.” 

V I. Tliose iccords or monuments which escaped the flames r. u 
(when Rome was buint by the Gauls) were of little use for com- 
posing a history. And the first historians did not rest upon such 
monuments, but founded themselves whoUi/ upon traditions and 
vulgar stories, as the most celebrated and most esteemed writers 
inform us,® who nevertheless took ail their accounts from those 
lirst historians. 


* “ J’ai iU*ja jiiouvc (|up ers annali’S dcs pontiffs nVxi^toieiit point : ct je prou' 
verai bii'ntot. quit ny uioit aucunc piece, tjm jml sercir a I'JJistoire, laquellcfut an- 
lei inire a la jin dn ciiiquieme niecle dc Uome.^* TO. 

^ On ivconnoilra I'acilemont, (jur ceux qui ont ccrit THistoiro Ilomainc, n\int fail 
que se copier les uns les antra pour ce tpii rogariloit loa terns anterieurs.” P. 7. 

** Fabiiis Pictor et ceux qui le suivireiit de pres, avoient ij^norr, &-c. On navoit 
fait depnis qne les ciqner sans autre exanieu.’* P. -15. 

11s ont Ct6 plus de cinq siecles sans nvoii iVhistOTlcns-^les premiers qu'ils ont 
eus^ ont fort mal reiisbi , destitucs coiiimc ils I’ctoieiit, de luonumensauciens ct de me* 
moires sure, qui leurpusbcnt servirde guides — les histvriens, qui dtpuis ont entrepris 
de founiir la mcme carriere, se so?it contentis de s'appuicr de Vautorite de leursjyrede- 
CLSseurs et de les ehynner peur gnrans des fails qtiils rapportoient — ils se sont peu mis 
cn peine d*examhier a la rigueur la verit^ des fails.** P. 6. 

N. B. Unless with regard to absurd fictions, it is hard to guess by what test tlie 
later historians, if there were no ancient monuments, no authentic memorials, could 
examine the truth of the facts related by tlie earlier historians. 

® ** Je recherche ce qui a pu 6cha})per a cet incendie — je trouve que ce qui eii 
echapa, fut de peu d’utilit6 pour la composition de THistoire. Ce sont cux memes 
[/es ecrivains les plus celehres et les plus accrediUs"] qui m*apprennent, que ce n'est 
point sur de pareils monumens, que les premiers historiens so sont appuies, et quo 
ceux qui les ont suivi (en avouant, que ceux qui les avoient precedes dans cette car- 
ricre, ne s*£toient fondis que sur des traditions, et sur des bruits populaires, que d’ail- 
leurs ilsn'avoient aport6 ni ju^ement, ni exactitude, dans la composition de leurs 
histoires, et dans ce quails disoient des premiers siecles de Home) n*tmtpas laiss^ de 
reeonnoUrc que e'eioit d'eux qidils liroient tout re qn*ilsen roppostoient [i. e. touted 
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p. i4«. ** What we have of the Roman history [of the first 500 years] 

‘ was taken out of family memoirs. Destitute of all other monti- 
ments^ it was to these pieces^ that the historians, towards the mid- 
p. 151. die of the sixth century [i. e. the first historians] were obliged to 
r. 15?. have recourse, and from no other sources could they have drawn 
what they related of those times, which, as they^ themselves con- 
fess, were covered with thick darkness, and of which there was no 
speaking with any certainty 

To explain, and, as much as possible, reconcile, these two para- 
graphs, we shall have recourse to another passage in the Disser- 
tation. 

p. 150. ** The most ancient piece known at Rome in Cicero’s time^ 

was the speech of Appius Claudius, the blind, pronounced in the 
senate to dissuade them from accepting the terms of peace pro- 
posed by Pyirhus, in 474. Indeed, there were beside that some 
funeral orations, but tradition must have supplied the rest : so that 


qu’ils rapportoient des premiers siccles de Rome].” P.10,11. Les hisloriens, 
qui ont vecu dans des siecles plus polls, et oii Ton n'ignoroit aucune des loix de 
THistoire, n’aiaut point cu d’autres sources ou puisel que ces mSmes histoires, 
qui n*etoient foiidcea tine sur la tradition, ils n*ont pCi donner plus do certitude d co 
qu*il8 rapportoient des premiers siecles de Rome.’’ P. 204. 

By (/isy themselves, 1 presume M. de B. means the later liistorians ; for they 
arc the only writers ho cites as complaining of darkness. 

® ** C’est des memaires iies families, qu'est tir6 ce que nous avons de THisIbire 
Romaine.” P. 142. 


** Destitu^s de tous autresmonumens, ce fut ii res pieces [memoires des families] 
que les historiens, vers le milieu du sixiemc siccle, fureut obliges d’avoir recours.” 


Dans quelle source ont-ils puis6 ce qii’ils on dit sur des terns, quo selon eux- 
memes couvioient d’epaisses tenebres, et dont on nc pouvoient parlor avec aucunc 
certitude 1 Ce n^a jni £tre quo dans ces iraditioncs des families puisqu'il n’y avoit 
point d*autrc monument auquel ils pussent avoir recours.” P. 152. 

^ I am not aware that JM. de B. has any support for this, but a mistake of his 
own (through inattention) in interpreting a passage of Cicero’s Brutus : [r. 16.] "Nee 
verb hahee quenquarn antiqniorem, cujus quidem scripta proferenda puteiii, uisi Appii 
Cteci oratio hax ipsa de Vyrrlw, dt iionmdlar moiUiorum laudationes, forte delecLmt: 
it llercule, ha quidem extant, Cicero is discoursing not of authors in general, nor 
of historians, but of orators, and the last he mentions is Cato the censor : and he 
adds, that "he is act^uainted with none more ancient, whose writings he thinks 
worth speaking of ; unless the oration of Appius Claudius concerning Pyrrhus, and 
some Mineral orations, may htmpcn to please. Of these there are indeed enough.” 
Had Cicero been speaking of Roman historians, or authors in general, he certainly 
would not have said, that he knew none more ancient than Cato, that were worth 
mentioning ; because I'abius and Cincius, and several other historians, much 
esteemed, were prior to Cato. Yet on the authority of this passage M. de B. 
(p. 145.) writes thus, " On ne pourra pas douter de la verity de ce que j*avance, 
des que j’aurai fait voir, qu’on n’avoit a Rome aucun livre, aueun ecrit, qui fht an- 
terienr d la venue de Pifrrhus en Italie, evenemeiit, qui ne se place que vers la fin 
du cinquiome siecle de Rome. Pour des n istoriens, on salt qu’ils ne parurent que 
dans le siccle soivant. Ciccrou, parlant de ce qu*on avoit de plus aneUn de son terns, 
dit que Caton, qui ctoitmoit il n*y avoit pas plus d’un sieclc, etoit considerfi comme 
tin auteur fort ancien eum nos perveierem habemus, Cortes ajoute-t-il, je n’en con- 
nois point de plus ancien dont je ptiisse votis cites' les ecrits, a moins que Ton ne 
trouve du gout a la harangue d’Appius Claudius sur Pyrrhus, et d quelques orai- 
sons funchres.” 
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the truth of the history of the first five centuries had no other sup- 
port but these two witnesses, funeral orations and tradition.'* 

** Perhaps to these we may add, some songs or hymns, 
posed in honour of the heroes and illustrious men, — pieces not 
proper to instruct us in the truth of facts.” 

The case then was this ; there were no written family traditions, 
nor any other [historical] writings, aucun livre, aucun ecrit, before 
the year 474. Between this time and the year 550 (when Fabius 
Pictor became an historian) funeral orations were written. And 
from these written orations, and from oral tradition, the first histo- 
rians compiled their works. 

But then we are aground again, by reason of an unlucky passage, f. iso. 
cited by M. de B. from Dionysius, who tells us, that Fabius [whom 
all the following historians are said to have copied] compiled his his- 
tory of the first 500 years from tradition, from hearsay, wholly from 
hearsay ; ** on voit ce qu'il on disoit n’etoit appui6 que sur ce p. i&*. 
qu’il eii avoit oiii dire (ov r/icouers, D. H . lib. 7. p. 473. Fabius 
then did not make use of the funeral orations, nor of any written fa- 
mily traditions (family memoirs): neither were these, according to 
M. do B. formed upon hearsay. The matter of them was invented 
by the vanity of private men. And not only the matter of them 
was invented, but the greater number of the pieces themselves were 
forgeries i. e. they were not contemporary w ith the authors to p. 154 . 
whom they were ascribed, but forged after their lime. And if 
Fabius took his historical accounts from forged funeral orations, 
these forgeries must have been almost all made in his own time, 
and all in the space of seventy-six years; supposing it true, that 
there wefe no WTitings of earlier date than the year 474. And 
then \vc shall be at a loss to guess, how it was possible to impose 
these forgeries upon Fabius for genuine pieces. 

But is it not strange that M. dc B. who, by admitting that the 0 
public monuments and private memorials of the Romans w'ere 
burnt by the Gauls, admits that the Romans had both ability and 
disposition to write before that lime, should yet suppose, that they 
had neither the one nor the other, for above a 100 years after that 
time ? 

And there is another difficulty arising from anotlier passage p. j6s. 
cited by M. de B. from Dionysius, lib. 1. p. 59- ^bo there 

s <* L’on peutassi^rer sans temerity quo THistoire Romaine, pour la plus grande 
partiei & 4te foig^e Bur ces iraditiom abb famitlfs, et snr dos omisonsfim^es, qui 
pour la plutpart n'etoient que des piec4s s\ippo8^es, que des faussaim avowni forgoes 
pour favoxiser lea preteninoBB, que quqlques families foimoient a une genealogie 
illuatrc.** 
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says, that the earliest Roman historians took all their accounts of 
the birth of Romulus, and the building of Rome, from the antique 
narratives in the sacred books, iv Upatg SfXroig* 

And what makes these difficulties the greater is, that M. de B. 
is of opinion, we** ought to give full credit to Dionysius in what 
he says concerning the works and merit of the historians who pre- 
ceded him. 

liur, not to dwell any longer on the seeming repugnances in 
the argumentation of our ingenious critic against the credibility of 
the history of the five first centuries, let us now consider what 
Livy says concerning his own history of the times, anterior to the 
burning of Rome by the Gauls. 

“ I have, in five books, set forth what, from the building of 
the city to its being taken, was done by the Romans, first under 
the kings, then under the consuls, dictators, decemvirs, and mili- 
tary tribunes,w'ith consular power; the foreign wars and domestic 
seditions ; matters very obscure, by reason of their antiquity (Hke 
objects that, at a great distance, arc hardly discerned). For it is 
only by writings, that the transactions and events of remote times 
can be clearly and faithfully transmitted ; and in those days there 
were few^ WTiters ; and the greater part of the commentaries of the 
high-priests, and of the other records, public and private, perished 
in the burning of Rome.* Henceforw ard matters more clear and 
certain will be related : the civil aft’airs and military acts of the 
Romans, after the rebuilding of tlieir city.”*" 

Now what is the obvious sense of this passage ? 

*' “ Dimis d’lTiilicarnassc, aiant entrepris I’llistoire des cinq premiers siccles de 
Home, doit elrc considere comme juge competent de ceux qui J’ont])reced4 dans la 
memo carrierc.*' P. ItiS. “ Lon ne risque rien en s'en rapportiint a ce qu’il en 
dit.’’ P. 163. 

I cannot possibly ])e of M. de R.’s opinion in partic'ular. Dionysius seems, 
of all writers, to be the man who deserves the least credit when ho speaks of the 
merit of other writers. For (lib. 1. p. .5.) he says of Polybius, ** that he wrote little 
concerning the Romans, and that the little he did write was without any care or ac^ 
curacy, and wholly founded upon idle reports.*' .Nor could even Thucydides please 
Dionysius : but, as to what lie says by way of censuie on Thucydides, Mr. Hobbes 
Tomaiks, '* that there was never written so much absurdity in so few lines." 

* It set*:iis pretty plain from what Livy here says of the destruction of public and 
private monuments or records, that he knew nothing of the peu d’usage de Cecriture 
for which M. de B. contends. 

Lib. 6. ^ Quae ab condita urbe Roma ad captam candem uibem Romani sub regibus 

c. ]. primum, consulibus deindo ac dictatoiibus decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus 
gessere foris bella, domi seditiones, quiaque libris exposui ; res cum vetustata 
nimia obscuras, veluti qua: magno ex intervallo loci vix cemuntur : turn quod et> 
rarse per eadem tempora litterac fueie, una custodia fidclis memorise rerum gestU' 
rum : et, quod etiam, si quse in commentariis pontificum, aliisque publicisprivatis- 
que erant monumentis, incensa urbe plerscque interiere. Clariora deinceps cer- 
tipraque'sih secunda origine, velut ab stirpibus laetius feraciusque renatse urbis,, 
gesta domi niilitiseque exponentur.*’ 
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The foregoing part of my history (says Livy) is full of ob* 
scurity and uncertainty ; because the matters there treated of, are 
of too ancient date to have been transmitted with faithfulness ami 
exactness by oral tradition, and because the contemporary writers 
w^ere few, and the greater part of their writings perished in the 
iire that consumed the city. But the transactions and events 
after that lime, are things more clear and certain, clariora et cer- 
tiora how so ? ‘‘ because with respect to these, there arc not 
the same causes of obscurity and uncertainty. The times not 
being so remote, the traditions concerning them are more to be 
depended on; contemporary writers were less raic; and there 
has not been a like destruction of their writings.*’ 

This is surely the plain meaning of his words, and it ouglit to 
be obseived to his credit, that his history of the earliest times is 
proportioned, for length, to the scarcity of materials he complains 
of; for, notwithstanding his circumstantial, and, peihaps in his ou n 
opinion, fabulous account of the rape of the Sabine women, with 
the consequences of it; and notwithstanding the frequent display 
of his skill in udorniiig a story, as in his description of the combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii, and in several other instances, 
his whole history of the seven kings, who me supposed to have 
reigned 1244 years, haidly lills seventy pages in Le Clerc’s small 
edition ; and of these, twenty are taken up with the reigns of 
Servius Tullius, and his successor Tarquin the Proud. Now, 
the institutions of Servius, which weic his most important acts, 
and w ere the plan whereon, after the expulsion of l^arquiii, the 
new government was established and maintained, cannot easily be 
called iri question; nor, I believe will any body question the 
truth of the most material thing’s related of Tarquin’s tyranny, 
which gave occasion to the revolt frcAn him, and the abolition of 
kingly government. The obscurity and uncertainly, therefore, of 
which Livy speaks, must chiefly regard the circumstances with 
which some facts are accompanied in his relations, and not the 
principal facts and events contained in the history of the early 
times. 

Certainly M. de B. had not duly attended to the accounts 
given by the ancients of the regal state of Rome, when he ven- 
tured to say, It is surprising to find a continued history of five i*- 
centuries, in which there is scarce any void, any year, that is not 
distinguished by some considerable event for very few of the 
244 years of the kings are distinguished by any event whatsoever. 

Jt may be farther remarked, that Livy’s history of the 1 19 years^ 
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from llie expulsion of Tarqiiin to ihe burning of Rome by the 
Qauls^ is above four times as long as his liistory of the 244 years 
of the kings ; and his history of those 1 19 years is no longer than 
his history of the ninety-five years that follow the rebuilding of 
Rome^ and reach to the year 460, with which his tenth book 
ends. And the next ten books (which are lost) contained but the 
history of seventy-three years. Now the reason of these differ- 
ences ill the length of his accounts of the different periods is very 
obvious^ and is contained in in the passage above cited. 

I proceed now to say something of the value of those materials, 
which the first Roman historians may reasonably be supposed to 
have had for composing their histories. VV ithout entering into any 
discussion of the antiquity or contents of the linen books, the books 
of the magistrates, the tables and memorials of the censors, the 
books of the decemvirs and duumvirs, or the inscriptions on pil- 
lars, statues^ or shields (from all which, it cannot be questioned but 
many things useful to history might be drawn), I shall confine my- 
self to speak of the other sources of historical matter, that were 
open to the first historians. 

1 . The annals or commentaries of the high-priests, called the 
great annals. 

That it was the constant custom^ from the earliest times, for the 
high-priests to record in writing the events of each year, and that 
ancient annals, composed by the high-priests,* existed, either entire 
or in part in Cicero's time^ is unquestionable from his express tes- 
timony. 

And from the complaint which Livy makes of the loss of the 
greater part of the pontifical annals, anterior to the burning of 
Rome [incerisa urbe pler(Eqne^ interiere] it is evident, that some 
6. pieces of those annals were preserved from that fire. His words 
■ import this : and his chief ground for saying that the greater part 
perished, was doubtless the preservation of the smaller. 

Hopie was burnt by the Gauls about the year SG3, i, e. about 
1 19 years after the commencement of the republic. The Romans, 
we are told, were very industrious in collecting what monuments 
or records had escaped the fire ; and it is natural to suppose, that 
endeavours were used to supply by memory (as far as memory 
could supply) the defects of what remained of the pontifical an^ 

* Ab initio rerum — ^Res omnes singolorum annorum mandabat litteris poiitifex 
mazimus — ii ^ui etiam nunc Annales maximi vocantur. De Orat. lib. S?. c. 12. 
ServiuB ad Virg. .£neid. lib. 1. v. 377. and Vopiscus in Tacito cap. 1. speak to 
the samb., affect, as M. de D. observes. 

n M. PAbbb Sallier considers Livy’s pler^que as a word of exaggaratioik,' to mag- 
nify his own labour in compiling a general histoiy of his country. 
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nals. Before the use of letters (says Sir Isaac Newton) the si 
names and actions of men could scarce be remembered above p, 
eighty or 100 years after their deaths : and therefore I admit of no 
chronology of things done in Europe above eighty years before 
Cadmus brought letters into Europe.^^ It seems here to be ad- 
mitted by this great man, that the names and actions of men, and 
even the chronology of things done eighty years back, might be 
preserved by memory, and without written records. The defects 
of the great annals might therefore, with certainty enough, be 
supplied by the help of memory alone, as to the principal events 
during the far greater part of the time, between the beginning of 
the republic and the burning of Rome, And with regard not 
only to that time, but to the earlier times, is it to be supposed, 
that those persons who had read the annals before they were in 
part destroyed, remembered nothing of what they had read f 

These annals, thus repaired, would doubtless be very brief 
and very imperfect, but not useless to history. Uhe great events 
and the order of them would there be found. And as to the 
annals written after the burning of Rome (^for the practice was 
continued), we read of no destruction happening to these, either 
in whole or in part. It must be granted, how'ever, that even 
these, through some accident or neglect, were not entire and 
perfect in the days of Livy, or of the prior historians. If there 
had been no chasms, no interruptions in them, how could the 
historians have been so much at a loss, as we find they some- 
times were, concerning the succession of the magistrates ? 

But, granting the pontifical annals, mentioned by Cicero, to 
have beeii-very imperfect, and even supposing, that his words, ab 
initio rerum, regard the time when the practice of writing annals 
began, aud not the epoch whence the delations, contained in those 
which he bad read, commenced ; yet (as I said before) certain it 
is from bis testimony, that ancient records, called the annals of 
the high-priests, or the great annals, did exist in his time and 
therefore the silence of Livy and Dionysius, if they are silent (as 
&!• de B. imagines), concerning these annals, will not prove what 
M. de B. would infer from it, the non-existence of them in their 
lime. If they did not then exist, they must have been lost in the 
few years between the time when Cicero wrote, and the time 
when Livy and Dionysius composed their histories ; and of this 
there is no where any hint. Livy would doubtless have com- 
plained of such a loss, had it really happened, since be complains 
of the earlier loss suffered by the burning of Rome. And for 
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these several considerations it is reasonable to believe, that the 
old annals, of vi-hich Livy frequently speaks, and the Upai SiXroi, 
mentioned by Dionysius as historical monuments, were the great 
annals described by Cicero: and I think it may be reasonably 
asked. How could Cicero well know (and he speaks with confi- 
dence) that the custom of writing annals commenced ab initio 
rerumf but from the actual existence, in his time^ of fragments 
of annals, written in the earliest times, or from their being cited 
by the first historians as existing in their time ? 

To prove the non-existence of any annals, or parts of annals, 
written before the burning of Rome, M. de B. makes great use 
of the authority of one Clodius, cited by Plutarch, and represents 
inNuma. jijijj Clodius as spcukiiig thus : All the ancient monuments 
p. 2 o. were burnt when the Cauls sacked Rome, and those which the 
Romans now' have are forgeries/^ 

■ M. de B. goes on : And Plutarch himself, or whoever was 
Hom*a- author of the treatise of the Fortune of the Romans,* after 
speaking of some marvellous events of those early limes, — adds. 
To v\hat purpose should we dwell upon limes wdiich have no- 
thing clear, nothing certain, since, as Livy assures us, the Roman 
history was corrupted, and its monuments destroyed?'’ 

Then Immediately (taking for granted that Plutarch was the 
author of that treatise) he adds, What Plutarch says, upon 
the testimony of Clodius and Livy, of the destruction of tliose 
nionunients, gets an additional force in the mouth of so grave an 
author as he. For since he does not contradict them, he supports 
what they say by his suffrage. The testimony of these authors 
is very express,’' &c. 

p. c6. Again : Livy, Clodius, and Plutarch, depose, that the mo- 
numents, by which the truth of the Roman history might have 
been ascertained, and which alone could give it the requisite cci- 
tainty, were destroyed in the sacking of Home.’' 
r. 56. And again : It is certain, that the historical part of the books 
of the pontiffs, or their annals, if tliey ever existed,** perished in 

" ** If they ever existed.** Had Livy used these words in this place, ho would 
have spoken like a ceitain gentleman, who, in giving a bad character of a person 
deceased, after many severe accusations, went on thus : “ And he was a very cruel 
father to most of his children ^if he had any.** 

That Livy did not intend to express a doubt whether any pontifical annals 
existed before the burning of Rome, is pretty evident from a passage (in his 4tli 
book, c. 3.) cited by M. de B. 

The historian is writing of tlie year 310, and he puts these words into the month 
of a tribune : If we are not admitted to the Fasti, nor to the commentaries of tlie 
high-priests, are we therefore ignorant of those things which are known even by all 
'dtrangers-^ that the consuls succeeded in the place of tho kings, and hav^ no ligbta 
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the destruction of Rome by the Gauls. Livy is so express upon 
this, that he leaves us no room to doubt of it.” — For he says, 
that all the iiietnorials (kept in the archives) that were in pri- 
vate bands, or that made part of the books of the pontiffs, were 
involved in the ruin of the city.” But where does Livy say this ? 
Why, in b. 6. c. 1. where he tells us, that a great part, or the 
greater part, of what was contained in the high-priests’ commen- 
taries, and in other public and private monuments, perished in the 
burning of Rome : Et qui^d etiam, si quae in commentariis pou- 
tifienm, aliisque publicis privatisque eraiit moiiu mentis, incensu 
iirbe, plericque interiere.” 

Now' as to Clodius, Plutarch writes thus : ‘‘ Though llie pe- 
digrees of Nunia’s family, from its beginning to this day, be set 
forth in very nice order, there is much dispute concerning the 
lime when he lived. One Clodius, in a work entitled tXcYXoc 
Xpovwv, asserts that the ancient writings of that soit [rac ap^aia^^ 
EKEINAS avaypa^ag'] were lost when the Gauls destroyed 
Rome, and that those which now appear were framed by flat- 
terers to please the 'vanity of some piivatc families, who would 
needs be thought descended from the most illustrious origins, to 
which they had in truth no relation.” W^e sec, that Clodius 
speaks only of genealogical tables, and not of any other historical 
nioniimcnts. Had he asserted that all the ancient monuments 
or iccords were lost, he would have asserted what was not true, 
by the concession of M. de B., who allows, that many treaties of 
peace, the law's of the twelve tables, aiul several oilier pieces of 
antiquity, escaped the flames. 

M. I’Ahbe Sallier thinks, that Plutarch w'as not the author of 
the treatise De Fortuna Romaiiorum ; and, indeed, if he were, lie 
must, how grave soever, have been a very idle man, and eon- 
clcriined by iiimself in the above-cited passage from that treatise, 
to spend his time in writing the lives of Romulus, Nunia, Popli- 
cola, and Camillus, without any materials, but w'hat he beljjeved 
to be forgeries and romance. 

But can it be imagined, that either he, or Livy, or Dionysius, 
believed nothing of what they have wiilten of the first ages of 
Rorne, or that they looked upon all as uncertain ? Though I-iivy, 
in some instances, doubts, yet he often .says, ** it is evident,” 
it is ceriBin,'^ constat, cerium est ; and, in liis preface, he warns 

or prerogatives which the kings had not beiore? Si non ad Fastos, non ad com- 
MBNTARios poNTiFicuM adinittimur : ne ea quideiu scimus, qus omnes peregrini 
etiam sciunt, consules in locum regum successisse ? nee aut juris aut majestatis 
quicquam habere, quod non in regibus ante fuerit ? 

VOL. ir. 2 E 
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US, with regard to what he is going to write, to distinguish between 
the stories adorned with fiction, and the traditions supported by 
authentic monuments. 

And it was very singular, and not a little marvellous, if, when 
Rome was burnt by the Gauls, the fire did so piously distinguish 
between sacred writings and profane. It spared that part of the 
pontiffs’ books which regarded public worship, and likewise the 
treaties of peace and the laws of the twelve tables, treaties and 
* 6‘7 ’i being religiones,^ religious matters, deemed so on account 
of the religious ceremonies performed at their making; but it de- 
stroyed entirely the historical part of the pontifical books, their 
annals : it spared no writing that was wholly profane, nothing his- 
torical, if not somehow under the protection of religion. 

II. The first Roman historians had, among the materials for 
their works, not only some parts of the high-priests’ annals, written 
before the burning of Rome, but some parts of other public his- 
torical monuments or memorials, preserved from that fire. Quse 
in commeritariis pontificuni a/iisque publicis monumentis erant, 
pler(Bque inteiiere the greater part, not all, perished. 

What those other public monuments w^ere, I w'ill not pretend 
to say. Pei hups they were the linen books, the books of the 
magistrates, the memorials or tables of the censors, and some 
other ancient pieces referred to by the historians. 

I' ‘ 18 . M. de B. observes, that Livy, who cites the linen books pretty 
often, from Licinius Macer, during the space of about ten years, 
does not cite them for any thing after that time, or before it. Now 
supposing this to be a proof that the linen books, which Licinius 
had consulted, contained nothing but what related to' those ten 
years ; yet, as those years were prior to the burning of Rome, we 
may reasonably believe, that the books in question were part of 
an old public record, a fragment preserved from that fire. And 
we may reasonably think the same of those parts of the books of 
the magistrates, and of the censors’ books, which are cited in at- 
testation of matters anterior to the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls. The very imperfection of these pieces carries with it 
some proof of their antiquity, and of the mischief they had suffered. 

III. Original records of many treaties which the Romans had 
made with the neighbouring nations, before the burning of the 
city. And these must have been of excellent use to the first his- 
torians, both for facts and dates, in their accounts of the early 
timea. And as to the treaties, after the rebuilding of Rome, there 
is no question of their preservation. 
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IV. The acts of the senate and of the comitia, and the laws of 
the twelve tables, which, fiilly lading open the constitution of the 
state, the customs and manners of the Romans, the rights of the 
people, and the powers of the magistrates, were a sure guide to 
the historians in many particulars of their accounts. 

V. Whatever could be ascertained by ancient annals or re- 
cords, preserved in the other cities of Italy, that were fallen under 
the power of the Romans, when Pabius and his successors under^ 
took to write history. Why should we suppose, that these were 
totally neglected by the first historians f That the neighbouring 
nations had books and records is evident from Livy, 1. 10. c. SB. 
where we find, that, in the year 459 of Rome, the Samnitcs had 
"recourse to their linen books, for direction in forming that legion 
which they called lefj^io Unteata, 

That treaty with Porseniia (mentioned by Pliny), of which M. 
de B. takes advantage to discredit the Roman history, was doubt- 
less found at Clusium, or some odier city of Hetruria, not at 
Rome. 

Livy, in citing the prior historians, docs not always tell us from 
whence they took their matter, yet often enough to make us know 
that they cited authorities for what they delivered. And it is evi- 
dent, that they had recourse to the archives of the conquered 
cities. From the passage in Livy (I. 7. c, 3.) before referred to, 
we learn that Cincius, having examined into the antiquities of Vol- 
sinii, a town in Hetruria, had found it to have been formerly a 
custom there to mark the number of the years by nails fixed in a 
temple dedicated to Nortia, an Hetruscaii goddess; and that 
Cincius was a diligent inquirer into such antiquities, diligens 
lalium monimentorum auctor Cincius,” 

V I. Family meinoriuls, and funeral orations. 

M. de B. cites the authorities of Cicero aud Pliny,'’ to prove 
that it was the general custom at Rome for each noble family to 
preserve memorials, recording the services which the members 
of it had done the state in the discharge of those offices, with 
which they had been intrusted. If these memorials,’^ says M. 
de B. had been faithfully written, they would have been of in- 
finite use to history. Should we admit that all the other monu- 

** M. I’Abb^ Sallier, in his first discourse, makes this observation ; and he adds, 
Les Tiftrinna voisins pouvoient done offrir des monumens aux recheiches des his- 
toriens. On pourroit rapporter bien d’autre preuves, quo les peu|>les voisins des 
Itomains n'etoientpas sans monumens et sans histoires. Varron, cit6 parCensoriu 
et Festus, en plusieurs endroits, foumiroit de bon temoignage pour ce que je 
dis icy.*' 

p Cic. in Brut, c. 16. Plin, 1. 35. c. 2. 

2 e2 
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ments were lost, we must likewise admit, that the loss might have 
been supplied by these memorials. They were so many histories 
of the lives of particular men, and contained the principal affairs 
of the state, in the conduct of which those men had bad a share. 
But, unhappily, in the composition of those histories, much less 
regard was had to truth than to heightening the lustre of families. 
Tliere were so many falsifications, the truth of facts was so fre- 
quently corrupted in these memorials, that no use could be made 
of them without great precaution 

^ 107 , prove the unfaithfulness of the family memorials, M. dc B. 
insists chiefly (ui a passage in Cicero, and another in Livy, charg- 
ing some funeral orations with containing false facts, invented to 
gratify the vanity of private families. From which it would seem, 
that he considers the family memorials as consisting wholly of 
orations. Yet, as he ranges certain records of the censors 
(called by Dionysius rr/ir^rncd utto/i v//juara) among the family mc- 
moiials, and is inclined to think that the linen books ought to be 
placed theie too, he manifestly admits, that funeral orations were 
not the whole of the family memorials. 

Now, if the practice of writing family memorials began early, 
and these pieces were preserved, and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, they must have been of excellent use to the 
first Roman historians : for how much soever those pieces might 
abound in panegyrical exaggeration and false colourings, they 
would furnish good evidences of the truth of those facts, in which 
they agreed, and with which the several writers of those pieces 
were contemporary. 

But as it does not appear at what lime the custotii of writing 
family memoiials began, I shall here leave this matter, and con- 
sider what is said of funeral orations. 

Dionysius, speaking of the funeral oration which Poplicohi 
pronounced on his deceased colleague Brutus, tells us, it is un- 
certain wlietlier Poplicola introduced this custom among the 
Romans, or found it already established by the kings. Be that 
as it will, there is no doubt of its being the constant practice, 
from the beginning of the republic, to honour the memory of 
great men by funeral panegyrics. And, as these were premedi- 
tated speeches, and as the glory of the orator was no less con- 
cerned in the composition, than the glory of the deceased, it is 
highly reasonable to believe, that the orator wrote down what he 
purposed to say, and, by revising and correcting his speech, put 
it into the best form he could before he delivered it. I say, it is 
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iialural to suppose, that this method was for the most part, if not 
universally, observed by the speakers of funeral orations. Nor 
can any thing be more probable, than that the families, con- 
cerned in these orations, would be very desirous to preserve 
them. 

And indeed there seems to be sufficient ground to conjecture, 
that from these funeral orations were taken, into the history of the 
earliest times of the republic, many particulars, not to be learned 
from tradition, or tlie high-priests’ annals, or any other public 
tnemoriuls. But then, for an authentic account of what passed 
among the Romans, 1 would ask. What better materials could 
an historian have to >vork upon, than a series of such orations ? 
For though in a funeral panegyric the orator may well enough be 
supposed to oven ate the private virtues of the deceased, disguise 
or refine the motives of his actions, ascribe to his remote an- 
cestors exploits which they had not performed, nay, give him 
noble ancestors from whom he was not really descended : yet, as 
to the high offices w'liicli the person himself had filled, and the 
public acts he had done in those offices, whether civil or military, 
we can hardly imagine the orator would attempt to impose upon 
an audience, who, having been eye-witnesses of the truth, were 
not capable of being deceived: for the sphere of action, in which 
the Romans moved during more than 200 years after the erec- 
tion of the commonwealth, was so very narrow, that nothing con* 
siderable, of a public concern, could pass either in peace or in 
war, but wdiat must be known to almost every individual of the 
state. The Roman citizens were all soldiers, all w ent to the war 
in their tutns, and they could not, theicfore, be imposed upon 
with regard to the success of the cnterjnises formed by their ge- 
nerals : and the same soldier-citizens were parties in all the civil 
commotions and struggles, and had a share in establishing those 
useful laws and regulations, which their magistrates had the merit 
of contriving and proposing. So that a series of funeral orafions 
on the great men of Rome, would contain most authentic memo- 
rials of all the principal transactions and events both at home and 
abroad. It was the business of the historian, who employed these 
materials for his work, to separate the solid from the light and 
unsure ; and certainly no task could be more easy. 

It does not seem probable, that, during the regal state, funeral 
panegyrics w^ere in use, unless we may suppose that this honour 
was done to the kings upon their demise, w'ho, while Rome was 
governed by kings, had the glory of all victories in war, and all 
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prudent institutions in peace. But certain it is^ that the practice 
prevailed from the very commencement of the republic. And, 
though much the greater number of these funeral orations were 
unquestionably lost, when Fabiiis, about 300 years after the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquiii, undertook a general history of Romc^ yet, 
that many of them were preserved, and especially of those poste- 
rior to the rebuilding of the city, there seems no reason to doubt. 
What could Livy mean by the privata monumenta^ of which, be 
says, the greater part w'as destroyed by the Gauls, but these fu- 
neral orations and otlKjr family memorials i For he speaks of 
them as pieces that would have been useful towards a general and 
clear history of those times. And indeed we cannot imagine, 
that private families, in the earliest times of the republic, W'ere 
chargeable with that vanity, which Cicero** and Livy complain ol, 
as the source of many inventions in funeral panegyrics of the later 
ages. Till some families could with ti ulh boast of their antiquity, 
and the long glories of a line of ancestors from whom they were 
descended, there was no temptation, no opportunity, for vain men 
falsely to claim that kind of nobility, and invent pedigrees to do 
themselves honour. And should we suppose that, at the renova- 
tion of the state, ii])on the departure of the Gauls- (i. e. about 
J 19 years after the biilh of the commonwealth), the loss of many 
inonuincTits, public and private, might give both temptation and 
opportunity for fiction in some degree, yet this could reach to 
nothing very consideiable ; and it is hardly credible that the 
orator at a funeral w'oiild, to laise the glory of the deceased and 
his fimily, hazard invented facts, which derogated from the glory 
of other families, and could be contradicted by the hiemory of 
persons living. And when in later times (the brevity and im- 
perfection of the pontifical annals and the other public mouii- 
menls, and the loss of many private ones, through the extinction 
or decay of families, giving large scope to inventive vanity) con- 
sulships and triumphs were falsely ascribed, in funeral orations, to 
the remote ancestors of ihusc whose obsequies w'ere then sole^ii- 


<l “ Nec verd liabeo quemqiiam antiquiorem, [Catone censore] cujus qaidem 
fjcripta proferenda putom, nisi quern Appii Cocci oratio haec ipsa de Pyrrho, et aon- 
iiullse mortuorum laudationea forte delcctaut : et Hercules, has quidem ezstaut. 
IpsoB cnim familiae sua quasi omamenta, et monuinenta servabant, et ad usum, 
siquis ejusdem generis occidisset, et ad memoriam faudum domesticarum, et ad 
illustrandam nobilitatemsuam. Quamquam bis laudationibus bistona rerum no^ 
tratum est facta mendosior. Malta enim scripta sunt m eis, quae facta non simt, 
falsi triuiDi^. plures consulatus, genera etiam falsa, et a plcbe transitiones, cum 
homiaes bumiliorca in nlienuiii ejusdem nominis infunderentur ^nus ; ut, si ego 
me a M. Tullio esse dicerem, qui patoicius cum Servio bulpicio consule, anno 
dfcimo post reges eiactos fuit." Cic. in Brut. c. 16. 
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uized; still the accounts, given in those orations, of what they 
themselves had performed in the high offices they had filled, 
would be materials which an historian might confidently and 
safely employ. 

Livy’s complaint sufficiently proves, that he thought the first 
historians had made use of funeral orations in compiling their 
histories, and that some of those writers had very injudiciously 
adopted what they found delivered in such orations, concerning 
the remote ancestors of the persons in whose honour they were 
spoken. But neither he nor Cicero charges those orations with 
containing false accounts of facts contemporary with the orators, 
nor do they speak of those pieces as forgeries. 1 am not aware 
of any the least ground M. de B. has for thinking, that the fune- 
ral orations of which Livy and Cicero complain, w ere pieces 
supposees que des faussaircs avoient foigees."’ 

It is ill w'riting of the year 43^ of the city (t. e. the 18Blh of 
the republic} that Livy is at a loss to know*, whether the dictator 
Cornelius, or the consuls of the year, conducted the w*ar against 
the Samnites, and had a triumph for the success. The authors 
be consulted differed on this point, all agreeing however in Cor- 
nelius being then dictator : they had therefore some unquestion- 
able authority for this particular, 'riiuir differences, in relation 
to the persons who obtained the victory and triumph, he imputes 
to the differing accounts in funeral orations and inscriptions on 
images, made long after the time, and by wdiich he supposes the 
rlisagreeing historians to have been respectively guided. It is 
my opinion,” says he, that the truth of history has been coi- 
rupted by ’funeral orations, and lying inscriptions on images, each 
family, by plausible fictions, assuming to itself the honour of 
great exploits. Hence (that is, from this arrogant vanity) it has 
doubtless happened, that the actions of particular men are con- 
founded (those of one man ascribed to another), and the public 
monuments are likewise in confusion (disagree, contradict one 
another). Nor is there any contemporary writer (contemporary 
with the dictator and consuls of the year 432) extant, by whose 
authority the truth of the matter in question can be sufficiently 
ascertained.” 

What Livy means by public monuments, in this place, 1 will 
not pretend to say ; probably they were the inscriptions on sta- 
tues, erected in the later times, in temples and other public 
places, which inscriptions, contradicting one another, had occa- 
sioned a disagreement among the histctfians, who employed them 
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in iheir own compositions. That he does not speak of the high- 
priests’ annals, as confounded or made inconsistent, is evident 
from Cicero’s account of those pieces. The high-priest’s busi- 
ness was not to record the transactions that passed two or three 
hundred years before, but the transactions of the present, or im- 
mediately preceding year. No funeral orations nor inscriptions 
on images, made in after-times, could confound those annals. 
Contradict them they might, but not make them inconsistent with 
themselves. 

The same may be said of any other monuments, contemporary 
with the facts recorded in them ; no posterior orations nor in- 
scriptions could throw them into confusion. 

It must indeed be admitted, upon the credit of Livy's'^ wwds, 
that, in hi^: time, no authentic record of any sort, contemporary 
with the magistrates he is writing of, was extant, by which the 
particular point in question could be cleared up ; for otherwise 
the differences among the prior historians would not have per- 
plexed him. But ho does not say, that Rome had no writers so 
early as the year 43(2, or that no writing of so early date was ex- 
tant ill his time. His words rather import the contrary, that there 
were \vi iters in those days, and that some of their writings were 
extant, but none whereby the matter in doubt could with suffi- 
cient ccrlaiuty be determined. Nec qiiisqnam cequalis tem- 
po! ibns illis sciiptor exstat, quo satis certo aiictore sletur.” 

Demonstration, or satisfactory proof, is not aimed at, by any 
tiling or by all that is said above in favour of the Roman history 
of the live first ceiilui ics ; but only probability. The sum is this. 
It seems from many passages in Cicero, Livy, and otliVr ancient 
writers, that the first Roman historians had a great variety of an- 
cient and genuine pieces for the foundation of their histories ; 

“ The H igli-Priests’ Annals The Acts of the Senate, and of 

lire Cornitia ** Records of the Succession of the Magistrates 
“ Tlie Censors’ Books Treaties of Peace and Alliance 
“ Family Memorials and Funeral Orations,” 

Of no one sort of these pieces was there an uninterrupted se- 
ries, but only parts and fragments. The whole stock of materials 
was insufficient for a continued thread of history; and accordingly 
the history is broken and imperfect ; there arc many chasms in 

* ** Vitiaiam inemoriam funebribus laudibus rcor, falsisque imaginum titulis ; 
dum familia ad se qusque famam rerum gestarum honorumque fallente mendacio 
trahynt. Inde cerce et singulonun ge9ta> et .publica mouimeuta rerum confusa. 
Nec quisquam spqiialis temporibus illis scriptor exatat, quo satis certo auctore 
stetur.** Lib. 8. c. 40. 
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it ; some things are delivered as uncertain, some as fabulous ; 
and many things in it are fabulous or uncertain^ which are not de* 
livered as such. Fabias Pictor and his nearest follow'ers adopted 
traditional stories which pleased the national vanity, and of which 
those historians had no desire to destroy the belief, even when they 
could have done it by the means of authentic monuments ; and in 
many instances they were destitute of those means. The circum- 
stantial accounts of the exploits of particular men, I conjecture to 
have been taken from family memorials and funeral orations ; be- 
cause 1 cannot conceive from what other source the historians 
could have them. For the great annals, according to the descrip- 
tion of them by Cicero, must have been too brief, to descend often 
to circumstances of actions ; and tradition (as M. de Pouilly ob- 
serves) never informs us of circumstances any more than of dates. 
When fiction or uncertainty is apparent in the accounts given ns 
of the heroic deeds of this or that great man, 1 apprehend, that 
those accounts were taken from family memorials and funeral ora- 
tions, of low date, when, the power of the Romans grow’ing con- 
siderable, and their vanity keeping pace with it, genealogies became 
a matter of great moment to private families. 

But as to the most memorable of the national affairs, the civil 
contests and the important changes produced by those contests in 
the constitution of the government, the foreign wars in w'hich the 
Kornuiis engaged, and the final successes of their struggles with 
each of the neighbouring states, the truth of these events might be 
assured by tradition alone ; and the very dates of most of them 
would be ascertained by the laws and the treaties that were carefully 
preserved ^ the laws consequent to the commotions, and the trea- 
ties consequent to the wars. And we may well presume, that the 
memory of much more than these principal events was transmitted 
by the high-priests’ annals and the other public monuments, con- 
temporary with the fads they recorded. Family memorials and 
funeral orations, composed in the earliest times of the republic, 
would be excellent materials for an historian ; and even those of 
later date, where truth w'as mingled with fiction, would be good 
authority with regard not only to contemporary facts, but to facts 
much earlier than those pieces, if many of those pieces agreed in 
the same accounts. 

M. de B. begins the second part of his Dissertation with these 
words : 1 have given the reasons which make me call in question 

the history of the first five centuries of Rome. They are founded 
on the want of contempWary monuments and historians. So that 
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the lii* 5 t liisLuiiaiia which Uoine produced could have nothing 
whereon to ground their relations but tradition, which is apt to 
corrupt very much the truth of facts.* 

Now, granting that the very short account of the 244 years of 
the kings, contained in Livy’s first book, was chiefly taken from 
tradition, yet surely it is quite incredible that such a variety of 
matter, so many particulars (with that degree of order which they 
have) as fill the nine preserved books of Livy that follow the first, 
and filled seven^ books more that are lost, could all be collected 
from tradition alone. Tradition is not so copious and methodi- 
cal. The earlier historians, therefore, from whom Livy drew the 
matter of his history of Rome, from the expulsion of Tarquin to 
the end of the fifth century, must have had written records and 
memorials of some sort to work upon ; and from these they must 
have taken the greater part of what they related ; unless w e will 
suppose that their histories were romances of their own invention, 
which is not very probable ; there being no indication whatsoever 
of those writers being great wits. It is probable, that after Ra- 
bius Pictor and some others had composed general histories of 
their country, most of the private memorials, which had served 
them in many particulars, for guides and vouchers, were neglected 
and lost ; as was the fate of Fabius, and all the historians prior to 
Livy, after he had published a better written and more entertain- 
ing liistory, comprehending the substance of all that they had 
collected. 

dc B. in the second pail of his Dissertation, produces from 
the Roman story several facts, which he culls principal events, 
and which, from the disagreement among the ancicivts, in their 
accounts of them, he considers as wholly uncertain \ and fiom the 
uncertainty of these principal events, he infers the unceitainty of 
all the rest. I shall not enter into a particular consideration of 
the facts referred to ; because, first of all, some of them arc spoken 
of the ancients as uncertain ; and nobody pretends to certainty 
where they disclaim it. In the next place, because 1 conceive 
that very few of the facts mentioned have a title to be called prin- 
cipal events ; and lastly because, if disagreement in some things, 
aaiong historians who write of the same people and times, be a 
sufficient ground for refusing credit to every thing they relate, 

* ** J’ai rapport^ les raisons qui me font revoquer en doiite Tliistoire des cinq 
premiers siecles de Rome. Elies sont fondles but la disette de monumens, et d*his- 
toriel^s contemporains ; de sorte |)ue les premiers historiens ne purent fonder leurs 
relations, que sur la tradition, siijette a alterer beauepup la verity des faits.” P« 

* Livy's 17 tb book ended with the year 495. 
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there is no history which may not with good reason be utterly 
rejected ; and 1 am not concerned in the defence of history in 
general. 

But^ in the first part of the Dissertation, there is one particular, 
which being strenuously insisted upon by the ingenious author, 
and seeming very much to his purpose of discrediting the accounts 
given us by Livy and Dionysius, of the early limes of the repub- 
lic, ought not to be passed over unconsidered ; I mean the treaty 
which Polybius says was concluded between the Romans and 
Caithaginians in the first year after the expulsion of Tarquin; 
Lucius Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius being consuls. The 
reader may find this piece in the seventh chapter of the third book 
of this history. If the treaty be genuine, and there be no mis- 
take in the date which Polybius assigns to it, it stands in opposi- 
tion to many things related by the two other historians. 

I. It appears by this treaty, (says M. de B.) ‘‘ Tliat Brutus DiM«rf. 
and Horatius were colleagues in the consulship ; which, accord- **■ 
iiig to Livy and Dionysius, and all the Roman L^asti, they were 
not and he adds, ^ that every thing the historians tell us of the 
events of this year, being partly founded on the names of the con- 
suls, nothing of the N\holc is, iu his opinion, much worthy of 
credit."’' 

He observes, ** that Mr. Dodwell (de cyclis Rom. Diss, x. p. 

104.) and Rycquius (de Capitol. Rom. c. 1 1 .) choose rallicr to ac- 
cuse Polybius of falsifying this treaty, than admit the unccitainty 
which it throws upon ancient iiistoiy : and that Perizonius* has 
endeavoured to reconcile Polybius with the Roman Fasti, by con- “ 
lecturing, diat Polybius found only the name of Horatius in the 
original of the treaty, and added, of his own head, the name of 
Jb iitus, the better to denote the true fiate of this piece ; and, as 
the name of Horatius alone had been put on the temple of the 
Capitol, so that name alone had been put to this treaty. This con- 
jecture [says M. de B.] I would let pass, if it removed the ^ther 
difficulties raised by the piece in question, and reconciled it with 
the accounts given by the other historians ; yet I think Polybius 
too w^cll versed in the Roman history to have given Horatius a 
colleague who never \vas his colleague ; and too exact and scrupu- 
lous to have added any thing of his own to an original piece.*' 

That it is not probable, Polybius would falsify a treaty, add any 

« Je CToii qu*il faut avouer de bonuc foi, que tout ce que les historions no«» . 

(lisent des evenemens do cette ann^e^ etaiit cn partie fonde sur les noins de 
consuls, cst peu digue dc crcance.’* 
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thing of his own to an original piece, I readily grant ; and that 
Perizonius’s conjecture, if admitted, w'oiild leave the main difficul- 
ties in their full force. But I should be curious to know, what 
Homan history that was which M. de B. supposed Polybius so 
well versed in, and in which he supposes him to have found, that 
Brutus and lloratius were colleagues in the consulship. If, in 
the days of Polybius, there were authentic annals existing, Mhich 
recoided the transactions of the earliest times of the republic, M. 
de B.’s main position in his Dissertation is overlhrown. If he 
supposes that Polybius's sole authority for joining Brutus and 
Horatius in the consulship (contrary to the repoit of the older his- 
torians and annalists, whom Livy and Dionysius are said to have 
copied) was the piece in question, 1 would ask, how it appears 
that the names of Brutus and Uoratius were certainly at the head 
or tail of that ancient monument ? It is plain they were not in the 
body of it. When Livy and Dionysius contradict Polybius upon 
any particular historical fact, 1 believQ there are very few readers 
W'bo will not be inclined to side with the last, provided there be no 
reason nut to Jo so, but barely his being contradicted upon that 
fact, by those two historians. But this is not the present case. 
The fact repoited by him is highly improbable; and it is incon- 
sistent with a seiies of not inipiobable facts, leported by them ; 
facts, ill regard to which w'c cannot conceive any temptation they 
had to invent, conceal, or disguise: and, in what Polybius him- 
self says, there seems to be good ground for suspecting that he w as 
deceived in relation to the piece in question. lie introduces his 
3 . lianslaliou of it with these words: “The fust treaty between the 
Homans and Carthagiiiians was made in the consulship«of Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Maicus Horatius, the lust consuls after the 
legifuge, by whom also \fas consecrated the temple of Jupiter 
Capitoliiius, twenty-eight years before the passing of Xerxes into 
Greece. Below, you will find the words of the treaty interpreted 
in lli^ best manner 1 was able to do it. Por the ancient Latin is 
so diffeient from that now in use, that the most skilful are fre- 
quently at a loss, even after close application, to explain it.” — 
And, ill c. 26. after giving us two subsequent treaties, he says, 

“ It is no wonder that Philiiius knew nothing of these [all the 
three] treaties (though engraven on brass, and preserved in the 
temple of Jupiter, under the custody of the spdiles), for even in 
my time the oldest men, both Homans and Carthaginians, those 
who were thought the best acquainted with public affairs, were 
ignorant of these treaties." 
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Now, granting that some consuls’ names were really found at 
the beginning or end of the old record in question, yet nobody 
will suppose that the consuls w^ere there described in the manner 
Polybius describes them. The description is all his own. And 
(by the way) when be says, that the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
was consecrated by Brutus and Horatius ; who can prefer his au- 
thority, in this particular, to that of Livy, or of the most ancient 
Latin historians, whom doubtless Livy followed herein ; and to 
the very inscription itself on the temple, where Horatius was 
named as the only consecrator ? What motive can we imagine the 
Roman historians to have had for denying Brutus a share in that 
honour, if he had any title to it f Besides, it seems pretty evident 
from many passages in Livy, that it w'as not the custom, in the l. «.c. 
dedication of any temple, for more than one person to perform 
that ceremony. 

Farther ; Not only the description of the consuls, hut their very 
names, as Polybius gives them, cannot well be supposed to have 
been annexed to this record, Lucius Junius with his surname 
Brutus, and Marcus Horatius without his surname Pulvillus. If 
the names were entire and legible, we must believe that the histo- 
rian has either omitted or added something. And supposing, that 
.to this rccoid were found, both entire and legible, the names of 
some consuls ; yet why is it so difticuit to believe, that Polybius 
may have been deceived, concerning those names, by persons 
to whom he applied himself, for assistance in his attempt to ex- 
plain a record in old Latin i For it is not to be supposed that he, 
a stranger, would undertake without assistance to translate a piece 
so difllicuU to be translated, even by the most skilful of the na- 
tives. He may have given us a false account of the date of this 
treaty, without being guilty of forgery! 

And why may we not suppose, that time had elfaced some 
parts of the consuls’ names, and that the defects were supplied by 
conjecture? The Roman vanity might have a share too in thc^cou- 
jecture; it might prompt the assistants of our historian to fill up’^ 

^ Suppose the treaty in question to have been made so late as 304, tlic first 
year after the deeemvirate, when Lucius Valerius Potitus and Marcus Horatius 
Barbatus were consuls. The matter of the treaty will, in this case, suit better 
with the times, according to the accounts of them by Livy and Dionysius. (For 
Ardea was then in alliance with Rome, and Aulium was a Roman colony.) Ima- 
gine the names of the consuls to liave been partly efiaced, and that there re< 
mained of them (supposing the cognomens to have been originally inserted) only 
Lucius— ius — tus, Marcais Horatiuj. Who wiU not see, that the Roman vanity 
of tiiosoi whom Polybius employed for his decipherers, might tempt them to sup- 
ply the chasms with Jun — ^Bru — ? But 1 am inclined to think that the piece in 
c|tte8tion was of much later date than the year 304. 
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che chasms in such a manner as to form an evidence, that the' 
Roman state was considerable enough in the first year of the ie • 
public, to have a treaty wiUi the Carthaginians. 

But perhaps there is some reason to doubt, whether any date or 
consuls’ names were really found at the beginning or end of this 
old record. I'or it is remarkable, that Polybius, who gives us at 
large two subsequent treaties, engraven like the first, on brass, and 
kept with it under the custody of the asdiles, neither mentions the 
names of the consuls under whose administration they were made, 
nor assigns any certain date to either of them. Of the former of 
the two, he says only, that it was made after the first ; and of the 
latter he says only, that it was made about the time of Pyrrhus’s 
coming into Italy ; and for this it does not appear that he had any 
voucher, hut the matter of the treaty itself, where Pyrrhus is men- 
tioned. If he had found dates and consuls’ names to these brazen 
records, it is wonderful that so exact an historian should omit 
them ; and especially when he is employing these records as evi- 
dence against Philiiius’s accounts, and the evidence has no real 
weight for want of those dates. Seeing llieii there is so inucli 
reason to believe that the records of the two later treaties wanted 
dates, wc may well suspect that the oldest had the like defect ; 
and that the date given to it was by mere conjecture, 
nissert. 11^ M. de B.’s second discovery in this important piece of 
antiquity is, That so early as the first year of llie republic, the 
Romans practised navigation and piracy ; of which things (he 
adds) there is little said in their history, which represents their 
marine, till the first Punic war, as consisting only of some incr- 
chant-Aips, and as not brought to any perfection but On nccoiuit 
of that war, as Polybius liitnself remarks.” 

1 must here confess, tliat 1 cannot discern, in the treaty, one 
word importing that the Romans, at the time of its being con- 
cluded, practised piracy, or had any ships of war. Perhaps M. 
cle 1). collects this piracy from Polybius’s comment on the treaty, 
who says, That the Carthaginians would not suffer the Romans 
to sail to the south of the Pair Promontory with long ships, 
ficucpate vaval which are commonly understood to be ships of 
war. But his comment here does not well accord with what be 
himself asserts, when he writes of the first Punic war : for he there 
Ibid, tells us, That the Romans, to that time, had never thought of 
the sea — and were so far from having decked ships, that they 
had not so much as one long ship, or even a lembiis.’^ In this 
particular the historian is undoubtedly mistaken ; and I mention 
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It, not only to shew its repugnance to bis coiniuenA>n the treaty 
in question, but to shew likewise that Polybius is not always to 
be followed with a blind deference; and that we ought, in reading 
him, to observe the rule which he i*econimends to those who read 
the historian Fabius, not to regard so much the great name of i- 
the person who writes, as the matter he delivers,” and to consider, 
whether this be probable, have the appearance of truth, and be 
consistent with what is unquestionably true.r 

But farther, this treaty, according to M. de B. informs us, 

III. That so early as the first year of the republic, ‘'The Ro- Dkwi. 
mans were masters of all the sea-coast as far as to Tarraciiia, and *’* 
even of the cities of Antium and Ardea ; a point wherein it mani- 
festly stands in opposition to l^ivy* and Dioiiysius.f For these *ub. c 
authors tell us, that Antium was the capita] of the Volsci, and 
that the Romans did not take it till forty years after, in the con- >*• 
sulship of T. Quinctius and Q. Servilius. The city of Ardea, J 

according to the same historians, was besieged by "J'arquin the p. err. 
Proud, at the time when the Roman people shook off the yoke of 

* c. 67. 

y Polybius (lib. 5. c. 26.) qtiarrcls with Philinus, not for being ignor.ant of the 
three treaties before mentioned, as ho supposes he was, but for asserting things 
contrary to tlie tenor of them. Now it does not appear, from any proof Polybius 
gives, either that Philinus was ignorant of these treaties, or that he asserted any 
tiling contrary to thorn. Philinus alHrmod (in speaking of the grounds of the first 
Punic war), that in some treaty between tlie Romans and Carthaginians, it had 
been covenanted, that the former should not invade any part of Sicily, nor the latter 
nny part of Italy. But this assertion does not contradict what is contained in the 
other treaties. To show a contradiction, Polybius should have given us the dates 
of all the three treaties ho has luenliuncd, and likewise the date which Philinus 
assigned to the treaty mentioned by liim ; and this Polybius has not done. I'he 
treaty to which Philinus referred, might have been made after the time of 
Pyrrhus’s coming into Italy : and Pliilinus might know there was such a treaty, 
though PolyLiii#> could find no record of it ; which is the second bad he 

gives for denying tlie fact. Wljat Philinus reported is so far from being manifestl v 
false, that it is highly probable. For if the Romans, before they had subdued all 
Latium, or had even alliances witli all the Latiif states, thouglit it necessary to 
bind the Caithaginians by treaty not to attempt conquests in any part of Latium, 
it was natural, that when they came to have tlie same sort of interest in protecting 
all Italy from the Carthaginians, which they had liefore in protecting Latium only, 
they should exclude the Carthaginians from every part of Italy , and doubtless, 
in that case, tlie Carthaginians would exclude the Romans, for the like reaiiDiis, 
from every part of Sicily. 

[N. B. In p. 455 of the present volume of this history, where the question. Whe- 
ther the first war undertaken by the Romans against the Carthaginians was justi- 
fiable, is discussed, the reasoning is partly founded on the supposition, that the 
report of Polybius is true ; and that no treaty had been concluded between the 
two states, whereby the Romanswere barred from meddlingin the affairs of Sicily.] 

It is .sometimes urged against the authority of Livy and Dionysius, with reg^d 
to certain important facts related by them, that Polybius is silent concerning 
those facts, though he wrote of the same times and on the same subje^ whicn 
they treat. But I shall here observe once ibr all, that this his silence will never 
alone be a sufficient reason for rejecting the accounts of the other historians. For 
Polybius, though he speaks three times of the taking of Rome by the Gauls, dot's 
not oneo mention thmr burning it ; and yet this is an important fact, of which 1 
believe nobody questions the truth. 
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his doniinatfbn. The Ardcates, after that, having the same in- 
terests with the Romans, made a fifteen years’ truce with them. 
After which time Ardca continued in alliance with Rome to the 
year 310, when, on account of some particular discontents, they 
confederated with the Volsci ; but in the following year the old 
alliance was renewed. 

'*Tlas city therefore (adds M. de B.) was, according to those 
historians, inde pendent, and only in alliance with the Romans ; 
whereas the treaty, given at large by Polybius, iiiipoits, that this 
city, and likewise Antiuni, Laurentuni, Circeii, Tarracina, were 
subject to them ; and expressly distinguished these cities from the 
cities in alliance with Koine. Hence it appears, that the two 
historians give us a false notion of die Roman state in the begin- 
ning of the republic ; for they icpreseiit its domination as extend- 
ing little farther than the proper territory of Rome ; whereas by 
this trerfty we see, that it extended over several cities, and over all 
the sea-coast as far as Tarracina.” 

Whenever this treaty was made (supposing it genuine), it is 
evident, that the main purpose of the Romans in it, w'as to ex- 
clude the Carthaginians from all Latium, not only those parts of 
it that were subject to the Komans, or in alliance wilh them, but 
those likewise with which they had neither of those connexions. 
And it is not, 1 think, clear from the words of the treaty, that all 
the towns theiein ineutioncd were in absolute subjection to the 
]?.oinans. It speaks to this effect : ** Licl^ the Carthaginians do 
no liuit to the Aideates, Antiates, Laurcnlini, Circeieitscs, Tar- 
lacinenscs, or any odicr of the Latins, if they be viniKooi ; nay, if 
any 4||^them be not vtttikooi, let not the Caithaginmns meddle 
with their towns. If they take any town of the Latins [whether 
they be utty^kooi or not vttijicooi] let them restore it unhurt to the 
Romans.” Here is no distinction made of towns subject and 
towns in alliance, but of the Latins who w^ere virriKOoi, and the 
Latins who were not iwiiKooi* What the force of the w'ord wTrij- 
KooL is, does not fully appear ; whether it mean subject in the 
strict sense, or only dependent allies, 1 say dependent allies ; 
for these towns might be in alliance with the Romans, and yet not 
independent on them ; such being the case of almost all the states 
of Italy at the commencement of the first Punic war. And what 

» KAPXHAONIOI AB MH AAlKElTnZAN ^HMON APAEATAN, ANTIATAN, AAT- 
I^ENTINAN, KIPKAIATAN,, TAPPAKHNITAN, MHA* A A AON MHAENA AATINAN 
OEOI AN rnHKOOr. EAN AE tines MH ASIN TITHKOOI, tan nOAEAN AnEXE* 
TAZAN. AN AE AABAZI, PAMAfOIZ AHOAIAOTAZAN AKEPAION. Polyb. lib. 3 
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the true import was of the old obsolete Latin wor^ which Poly- 
bius has rendered viriiKool, who can tell i One would suspect, 
that neither Polybius nor his assistants did very well understand 
the piece they undertook to explain. For it is a very strange 
covenant, That in case the Carthaginians seized any town of 
the Latins^ not subject to the Romans, they should restore it to 
the Romans.” 

Farther ; If this brazen monument had, for its date« the names 
of Brutus and Horatius (consuls in the first year of the republic), 
and if the words of the treaty import, that the Ardeates were sub- 
ject to Rome, and distinguish them from allies^it is contradicted 
by an original authentic record, which Livy mentions of a treaty l. 4. 
of alliance and friendship, made with the Ardeates in the consul- 
ships of L. Scmproiiius Atratinus and L. Papirius Miigilainis 
(year of Rome 309 or 311), which treaty was a renewal of an 
alliance that had long subsisted between the two states^* 

Again, it is hardly to be imagined, that the Romans had sub- 
dued the maritime towns of old Latium, as far as to Tarraciiia, 
in the remotest extyemity of it, without having reduced the in- 
termediate inland towns, and, in short, the whole or almost the 
whole country ; yet this subjection of the Latin nation to Rome, 
in the first year of the republic,^'is incompatible with an original 
brazen monument existing in Livy’s time, and recording the ^ 
treaty of alliance made with the Latins in the second consulship c. 33. 
of Cassius (year of Rome 260 or 26l). 

And, as to Antium, the capital of the Volsci, though Livy re- l. 2. 
ports, that it w'as taken (in 284) forty years after the commence- 
ment of the republic, yet, by the sequel** of his story, it would 

a The Ardeates, od occasion of a dispute between them and their neighbours, the 
Aricini, about a tract of land, wore insulted by a decree of the Roman people, to 
whom the cause had been referred ] who, instead of adjudging the land to either of 
the claimants, took it to themselves. Hereupon the Ardeates broke alliance with the 
Romans, and soon after, by ambassadors, complained at Rome of the injury which 
had been done them ; but complained in such terms, as shewed they were willing to 
renew alliance and friendship with the Roman state, provided restitution were made 
of the land in question. The senate gave them a soft answer ^ and the next yc%r tlie 
alliance was renewed by treaty ; the record of which treaty Licinius Macer had read. 

'J*. Quinctius Barbatus interiex consules exeat, L. Papirium Mugilanum, L. Sem^ 
pronium Atratinum. His consnlibus cum Ardeatibus foedus renovatum est. Idgtie 
monumenti est, consules gob illo auno fuisse. qui neque in annalibus priscis, neque in 
HbrU magistratuum inveniuntur, credo, quod tribuni militum initio anni fueruut, eo 
perinde ac si totum annum in impeiiofuerunt, suffectis his consulibus, pnetermissa 
nomina consulum horum. Licinius Macer auctor est, et in Foidere Ardeatino 
et in livteis librit ad Monetae inventa." 

The Latin historian relates, that when af^er the taking of Antium in 2 S 5 , by T. 
Quinctius, the senate had decreed to place a colony there, the persons appointed to 
settle the colony could prevail with but few of the Roman citizens to go thither, so L. s. 
that they were forced to admit of Volsci to complete Che necessary number ; and he c. 1. 
farthertells us, that a multitude ofthe old inhabitants returning so04 after to the city, c. t, 
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seem, that the Antiatcs were not i’eall}f subdued^ nor reduced to a 
Livy, state of absolute subjection till the year 4 1 5 , when the Latins 
c. 13 , 14 . also, or at least the much greater part of them, were brought into 
the like subjection. And even then Antium was made a Roman 
colony, into which the natives were admitted. 

It would seem, therefore, that the treaty, given by Polybius, as 
made with Carthage in €44, W'as not made till after the year 415, 
(he matter of it perfectly agreeing with the state of things after this 
year, and not before it. 

«oro. Livy speaks of a treaty*" of alliance and friendship with the 
V.V.’ Carthaginians in the consulship of Valerius Corvus and Popiliiis 
Locnas, year of Ronie (according to (he Fast. Cap.) 405 ; and his 
ihi3 woi'ils seem to import that this was the first treaty concluded be- 
Pr^um tween the two republics. Cum Carthaginiensibus legatis Romas 
iitum ictum, quum nmicitiam ac socictatem petentes venissent.^’ 

Liv. lib. c. €7. He speaks of no other till he comes to the year 
r<Biius. 447, when he says a third treaty was made with Carthage; Cum 
Carthaginiensibus eodem anno foedus tertio renovatum.*’ Lib. 9- 
* c. 43. So that it would seem from hence, ,nnd from the matter 
of that treaty, which Polybius calls the first, that it was really the 
second, and made between the years 405 and 447» and after the 
reduction of Latium in 415. A&ording to the Epitome of Livy, 
f Y. of the treaty concluded in the time of Pyrrhus,t which is Polybius's 
third treaty, was the fourth treaty made with the Carthaginians, 
Epit. Iterum adversus Pyrrhum diibio eventii pugnatum est. Cum 
Carthaginiensibus quarto foedus renovatum est." 

Granting then that, by the words of this old brazen record, the 
towns there mentioned were absolutely subject to the Romans; 
what is^the conclusion we should naturally draw from* it? Not 
that Livy and Dionysius have given us a false account of the Ro- 

these alienated the minds of the colony from the Romans, and its fidelity could no 
3. longer be depended upon. Livy seems not to have known the exact time when 

c. 23. the Antiatcs shook off all dependance upon the republic ; but he represents them 

L. 4. in the year 345 at the head of a confederacy against Rome. In 377 , he makes 
c. 36. thenf surrender their town and territoTy to the Romans. Nevertheless, in 407, 

L. 6. we find them acting as an independent people ; they had rebuilt Satricum, and 

c. 33. sent a colony thitlier : and they by deputies solicit the Latins to take arms against 

L.B. the Romans. And in 413, the Autiates make incursions on the lands of Ostia, 

c. 12. Ardea, and Solonium ; and the Romans gain no honour in the war against them. 

C. 13, Rut in 415, they are totally subdued, togetlier with the Latins, and a new colony 

14* is sent to Antium. The Antiates are allowed to enrol themselves in the colony ; 

but they are forbid the sea, and deprived of their long ships, some of which the 
Romans burn, carrying the beaks of them to Rome, where the suggestum, or pulpit, 
in the Forum, being adorned with them, acquires thence the name of Rostra. 
\yiththe rest of the ships, the Romans augment their own navy. 

Supposing the first treaty with Carthage to have been made in 244, and the 
tliird inlhe time of Pyrrhus, there will have been, according to Polybius, 251 years 
between the first and the* third. 
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man state in the first year of the republic, but that the piece in 
question was not genuine, or that the names of Brutus and Hora- 
tius were not annexed to it. For, 

What could tempt Livy, a Roman, or Dionysius, an extrava- 
gant flatterer of the Romans, wilfully to disguilise the extent of the 
Roman domination at the commencement of the republic ? I say, 
wilfully to disguise; for is it possible' to believe that either the 
Romans or the Latins were ignorant of the time when the Litter 
became subjects of the former? And M. de B. seems not to have 
duly reflected, when he says,*" " It is sufficiently apparent that 
Livy and Dionysius knew nothing of the treaty mentioned by Po- 
lybius.” They could not but meet with this piece in Polybius’s 
work, which they appear to be very well acquainted with, and of 
which Livy makes great use in compiling his own. And is it not 
evident, therefore, from their shewing no regard to what Polybius 
says of his old brazen monument, either that they looked upon it 
as not authentic, or knew that he had been deceived concerning 
the date of it? It is remarkable, that Livy, who informs us, that l. 
some authors, diflering from the rest, made Horatius the immediate ^ 
successor of Brutus, has not thought it worth while to observe, ' 
that Polybius makes them colleagues in the consulship. 

Add to this, the great improbability that, during the unsettled 
and precarious state of things at Rome, in the first year after the 
expulsion of Tarquin, the Carthaginians should enter into any 
treaty with the Romans ; and the yet greater improbability, that 
they should conclude a treaty with them in terms which suppose 
them in a settled state, and in a condition to maintain the stipula- 
tions therei:: expressed. 

Perhaps we should have found the matter cleared up, and Po- 
lybius’s mistake animadverted upon by ISvy or Dionysius, if those 
parts of their histories, which treated of the first w'ar with the Car- 
thaginians, had been preserved. 

I shall close these observations with the words of M. de Pouyiy, 
in the beginning of his Nouveaux Essais de Critique surla Fide- 
lity de I’Histoire. 

It very seldom happens that we avoid one faulty extreme with- 
out running into another, its contrary : this maxim, true in morality, 
is true in criticism. Are men afraid of giving credit to fables ? 
They sometimes refuse it to the most certain facts ; they look upon 

^ ** 11 pazoit meme assez, (pi'ilB n’en ont en nulle conuoissance.'* Dissert, p. 34 . 

" Si Tite Live avoit eu connoissance de cette piece, &c. SlI avoit consult^ ce i»o- 
aument,” &c. P. 39, . . 
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history as a compound of truths and fictions^ so intimately united, 
that it is impossible to separate them. Had the historian no part 
in the transactions he relates F They suspect him of beifig ill in- 
formed. — Had he a part in those transactions F They accuse him 
of prejudice and prepossession. — On the other hand, there are 
those who, fearing lest they should happen to reject true history , 
give credit to all the fables which have borrowed its name.— Let us 
avoid these opposite extravagances : let us confess that, in his- 
tory, falsehood is mingled with truth ; but that there arc marks by 
winch they may be distinguished. Love of the marvellous, in- 
terest, vanity, spirit of party, are so many fountains ever open, 
from whence fiction spreads itself in ample wavc^ over the annals 
of all nations. When w^e are reduced to seek the truth of a fact 
in historians biassed by passions, if they are of different parties and 
interests, let us bring their narrations together ; and from this col- 
lation, we shall strike out the truth, if 1 may so speak, in spite of 
them : I say farther, that those who are of one and the same party, 
will commonly deserve some credit in facts of such public noto- 
riety, that they durst not disguise them ; or ill which they were too 
little interested to have suflicient temptation to undertake it/’ 
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BOOK IV. 

KilOM THE BEGINNING OP THE FIRST PUNIC WAR, IN 
THE YEAR OF ROME 48^ TO THE END OP THE 
SECOND IN 552. 


INTRODUCTION. 

• 

In the close of the preceding book, we left the Romans 
complete conquerors and quiet possessors of all ancient 
Italy, that is, of all the country between the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean, from the remotest border of 
Hetruria to the Ionian sea. The far greater part of this 
dominion, though their state [by the usual reckonings] 
was now 488 years old, had been of late acquisition : 
for, whatever advantage they might have over their 
neighbours, in the admirable construction of their le- 
gion," the discipline of war, or any other respects, they 
could make but little progress in conquest during the 
space of above four centuries from the building of their 
city. Rome, while under the government of kings^ was 
in the weakness of infancy ; and if^ with Florus, we con- 
sider her as advanced to sprightly youth (the second 
stage of life) when she became a republic, yet her 
natural strength was impaired, and her growth long 
checked, by the disease of civil discord, a mischief 

^ Vegeliag thinks that the form of the legion was not the prodoot of mere baman 
reason, but that the Romans were led to it by a kind of instinct from bearen ; Non 
tantuni bniuano consilio, sed etiam diriniUtls iostincto, legiones a Romanis arbitror 
constitiilas.” De Re Milit. 1. 2« c. 21. 
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wholly proceeding from the want of that essential of a 
free state, a just equality among its members. 

By the revolution which expelled Tarquin the Proud, 
the commons of Rome were delivered from a tyrant, 
but not from tyranny. A short suspension there was 
indeed of the weight of oppression. This was owing to 
the honest zeal of that excellent patriot, Valerius Popli- 
cola, and to the temporizing lenity and moderation of 
the senate, while their fears of Tarquin’s return were 
alive and strong. In so perilous a season, the indulgent 
Livy, fathers had the goodness to decree, “ That the poorer 
sort, by only educating «their children, paid sufficient 
tribute to the state, and ought not to be loaded with any 
other tax.'’ But it was not long before the plebeians 
felt themselves in the chains of servitude; Livy makes 
the death of Tarquin, which happened in the fourteenth 
year after his banishment, to be the precise period when 
they began to be oppressed by the nobles.'’ The com- 
mons then became sensible, that by dethroning their 
king, they had only cast off the domination of one 
tyrant to become slaves to many, an assembly of tyrants, 
whose yoke was no less heavy and insupportable. The 
• PMsed Valerian law,* to permit appeals from the sentence of 

t • 1 *1 111 

Y.ofR. the magistrates to the people assembled, was not sum- 
***' cient to protect the plebeians from injustice and cruelty. 

They found it necessary to provide themselves living pro- 
Y.ofR. tectors against the tyranny of the great, and therefore 
***■ extorted from the senate a consent to the establishment 
of trjbunitian power. Another rampart against the 
overflowings of ambition they raised to themselves 
Y.ofR. by instituting the comitia%ributa, and by the practice 
of bringing into judgment, before those assemblies, 
the most exalted of the nobles, upon accusations of 
treason agajnst the people. By the publication of the 
laws of the twelve tables, some check was given to the 

b « lusigois bio anpas est nuncio Tarquinii mortis. Eo nuncio ereoti palres, 

erects plebes. Sed patribns nifoja Iqxurioia ea fuit Jaetitia ; plebi, cui ad eaip diem 
summa ope inscrvituni erat, injurise a priraoribns fieri cicpere.*’ B>. 3.c. 21. 
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abuse of that prerogative, which the patricians teiiff- 
ciously kept, of being the sole judges in civil causes: 
and we find that on several other occasions, the com- 
mons, urged by oppression to fury, exerted their natural 
strength in such a manner as seemed to proclaim them 
the sovereign masters in Rome. — But those acts of power 
were only transient flashes, the lightnings of a civil tem- 
pest; and, notwithstanding all the advances hitherto 
made towards liberty and equality, the patricians were 
the permanent, established lords of the commonwealth : 
all the great ofEces, civil, military, and sacerdotal, were 
confined to their body; the public treasure at their dis- 
posal: they heaped up riches to themselves; and, while 
the people, through extreme indigence, fell under a ne- 
cessity of contracting debts to the patrician usurers, the 
laws gave the creditors power to be cruel to their insol- ««• »• 
vent debtors: and the consequence of all this was, that 
multitudes of the plebeians, slavishly dependent by reason 
of their poverty, durst not concur with the more free 
in using even the undisputed rights of the commons. 
Hence the few instances of plebeians chosen to the mili- 
tary tribuneship, even after they were legally qualified 
for that station. 

The commonwealth of Rome was never truly a free v.i.i n. 

■' 386. 

state, til> after the publication of the Licinian laws, those 
laws which, in their consequences, made merit alone the 
ordinary scale whereby to ascend* to the highest offices; 
and which, by admitting the plebeians to a reasonable 
share of what was purchased with their blood, delivered 
them from that servile subjection to the wealthy ndbles 
in which their indulgence had so long detained them. 

From this period, the Roman people, when they made 
laws, or elected magistrates for the execution of them, 
were, generally speaking, free from all undue influence; 
not overawed, as before, by the rich and the great, nor 
constrained by any force, but that of reason and natural 
justice, in the most absolute subjection to which is the 
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ffiost perfect “freedom. No citizen, who had shewed 
superior talents and virtue, stood excluded, on account 
of the low degree of his birth, from the dignities of the 
state : the emulation among the individuals was to sur- 
pass each other in deserving honours. 

Indeed the haughty patricians, as, when vanquished 
by the plebeians, they had given ground with an angry 
reluctance, and retired fighting, so they afterward, from 
time to time, shewed a strong disposition to renew the 
war, in order to regain their unrighteous sovereignty : 
but their efforts were faint and ineffectual ; and at length 
acquiescing in what they could not undo, there ensued 
domestic peace and union, and an established liberty. 

Union at home gave new strength to the state ; and 
liberty seems to have inspired the people with a mpre 
elevated courage, a more unwearied fortitude, than they 
had hitherto shewn in their wars abrbad. By a series 
of victories, they, in the space of about seventy . years 
(reckoning from the battle against the Latins in 413), 
enlarged their narrow dominion, of a few leagues about 
the city, to the utmost extent of Italy. And, though 
destitute of naval strength and naval skill, their next 
enterprise, as we shall presently find, will be against a 
rival republic, beyond the continent; a republic that, 
with greater riches and more ample territories than 
theirs, had possession of the absolute dominion of the 
sea. The boldness of the undertaking, and the amazing 
constancy with which they supported it, in spite of the 
most terrible adversities, are not to be paralleled in the 
history of any Other nation : but the Roman legions 
were, at this time, legions of free citizens, whose pre- 
dominant passion was glory, and who placed the highest 
glory in facing every danger, and surmounting every 
difficulty, to preserve their liberty, and extend their 
empire. 
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CHAP. L 

THE OCCASION OP THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. ' 

Certain Italian soldiers, called Mamertines, who bad been mercenaries in tlie service 
of Agathocles, king of Sicily, and had, after his death, treacherously seized upon 
Messina, being reduced to extremities by the arms of Hiero, king of Syracuse, one Iliero, 
part of them pots (he citadel into the hands of the Carthaginians, and the other K.ofSy- 
sends ambassadors to the Romans, offering them the possession of the city, and im- racuse. 
ploring their protection. The people of Rome order the consul, Appius Claudius, tt.*489. 
to go with an army to the relief of the Mamertines, who, in the mean time, rid 
themselves of the Carthaginians that had been admitted into the citadel. 

The prophetic exclamation of king Pyrrhus,* as he*®3** 
sailed from Sicily, is now going to be accomplished, and 
that island to be the theatre of a bloody war between 
Rome and Carthage. The Epirot, when he beheld these 
powerful and ambitious republics making swift advances 
in conquest, and by every step approaching nearer to 
each other, could have no difficulty to foresee that they 
would soon become enemies; and, as he might with 
reason believe that the Romans would finish the reduc- 
tion of Italy before the Carthaginians could totally sub- 
due Sicily, the conjecture was natural, that this country 
would be the seat of the war between them. He him- 
self had gone thither, on the invitation of the people of 
Syracuse, to guard them against the Carthaginian en- 
croachments ; and he was, doubtless, persuaded, that, 
in a short time, they would find themselvesTinder a ne- 
cessity of suing to the Romans for the like succour. 

The occasion however of the first rupture, between 
Rome and Carthage, was not any distress of the Syracu- 
sians; it was an event singular and unexpected ; and as 
it has left ground for a dispute, whether the first Punic 
or Carthaginian war was justly undertaken by the 
Romans, it may be proper, for the reader’s satisi&ction, 3 . ise. 
to state the case as fully as possible ; and, in order thereto, t 


and called Mamertines, had been mercenaries to Aga- 


we must recall some passages of the former part of this&p.n 

, . . * Polyb. 

history. i. c.t. 

A considerable body of soldiers, Campanians by birth, Me!ii. 
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thocles, king of Syracuse ; upon whose death, finding 
them selves no longer welcome there, they marched away 
with all their effects to Messina. Admitted here, and 
kindly entertained as friends, they treacherously massa- 
cred one part of the citizens, expelled the rest, and 
seized, for their own use, upon the lands, houses, and 
even wives, of those unfortunate men. 

Some time after this, when Pyrrhus was just landed 
in Italy, the inhabitants of Rhegium, that their city 
might neither fall into the hands of the Epirot, nor be- 
come a prey to the Carthaginians, who were masters of 
the sea, and whose fleets appeared frequently off the 
coast, requested of the Roman senate to furnish them 
with a garrison. A legion of 4000 Romans, raised in 
Campania, was, under the command of Decius Jubel- 
lius, appointed to that service. At first, they demeaned 
themselves suitably to the intention of those who em- 
ployed them : but at length, tempted by the wealth of 
the place, imboldened by the example of the Mamer- 
tines, and strengthened by their aid, they acted the same 
perfidious and cruel part towards the Rhegians, which 
the other had acted towards the people of Messina. 

As these cities are parted only by that narrow sea 
(now called' the Faro) which separates Italy from Sicily, 
it was easy ’for the two bands of robbers miftually to 
assist each other in the defence of their usurpations ; for 
which purpose they entered into a strict confederacy. 

The Romans, though they found their honour greatjy 
stained by the outrageous wickedness of the garrison 
with which they had furnished their good allies, were 
then too much engaged in affairs more urgent to take 
immediate revenge on the offenders : nor in truth did , 
they turn their thoughts that way till four years , after 
Pyrrhus had left Italy, and the old enemies of Rome 
were all subdued. Then they marched an army to 
Rhegium, and besieged it ; in which enterprise Hiero 
of Syracuse lent his aid. The traitors, hopeless of par- 
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don, defended themselves with an obstinate resolution, 
yet the town was at length carried by assault : all those 
who escaped the sword of the assailants, being led in 
chains to Rome, were, by a decree of the senate, first 
b^ten with rods, and then beheaded : and the Rhegians 
were restored to their former liberty and estates. 

About six years after this execution of justice, the 
fame of which had sounded honourably through all 
quarters of Italy, came messengers to Rome from the 
Mamertines in Sicily, imploring help against the Syra- 
cusians, under whose power they were ready to fall, and 
who, they feared, would inflict on them the like punish* 
ment for the like crimes: a most imprudent request from 
the thieves of Messina, to ask protection of the very 
judges who had condemned to death their fellow-thieves 
of Rhegium! Nevertheless, from a view of their present 
situation, we shall perhaps be induced to conclude, that 
the Mamertines took this step in consequence of sober 
reflection, and were not without a reasonable hope of 
assistance from Rome. 

These usurpers of Messina, so long as they could get 
succours from their friends at Rhegium, had not only 
lived fearless of any danger, but had often been aggres- 
sors on their neighbours the Carthaginians and Syracu- 
sians, pdtting many towns and villages under contribu- 
tion. The posture of their affairs received a mighty 
change by the destruction of their Italian allies: of 
whose wonted aid being deprived, they were overthrown 
in battle by the Syracusians under the conduct of Hi^ro,” 

^ ^iero, on bis return to Syracuse, was elected He was the son of Hiero- 

cles, and by him descended from Gelo, who had formerly reigned in Syracuse ; bat 
bis mother was a slave. He distinguisbed himself early from those of his own years 
by bis expcrlness in military exercises, and his ooorage in battle. He gained the 
esteem of Pyrrhus, and was hooonred with several rewards from his hand. Ex- 
tremely handsome, of great bodily strength, smooth and engaging in his address, 
equitable in business, and gentle in command, he seemed to want nothing kingly bat p . . 
a kingdom. ** Pulohritudo ei corporis insignis, vires quoque in homine admirabiles | 
fuere ; in alloquio blandos, in negotio Justus, in imperio moderatns ; prorsas at nihil g, 
ei regiuoi deesse, preter regnum videretur.” .SttBtip, b. 93* c. 4. 

He was chosen pnetor by the soldiers on occasion of a quarrel between them and 
the citiueps ; nefertheless, the latter, on account of the great gentleness , and ha- 
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praetor of that state^ and their army almost totally cut 
off. Humbled and reduced by so terrible a blow, they 
thought themselves no longer in a condition to defend 
Messina, and, being divided iii opinion about what mea- 
sures to take, one party had recourse to . the Car|hagi- 
I'oiyb. nians, made a league with them, and put the citadel into 
e.io. their hands; the other sent ambassadors, with an offer 
of the city, to the Romans, whose protection they im- 
plored, and with whom they pleaded the relation between 
them, as men of the same country and original. 

The Romans, having so severely punished the trea- 
chery and cruelty of their own citizens, were very sen- 
sible how much their honour might suffer, should they 
protect villains notoriously guilty of the same crimes ; 
c. and when, on the other hand, they considered that the 
Carthaginians'* had not only subdued a very Jong and 

mailiiy with which he proceeded on his first accession to power, confirmed him in 
that oflice. He aspired however to something yet higher, as was easily discerned 
by tlio quick-sighted, from* the Tcry beginning of his administration. For Hiero 
knowing that the citizens, whenever the troops with their leaders went into the field, 
were apt to fall into factions and seditions, and that Leptinos, a man in high repute 
for his probity, had the greatest sway with the people, he made an alliance with him, 
by taking his daughter to wife, proposing by this means to secure to himself the 
fidelity of the Syracusians at home, daring bis expeditions with the army abroad. 
As to the soldiery, the veteran mercenaries having lost their discipline, and being on 
all occasions prompt to mutiny and to raise now commotions, he took the following 
method to get rid of them. Under colour of a design to extirpate the usurpers of 
Messina, he marched his forces that way, and, when he caino up with the enemy, so 
ordered his battle, as to keep the Syracusians, both horse and foot, from engaging, 
while he exposed the mercenaries to the entire shock of tho Mamertines. The mer- 
cenaries were all cut off; and while the enemy were bosied in the slaughter, he 
withdrew bis own people in safety to Syracuse. After his having formed an army 
to bis own mind, he marched ouceMnorc against the Mameriines, and gave them that 
total overthrow which is mentioned in the text. 

Mr. Rollin, who is a divine, cannot approve this method which Hiero took to rid 
, himself of the foreign mercenaries, though he grants , that he bad no other way to secure 
himself from them. Chevalier Folard, who is a soldier, seems to applaud Hiero 
• Justin, for tl^ action, and says, that it ooght to have served for a lesson to the Roman 
b. 18. c. emperors, how to guard themselves against tho praetorian cohorts, when they be- 
4-6. oarae licentious. 

App. da Jq the following account of the rise and progress of the Carthaginian power. 

Bell. great use is made of Mr. Rollin’s collections in his Hist. Ancienne. 

Fun. Carthaginians were originally a colony from Tyre (in Pbmnicia, 'a country on 

the east coast of the Mediterranean), the most renowned city in the world for coin- 
merce, and which had long before sent into Africa a colony that built Utica. The 
p! 832. foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elissa, a Tyrian princess, better known by the 
Vel. name of Dido. Her great grandfather, Ithobal, king of Tyre, is thought to be the 
Paterc. same with Ethbaal the father of Jezebel, wife of Abab. Dido married her near re- 

b. 1 . lation Aoerbas (called otherwise Siebarbaa and Siebsus), a nan immensely rich. 

c. 6. Her brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre, pot Acerbas to death, that he might seize his 
Joseph, great riches, but she disappointed the cruel avarice of the tyrant, by conveying them 
^ontr. neorelly out of bis dominions. She put to sea with considerable ofamber of firieods 
Ap.b. 1. 
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rich tract of country in Africa, and some part of Spain, 
but were masters of Sardinia, and the adjacent isles on 


and dependants, and, after stopping awhile at Cyprus, pursued her voyage, and at 
length landed on the African coast, between Utica and Tunis. Here she is said to 
have bought of ^the natives a piece of ground, as tnuoh as she could compass with 
an ox's^hide (cot into thongs), and on this spot to have built Byrsa, afterward the 
citadel of Carthage. Many of the Africans in the neighbourhood, invited by the 
prospect of gain, repaired to these strangers to traflic with them, and in a short time, 
took up their habitation among them; so that the whole had now something of the 
appearance of a petty state. 

Dido, soon after, by encouragement not only from the people of Utica (who looked 
upon tlie Tyrians as their countrymen), but from the Africans also, built a city ad- 
joining, to Byrsa, and called itCarlhada, a name that in the PheenioiaD tongue signifies 
New City. The Romans called it Carthago, the Greeks .Carchedon. It was to pay 
an annual tribute to the Africans for the ground on which it stood. 

[It is impossible to fix the time of the foundation of Carthage, clirouologers, both 
ancient and modern, differing widely on the subject. Appian and others place it be- 
fore the fall of Troy ; oiliors many years later. 

Solinus reckons 737 years from the first year of Carthage to its total destruction, 
wliiob, if placed in the 6'07tli year of Rome, Carthago, according to him, was built 
before Rome 130 years. 

According to Sir Isaac 'Newton, Carthage was founded by Dido 883 years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. This computllion will Tallin with that of Solinus, 
as to the age of Carthage, but not as to the juniority of Rome ; which Sir Isaac sup- 
poses to be younger than (ler rival by 256 years. J 

The new city grew in a short time into a flourisliiDg condition; larbas, a neigb- 
boaring prince, demanded Dido in marriage, threatening the Carthaginians with war 
in case of refusal. Dido, to avoid this marriage, without drawing n calamity upon 
her people, put an end to her own life with a poniard. She was afterward wor- 
shipped as a goddess so long as Carthage subsisted. 

The first war waged by the Carthaginians in Africa seems to have been on account Justin, 
of the annual tribute they bad bound themselves to pay to the Africans for the ground b. is. 
on which their city stood. In this war their arms prospered under the conduct of c. 7. 
one IVlalchus. k 19. 

Bot Mago, who succeeded Malohus, is considered, by Justin, as the first builder 
of the Carthaginian empire, because il'was he that introduced an exact discipline 
among the troops. After bis death his two sons Hasdrubal and Hamilcar had the 
command of the array. These brothers left each three sons, who shared among them 
the chief authority in Carthage. They made war against the Moors and Numidians 
with succcSb, and obliged the Africans to relinquish all claim to the tribute; which 
they had demanded sword in hand. 

[Six commanders out of one and the same family, and who governed all affairs 
both at home and abroad, seemed dangerous to a free state. It was a jealousy of tho 
exorbitant power of this family of Mago, which induced the Carthaginians to elect 
a hundred judges out of the senators, to whom the generals were to give an account 
of their conduct after their return from' the war.] 

When the Carthaginians bad made considerable conquests in Africa, there arose Sallust, 
a war between them and the people of Cyrene (a powerful city standing^to the ***••- 
east of the greater Syrtis), concerning the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 

After many bloody conflicts by land and sea, it was agreed (as the story is told) J ^ 
that two men should set out from each of the two cities at the same instant, and 
that the place of their meeting should be the boundary to the two slates. The 
men from Carthage (’who were brntliera of the name of Philienas^ either made more 
expedition than those from Cyrene, or, as Valerius Maximus relates, began their 
course before the appointed time. Be that as it will, the Cyrenians complained 
of deceit, and refused to stand to the agreement, unless the two brothers (in proof 
of their innocence) would consent to be buried alive in the place of meeting. 

The Philieni readily acquiescing in the proposal, were buried quick in that spot; 
and the Garthagiuiaos erected there two altars to their memory. The place from 
that time was called «The Altars of the Pbilmni ** [Artt PhiltEnoruni], and was 
ever after the eastern boundary of the Carthaginian empire, which in time ooinpre- 
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the cdast of Italy, and had even extended their dominion 
far in Sicily, these things gave them very uneasy appre- 


hended the whole extent of the northern ooas^ of Africa, from those altars to the 
pillars of Hercules. 

History does not inform us at what times the Carthaginians first carried their arms 
into Sicily, Sardinia, or Spain. 

Spain had sofllcient allurements to draw the Cartliagiriians thither. It abounded 
with mines of gold and silver, enchanting baits to their avarice, and it was peopled 
by a martial race of men, who (if once reduced to be snbjecls of Carthage) wonld 
furnish Ibem with brave troops for the conquest of other nations, and free her, in part, 
from the necessity of employing foreign mercenaries in her wars. For the genius 
of the Carthaginians being more turned to commerce than war, they had constantly 
recourse (at least in the latter ages of their state) to Uiat dangerous expedient of 
hiring strangers to fight their battles. 

Justin, Xhe occasion of the first descent made by the Carthaginians on Spain, was to de- 
h* iiiQ inhabitants of Cades (a colony from Tyre, and more ancient than those of 

Dido C<*>‘thage and Utica) against the Spaniai-ds. 

^ Encouraged by success in this enterprise, they became aggressors, and made con- 

p. 300. Spain. It is plain, however, by what Polybius and Livy tell ns of the 

wars of Amiloar llarcas, Aadrubal, and Hannibal, that, till the limes of these gene- 
rals (that is, till after the end of the first Punic war), the Carthaginians did not pene- 
trate far into that country. 

[Some aceeiint of Spain will be gimn in a morepi^opet’ place , when the Romans carry 
their arms tkUhei\] 

Diod. Sicily, the largest islaud in the Mediterranean, was anciently called Trinaeria and 
.Sic. 1. 5. Triquetra, on account of its triangular form. 

The eastern side, which faces the Ionian or Grecian kea, extends from Cape Pa- 
•Passa. obinom* to Pelorus.t The ciiief cities on this coast were Syracuse, Tanromcninm, 
ro. and Messina^ 


i Cnpo On the northern coast, looking towards Italy, and reaching from Capo Pelorus to 
di Faro, Cape Lilybaeum, the most noted oities'were Mylm, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Dre- 
panum, Lilyba;uin. 

The soutlh west side, opposite to Africa, extends from Capo Lilybseum to Pa- 
chinum. Its principal cities were Selinas, Agrigentum, Gela, and Cainarina. The 
passage from Lilybseum to the promontory of Mercury, in Africa, is about 187 miles. 
Diod. About the year Ant. Cbr. 480, the Caiihagiiiians, in consequence of a league 
Sic. made with Xerxes, kitig of Persia, raised an army of mure than 300,000 men, and 

h. 11. equipped a Heel of 200 ships of war, and 3000 transports, in order to attack and 

p. 1, £. expel all the Greeks who were settled in Sicily arid Italy, while Xerxes himself was 
to invade Greece. 


This mighty array, which landed at Panoriniis, and, under the command of a ge* 
ncral named Hamilcar, laid siege Hymera, was, before that place, totally rented 
and destroyed by Gelo, governor of Syracuse ; and this on the very day of the famous 
action of Thermopylae, when Leonidas fell with bis 300 Spartans in defending that 
pass against the numberless forces of Xerxes. 

P* After the memorable defeat of the Athenians under Nicias at Syracuse, the people 

Diod ^'egesta (a city not far from Eryx), who had declared in favour of tbo Athenians 
Sic. * agains{ the Syracosians, fearing the resentment of the latter, and being attacked 
b. 1 * 3 . inhabitants of Selinas, implored the aid of the Carthaginian republic, under 

P- whose protection they put themselves and their city. The Carthaginians,' allured 
by the prospect of possessing a place very obnrenient for them, promiaed sncoonr to 
the people of Segesta. 

The conduct of this war was given to Hannibal, grandson to Hamilcar, who had 
been killed before Hymera. At tbe bead of a great army he besieged Selinas, and 
took it by assault. He treated cruelly all whom he found in tbe phioe, but suffered 
those who bad fled to return and possess the city, paying a tribute to the Carthagi- 
nians. He afterward took Hymera by assault, and to revenge tbe death of bit 
grandfather, not only rased the oity, but caosed 3000 prisoners tO' bo murdered on 
the very spot where Hamilcar had been slain. 

Hannibal, after these expeditions, ietomed to Carthage; botjhis saooesaes bAring 
rekindled the ambition of the Carthaginians to get possession of all Sicily^ they;; with 
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hensions. For they plainly foresaw, that, unless they 
interposed to prevent it, Messina would soon fall into 

this view, three years after his retarn, appointed him a second time to be their 
neral, and allotted him an army of 120,000 (somo say 300,000) men. On his plead- 
ing his great ago, to exonse himself from eommauding in this enterpuse, they gave 
him, for his lieutenant, Imiloo, son of Uanno, of the same family. 

The Syracusians and their allies prepared themselves to give IheT enemy a warm 
reception. 

Hannibal opened the campaign with the siege of Agrigcntnm. Imagining that it 
was impregnable except on one side, he employed his whole force on that one side. 
He threw np banks and terraces as high as the walls, and made use of the rubbish and 
ruins of the tombs which he had found standing round the city, and which he bad 
demolished for that purpose. The plague soon after infecting the army, swept away 
a great nnmber of the soldiers, and the general himself. The Carthaginians inter- 
preted this disaster as a punishment inflicted by the gods for the injuries done to the 
dead, whose ghosts they fancied they saw stalking before them in the night. They 
forbore therefore«to demolish any more tombs, and endeavonrod to appease the 
gods : a child was sacrificed to Salnrn, and many victims thrown into the sea in ho- 
nour of Neptune. 

The besieged, after eight months, were so pressed by famine, that they resolved 
to abandon the place in the night. Men, women, and obildreu, all but the aged and 
sick, retired to Gela, the nearest city to them. 

Imilco entered Agrigentum, and massacred all who were found in it. The plun- 
der of the place was immensely rich. It had contained 200,000 inhabitants, and had 
never before been besieged, nor consequently plundered. An infinite nnmber of pic- 
tures, vases, and statues, of an exquisite taste, were found in it, and among other cu- 
riosities the famous buU of Phalaris, which was sent to Carthage. 

Imiloo having quartered his troops daring the winter in Agrigentum, and totally 
rained it, laid siege to Gela in the beginning of the spring. He took this placo 
notwithstanding the succours brought to it by Dionysihs the tyrant, who had seized 
the governinenf of Syracuse. A treaty, which the Carthaginians afterward made 
with Dionysius, put an end to the war. The conditions of this troaty were, that 
Carthage should remain mistress of her ancient colonics, and of the territories of (he 
Sioanians ; that the people of Selinus, Agrigentum, and Hymcra, should be subject to 
her; that those of Gela and Camarina should inhabit their own dismantled cities, but 
be tributary to Carthage ; that the Lcontines, Messinians, and nil the other Sicilians, 
should enjoy their own laws and liberties, except tbo Syracusians, who were to con- 
tinue subject to Dionysius. 

These articles being ratified, the Carthaginians returned home, having lost one 
half of their army by the plague, which raging afterward in. Africa, mullitudes 
perished bothVtf the people of Carthage, and of their confederates. 

Dionysius had concludecl the late peace with the Carthaginians in no other view, 
but to get time to estahlisli liis new authority, and make the necessary preparations 
for a vigorous war against Ihem. These things being acoomplisbed, he called the 
Syracusians together, and represented to them the dongerons ambition of Carthage, 
which, he said, aimed at nolliing less than llie subduing of all Sicily, an enterprise 
which only the havoc made in Africa by the plague did at present suspend ; and be 
exhorted thorn to seize the favourable opportunity they had of being the aggressors. 

The tyrant was no less odious than his tyranny to the people of Syracuse ; never- 
theless, the iraplaoable hatred they bore to the Carthaginians made them receive his 
harangue with applause. Dionysius, hereupon, without any previous complaint of 
treaties violated, or so much as a declaration of war, gave up to the fury of the 
populace the persons and possessions of the Carthaginian moreliants, who in great 
numbers were then residing in Syracuse, and were there trading securely on (he faith 
of treaties. These unhappy men were not only plundered of all their efleots, but 
mode to undergo the utmost ignominy and omelties that could be devised, under 
pretence of retaliation for what the Cartbaginiaus had formerly done to the peopio 
of Sicily: and-this example of perfidy and inhumanity was followed in many parts of 
the island. - The tyrant, after this strange beginniug of hostilities, sent deputies to 
Carthage, to demand the restoration of all the Sioiliau cities to their laws and liber- 
ties; uld to declare that, in case of refusal, all the Carlbaginiaiis found in those cities 
should be treated as enemies. 
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the hands of those formidable neighbours ; who would 
then be able speedily to invade Syracuse, and all the 

Dionyeias opened the campai^ with the siege of Motja, the chief magazine of 
the Carthaginians in Sioilj ; and, notiritlislanding all that Imilco ooald do to sac- 
oonr it, carried the place bjr assaalt. He put all the inhabitants to the a word, ex- 
cept those who.look refuge in the temples; he plundered the town, and then leaving 
a strong garrison in it, under a trusty governor, returned to Syracuse. 

Diod. The following year, Imiloo came back to Sicily with a most formidable army. 
Sic. He landed at Panorinus, recovered Motya by force of arms, and took several other 
b. 14. cities. Animated by these successes, he marched his forces towards Syracuse with 
Justin, intention to besiege it, ordering his fleet, under the conduct of Mago, to sail thither. 
Mago, with 300 ships of war, that were adorned with the enemy’s spoils, was quickly 
seen entering the great port as in iriompli, and followed by 500 barks. The Car- 
thaginian land forces, consisting, according to some authors, of 300,000 fool and 
3000 horse, appeared at the same lime on the other side of the city, and both to- 
gether threw the Syracusians into the utmost consteriiation. Imilco for thirty days 
successively employed his troops in laying waste the neighbouring country. He 
afterward possessed himself of the suburb called Acradina, and pillaged the tem- 
ples of Ceres and Proserpine, beating down the tomlts that stood round the city, 
to fortify bis camp with the materials. But now, when, master of almost all the 
cities in the inland, he expected to complete the conquest of it by the speedy reduc- 
tion of Syracu.^e, a dreadful plague, which with incredible swiftness and destruction 
spread itself among his troops, put an end at once to all his pleasing hopes, and 
made the splendour of his anticipated triumph vanish in a moment. 

Dionysius did not neglect so favourable an opportunity to attack Iho enemy. The 
Carthaginian ships were almost all either taken or buji^iit. The land forces made 
but a feeble resistance ; but night coming on, Imilco, during that short suspension of 
hostilities, sent to Dionysius for permission to carry back to Carthage the small re- 
mainder of his troops, oflerlng him 300 talents, which was all the money he had 
left. This permission could not be obtained hut for the Carthaginians only, with 
whom he stole away in the night, leaving the Africans to the discretion of the enemy. 
However, to shew that what ho bad done was purely to preserve those few of his 
countrymen whom the plague bad spared, and not from a cowardly care of bis own 
life, be on his arrival at Carthage retired immediately to his bouse, shut the doors 
against the citizens, and even his own children, and killed himself. 

A misfortune far greater than what the Carthaginians had jast soflered in Sicily 
now threatened them at home; for the Africans, resenting highly that their country- 
men had been left behind in that island, to be slanghtered by the Syraoiisians, flew to 
arms in the utmo.st fury, seized upon Tunes, and, their numbers increasing to more 
than 200,000 men, marched directly to invest Carthage. Happily for the republic, 
this no nerons army had no leader, no discipline, no provisions, no e..gine8 of war. 
Disputes and jealousies quickly broke the lawless rabble into hictions, and famine 
soon after entirely dispersed it. 

Carthage, not yet despairing of the entire conquest of Sicily, made a new eflbrt in 
that view. A general named Mago bad the conduct of the enterprise. He lost 
15,000 men and his own life in a battle against Dionysins ; and those of the Cartba- 
ginian army, who escaped (be slaughter, were constrained to sue for peace. Dio- 
nysips insisted on their evacuating Sicily and defraying all the expenses of the 
war. 

The Carthaginians pretended to accept the peace on these terms ; but repre- 
senting that it was not in their power to deliver np the cities they possessed in 
Sicily without the express orders of their republic, they obtained a truce, which was 
to last till the return of an express sent lo Carthage. During this interval they 
chose the son of Mago to be their general. This new commander, though very 
young, yet by bis great ability and condnot so improved the short time he had lo 
manage, that, at the return of the express, be was in a condition to taka the field, 
and give the enemy battle. He gained a victory over the Syracusians, so consider- 
able, as to produce an honourable peace for the Carthaginians. By the ooodilioiis 
of the treaty, they not only kept all their possessions, but acquired some additional 
places, and bad also 1000 talents from Dionysius. 

Diod. After the death of this the elder Dionysins, and in the time of the younger (his 
Sic. son and successor), Carthage look part in the troubles wherein Syraouse waa inrolved ^ 
b. 15. 
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other parts of the island, not yet in their obedience. 

They considered, likewise, that the Carthaginians, when 

end cnvoii ring to make advantage of them for establisliing there her own domiiintioo. Pint, in 
Tiniuleon from Corinth rescued tlie Sj'racusians from Uiis danger, and reduced the Timol. 
Carthaginians to sue for peace, which was hciticd on the following terms : The river about 
Ilalycns (or Lvens) near Agrigenluin was to be the houndarv of the Carthaginian ter- 
rilor^’ in Sicily ; all natives of the cities subject to the Carthaginians wore to he al- 
lowed to withdraw, if they pleased, to Syracuse with their eflects ; and lastly, iho 
Carthaginians were not to assist, or to have any correspondence with, the several 
tyrants who at this time pretended to the lordship of that city. 

It was probably about (he same time that Ilatino, one of the most considerable Justin, 
eiti/.cns nf Carthage, formed the design (but without suecoss) of making himself b. 21. 
tyrant of his country, by poi.soning the whole senate at a haiir|uct. His stratagem r. 4 . 
being discovered, he was put to death by torture ; and his childriMi, and nil his re* 

Intioiis, were al the same time cut olT without mercy, fliough they had no share in 
his guilt. 

Some years after this, the (/arthsginians were terribly alarmid for their posses- 
sions in Sicily, by the growing power of the formidable Agathocles. This man, the Y. 
who is said to have been the son of a potter, owed the wonderful rise of liis fortune .mt. ('hr. 
in a great measure to the beauty of his person, liis distingai.slied r.nuiiige, and his :jl7. 
enterprising genius ; but chiefly to his consiiininato winkednos, tlie arts of treachery, biotin, 
ami the practioo of the most unbounded cruelties, lie was now alisoliilc loid of 
Syracuse. Not content with this elevation, he aspiicd to be king of all Sicily, anil 
had mado so swift a progioss in subduing the i.sland, that Cailliuge was obliged, in 
self-defence, to dispatch a very numerous army thither, to put a stoji to his conquest. 
Haniilcar commanded it ; he gave the tyrant a total overthrow near tlie ITymera, ‘ 
pursued him even to Syracuse, and closely besieged him in that capital of liis do- loo*;. 
minion. 

The cruellies of Agathocles had in.ade him iiiii\er.sally detested by the Sicilians , 
lie was now therefore deserted by all his allies, and he knew at the same time that 
his own forces were too weak to preserve the place. In these di.'-tiessfiil circum- 
stances he formed an enterprise worthy of tin* most uceornplislied hero * - To make 
a descent upon Africa, invade the dominion of his victorious eiieinics, and transfer 
the war to the very seat of lliclr empire. His great foresight nnd jiiclginent to dis- 
cern that this design was practicable, and also the courage and pi udeiice lie dis- 
play ed in tlie execution of it, are much admired by the liiMorlan.s, Imt cannot be en- 
larged upon here. Let it suflice to inerilioti, that, leaving under the command of his 
brother, Aiitandcr, a sulGcieiit niimher of bis troops to ilefcnd the city for some time, 
he potto sea with the reiiiuindcr, without letting any body know his design, or what 
course he iiit'‘nded to steer , but, before his departure, to enenurage the Syracusians 
to behave themselves with constancy during his absence, he assured them, that 
the siege would be but of short duration, and thtil he had found an infallible way to 
victory. * 

The forces whicli Agatl^cles took with him in this expedition amounted to about 
14,000 men. Having landed these troops safely in Africa, he immediately called 
them together, opened to them his design, with the motives of it, and made them 
understand, that the only way to deliver their own country from its present distress, 
was to carry the vvar into that of their enemies. He represented to them, th9t tlio 
citizens of ('artliage were a luxurious and efleminate people, utterly unable to cope 
with the Syracusiaiis, inured to the toils of war; that the unexampled boldness of 
his enterprise would alone disconcert and terrify them; that they were wholly un- 
prepared to repel an enemy at their gates ; that Ihe Africans, always hating the 
Corthaginians, wonld infallibly join him upon the first notice of his landing ; and, in a 
word, he promised them tlie whole wealth of Carthage as the certain reward of their 
courage in the present expedition. The soldiers received his harangoe with applause 
and acclamations, and fancied themselves already in possession of lliat rich city. 

Taking advantage of their present sanguine temper, and the high hopes he had in- 
spired ibein with, he then persuaded them to born all their ships hi honour to Corr.s 
and Proserpine, pret. -riding, that in the pass-ige to Africa be had secretly riindc a 
vow. 80 do, if those deities would grant Imwi a prosperous loyage. When hy 
thus dM^yiog hi.s fleet lie had brought lii.s solditTs under a necessity of placing all 
t1i6ir con^dence in their courage, he led flinn oti to action. 

VOL. II. 2 o 
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once in possession of Messina, might make use of it, 
almost as a bridge to pass into Italy, the conquest of 

^ Two coDsiderablo cities he successi?elj attacked and carried by assaalt in a short 
time ; the latter was Tunes, not many miles from Carthage. The Carthaginians, 
terribly alarmed at the swift progress of this unexpected invader, hastily armed their 
citizens to the number of above 40,000, and sent them out under the command of 
Hanno and Boihilcar, men who had been lou^ at variance about family interests. 
A pitched battle quickly ensued; Hanno was slain in it, the Carthaginians routed, 
and their camp taken. It is said, that fiomilcar might have restored the battle after 
the death of Hanno, if, for private reasons of self-interest, he had not chose rather to 
quit the field to Agalhocles. After this victory many fortified places surrendered to 
the conqueror, and great numbers of the Africans revolted to him. 

Dio. Sic. embassy catnc to Carthage from the Tyrians, to Implore 

b. 17 . tuooour against Alexander the Great, who besieged their city ; a request which the 
Curt. Carthaginians, how willing soever, would by no means comply with, in the present 
b. 4. melancholy situation of their aflalrs. 

Dio. Sic. unhappy condition to which the Carthaginians were reduced, they ascribed 

b. 20 . ' anger of the gods, provoked at some neglect of duty. It bad been a custom, 

from the very infancy of Carthage, and was become a ]>art of their religion, to send 
annually to Tyre (the mother-city) the tenth, or what was so called, of the public 
revenue, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and protector of both Tyre and Car- 
thage. But from the time that this revenue grew considerable, the whole tenth was 
not fairly remitted ; remorse seized the Carthaginians ; and to expiate their guilt, 
they now sent to Tyre presents of prodigious value. 

Another custom had prevailed at Carthage, of a most barbarous and bloody super- 
stition, that of sacrificing great numbers of children to Saturn. Anciently those chil- 
dren were chosen out of the best families ; of late the children of slaves and beggars 
had been substituted in the room of the nobly born ; a fraudful impiety, for the expia- 
tion of which, 200 children of the first rank were now thrown into the fire, an offering 
to the god ; and, as Diodorus Siculus reports, 300 of the citizens voluntarily sacri- 
ficed themselves on this occasion to pacify the same deity. 

After these expiations, expresses were dispatcited to flamilcur in Sicily, with the 
news of what misfortunes had befallen the republic in Africa, and to urge him to send 
speedy succours to Carthage. Hamilcar commanded the deputies not once to men- 
tion the victory of Agalhocles, but on the contrary to report, that his forces had been 
all cut off, and bis whole fieot taken by the Carthaginians. — ^The senate of Carthage 
bad sent to Hamilcar by the messengers all the beaks of Agalbocles's ships which 
bad been burnt, that by shewing them he might the more easily gain credit to this re- 
port. The stratagem had liked to have proved successful. Hamilcar summoned the 
besieged to surrender, and shewed the beaks. The ruin of Agalhocles being gene- 
rally believed in Syracuse, the majority of the citizens, and Antandcr'bimself, were 
disposed to capitulate. But Euryiniion, an iEtolian, whom Agalhocles bad left be- 
hind him to counsel his brother, by much persuasion prevailed with them to hold out 
till they had certain intelligence of the truth. A galley of thirty oars arrived soon 
after in the port, and brought the news of Agatliocles’s vidHtry, which at once restored 
life and resolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last eflbrl to carry the city 
by assaalt, but wilhoul success. He then raised the siege, and sent 5000 men to 
the i^lief of his distressed country. Returning afterward in hopes to Surprise the 
city in the night, his design was discovered, his army defeated, and he himself taken 
prisoner. The Syraousians cut off his head, and sent it into Africa, a welcome pre- 
sent to Agalhocles. 

Tbe cenfusion into which all these disasters threw the Carthaginians, encouraged 
Bomilcar their general to attempt the execution of a design he bad long harboured In 
bis breast ; it was to make hiniself luouarcli of the Carthaginian state. He had gained 
over some of tlie citizens to his interest, and had secured a body of the foreign mer- 
cenaries to assist him. The conspiracy nevertheless proved abortive; he was over- 
powered, and, being made prisoner, was crucified for his rebellion. 

While Bomiloar was pursuing his wicked design against the liberties ofhis country, 
Agathocles was bosy in a treachery of another kind. He had won over to his Cause 
Ophelias, king of Oyrene, by pretending that lie would leave him tbe einpire of 
Africa, and that he bad 00 view in bis present expedition, but to draw tbe'^nhagi- 
nUns out of Sicily. Ophelias brought a considerable army to the assi^tudtii of the 
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which had been long their ambition. All this was weH 
weighed by the Romans ; and yet, as Polybius reports, 

Sjracudians. Agatliocles, to get the absolote oommaDd of these troops, dev their 
leader by surprise j after which, by fair words, aod large promises, he engaged the 
Cyrenians to follow him. 

His affairs being now in a flonrishing condition, be thonght it proper to leave then 
awhile niider the conduct of his son Agchagadius, and return into Sicily, to take some 
eare of his interests at home. His renown, and the report of his victories, flew before 
him. On the news of bis arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted to him ; but it was 
not long before ill news recalled him into Africa. — His absence bad entirely changed 
the face of things in that country ,*and all his arts and endeavours proved jneffeotoal to 
restore him to their former condition. His army had been defeated, his strong holds 
had surrendered to the enemy, and his troops were mutinous for want of pay. He 
attacked the Carthaginians after his landing, but^was repulsed and routed ; he lost 
SOOO men in the action. After this defeat, and another disaster, by which be lost 
4000 of his men, the Africans of his army all deserted him. Not thinking himself 
therefore in a condition to maintain the war any longer, he resolved to leave Africa ; 
and not having ships saflicient to transport bis troops into Sicily, he would have stoic 
away with only a few of his friends, and bis younger son Hcraclides ; for he feared 
lest his eldest son Archagatlius, being a daring man, and having been too familiar 
with his stepmother, would attempt something against bis life. Archagatlius disco- 
vered his design, caused him to be arrested and pat in chains. A sadden panic soon 
after seized the army, believing that the enemy was just ready to fall upon them. The 
guard who had tlio king in custody, being in the same consternation with the rest, 
and in tlicir fright coming out with their prisoner bound, the soldiers were so moved 
at this sight, that they all c-ied out, Unloose him, let him go.’* Agathocles was no 
sooner freed from his chains, but consulting only his own safely, he got on hoard a 
small vessel, and set sail for Sicily, leaving his two sons to the fury of the enraged 
soldiers, who slew them both upon the tirst discovery of his departure. The 8yra- 
cusian troops, though tfans forsaken by their leader, made an honourable iroa^ for 
themselves with the Cartliaginiaiis, with whom also Agatbocics, after his return into 
tSicily, concluded a peace upon eqa:*.l terms, notwithstaiidiug his late disasters and 
disgrace. 

After the death of Ag(ithoc1e.<i, and when Syracuse was again involved in civil war, 
the Carthaginians renewed their attempt once more to subdue the whole island of Si- 
cily. They possessed themselves of many cities belonging to the Syracnsiaris, nnd 
invested Syracuse itself. This common danger obliged the contending parlies in the 
city to unite, and call in king Pyrrhus to their aid. Pyrrhus,* by repeated victories * 
over the Carthaginians, deprived them in a short lime of all their possessions in Si- c 
oily, except the city of Lilybacum only. By his own misconduct he afterward lost 
all the fruit of his successes, being abandoned by liis Sicilian allies, and obliged to 
<piit the island to preserve himself and his Epirots from total destruction. The Car- 
thaginians, who before bis departure had brought a^ighty army into Sicily, not only 
recovered all their ancient possessions, but endeavoured to enlarge their dominion by 
new conquests. Hiero being chosen to the government of Syracuse, opposed the 
progress of their arms, till the aflair of Messina united the two powers in one enter- 
prise, drew the Romans into Siciljr, and gave commencement to the first Punic war. 

The Form of the Carthaginian Government. 

The government of Carthage, like that of Rome, was composed of three difTerent 
aotborities, wImoIi balanced each other , the antliorily of Uie two supreme magistrates, 
called sofletes (from the Phoeiiiciaa word sophetum, which signifies Judges), that of 
Ae senate, and that of the assmnbly of the people. To these was afterward added 
the council of the hundred. 

The SUFFETES. 

The sufletes were annual magistrates, and their aothorhy much the same with that 
of the consuls at Rome. By the ancient writers they are frequently styled kings, 
dictators, consuls. History docs not inform n^ of Iho manner of their election. 
Their office was to convene the senate, to preside there, propose the matters for de- 
bate, and collect the voices. They also sat as chief justices in private causes of im- 
portoDce. Nor was their authority confined to civil affairs, they sometimes com* 
manded the armies. 


See h. ■?. 
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the conscript fathers could not be brought to determine 
for succouring Messina ; because they judged, that the 
benefit which they should draw from it would not be 
greater than the reproach they should suffer for so in- 
consistent a conduct. But the people having been 
greatly impoverished by the l^e wars, and it being re- 
presented to them by those who were to command the 
army, in case of an expedition into Sicily, how profit- 
able it would be, not only to the public in general, but 
to each man in particiJlar, they passed a decree in favour 
colleague enterprise : and Appius Claudius,* one of the 

r raeVuJ!’ consuls, was ordered to conduet an army into Sicily to 
ROME relief of Messina. 

B Appius, to learn the posture of the enemy, and the 

true state of things in that place, is reported' to have 

The Si N \ Ti . 

Tlic number of which the senate of Carthago consisted is ri(»t Lnowri y it must ccr* 
tainly have been very considerable, seeing 100 per-sons wore selected from it to form 
a separate council. Tn the senate all public affairs wore debated, tlio letters from 
generals read, the coniplaiDts from the provinces heard, ainba.isadors admitted to 
audience, peace and war dctcnniried. When (he senators were unanimous, there laj 
no appeal from their decision ■, hut whenever they were divided in opinion, the af- 
fair devolved to tlic people ; a regulation which seems well contrived to prevent di- 
visions, and a factions opposition to reasonable counsels; for it was not to be sup- 
posed tbat any member of an assembly, which had the prerogative of judging deci- 
sively ill aflairs, would willingly suder them to he carried before another tribunal. 

The PEOri.r. 

It appears from Aristotle’s ciilogium on the governnient of Carthage, that, so low 
as to h*8 time, the people .spontaneously left the chief administration r** public affairs 
to the senate. And Polybius remarks, that, while the senate governed, the Carthagi- 
nians were successful in all their enterprises. Pot at length riches and extensive 
conquests made the people insolent ; and then forgetliiig that they owed their pros- 
perity to the wise conduct of that venerable body, they not only interfered in the go- 
vernment of the slate, but arrogated to themselves almost the whole power. Prom 
(hat period the public affairs were transacted wholly by cabals and factions ; and 
Polybius assigns this as one of the chief causes of their rnin. 

The Tribunal of the Hundred. 

This council was composed of 104 persons, though for brevity’s sake they are 
Cartilage called the hundred, and was instituted to be a check upon the Carthaginian generals, 
who had used before to exercise an absolute and uncontrollable power when at Ibo 
head of armies in the field ; they now became accountable to these judges for their 
actions, on their return from the campaign. 

Of these 104 judges, five bad a particular jurisdiction superior to that of the rest, 
and were like the coonoil of ten in the Venetian senate. A vacancy in their body 
could he filled by none but themselves. They had also the power of choosing those 
. who composed the council of the hundred. 

Primo ad explorandos hustes fretum piscalorin navi trajecit [Appius Claudius 
Candex], et cum duco Carthagiiiiensinm egit, nl pricsidium arce dcdnccrel. Rhe- 
giatii yegressiis,” &c. Anrel. Viet. c. ,17. 

That (he cuusul in person wont over privately to >re^siiiH, seems to be supported 


Arist. 
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ventured over thither in a hshing-buat, and to have so 
happily conducted himself there, as by some means to 

bjr the words of Polybius, who speaks of the Mainertiiies sending for Appias, and 
surrendering their city tubini, as of a transaction previous to tho passage of the Ro- 
man army to Alessina. But, according to this author, they had either by art or force 
rid thoiiiselves of the Carthaginian officer before they called over Appii^. Polyb. 
lib. 1 . cap. 11. 

If wc may belie vo Zoriaras, the person who went over privately to Messina, to 
learn the state of affairs in that city, was not Appius Claudius the consul, but one 
Claudius, a legionary tribune, whom the consul dispatched on that commission. 

Zonaras differs in some particulars from Polybius concerning thu origin of the 
first Piiiiic war, and has many circumstances which are not mentioned by any writer 
but himself. Hn tells ns, that the two republics were mutually jealous of each other ; 
each thought its own safety depended on subduing its rival. This was the true cause 
of the war. Thus far he agrees with other writers. Hut lie adds, that the Romans 
assigned for their motive to tho war. some assistance which the Carthaginians had 
formerly given the Taioritiiies against Rome. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, 
alleged, as their groiind of qiiarnd, that the Romans had made a friendship with 
iiiero, when he was at war with Carthage. 

As to the affair of Afessiria, his relation is in substance us follows : The Mamer- 
tiiies, being besieged by king llicrc, ask succour from the Romans. The lloinans, 
knowing that if this ic'(|ucsL should be refused, they would give themselves to the 
Carthaginians, who miglit llicn be able to pass into Italy, readily promise to send the 
.succour desired. This promise, however, not being speedily pei formed, and the 
Mainertiiies being .^traitly pressed by the enemy, they apply for aiil to the Carthagi- 
nians, who thereupon make peace with ITiero, both for themselves and for the Ma- 
mertine.*), as the most eflecluul means to hinder the Romans fiom eumiiig into Sicily : 
and, under a leader named Hanno, they take upon them the guard of the city and of 
the straits. Jii the iiieanw liilo, Claudius, a legionary tribune, whom the consul had 
sent before him with a few .ships, comes to Ithegium, but finding that the enemy has 
a iiiiich stronger fleet at sea, aud therefore not daring to uttempl the passage with bis 
sliip.s, he steals over piivately in a small boat to Mossiri.i, and has a conrerence with 
the Mainerlioes; hut, through the opposition of the Carthaginians, is^ obliged to re- 
turn without effecting any thing. Afterwuid, when he hears that the Mainertiiies are 
io some commotion (lor though they would not coii.senl to he subject to Home, they 
were weary of the Cuilhagiiiians), he goe.s over again, and promises that the Romans, 
if admitted into the place, .shall return home as soon as they have restored Messina 
to a state of security. He then bid.s the Carthaginians quit the ])hice, or give a good 
reason for staying. The Maiiiertines are silent through fear; the Carthaginians 
make him no answer, because they hold the city by force and despise him. — The si- 
lence of both, cries Claudius, shews that the Carlhggliiians act unjustly, and that the 
Mamerlines desire liberty ; for if these cared for the Carthaginians, they would pro- 
mise to stand by tbem. The Mamertines applaud his words. He then returns to 
Rhegium, and endeavours to pass from thence to Messina with his fleet. In this at' 
tempt he loses some of his sliip.s in stormy weather, others are taken by the Cartha- 
giniuns, so that he is forced to reliirn once more to Rhegium. The Carthaginian ad- 
miral coming on the const of Italy, offers to restore the ships he had taken, but A the 
same time declares, that the straits belong to the Carthaginians, and that he will not 
suffer the Romans even to wash their hands in them. Claudia'k hearing this, rejects 
the offer with iiulignation, repairs his ILet, and, seizing a favourable opportunity, 
passes safely with bis troops to Messina. Uanno was now retired into the oitadel ; 
lie bad quitted the city through distrust of the inhabitants. Claudius persuades the 
Mamertines to invite Hanno to an amicable oonfereiice. The Carthaginian, though 
with great reluctance, comes to the as.seinbly, lest the Mamertines, who already com- 
plained of his injustice, should begin hostilities against him. After much altercation 
between him and Claudius, he is seized by a Roman officer, and carried to prison, 
the Mamertines approving of tho action. Thus H.*vDno is reduced to the necessity of ^ 
entirely abaiiduiiing Messina. The Carthaginian.^ punish him for his ill conduct, aud 
send a herald to signify to the Romans to quit Messina and all Sicily by a certain 
day ; which ilcmaad not being complied with, they in the first fury of llicir resent- 
ment murder all the Italian mercenaries in their service ; and then, as^^isted by king 
Hiero, lav siege to Messina. 
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make the Carthaginian officer and his soldiers evacuate 
the citadel ; after which the consul returned to Italy to 
prepare for the embarkation of his troops. 


CHAP. II. 


FinST, SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR. 

The CarthttginiaDSfinooDjuiiotion with Hiero, king of Syracuse, who had entered into 
a league with them, besiege Messina. Appius Clamlius lands in Sicily, dereata 
Ihe allies, and forces them to raise the siege. The neat year, Hiero for 100 talents 
4^1, of silver, purchases a peace with Koine, and the year following assists the Romans 
in taking Agrigentum from tho Carthaginians. 

kom’e people of Carthage, upon the news of their officer’s 
W9. having quitted the city of Messina, were so highly 
— ’ offended, that they condemned him to be crucified, as 
both a traitor and a coward. They ordered, at the same 
’hip. time, a fleet and a land army to besiege the place. Hiero, 
the new king of Syracuse, having now a fair prospect of 
exterminating the usurpers of Messina, entered into a 
league with the Carthaginians, and joined his forces to 
theirs : so that the Mamertincs were entirely closed up 
within their city, the Carthaginians lying with a navy at 
sea, and with an army on one side of the place, while 
the Syracusians lay before it on the other. 

In this their great danger came Appius Claudius, the 
Roman consul, to Rhegium, with an army appointed for 
their relief; but how' to pass from thence to Messina 
was a difficulty that seemed insurmountable. Not that 
he wanted transports; for he had borrowed from the 
Tarentines, Neapolitans, and other neighbours, a suffi- 
cient number of triremes and boats of fifty oars, wherein 
to watt over his m^n : but the Carthaginian fleet was in 
the way, and was by much superior in strength to that 

Such ia the acconnt given by Zonaras, of what pasaed in relation to Messina be- 
fore the consol went thither. But 1 do not find the least mention of the voyages or 
^ management of the tribune Claudius in any other aullior. Only that the Romans sent 
some troops to Messina, as Zonaras relates, before Appius went thither with the maiu 
anny, is supported by a fragment of Diodorus Sioulos, who speaks of an agreement 
between Hiero and the Carthaginiana to make war upon the Romans, unless they 
would immediately withdraw all their forces out of Sicily ; and this is previous to 
the arrival of the consul with the legions. 
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of the consul. He was obliged therefore to have re- 
course to stratagem. He pretended to give the enter- «9. 
prise entirely over as a thing impracticable, and, the ■ ' ■ — ' 
better to deceive the enemy, steered his course towards Jmmi- 
Rome. This motion made the Carthaginians watch the 

® , Froatin. 

straits less narrowly ; and then the consul, tacking about 
on a sudden, and being favoured by a dark night, passed 
to Messina without opposition.' 


^ Polybius (from whom tbis acconiit of the origin of the first Punio war is cliielljr 
taken), though he does not directly charge the Romans with injustice in their begin- 
ning this war, yet declares (lib. 1. o. 10.) that it would be diflicult to justify them. 

Sir Walter Raleigh ih clearly of opinion, that the Romans in this enterprise wero un- 
just. llis words are these : ** Now in this place 1 hold it seasonable to consider of B. li. 
those grounds whereupon the Romans entered into this [the first Punic war] ; not 
how prolitahle they were, nor how agreeable to the rules of honesty (for questionless 
the enterprise was much to their benefit, though as much to their shame), but how al- 
lowable in strict terms of lawfiiincbs, whereupon they built all llieir allegations in 
maintenance thereof. That the Mainerlines did yield themselves, and all tiiat they 
had, into the Romans* hands (as the Cainpanes, distressed by the Samnites.had done), 

1 cannot find ; neither can I find how the messengers of those folk, whereof one part 
bad already admitted the Carthaginians, could be enabled to make any such surrendry 
ill tho public name of all. 

** If therefore the Mamertines, by no lawful surrendry of themselves and their po8< 
sessions, were become subject to Rome, by what better title could the Romans assist 
tho Mamertines against their most ancient friends the Cartliaginiarii, than they might 
have aided tlie Carapanes against the Samnites, without the same condition.^ which 
was (as they themselves confessed), by none at all. But let it be supposed, that some 
point serving to clear this doubt, is lost in all histories ; doubtless it is, that no com- 
pany of pirates, thieves, outlaws, murderers, or such other malefactors, can, by any 
good success of their villauy, obtain the privilege of civil societies, to make league 
or truce, yea, to require fair war ; but arc by all means, as most pernicious vermin, to 
be rooted out of the world. 1 will not take upon me to maintain that opinion of some 
civilians, that a prince is not bound to bold his faith with one of these ; it were a po- 
sition of ill consequence. This I hold, that no one prince or state can give protection 
to such as these, as long as any other is using the sword of vengeance against them, 
without becoming accessory to their crimes^ wherefore, we may esteem this aotioiiof 
the Romans so far from being justifiable by any |Pretenoe of confederacy made with 
them, as that, ooutrariwise, by admitting this nest of murderers and thieves into their 
protection, they justly deserved to be warred upon themselves by the people of Sicily, 
yea, although Messina had been taken, and the Mamertines all slain, ere any news 
of the confederacy had been brought unto the besiegers.” 

I To tbis reasoning of our learned countryman I take leave to answer : • 

Whether the messengers who went to Rome from Messina from one part only of the 
Mamertines, could be enabled to treat in tho iianic of all, or |vbetber the Mamertiuea 
made such an absolute surrendry of tlieir possessions to the Romans, as the people 
of Capua had formerly done, seems not material to tho present purpose. Neither 
the Romans nor the Carthaginians could acquire any right to Messina in virtue of any 
such surrendry, whether mode by a part or by the whole body of the Mamertines, 
these having themselves no right to the town, if they are to be considered as a nesl 
of pirates, murderers, and outlaws, which is the light in which Sir Walter considers 
them. 

In the next place, though it be grunted, that no one prinoe or state can give protec- 
tion to pirates, tldeves, and murderers, as long as any other is using the sword of 
vengeance against then, without becoming accessory to their crimes ; 1 Bay,tlioagla 
this be granted, it will not nflToot the present qaestioa. For, that the Romans did not 
grant their protectioa to (be Mamertines, in the oiroumstanoe above described, is evi- 
dent from what our author himself relates. He teHs us, tbit the Carthaginians (and 
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ROME arrival, however, did not discourage the besiegers, 

«9. for they far exceeded him in number of men, and the 

whole island was ready to relieve them in their wants; 

consLi- and they were not strong enough at sea to hinder any 
**^‘**'^ supplies from getting into the town. All thisAppius 
t> 1 . well understood; and therefore, apprehending botii 
danger and dishonour in the enterprise, he dispatched 
ambassadors to the Carthaginians and Hicro, to treat of 
an accommodation, and obtain peace for the Marnertines. 


t.. 


they wi'ro the principals in Ihr* prcM'iit war, llicru was only an auxiliary), upon (lie 
news ol'llicir ollicer's licin^ ilriveii out o(‘ the citadel of Messina, sent a fleet and uii 
army tn bessegu tlic place, us a toun (bat had lebelicd, bavin^ once been theirs. 
These prepai.ilinris were to |)iinisb lebullious sabjects, not to punish the Marnertines 
as pirates and niiirderers, not fur the injuries they had done to (he lawful proprietors 
of Messina. It would indeed have been shameless in the Carthaginians to preleiul 
the latter alter they had made a 1cH;;ue with the usurpers, treated them as a civil 
society, and consented lo protect tlicsn against kiiijy Jlicro. 

From the whole, tIuMi, it would seem, that onr author has not assi^rued sufliciciil 
reasons lor passin;; so li^oious u sentence of corideiuuation against (he. Ilomans. 

^ Chevalier Folurd, who in his coinintiit upon Polybius entirely diflers in opinion 
from Sir Walter, makes wry short work with the present question. 

A necessary war (says lie) is always just. A war, without which the rights and 
liberties ol a people iniisl he greatly endangered, is a necessary war; this was the 
case of (he Kutiiaiis at tJie present juncture j and he cannot therefore believe, that the 
seuute of Home were really so scrupulous us Polybius represents them to be, about 
accepting the oiler made them by the JMainertines. 

Nay, the chevalier deciaies, that not only the ennsideration of a present danger to 
our liberties, hut even the prospect of a distant one, an allowable motive to begin a 
precautionary war ; and that the too great power of any prince will justify the 
neighbouring poweis, in making war upon him ; because liberty is a thing, which hy 
both divine and liiii.iuii laws we are allowed to have so tender 11 concern for, that 
the iipptchensioii of being deprived of it, justi/ies whatever we do for its pte- 
serviitioii. ^ 

As I shall not contend with the force of this argument, so neither can 1 think it 
necessary to have recourse to it to justify the Rnmaus in the present war. 

If the Marnertines are lu he consi.lered us a civil society, the Kuinans acted nothing 
contrary to justice in making an alliance with them, or in succouring them when in 
that alliance. Koine (if we may believe Polybius) had made no treaty with the 
Oartliuginiaiis, or with Hicro, whereby she was bound not lo coocern herself in the 
aflairs of Sicily. Polyb. b. 3. c. 

If l^e l\lamertines are not to be considered as a civil society, but as a gang of 
robbers and pirates, Messina would then belong to the first civil society that should 
get possession of it j au^the Romans having acquired the right of first possession! the 
Carthaginians must be considered as the aggressors ; fur I presume, that the latter 
cannot be deemed to have acquired the riglit of first possession even of the citadel, 
by the bare admission of their ofiicer with a few men into it, since they did not enter 
the citadel as taking pos.session of it for theinselvcs, but to guard it for tbe usurpers 
against king Hieru. 

As to the conduct of the Romans in protecting the Marnertines who had been 
guilty of the same crimes for which the senate had punished tlio Campanian legion, 
it must undoubtedly at first, as Polybius observes, have a strange appearance; but 
certainly when, by sparing the most notorious olTenders, a national good is lo be ob- 
* tained, much gi cater than could accrue from punishing such ofleuders, there i.s no 
doubt hut the arm of vengeance may wisely aud lawfully be stayed. And ibis appears 
plainly to have been the motive on which the Romaus acted in the ease now before 
us, even according to Polybius’s relation of the matter. 
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The answer* from king Hiero was, that the Mamertines, 
for their cruelty and wickedness in getting the posses- 
sion of Messina, and for divers other barbarities com- - ‘ '* i ' 
mitted in Sicily, were most justly besieged ; and that it .Twii. 
did not become the Romans, so famed for their justice 
and faithfulness, to protect such bloody villains, who niod. 
had contemptuously broken all the ties of faith and Etiog! 
truth among men: that if the Romans began a war in 
defence of such wicked invaders, it would be evident to 
all the world, that succour to the distressed was but a 
pretence to cloak their covetousness, when in truth their 
aim was to gain Sicily. 

The consul finding his negotiation fruitless, and that 
he was under a necessity of fighting, took at length theiiii. 
bold resolution to sally out into the field, and make the 
enemies know, that his coming to Messina was to drive 
them from the town, and not to be by them besieged 
within it. 

In executing this determination it was very advan- 
tageous for him, that the confederate armies lay en- 
camped in such a manner, as not to be well able to assist 
one another in distress. Appius sallied out first against 
Hiero, and drawing up the legions in order, presented 
him battle. This brave prince (says a learned writer, sir w. 
well skilled in military affairs) must certainly have 
wanted good advice on the present occasion ; otherwise 
he would not have hazarded all his power against an 
enemy, of whom he had made no trial, when it had 
been easy for him, and as much as was requisite, to de- 
fend his own camp. With great readiness and gallantry 
he accepted the challenge, and met the enemy; but 
after a long and bloody conflict, the Syracusians were 
defeated, and driven to save themselves within their in- 
trenchments. The Romans returned triumphantly with 
the spoils of the dead into Messina. 

% Aooonling to Diodorus Siculus, the cousul’s embassy was seat from Kliegiuiii 
before lie passed the straits. 
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ROM* E disaster, learned a point of wisdont 

««■ very useful both to him and his kingdom during the re- 
mainder of his life. Had Messina been taken by the 
Carthaginians, Syracuse itself must have sought help 
from Rome against those friends whom it now so dili- 
gently assisted. Hiero had (in respect of those two 
mighty states) but a small stock, which it behoved him 
to manage frugally ; such another loss would have al- 
Poiyb. most ruined him. He therefore quietly broke up his 
*’■ li. camp in the night, and retired home ; intending to leave 
those to try the fortune of the war, who had hopes to 
be gainers by the event of it.** 

C.1*. Appius, receiving intelligence of the king’s retreat, 
and finding the courage of his men greatly raised by 
their success in the late action, resolved to attack the 
Carthaginians without loss of time. Having caused the 
soldiers to take their repast at a very early hour, he 
sallied out by break of day, surprised the enemy, and 
routed them with great slaughter ; those who escaped 
flying for refuge to the neighbouring towns. The Ro- 
mans, after this action, made inroads upon the country 
as far as to the territory of the Syracusians, and at length 
sat down before Syracuse. It does not appear, however, 
that the consul made any progress in the siege : remit- 
ting the conduct of this enterprise to his successors, he 
returned to Rome.* . 

^ Diod. Siculus ivrites, that when the consul landed at Messina, Hiero, suspecting 
that the Carthaginians had made waj for him, fled himself to Syracuse. 

Floros says, that Hiero confessed be was conquered before he saw the enemy. 

Zortlras, b. 8. makes Appius to land with his forces, not at Messina, but some 
place near it, and to attack the Syracusians before he entered that town. 

^ According to Eutropius, b. 2. and Silius Italicus, b. 6. Appius Claudius had a 
triumph f ir his TictorieS; but the Capitolioe marbles say nothing of it. 

He acquired his surname of Caudez, if we may believe Seneca, (de J)rev. Vit.) 
from his liaving transported tho Homan army from Italy to Sicily in small boats, 
which the ancients called caudicet, 

Mr. Yertol, perhaps on no other authority, says, that tliis genera) wasjlbe first who, 
by the means of some rafts, transported troops into Sicily, which got him the sur- 
name of Caudez, as having fonnd the art of fastening planks together, so as to make 
transports of them. 

Chevalier Folard rallies the abbot on this passage of his history, and wants to 
know his voncher. Doubtless the chevalier has good reason to dispute the fact. It 
would have been madness for the oonsnl to liave attempted to waft an army across 
those straits on such transports; neither had he any ocoasion to have recourse to that 
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II. The Romans being animated by the victcu^s vtwai 
of Appius to pursue the war with more than ordinary 
vigour, it was decreed, that the consuls for the new 
year, Manias Valerius and Manias Otacilius, should c^»i. 
both go into Sicily, and should take with them four le- 
gions, each consisting of 4000 foot and 300 horse, 

Upon the arrival of these forces in Sicily, most of the'’*®' 
towns* and castles, that had submitted to the Carthagi- 
nians and Syracusians, gave themselves up to the Ro- (p- ers.) 
mans ; insomuch, that the king of Syracuse found it high numb»"i» 
time for him to endeavour after a peace with an enemy 
so formidable, and that came now to besiege him in his 
capital. lie perceived, says Polybius, that the designs 
and hopes of the Romans were better founded than 
those of the Carthaginians, and in eonclusion therefore 
sent ambassadors to the consuls to treat of peace and an 
alliance with Rome. Valerius and Otacilius readily em- 
braced the overture, and the more readily, on account of 
the difficulties they were under with regard to their con- 
voys. The Roman troops had the last year been driven 
to great straits, and there was good reason to apprehend 
lest the Carthaginians, who were masters of the sea, 
should be able totally to debar them of all supplies of 

dangreroua expedient, all the ships in the ports of Ilalj being at his disposal; and 
Folybias expressly tells us, that Appias embarked bis men on vessels of fifty oars, 
and on triremes borrowed of the Tareiitines, Iberians, &c. This relation of Polybius 
is desisivo also against Seneoa. 

The chevalier will have it, that Appian’s soriiame of Caudex was on account of u 
dnll, stupid air, the word codex signitying a blockhead. 

Father Catron, in the large Roman history, speaking of Appins's snrnaine, keeps 
clear of Mr. Vertot’s rafts and Seneca’s little boats; but then he wants a reason for 
Claudius’s surname of Caudex* He says, that when Appius undertook to ot%88 clio 
straits with his fleet, be went himself on board a sorry gaUey, hastily and clumsily 
btilt(*^ nue manvaise galere tomnltnairement conslruite et sans arl.”)^ This enterprise 
happily execoted, the Romans thought it so fine an exploit, that they gave tbecotisuf 
the surnaioe of Caudex, which word, adds the father, si^ified then on mauvais bat- 
teau fait de planches mal arrangdes et pr£cipilemenl r^iinies.” 

Bnt what reason in the world can be iinagiiied why Appias should make choice ef 
such a trans||art, wherein to convey bis own person te Sidly, when he might have 
ohosen the Ast triremes in the fleet; I cannot find that (he reverend father lias any 
authority for this fact* 

If Appias did really acquire the surname in question from the bad boUd and fashion 
of any vessel in which he crossed the straits, I shonld oonjeotnre it was from that 
fishev-boat (which might be a caudex^ wherein, as Aurelius Victor reports, be 
oourageoasly ventured over to MeBsioa, to learn the stata of things there before be 
transported his army thither. 
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Year of provisioTi. THc consuls nevertheless made the king 
purchase the alliance which he sought with 100 talents 
of silver. \ 

ids'll!. Diodorus Siculus reports, that Hannibal, the Cartha- 
‘•’‘p- ginian general, was by this time come with a fleet to 
Xiphonia (not far from Syracuse) to the assistance of 
the king, but that hearing of what was done, he in- 
stantly retired.'" 

Hiero, after this treaty, continued ever a firm and 
useful friend to the Romans; and being a prince who 
not only made the prosperity of his subjects his chief 
aim, but always pursued that aim by measures honest 
and noble, he enjoyed a long and happy reign, dear to 
his people, beloved of bis allies, and universally esteemed 
by all the Greek nations. 

Year of §.111. The treaty with the Syracusian king being ra- 
401- tified by an ordinance of the Roman people, it was "now 
JJ — ‘ thought advisable to abate of the number of troops in 
the service, and to send into Sicily, under the command 
rXb consuls (L. Posthumius Megellus and Q. 

b. 1 . Mamilius Vitulus), only two legions ; which, through 
Hiero s friendship, they trusted would live in plenty of 
all things necessary. 

As for the people of Carthage, when they .learned 
that Hiero of a friend was become an enemy, and when 
they considered that the Romans were now superior to 

^ We find by the Capitoline marbles, that a dictator was created this yesir at Rome 
to drive tho nail, probably on account of some prodigies, or to stop the plague : from 
the saif.e marbles we learn also, that Valerius at his return to Home was decreed a 
*$ De triumph, and that he oequired the surname of Mcssala } which Seneca $ and Macro- 

lliev. biusifitell UN was given him for the conquest of Messina (then called Masaana). It 

Vit. IS iigrci to reconcile this with Polybius’s account, unless wc suppose that the enemy 

t Saturn. possession of that place after the return of Appius Claudius into Italy. Tho 
' * Jesuits believe rather, that Valerius performed some notable exploit in the defence 
of Messina, while Otacilius was otherway s employed, and that this occasioned the 
distinotioD with which be was afterward honoured above his oolletfue. Pliny 
authorizes this conjecture, when he tells us, (b. So. c. 4.) that Valerias Brought with 
him from Sicily a picture represrnliiig the battle wherein he had vanquished Hiero 
and the Carthaginians before Messina. He fixed it up in the old palace of king 
Tullus Hostilius, where the senate used to assemble. 

The same author reports also, (b. 7. c. ult.) that Valerius brought with him from 
Sicily another novelty, a horizontal snu'dial, and that he placed it on a pedestal in 
the comitiutn near the rostra. 
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them in strength, they turned their thoughts to pro- Twrof 
vide a force that might be sufficient to preserve those 49». " 
acquisitions which they still possessed in the island. To ' 
this end they hired a great number of troops in Gaul Jmsui. 
and in Liguria, but principally in Spain; and, having re- 
solved to make Agrigentum* (a strong place, distant • caiw 
about eighteen furlongs from the sea, on the south gas, now 
coast of Sicily) the rendezvous of their armies, an^ their 
chief magazine, they transported the mercenaries to that 
city. 

The consuls Posthumius and Mamilius were nov/ ar- 
rived in Sicily with the legions, and having got intelli- 
gence of the designs of the Carthaginians, and of the 
preparations they were making in Agrigentum, came to 
a resolution to march directly w'ith their forces to- 
wards that place, and invest it. They pitched their 
camp about a mile from the town, and totally blocked 
it up. * 

It happening to be the time of harvest, the Roman 
soldiers, who fore.saw that the siege would be a long 
one, dispersed themselves abroad to forage; and this 
they did in so unguarded a manner, that it tempted the 
besieged one day to sally out upon them. The Car- 
thaginians not only fell upon the reapers in the fields, 
but made a furious attack upon the Roman advanced 
guards, not without hopes to force the very camp. And 
here (says Polybius) the Romans, as on many other occa- 
sions, owed their preservation to that discipline in which 
they excelled all nations; for being accustomed to see 
those punished with death who deserted their post, or 
fled in battle, they diligently rallied, bnd bravely sus- 
tained the shock of the enemy, though superior in num- 
ber. And though many of the Romans fell, the loss 
was much greater on the enemy’s side, who being at 
length surrounded when they had almost forced the 
Roman intrenchment, were with great slaughter driven 
back to their works. After this action the Romans be- • 
came more wary in their foraging, and the Carthaginians 
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forward to make sallies. The consuls, however, 
afcsBi. better to secure themselves, cut a deep trench be- 
— — tween the walls of the city and their camp, and another 
coQiuu on the side towards the country, to prevent any surprise 
that way ; which doable fortification also hindered the 
besieged from receiving any supplies whatsoever. iAt 
the same time provisions and all necessaries were brought 
to th^ besiegers by their Sicilian allies to Erbesus; and 
firom that town, which lay not far from their camp, their 
convoys passed without impediment. 

Diod. Affairs continued five months in this postiy’e, neither 
^iog. party gaining upon the other any considerable advan- 
pobb! tage, their engagements being for the most part only 
j«. in slight skirmishes. The besiegers received daily re- 
inforcements from the Sicilians, and in all amounted to 
above 100,000 men. In the mean time the city, being 
stuffed with a garrison of 50,000 soldiers, began ^o be 
much straitened for provisions: Hannibal, who com- 
manded there in chief, dispatched frequent advices to 
Carthage, representing the extremities to which they 
were reduced, and demanding speedy succour. The 
Carthaginians, therefore, embarking on board their fleet 
what soldiers and elephants they could readily muster, 
sent them into Sicily to Hanno, their other general in 
that country. Hanno, having assembled all his forces 
at Heraclea, *a marititpe town a little to the west of 
Agrigentum, marched directly to Erbesus, where he had 
a secret correspondence, and which was put into his 
han(j,s by treachery. By this loss the Romans not only 
were deprived* of their wonted supplies, but became 
themselves almost as closely besieged by Hanno, as 
Agrigentum was by their troops ; and they must un- 
avoidably have quitted their enterprise, if king Hiero 
had pot relieved them in their distress. He found 
meaiis to convey provisions to their camp, though not 
in great quantity, nor sufficient to prevent those dis- 
tempers among the soldiers, which are the usual con- 
sequences of scarcity. 
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ilanno, having intelligence of the bad condition of T*»»r 
the Roman army, that the soldiers were enfeebled by 
want, and their number diminished by diseases, believed — ■* 
he might now be able to cope with them. He marched 
with fifty elephants, and all the rest of his forces, from 
Heraclea (whither he had returned after the affair of Poiyb. 
Erbesus), sending his Nuinidian horse before, with c.' 19. 
orders to approach to the enemy’s camp, and endeavour 
to draw the Roman cavalry to a battle, in which they 
were to retreat till they joined ther main body. The 
Numidiai^ punctually performed their instrnctions. 

They marched up to the intrenchment of the enemy, 
and being attacked by the Roman horse, retired before 
them till they joined Hanno with the army, which al- 
most encompassing the Romans, slew many of them, 
and drove the rest back to their camp. After this ex- 
ploit, the Carthaginians made no other attempt for two . 
months, but lay strongly encamped on an eminence 
about ten furlongs from the Romans, waiting for some 
opportunity to fight with advantage. 

In the mean time, Agrigentum was reduced to the 
utmost extremity by famine. Hannibal gave notice to 
Hanno, as well by signals from the town as by frequent 
expresses, that the garrison were no longer able to sus- 
tain the wants they laboured under, and that many of 
the soldiers were compelled by hpnger to desert. This 
brought Hanno to resolve upon a decisive action, to 
which the Romans were no less disposed, on account of 
their inconvenient situation. The two armies therefore, 
drawing out, came to an engagement on ftie ground be- 
tween their camps. The success was ‘’long doubtful; 
but Hanno’s elephants b«ng at length disordered by his 
own vanguard, which the Romans had broken and put 
to flight, those unruly beasts threw his whole army into 
confusion. The Carthaginians suffered a great slaugh- 
ter; some few got into Heraclea; but the Romans took 
most of the elephants, and all the enemy’s baggage. 
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^u'me Harlnibal turned all his thoughts to make 

his escape from Agrigentum, which he despaired 'of 
J-I — holding any longer; and perceiving that the Romans 
after their victory, wearied with labour and grown se- 
cure by their good fortune, kept negligent watch, he 
rushed out of the place at midnight with all his foreign 
troops, and filling the Roman trenches with fagots, 
passed over their works unhurt and unpcrceived. The 
Romans saw not their error till the morning, when they 
contented themselves with a short pursuit, and presently 
returned to take possession of the town; ^hich they 
entered without resistance, unmercifully despoiling the 
inhabitants both of their riches and of their liberty. 


CHAP. in. 


Tiir Tot m 11 AND riFTii M \n'> of tut m An. 

In ilie consulship of L. Vsleiiub and T. Otaciliiis, Uoiiu hts out a R^et of 100 
<iuinqiiiremtb and twenty triremes, lu oidcr to di 2 >|>utL willi I Ik Catlhagiiiians the 
dominion of the &ca One of the consuls of the next jeii, C’o lu liiis Asina, falls 
into the enemy's hands, togf ther with scienteiriol his galhis, hut the other 
Duilius consul, C. Duilius, guns a memorable iictuiy over the Cailhaginian fleet, near 
MjIie, chiefly by iiuans of a neW'jnvtntrd engine for grappling and hoarding 
the enemy’s ships. 

roiyb Great joy there was at Rome on the news of the tak- 
c.m mg of Agrigentum, and every body’s courage and hopes 
were raised. They now thought it not enough- to have 
rescued Messina, and enriched themselves by the war ; 
they proposed nothing less than the entire expulsion of 
the Carthaginians out of Sicily; nay, and this was to 
Y«»r of be done the very next year by L. Valerius and T. Ota- 
’^^’‘cilius, their ndivly-elected consuls. However, they soon 
became sensible, that the task was too difficult to be ac- 
ooMui- complished in so short' a lime. For though a great 
‘•“p- number of the inland towns of Sicily had, after the re- 
duction of Agrigentum, readily submitted to the Ro- 
ipaits, who were evidently superior to their enemies by 
land ; yei many places situate on the coast had revolted 
from them, through fear of the Carthaginian strength 
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fleai And indeed this advantage on the side of Car- Twof 
thage, made the success of the war still doubtful ; which 
being well considered the Romans, as also that the 
coast of Italy lay exposed to the depredations of the 
Carthaginians, who made frequent descents upon it, 
whilst Africa felt none of the calamities of war, they at 
length resolved to apply themselves diligently to mari- 
time affairs, and even, at their first essay, to make pro- 
vision for such a fleet, as should be able to contend with 
the naval power of Carthage. 

Polybius, in speaking on this subject, cannot forbear 
to express his admiration of the magnanimity of the 
Romans, so void of fear in enterprises of the greatest 
hazard and moment ; and it is in truth an astonishing 
instance of the resolute bravery of this people, that be- 
ing hitherto extremely ignorant in all the arts relating 
to navigation, they should now at once determine upon 
a naval battle with the Carthaginians, who had held 
uncontested, from time immemorial, the dominion of 
the sea. 

The same author tells us, that the Romans were not 
at this time masters of one single galley,' no, not even of 
a bark; and were so little skilled in ship-building, that- 
if fortune had not favoured them, it would have been 
almost impossible for them to put their design in exe- 
cution. A Carthaginian galley, cruising on the coast of 
Italy, and venturing too near the shore, happened to be 
stranded ; the Romans seized her before the crew could 
get her off, and, by the model of this galley, their ^ rst 

I Doubtless Polybius goes too far, when be affirms that the Remans had no ships 
before the first Punic war, (he ancient treaties „ between Rome and Carthago, which 
he himself presents us with, evince the contrary : nay, it appears by the former part 
of this history, that they had ten ships of war at the time of the rapture with tho 
Tarentines. And as to what be says of the loss the Romans would have been at to 
bnild a fleet if they bad not seized a Carthaginian vessel which ehanced to be stranded, 
his meaning, to be consistent with himself, must be, either that without this accident 
they would have had no good model whereby to build any ship of war, or wonid 
have had no model at all of a quinquiremis. For he telfii oa, in the vo#y same part 
of his history, that some of the vesaels inVhioh they transportedUhelr troops the first 
time to Mesaina, were triremes (and these were ships *of w*) borrowed from their 
neighbours, the Tarentines, &o. 

VOL. n. . 2 H 
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aoM*E which consisted of 100 quinquiremes and twenty 
B cleo was built.'" 

~ — While these vessels were upon the stocks, the men 

couuu appointed to be the rowers were taught the use of the 
oar in the following manner : — Seats were raised on the 
sea-shore, in the same fashion and order as they were to 
be in the galleys, and the mariners being placed thereon, 
an officer, who stood in the midst of them, instructed 
them, by signs with his hand, how at once and ail to- 
gether to dip their oars, and in like manner to recover 
them out of the. water. They afterward spent some 
time in practising upon the water what they had been 
learning at land, adventuring first along the coast of 
Italy. 

ROME Befoi'e the finishing of this naval armament," the con- 
sular fasces were transferred to Cn. Cornelius Asina and 

B.C.2S9. 

C. Duilius. It fell to Cornelius to be the Roman ad- 

consai. miral. Leaving orders with the pilots to make the best 
of their way to the straits so soon as all the new vessels 
should be equipped, he with only seventeen of them re* 
paired to Messina, to give directions for the reception 
and security of the main fleet. He had not been long 
there, when, deceived by some false intelligence, he 
thought he had a fair occasion of surprising Lipara." 
Thither he went with his squadron, Snd drew up under 
the walls of the town. Hannibal, who commanded at 
sea for the Carthaginians, and was now at Panormus, 
having notice of this design, immediately dispatched 

Of the ancient ships of war, the most considerable were the naves longa (long 
ships or galleys), so named from their form, which was the most convenient to wield 
round or cut their way ; whereas the ships of burden were generally built rounder 
and more hollow, that they might be mf»re easy to load, and might hold the more 
goods. I'he most remarkable of the naves longa were the triremis, the quadriremis, 
and the quinquiremis, exceeding one another by one bank of oars, which banka were 
raised sloping one above another. Some indeed fancy a ditferent original of these 
names, as that in the triremes for example, either there were three banks one after 
the other on a level, or that three rowers tagged all together at one oar ; but this is 
not only to the aolhoritj of the classics, but to the figures of the triremes, 
iiUll3$pearing in aooient monuments. Rennet’s Antiq. part. 2. b. 4. o. 20. 

' A 'According to Floras, b. 2. and Orosius, b. 4. c. 7. the Romans were but sixty 
rdays in bnilding and eqnipping their fleet, reckoning from the time that the necesskry 
timber was prepared. 

** A town in a small island of the .name name, not far from Sicily, to the north. 
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away twenty galleys, under the command of one Boodes, 
a senator, who, arriving in the night, blocked up Cor- m. 
nelius in the harbour. As soon as day appeared, the 
Roman mariners, in their first fright, to save themselves, cratui- 
got with all diligence ashore. The consul, in this dis- 
tress, seeing no remedy, yielded himself prisoner ; and 
the Carthaginians possessing themselves of the seven- 
teen vessels, and the principal Roman officers, made 
the best of their way back to Hannibal. 

Such is Polybius’s account of this affair ; but, accord- 
ing to Livy’s Epitome, b. 17. Cornelius was made pri- 
soner by treachery, being decoyed from his ship by the 
pretence of a parley, to which the Carthaginian com- 
mander invited him in order to a peace. 

Not long after this adventure of Cornelius, Hannibal 
himself was very near falling into a like disaster by an 
equal indiscretion. For having received advice that the 
Roman fleet was at sea, and coasting along Italy, he 
would needs be himself a witness of the number and 
posture of the enemy ; and to that end went in search 
of them with only fifty of his galleys. The Romans 
happened to be nearer than he was aware of, and just as 
he doubled a promontory on the Italian coast, surprised 
him with their whole fleet in order of battle. In this 
encounter, he lost the greater part of his squadron, and 
escaped narrowly himself, when every body despaired of 
his safety. 

The Romans continued their course towards Messina, 
pursuant to the instructions they had formerly recoived 
from Cornelius, of whose defeat and captivity having. got 
advice, they immediately sent the news of it to Duilius 
(who then had the command of the land forces in the 
island), and while they waited the coming of the consul, 
they prepared for a new engagement with the enemy, 
whose fleet they heard was not &r off. And consider- 
ing that their own ships were heavy and slow, not hav- 
ing been built with great art, they turned their thoughts 

2 H 2 
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ROME contrive some new invention which might compen- 
* 9 ». sate for this disadvantage ; and then was devised that 
famous machine which they afterward called the corvus.* 
i^sui. The learned cannot agree concerning the exact form 
• The engine. Polybius’s description of it has not been 

crow, found sufficient to make it clearly understood- It ap- 
pears to have been a kind of drawbridge, so framed on 
the prow of the vessels, that being let fell upon an ene- 
my’s ship, it served both to grapple her and to render 
the boarding her more easy. 

Duilius, upon the first notice of what had happened to 
his colleague, remitting the conduct of the land army to 
his tribunes, hastened to the fleet, where hearing, on his 
roi,b. arrival, that the enemy were cruising on the coast near 
c.’as. Myl®, which was not far from Messina, he made the 
best of his way with all his galleys to encounter them. 
Their fleet consisted of 130 ships, and was commanded 
by the same Hannibal who had escaped with his army 
by night from Agrigentum. Ilis own vessel was a sep- 
tiremis, or galley of seven banks of oars, belonging for- 
merly to Pyrrhus king of Epirus. 

The Carthaginians greatly rejoiced when they descried 
the Romans, whom they held in such extreme contempt, 
that they advanced with their prows directly upon them, 
careless of any order of battle, and dreaming of nothing 
but certain victory. But when they drew near they be- 
came much astonished at the sight of the engines before- 
mentioned, having never seen the like before, and not 
being able to conjecture the design of them. However, 
they stayed not^ long in suspense, nor did the novelty of 
what they beheld lessen their presumption. The head- 
most of their vessels made a furious attack upon the 
Romans, who grappling with them by means of their 
engines, entered them at once, fighting upon deck hand 
tq hand with their enemies, as upon firm ground. And 
now neither the lightness of the Carthaginian galleys, 
nor the skill of their mariners, availed any thing; all was 
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carried by the advantage of weapon and superiority of 
valour, and both these were on the side of the Romans. <»»• 

B. C. 20Q, 

The Carthaginians lost in their first encounter thirty of 

their vessels, of which Hannibal’s galley was one, he mmui- 
himself escaping in a small boat, when he was by all 
given for lost. At length the rest of the fleet came up; 
but having perceived the terrible effect of the new en- 
gines in the defeat of their first squadron, they used all 
their endeavours to avoid them, nimbly rowing round 
the Roman galleys, to find an opportunity of attacking 
them with safety ; but when they observed, that which 
way soever they approached, those machines were tra- 
versed and opposed to them, they were at length com- 
pelled to yield the honour of the day to the Romans, re- 
tiring with the loss of fifty more of their ships. 

Hannibal, with the remainder of his fleet, stood away vai.Ma«. 
for Afric; but fearing lest crucifixion should be his fate, 
he sent before him one of his friends, a man well chosen 
for the commission, who, being introduced into the se- 
nate, “ Your admiral,'’ said he, “ desires to know your 
opinion, whether, in case the Romans appear at sea with 
a numerous fleet, he should give them battle?” “Doubt- 
less he ought to fight,” they all cried out unanimously. 

The messenger then added, “ He has*fought, and is 
vanquisned.” And thus Hannibal escaped the danger 
that hung over him ; for they were no longer free to 
condemn an action which they had already approved. 

As for Duilius, the courage of whose men was greatly roi,b. 
raised by their late surprising victory, he landedL his c.' S4. 
forces on the island, and marched to the relief of Se- 
gesta, which the enemy at that time closely besieged. 

He not only forced them to raise the siege of this place, 
but took from them Macella by assault. After these 
exploits, leaving the land army behind him, he returned 
to Rome, 4o receive the recompense due to his valour 
and conduct. A victory at sea so unexpected, so com- 
plete, and so important, made all former victories at land 
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BOMB * manner forgot. The conqueror, beside the 
493. usual honour of the triumph, which was decreed him, 

was sunered to assume a new one of his own invention. 

c^ui- During the rest of his life, whenever he had supped 
abroad in the city, he caused himself to be attended 
cic.ia home with flambeaux and music. Medals were struck 
Ftorol?’ by the Romans to perpetuate the* memory of his ex- 
ploit; and to the same end they erected in the Forum 
•Co. g rostral pillar of white marble.* This pillar was in the 

Jumua * , 

Rostrata last ccntury accidentally dug up out of the ground, in 
that part of Rome which was formerly the Roman Fo- 
rum. There are yet the figures of six rostra, or prows 
of Roman galleys, sticking to it, and a long but imperfect 
inscription on the pedestal. 


CHAP. IV. 


TflE SIXTHi SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH YEAIIS OF THE WAA. 

Four thouftand Saninites conspire with certain discontented slaves to plunder and 
burn Rome, but are seasonably discovered and punished. The Romans invade 
Corsica and Sardinia with success. A quarrel in Sicily between the Roman army 
and their Sicilian auxiliaries, gives the enemy some advantages in that island. 
Next year several towns there surrendered to one of the consuls; and the other 
surprises the enemy’s Heel in a port of Sardinia, and takes many of the ships; 

496. hereupon the Carthaginian sailors mutiny, and crucify their admiral. The Ro- 
mans are again conquerors in an engagement at sea near the Tyndaris. 


Ro*M E consuls fbr the following year were L. Cornelius 
B ^48 Aquilius Florus. While the former em- 

ployed himself on the^coast in getting the fleet ready for 

cousui- new enterprises, the latter was detained at Rome on oc- 
oraiuf, casion of a conspiracy then on foot to plunder and burn 
the, city. Four thousand Samnites being appointed, 
zo|. contrary to their inclination, to serve as rowers in the 
galleys, had united with 3000 discontented slaves in this 
design ; but a certain commander of auxiliaries, whom 
they had chosen to be their leader, and who seemed at 
first to go heartily into their measures, had no sooner 
learned their whole secret, than he discovered it to the 
senate, who took efiectual care to avert the mischief aqd 
publish the ofifenders. 
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Before this domestic disturbance was quite over, Cor- vt«r of 
nelius weighed anchor and put to sea. Ambitious 

signalizing himself by some exploit yet unattempted, he 

made a descent first upon Corsica and then upon Sardi- ^«t. 
nia, and in a short time made considerable progress in 
the conquest of those islands, the possession of which 
was of great importance to the Romans, who now as- 
pired to the empire of the seas. 

Aquilius went late into Sicily. The affairs of the 
Romans had suffered much in that island since the de- 
parture of Duilius. For a dispute had arisen between 
the Roman and Sicilian troops about the post of honour; poiyb. 
which dispute was carried so far as to produce a separa- ciei. 
tion. Hamilcar (the Carthaginian general by land) who 
was then at Panormus, having intelligence of this divi- 
sion, surprised the Sicilians as they were about to en- 
camp between Paropus and Thermas, and slew 4000 of 
them. He had also taken £nna and Camarina, and had 
fortified Drepanum. 

Aquilius stayed in the island all the winter in quality 
of proconsul, and by his able conduct brought affairs 
into a better posture. nn 

In the mean time his colleague held the comitia for vearot 

y, , ROM E 

the new elections, where A. Atilius Calatinus and C. Sul- ^ 

picius Paterculus were chosen consuls. The command 

of the land army fell to the farmer, the fleet to the 
latter. Soon after the arrival of Calantiusr in Sicily, 
Misistratum, which the proconsul, Aquilius, had re- 
duced to the last extremity, surrendered to him. J^'rom 
thence he marched towards Camarina; but in his way, 
not taking sufficient precaution, he brought his army 
into a valley, where he was shut in, and surrounded by 
the Carthaginians, under the command of Hamilcar. In 
this desperate situation, Calpurnius Flamma,** a legionary ’ 
tribune, undertook, with the consul’s consent, an action £p>«' 
of bravery much extdled by the historians. With 300 ii»y. 

1 He is called bj some writcr.s Cseditins, hy olbers Laberius. c. 6o. 
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J*" chosen men, he, to make a diversion, seized an emi- 
B cw where he knew the Carthaginians would soon 

attack him, and from whence he could have little hope 

en,ui- to escape. — He promised himself, that by this motion he 
should give the enemy so much employment, that they 
would not be able to obstruct the consul’s march. The 
stratagem succeeded. The Carthaginians, in their at- 
tempt to dislodge him, met with so obstinate a resist- 
ance, that they were forced to bring almost the whole 
body of their army to the charge } and in the mean time, 
the consul with his legions got safely through the pass 
with little opposition. Of the 300 Romans, Calpurnius 

was the only person that escaped : he was found miser- 
ably wounded, but still breathing, under a heap of dead 
■bodies, and his wounds being carefully dressed, he re- 
piiD. covered. A crown of era men was the reward of his 

b SS O • 

c‘ 6.‘ exploit. 

iMod.io Calatinus, after this escape, continued his march to- 
pTeie. wards Camarina, and, by the help of engines, sent him 
by king Hiero, made himself master of it. Enna be- 
trayed her garrison, and opened her gates to him. He 
too^ Sittanum by assault ; and then many other towns 
surrendered without standing a siege, and, among the 
rest, Erbesus, in the country of the Agrigentines. 
Flushed with this success, he undertook the siege of 
Lipara, expecting for the future to meet with no resist- 
ance wherjpver he appeared,* but Hamilcar having got 
notice of his design, had stolen with some troops into 
the place; and when the Romans, who saw none but citi- 
zens upon the ramparts, confidently began to scale the 
walls, they were On a sudden surprised by a sally of the 
Carthaginians, and shamefully repulsed with consider- 
able loss. And thus Calatinus finished his campaign, 
which, by the mixture of good and bad success, gained 
him but Jittle honour. 

zon. As for the other consul, Sulpicius, he had conducted 
the41eet like an able commander. He had not only 
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assisted his colleague in the reduction of the maritime Year of 
towns of Sicily, but had much advanced the conquest of ■*»*• 
Sardinia and Corsica. However, this did not satisfy his — ^ — ’ 
passion for glory ; he burnt with a desire of distinguish- ™.‘sui. 
ing himself by a naval victory ; and because no Cartha- 
ginian fleet appeared at sea, he spread a report that he 
intended to go and burn the ships of the African repub- 
lic in their harbours. This news alarmed the Cartha- 
ginians, and they trusted Hannibal once more with the 
command of a considerable fleet. He found Sulpicius 
with his not far from the coast of Africa. But when 
both sides were preparing for an engagement, a storm 
separated them, and drove the ships of both fleets into 
the ports of Sardinia. After this, Sulpicius surprised roi>b. 
the Carthaginian admiral in a harbour of that island, and 
took many of his galleys ; which misfortune begetting 
a mutiny in the remainder of his fleet, the mariners 
seized on his person, and crucified him. 

The year following, when C.AtiliusReguIus and Cn. 
Cornelius Blasio were consuls, the former, being with «o. 
the fleet at Tyndaris, descried the Carthaginian fleet 
standing along the coast in a confused and careless 
manner, whereupon he hastened with a squadron of ten 
galleys to give them chase, directing at the same time 
the rest of the ships to follow him. The Carthaginians, 
observing that the detached squadron was advanced a 
good distance from the enemy’s main fleet, tacked about 
on a sudden, and surrounding the ten ships, quickly 
sunk them all, except the admiral’s galley, which escaped 
only by her lightness and the force of her gars. But the roi,b. 
rest of the Roman fleet coming up soon after in order of 
battle, amply revenged this disgrace; for the Cartha- 
ginians were forced to fly to the island of Lipara, with 
the loss of eighteen of their vessels, of which eight were 
sunk and the other ten taken. 

Little was performed this year by land, the armies 
engaging in no action of imix)rtance, and the contend- 
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HOME powers being chiefly solicitous about the increase of 
B their naval strength, which, for good reason, as we shall 

presently see, was by each side deemed to be more than 

cratui. ever its principal aflair. 

ship. 


CHAP. V. 


TIIK NINlll YEAR OF THE WAR. 

497«To oblige Carthage to recall her armies from Sicily, Home ubdertakes to transfer the 
war into Africa. In this view, both the consuls arc sent out with a fleet of 330 
ships of war, and an army of near 140,000 men. They gain a complete victory 
over the enemy's fleet near Ecnoinos, and afterward land in Africa. One of the 
cuiisnls returns to Italy with the greater part of the fleet and the ariny, leaving 
Regulus* I, is colleague Rcgulus to pursue the war. — The Roman general, after taking several 
towns, routs the land forces of the Carthaginians near Adis, and then oilers peace 
to the republic, but upon conditions that are rejected with indignation. 

poijb. fpjjg struggle between the rival republics for the domi- 
*■ nion of Sicily had now lasted eight years, and Carthage 
had already lost the greater part of her acquisitions in 
that island, when the Romans, to make her relinquish 
the rest, undertook to transfer the war into Africa. — 
They imagined, that they should hereby reduce the Car- 
thaginians to the necessity of calling home all their 
forces for the defence of their own country. The naval 
preparations of the Romans the last year had been wholly ' 
in view to the execution of this design ; and the fleet 
which they now put to sea, under the command of their 
ROME consuls, Marcus Atilius Regulus* and L. Manlius, 

B ^s» suitable to the importance of the enterprise; for it 

consisted of no less than 330 ships of war. 

coMui- ' X)n the other hand, the Carthaginians, who well knew 
•Tie. how easy it was for an enemy, who had once got footing 
cond in their country, to subdue the inhabitants on the coast, 
and to march even to the walls of Carthage, had deter- 
mined to exert their utmost strength in opposing the 
intended descent. Fully bent upon a se# engagement, 
they had equipped a fleet that was still more numerous 
than that of the Romans. They arrived at Lilybeeum 
with 350 galleys. From this place they went afterward 
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to Heradea Minoa, where they stayed at anchor^ waiting 
the motions of the enemy. 

The Roman fleet had touched at Messina, and had — 
thence steered its course along the coast of Sicily that c^i. 
lay to the right, and having doubled the promontory of 
Pachinum, was come to Ecnomus, where their land forces 
then were. From these the consuls selected the ablest 
of the soldiers for the present service, providing all things 
necessary either for a battle with the enemy by sea, if it 
should be offered, or to make an irruption into Africa, 
if their voyage thither should not be obstructed. Each 
galley in the Roman fleet had 300 rowers and 1 20 sol- 
diers, so that the whole army amounted to near 140,000 
men. As the Carthaginians exceeded their enemies in 
number of ships, so wastheirarmy proport ionably greater, 
consisting of above 150,000 mariners and soldiers.— 

And now, says Polybius, who could behold, or but 
barely hear of, such fleets and armies, and of the hazard 
to which these contending states were exposed, without 
being astonished at the mightiness of their power, and 
without taking part in the danger with which they 
threatened each other ? * 

Ecnomus was not far from Heradea; the two parties 
were obstinately determined, the one to invade, the other 
to defend; it was easy therefore to foresee they would 
soon come to a battle. < 

The Romans, considering the advantage which the 
Carthaginians had over them in the lightness and ready 
working of their galleys, took especial care to draw up 
their fleet, that it should be difficult to break its order. 

T^ey divided their ships into four squadrons, to three 
of which they gave the names of the first, the second, 
and the thir^fleet ; and these, in three lines, composed 
the form of» wedge or triangle, pointing towards the 
enemy. 

The first fleet to the right, and the second to the lefl: 
(keeping the prows of their vessels turned outwards). 
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'T««rof made the sides of the triangle ; and at the head of these 
401 . two lines, that is, at the point where they mqt, were the 
consuls Regulus and Manlius, in two galleys abreast of 
each other. The third fleet made the base of the tri- 
angle, and towed the vessels of burden, which carried* the 
horses and baggage. 

In the rear of all was the fourth division, which they 
called the triarians, a term taken from the land forces. 
This squadron was drawn up in a line parallel to the base 
pf the triangle, but was stretched so far in length, that 
its two extremities extended a good way beyond those 
of the base. 

The several divisions of the Roman fleet being thus 
disposed, the whole, says Polybiins, was fit foraction, and 
very difficult to be broken. 

I’oijb. The Carthaginian fleet was commanded by Hanno, 
«-*f. who had succeeded so ill during the siege of Agrigen - 
turn, and by Hamilcar, who had fought near Tyndaris. 
These admirals, observing how the RIJmgn galleys were 
drawn up, and rightly conjecturing the intention of such 
a disposition, turned their thoughts to disappoint it, by 
the order in whicjjj they should dispose their own vessels, 
and by stratagem. — Having divided their whole fleet into 
four squadrons, they drew three of them up in one long 
line frontways, their prows pointing directly on the 
enemy. Hanno was with the squadron which formed 
the right of this line, and which stretched a great way 
out into the sea. He had with him all the best rowing 
Rileys, such as were proper to attack and retreat, and 
could row round the Romans at pleasure. Hamilcar 
was with the squadron in the left of the line. The 
third squadron, which made the centre, was designedly 
drawn up very thin, that the Romans might be tempted 
to begin the attack there, in which case ftis squadron 
had orders to retreat, thereby to engage the Roman 
galleys, which made the two sides of their triangle, in a 
pursuit, which would separate them from the base. 
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The fourth division of the Carthaginian fleet, in form ^**JJ*^* 
of a tcnail, kept close under the shore which lay to the 
left of their long line of battle. — 

The stratagem above mentioned, and which Polybius 
imputes to Hamilcar, succeeded. The Romans began 
their attack on the Carthaginians in the middle of their 
line. The galleys that were attacked, pretended to fly 
through fear, and the assailants, that is to say, the first 
and second fleets of the Romans, pursuing them warmly, 
disjoined themselves from their third fleet (which towed 
the baggage), and from the triarians in the rear of all. 

When the Carthaginians judged that the first and 
second fleets of the Romans were sufficiently distanced 
from the rest, the signal was given from Hamilcar’s 
galley; whereupon those that were chased by the Ro- 
mans immediately tacked, and made head against the 
pursuers, Hamilcar with his squadron charging them at 
the same time. And now the battle grew warm ; for 
though the Ca^aginians had the advantage in the 
lightness and ready working of their vessels, yet the 
Romans lost not their assurance of success in the end : 
they found themselves better men when they came to the 
sword’s point, and they had great trust in their engines, 
with which they grappled and boarded the enemy ; be- 
sides, the soldiers were animated by the presence of their 
generals, in whose eye they fought, and who themselves 
engaged in equal hazard with the rest. 

During this conflict, Hanno, who commanded the 
squadron which had formed the right of the Carthagi- «.' ««. 
nian line, bearing down upon the Roman triarians, 
attacked them vigorously, and succeeded so well, as to 
reduce them to very great extremities. 

At the same time the fourth squadron of the Cartha- 
ginians, whidK in form of a tenail had been posted close 
under the shore, ranged themselves into a front, and 
advanced against that .squadron of the Romans which 
they called their third fleet, and which had made the 
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'ROME ^ ^ 

497. to cast off the vessels they had in tow, which having 
done, they received the Carthaginians, and fought them 
Jmiui- with great bravery. So that now might be seen three 
naval battles at one and the same instant. 

The fortune of the day was for some time doubtful, 
and would at length have infallibly declared for the Car- 
thaginians, if Harailcar’s courage had been equal to his 
skill in stratagem, and if, with his two squadrons of the 
left and the centre, he had only maintained the fight 
against the first and second fleets of the Romans, so 
as to hinder them from going to the assistance of their 
other fleets ; but he, after some loss, shamefully fled out 
of the battle. — And now, while Manlius employed him- 
self in towing away such ships as had been taken, Re- 
gulus, who perceived the great danger the triarians were 
in from Hanno’s attack, advanced with all diligence to 
their relief, taking with him those ships of his colleague’s 
squadron, which had not suffered anything in the en- 
gagementwith Hamilcar. Thetriarianshereupon, though 
now almost quite vanquished, recovered heart, and re- 
newed the battle with alacrity. Hanno, seeing himself 
thus assaulted contrary to all expectation, both in front 
and .'ear, betook himself to his oars, and made off to 
sea, yielding the day to the Romans. " 

About the same time, Manlius coming up, and joining 
Regulus, they both hastened to the succour of their 
third fleet, which had been forced under the shore by 
the fourth squadron of the enemy, and was in a manner 
besieged there. This third fleet would have been in 
great danger of destruction, before the consuls could 
have come to its rescue, if the Carthaginians had had 
the courage to push their advantage; hut their dread of 
being grappled by the corvi, and of coming to a close 
fight with the Romans, was so great, that they con- 
tented themselves with driving their enemies against the' 
shore, and there keeping them beset.- And now they 
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were themselves entirely surrounded by the Romans, 
who took fifty of their ships with all their equipage. 
Such was the event of this last combat in particular. 
The Romans, every where victors, took in all sixty-four 
of the Carthaginian galleys, and sunk thirty. Of their 
own fleet they lost but twenty-four galleys, and these 
perished against the shore, not one was taken. 

The consuls, after this victory, returned into the ports 
of Sicily to take in provisions and fresh troops, and pre- 
pare anew for a descent upon Africa. 

Whilst they were thus employed, Hanno made no 
scruple to go in person to amuse them by conferences 
about peace, which Hamilcar had refused to do, for fear 
he should be treated as the Carthaginians had treated 
Cornelius Asina five years before. Hanno's confidence 
was founded upon a different judgment of the temper 
of the Romans ; and experience on the present occasion 
shewed that he judged rightly. For when a certain le- 
gionary tribune c?Sed out, “ That he ought to be de- 
tained prisoner, by way of reprisal, for the treachery 
practised towards Cornelius,” both the consuls imme- 
diately ordered him silence ; and then turning to Hanno, 
“ The faith of Rome secures thee from that fear.” The 
Carthaginian was dismissed in safety, but his proposals 
were rejected, and the consuls pursued their enterprise. 

The Romans had a fortunate voyage, and landed in 
the neighbourhood of Clypea, near the promontory of 
Mercury. Having made themselves masters of that 
town, they would not advance any farther till they had 
received fresh instructions from Rome: .for such was 
the dependance of the consols upon the senate at this 
time, that they did little more than execute the orders 
of the fathers ; most of whom being experienced soldiers, 
and having commanded armies, were very capable of 
directing the conduct of their generals. The consuls 
however did not continue in a perfect inaction ; they 
fortified Clypea after the Roman manner, and detached 
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Rom’s to ravage the rich territory all around, and plun- 

49r- der the fine houses of the Carthaednian nobles. These 

detachments, meeting no opposition, brought away an 

cmJui. immense booty, besides 20,000 prisoners, who were 
made slaves. 

When the consuls’ messenger came back from Rome, 
he brought orders for Manlius to return to Italy with 
the fleet, and for Regulus to continue in Africa with a 
sufficient number of troops to carry on the war. The 
people of Rome depended greatly on the courage and 
abilities of Regulus, and the city was in universal joy 
upon the publishing of this regulation. But when the 
news of it came to Regulus, he was much afflicted. His 
^*6 J'o'’ pj'etext was, the bad condition of his little farm of seven 
acres of land. He represented to the senate, that upon 
the death of the husbandman, to whom he had com- 
mitted the care of his farm, the management of it had 
fallen to a day-labourer, who had since stolen his in- 
struments of husbandry, and carried off all his stock; 
so that his presence was necessary at home to provide 
for the subsistence of his wife and children. Upon this 
the senate gave orders that his losses should be repaired, 
his farm taken care of, and his family maintained at the 
public expense ; but he himself was directed to stay in 
Africa. Manlius leaving behind him forty ships, 15,000 
foot, and 500 horse,, returned to Italy with the rest of 
the army, and with all the prisoners which had been 
taken upon tbe continent of Africa. 

'Regulus made incursions into the country, and 
pushed on hig conquests with prodigious rapidity All 

Flor.b.S. q Regulas, in Ibe prog;resi» of liiti conquests, encamping on tbe banks of tbe 
Zon. b. 8. Bagrada, a river that discharged itself into the sea, not far from Carthage, is said by 
inan^ nntliors to have met there with a monstrous serpent, of 120 feet long, wliicli 
Val. Max. maoh infe.<ited his army, seizing liis men, and swallowing them whole when they went 
b* to draw water. Tbe skin of this animal was so tough, and Us scales so thick, as to 

A. Cell, impenetrable by the Roman weapons, in.somnch that they were forced to employ 
p,. . their battering engines, called ballisto’, to destroy it. And even when they had 
liD.b.8. stench of ils carcass infected the air and tbe water to such a degree, that 

the Romans were forced to decamp. Many other extraordinary things are related by 
the historians of this serpent, which was probably nothing more than an overgrown 
crocodile, a creature common in Africa, but to which the' Romans were at this Ibna 
strangers. Catrou* 
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the towns in . his way that, were unfortified, he took by 
assault, and those that were fortified, by siege ; and now 
at length he sat down before Adis, a city of great imr ^ — 

portance, and pressed the siege of it with vigour. 

Hitherto the Carthaginian? had brought no army into 
the field to oppose his progress. — Upon the first notice 
of their terrible defeat at sea, apprehending a sudden in- 
vasion from the Romans, they had dispatched away 
some troops to keep guard upon the coast ; but this 
care was over, as soon as they learned that the Romans 
w'ere landed. They proceeded therefore with all pos- 
sible application to reinforce their army with new levies, 
and make due provision both for strengthening the city, 
and securing the country. They named two generals roiyi>. 
to command their forces, Bostar, and Asdrubal the sone- w. 
of Hanno ; they afterward sent orders to Hamilcar, 
who was then at Heraclea, to return home with all ex- 
pedition. Hamilcar brought with him to Carthage 5000 
foot and 5tX) horse, and being there named third gene- 
ral of the republic, and having consulted with Asdrubal, 
it was determined no longer to endure that the Romans 
should make such spoil upon the country, and to hasten 
to the relief of Adis. They advanced with their army, 
and encamped upon an eminence, which, though it* 
overlooked the Roman camp, was a very incommodious 
situation ; for as their greatest ^strength lay in their 
horse and elephants, to abandon the plain country and 
post themselves in high and steep places, where neither 
elephants nor horse could be of any use to them, w%s in 
effect to point out to their enemies the method to de- 
stroy them. Regulus, who saw their mistake gave them 
no time to rectify it. At break of day he marched 
against the enemy, his troops ascending the hill on both 
sides. The mercenaries of the Carthaginians behaved 
themselves gallantly on this occasion, and repulsed the 
first legion of the Romans which charged them in front ; 
but.. being presently after attacked in the. rear by the 

VOL. IV. 'i I 
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got up the hill on the other side, they 
B could no longer maintain the fight. The whole army 
— ^ — disbanded itself, and in the utmost confusion fled out of 
couui- the camp. The elephants and the horse, which had 
been wholly useless during'^the action, gained the cham- 
paigne country and escaped. The Romans having pur- 
sued the foot for some space, returned and pillaged the 
camp ; after which they proceeded to make incursions 
as before, spoiling the country, and taking towns with- 
out opposition. Among others, they seized upon Tunes, 
and there they pitched their tent within the walls of it ; 
this being of all places the most commodious for dis- 
tressing Carthage itself, and the country about it. 

The Carthaginians, who had so unfortunately ma- 
naged their affairs both by sea and land, not so much 
through the cowardice of their armies, as the insuffi- 
ciency of their chiefs, began now to despair. For over 
poijb. and above the calamities that have been related, the Nu- 
c.s\. midians, their implacable enemies, taking advantage of 
the present troubles, had entered their provinces with 
fire and sword, and compelled the inhabitants to fly for 
refuge to the capital, whither they brought both fear and 
famine, a mighty multitude of all sorts flocking at once 
'thither. 

It is not surprising therefore if, in such extremity, the 
Carthaginians were oveijoyed to receive a message from 
the Roman general, exhorting them to think of an ac- 
commodation. What moved Regulus to make this step 
was»the apprehension lest a successor, who was expected 
from Rome, shpuld deprive him of the glory of putting 
an end to the war. The senate of Carthage with great 
readiness dispatched away some of their principal citi*’ 
zens to confer with him : but these were so &r from 
yielding to his proposals, that they could not with pa- 
tience even hear them mentioned. For R^ulos^ivouid 
have had them esteem it as a singular grace and benefit, 
that he granted them peace upon any terms whatsoever ; 
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and those he demanded were so infamous for the Cartha- v«Mror 
ginians, that in their imagination nothing worse could w- 
befal them, should they be entii<ely conquered. The — ■* 

deputies therefore returned to Carthage, not only vyith- c^ui. 
out having consented to any thing, but full of indigna- 
tion at the intolerable insolence of the Romans. — The 
senate likewise, when the report was made to them of 
what had passed at the conference, shewed so much 
courage and greatness of mind, that though they were 
almost at the brink of despair, they determined rather 
to 'abide any adversity, which their worst fortune could 
bring upon them, than stain the nobility of their name 
and actions by so shameful a treaty. 


CHAP. VI. 

Tlic senate of Carthage intrusts Xuutippas, a Lacedemonian, with the command of Xantip* 
their army. By his excellent conduct lie totally defeats the Romans in a pitohed pus. 
battle, uiid Lakes Kegulus prisoner. 

In the height of this distress, to which the victories and Poiyb. 
obdurate pride of Regulus had reduced the Carthagi- c! s«. 
nians, there fortunately arrived at Carthage a body of 
recruits which they had hired in Greece. .Among these 
was a certain Lacedemonian named Xantippus, an of- 
ficer well skilled in military affairs according to the 
Spartan discipline. This man having informed himself 
of the circumstances of the late overthrow, and of the 
number of horse and elephants which yet remained, 
concluded within himself, and freely said it amon^ his 
friends, that the Carthaginians had not bpen vanquished 
by the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own leaders. 

This discourse being spread among the people, came at 
length to the ears of the magistrates, who thereupon 
commmanded him to be brought b^rethe great council. 
Xantippus offered sudi strong reasons in support of 
what he had advanced, that it was impossible to resist 
the force of them. He shewed pliunly, that if, instead 

2 1 2 
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ROME o^®*icaniping upon the high grounds^ they would keep 
B^sss open champaigne country, they might not only: 

— banish all fear of the enemy, but even be assured of vic- 
couttU tory. The whole assembly, the generals not excepted, 
applauded what he said, and it was unanimously agreed to 
■place him at the head of their troops; the only example of 
the kind in all history, and a sure proof that the Cartha- 
ginians were in the utmost perplexity and consternation. 

The soldiers had already begun to conceive a favour- 
able opinion of this stranger, and to hope for some ad- 
vantage from him ; but when, after he had led them 
without the walls of the city, they saw in what manner 
he drew them up, and the new exercise he taught them 
according to his rules, displaying such a skill in the art 
of war as they had never seen in any of their former 
generals, they were quite transported with joy ; they 
pressed earnestly to be led against the enemy, being as- 
sured that they could not fail of success under the con- 
duct of Xantippus. The army in a few days began to 
march. It consisted of 12,000 foot, 4000 horse, and 
about 100 elephants. 

Poijb. The Romans were at first a little struck with the no- 
0.31. velty, to see their enemies boldly marching in the open 
fiat country, but having no doubt as to the event, they 
advanced with all expedition to meet them, 'and en- 
camped within about 4200 paces of them. Next day, 
the Carthaginians held a council of war, to determine 
how they should proceed, while the soldiers, assembling 
in great numbers, and proclaiming every where the name 
of Xantippus, demanded with much earnestness to be 
led against the enemy. The officers observing this for- 
wardness of the army to fight ; and being urged by the 
pressing instances of Xantippus not to let the ardour of 
the soldiers cool without action, directions were presenfiy 
given to prepare for battle, and the whole conduct of it 
was committed to the Spartan, who disposed his troops 
in the following, planner: , ; 
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He drew up all his elephants in one rank, and behind 
these, at a reasonable distance, he placed the Carthagi- . 
nian infantry in one phalanx. The foreigfn troops were ■ 
posted, one part of them in the same line with the pha- c^uu 
lanx, to the right of it; the other part, composed of’'"’’' 
light-armed soldiers, was placed in the intervals of the 
squadrons of horse, which made the_two wings of the 
army. 

On the part of the Romans, as the chief care of Re- 
gulus was to guard against the elephants, he to this end 
placed in front his velites, or light-armed soldiers, that 
these with their darts or other missive weapons might 
drive back those huge beasts upon the enemy, or at least 
hinder them from rushing with their usual violence 
upon the legions. It was also out of fear of the same 
animals, that he made his battalions deeper in file than 
he had been accustomed to do ; an excellent precaution, 
says Polybius, against the shock of the elephants ; but 
then, by narrowing his front, he left himself more ex- 
posed to be attacked in flank by the enemy’s cavalry, 
which greatly outnumbered his. 

It does not appear of what number of men Regulus’s 
army consisted ; but supposing him to have lost none of 
those which his colleague left him, they amounted but 
to 1 SjOOO^oot and 500 horse. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, and the signal 
being given by Xantippus, the first onset was made by 
the elephants, which met with so little resistance from 
the velites, that they presently broke into the Roman 
main body, making great destruction among the fore- 
most ranks of it. However, the rest of that body stood 
firm for some time, by reason of its depth. But the 
Carthaginian horse, having quickly driven those of Re- 
gulus out of the field, began now to charge his batta- 
lions both in flank and rear, which put them into great 
distress, for they were forced to face every way, and 
could neither pass forward, nor yet retire, and had much 
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HOME make good the ground on which they stood. 

. In the meanwhile such of the Romans as with great dif- 

nculty had made their way through the elephants, and 

roosai. had left them at their backs, met with the Carthaginian 
phalanx, which not having yet engaged, and being 
therefore quite fresh and in good array, obtained an easy 
victory over a body of men already in disorder, and 
wearied with wounds and labour. These being entirely 
cut off, and the phalanx advancing, there was no longer 
any resource for the Romans. Surrounded on all sides, 
the greater part of them were crushed to death by the 
enormous weight of the elephants, or slain in their ranks 
by the arrows of the horse. Some attempted to escape 
by flight, but being in an open country, they were easily 
overtaken by the cavalry, and cither cut oft" or made pri- 
soners. Five hundred, who followed Regulus, fell alive 
with him into the enemy’s hands.' 

Of the whole Roman army, there escaped only 2000 
men, who had been posted in the left point of their 
main body, and who, in the beginning of the action, to 
avoid the shock of the elephants, had wheeled round 
them, and charged the mercenaries that were to the 
m right of the enemy’s phalanx, putting them to flight, 
and pursuing them even to their intrenchments. These 
2000, as it were by miracle, got safely to Clyjjea, when 
the rest were all slain or taken. 

On the enemy’s side were killed but 800 men, of 
whom the greater part were of those mercenaries that 
had been attacked by 4he 2000 Romans. 

The Carthaginians, having spoiled the dead, marched 
back to their city, leading in triumph the Roman general 
and the 500 other prisoners. 

^ Chevalier Folard in of opinion, that the loss of ibis battle was wholly owing to 
the mistake of Regolos, in fiot leaving (as Seipio did afterward at the battle of 
Zaina) snflicient ^ces between the colonins of liis main body, for the elephants to 
4 >a 8 s freely tbrongb them. That if, by this precantion, the Roman infantry hkid 
>hannud the mischiefs, wliidi, for want of it, they sofTered from the elepliants, the^ 
wonid lihve bad nothing to fear from the Cartbagtiiiaii horse, which could have fnhde 
no impression on them (formed as they were)^ even after the Roman cavalry werjs 
driven out of the field. 
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Whoever, says Polybius, reflects seriously on this v..r<rf 
adventure, will gather from it excellent instruction for 
the conduct of human life. The misfortune of Regulus 
aflbrds us an admirable lesson of moderation, and^i. 
teaches us to be always on our guard against the incon- ^ 
stancy of fortune. We see him who but a few days be- 
fore was so elated by success, so haughty and inexorable, 
reduced at once to be the scorn of a people whom he 
had despised and insulted, and to stand in need of that 
clemency from his enemies, which he had with pitiless 
pride refused them in their misery. We learn wisdom, 
says our author, two ways ; by our own experience, and 
by the experience of others. The first is the more con- 
vincing, but the other is the easier and safer. And this 
is the great benefit we reap from the study of history. 
Without any peril to ourselves, we gather rules of eon- 
duct from a view of the miscarriages and misfortunes of 
other men. 

Polybius also observes, that the event which has been 
just related, confirms that saying of Euripides, “ That 
one wise head is of more value than a great many hands.” 

For it is manifest in the case now before us, that the 
counsel and abilities of one single person subdued the 
Roman legions that were esteemed invincible, restored a 
sinking and despairing commonwealth, and revived the 
courage of a spiritless army, jgrown stupid by their 
defeats. 

The Carthaginians, whose affairs had prospered to their c. 36. 
wish, expressed their joy by solemn thanksgivings to the 
gods, and by congratulations an<^^nutual good offices to 
one another. As for Xantippus, who had had so great 
share in restoring the commonwealth, he shortly after 
(an admirable example of judgment and wisdom) took 
his leave and departed from Carthage, well foreseeing that 
his services, too great for a reward, would draw upon him 
both envy and calumny, against which a native jierhaps 
might have been able to guard himself by the m<eans of 
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Y«arof relations and friends^ but which would in all probability 
407. bring ruin upon a stranger, who had nothing to support 
him but his merit. 

iwsui. Polybius tells us, that some authors give a different 
‘'*‘**' account of Xantippus’s departure, and promises to take 
notice of it in another place: but that part of his history 
DeBeiT beco transmitted to us. According to Appian, 

Pun.c.3. the Carthaginians, fearing lest the honour of the victory 
should be ascribed to the Lacedemonians, feigned a 
gratification of their general, made him magnificent pre- 
sents, and appointed a convoy of their own ships to con- 
duct him to Sparta, but with secret instructions to the 
commanders of the galleys to throw him and his Lace- 
demonians overboard, so soon as they could come into 
open sea. Such, says our author, was the end of Xan- 
tippus, and such the recompense he received for so noble 
an exploit. But surely this is a very senseless account, 
or the Carthaginians must have been a very senseless as 
well as ungrateful people, first to do public honour to the 
Spartan, as the known and undoubted author of the vic- 
tory, and then to imagine they could rob him of that 
glory, and conceal their obligation to him, by treache- 
rously throwing him into the sea. 
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CHAP. VIL 


FROM THE NINTH TO THE FOURTEENTH YEAR OP THE WAR. 

Rome dispatches her new consuls into Africa, with a great fleet, to bring off the re- 490. 
mains of Rcgulus’s array, which after the late battle bad taken refuge in Glypea. — 

The consuls gain a victory over the Carthaginian fleet, near the promontory of 
Mercury : they land at Clypea, and take the legionaries on board ; but in their 
passage home meet with so terrible a storm, that of above 400 vessels, only four- 
score escape destruction. The Romans fit out a new fleet, with which the sue- 
ceeding consuls pass into Sicily, and there reduce some towns. — Next year 150 
Roman ships perishing by tempest, the republic gives over all thoughts of naval 
enterprises, and resolves to depend entirely npon her land forces ; but those are 
so much afraid of the Carthaginian elephants, that for two years together they 
dare not face the enemy in battle, or even appear in the plain field. This terror 
among the legions, and the advantage which the enemy bad of being able, at 
pleasure, to supply their maritime towns with recruits and provisions, make the 
Roman senate resolve to try once more the fortune of Rome at sea. In the mean ^3* 
time, the Roman general in Sicily draws the Carthaginians into a snare, routs 
their whole army, and kills or takes all the elephants. 

The Romans, having received an account of the miser- 
able condition of their afiairs in Africa, applied them- ^ 

selves with all diligence to repair and equip their fleet, 

in order to rescue out of danger the 2000 soldiers, who, coi»ui- 
after the late battle, had escaped to Clypea. In the 
mean time the Carthaginians, to reduce those remains of 
Regulus’s army, laid siege to that place, and used their 
utmost efforts to carry it; but so brave and so obstinate 
was the resistance they met with, that they were forced 
at length to abandon the enterprise and retire. And 
now, hearing of the naval preparations of the Romans, 
for a new expedition to Africa, they fitted out in a short 
time about 200 galleys, and put to sea to watch the ar- 
rival of the enemy. 

Early in the summer, the new consuls, Fulvius and ®* 
j^milius, with a fleet of 350 sail, appeared off the pro- 
montory of Mercury, and there cable to an engagement — — 
with the Carthaginians, who, not being *able to sustain consul. 
the very first shock, were entirely defeated, and lost 1 14 
of their vessels. The Romans pursued their course, ar- 
rived at Clypea, took the garrison on board, and then 
steared back towards Sicily.’ 

■ There are two parts of the Roman conduct in this war, which Mr. Rolliii and 
Cliovalier Folard think very hard to be accounted for. 

1. Why did the Romans, after their victory at sea near Booomus, and the fortuoalo 
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ROME ® prosperous voyage, till they came near the 

B^-s* coast, in the territory of Camarina ; but then so 

terrible a tempest overtook them, as no words are able 

causal, to describe. Of above 400 vessels, only fourscore es- 
caped destruction ; the rest either foundered at sea, or 
• “c.aV.' were dashed to pieces against the rocks; so that the 
whole coast from Camarina to Cape Pachynum was co- 
vered with dead bodies and fragments of ships. History 
affords no example of a more deplorable shipwreck. 

descent made in Africa in consequence of that victory, leave so small a number of 
troops under Regains to carry on tlio war in that country? 

Mr. Rolliii says, it was a manifest renouncing of the advantages gained by sea; 
and the Chevalier declares, that it isenougli to distract a commentator, and wonders 
that Polybiu.s makes no remark on this strange proceeding. 

Again, 2. A’liy did the Romans, jnsL after this new victory at sea, near the const 
of Afrioa, entirely abandon that uonntry, instead of attemping to compicte the con- 
quest of it.^ Polybius relates this fact also without any remark upon it, to the great 
amazement of Chevalier Folard. 

Bnt as to both these dilhcultics, may it not be answered, that the only object of 
the Romans in this war, was the conquest of Sicily? To alarm Carthage, and induce 
her to withdraw her forces out of that island, aic the reasons assigned by Polybius 
for the descent made by the Romans on Africa. Bnt they were disappointed as to 
the elTect of this mcasric; for the Carthaginians judging, by the small army left with 
Regulus, that the enemy, in making their descent, had no farther view than to canse 
a diversion, did not recall their troops oat of Sicily ; but seeing, as Polybius says, 
•4^Uiat the war would go on slowly, named iwo generals, Bostar and Asdrubal, to com- 
mand the forces they bad at home: and when afterward llamilcar was sent for from 
Sicily to join those generals, he brought with him but 5500 men. 

It is plain, therefore, from the conduct of both the contending powers, that neither 
the lionians intended, nor the Carthaginians feared, any serious attempt upon Car- 
thage by Regulus, when he began the war in Africa. 

But why did not the Romans resolve to attempt Carthage after the victory at 
Kenomus? 1 answer: because from Ibeir knowledge of its great ftrengtb, and of the 
many resources its prodigious wealth famished, they judged the conquest of it ira* 
practicable at this time, and before Sicily was snbdued. And that they judged 
right, one may fairly conclude from Polybius's not reproving their policy, and from 
the difficulties they afterward met witli in that enterprise, even when masters of 
Sicily, and all the islands betwc^;ii Italy and Africa. 

But, after the total defeat of Regulns’s army by means of the elephants, the diffi* 
cuUy of snpceeding in an African war was become inCnitely great. We find, that 
the legions were possessed with such a dread of those animals, that for some years 
they dnrst not come to a pitched battle with the Carthaginians even in Sicily, wliere 
the Pomans bad many advantages which they must have wanted in Africa. 

In a word, Sicily was the present object of the Roman ambition, and the only 
reasonable object it oonld now have; and we shall see, by what follows, that they had 
need of all their forces for the redaction of this island : so that their leaving Africa 
after the victory at sea by Falvius and .Emilios, ought not perhaps tohave so greatly 
astonished the Chevalier Folard. 

If we may cr^h some authors, wo have a shorter way of getting rid of the Che- 
valier’s diffioulties, which is to deny the facts that gave occasion to them. Accord- 
ing to these writers, Regolns’s army was not so inconsiderable, ns from Polybius's 
account it seems to have been. Appian and Orosios ma]ko it 30,000 strung*; and 
Eutropius reckons 47f000 moo, of whom 30,000 were slain, and 15,000 taken pri- 
soners in the battle with Xantippus. 

And as to the Romans quilting Africa after the victory at sea by Ftrivimi and 
iEmilius, the last named author [Eutropjosj represents them not aa ipakiog this re- 
treat by choice, but as being constrained to it by famine. 
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And this calannity ivas owing not to fortune, but to the 
obstinacy of the consuls. For the pilots had often re- 
presented to them, that the season was come when it was 
no longer safe to navigate on that coast of Sidly which ^.i. 
looks towards Africa: but they being full of expectation, 
that the towns situate thereon, terrified by the late vic- 
tory, would readily submit to them on their first appear- 
ance, despised the admonition, to pursue an interest that 
was by no means worthy of the hazard. But such, as 
Polybius tells us, was the character of the Romans; im- 
petuous, presumptuous, and obstinate, they would carry 
every thing by mere violence; they would force all na- 
ture to their will; to them nothing was impossible which 
they could desire ; nay, it must of necessity come to 
pass, if they had once decreed that it should be done. 

And indeed, adds our author, in their enterprises by 
land, and where they had to do only with men and the 
works of men, this inflexible audaciousness of spirit for 
the most part (not always) carried them through eveiy 
obstacle to the end proposed; but in their naval expedi- 
tions, when they foolishly imagined that the winds and 
the seas must be complaisant to their wishes and pro- 
jects, they were sure to be chastised for their overween- 
ing presumption : and of this they had frequent expe- 
rience. 

The Romans, though extremejy afflicted, were not ^"J***- 
discouraged by the ruin of their fleet; they ordered a 
new one of 220 sail to be speedily built ; and, which is 
almost incredible, this powerful armament was com- 
pletely equipped in three months’ time. 

The consular fasces had been transferred to A. Ati- 
lius and Cn. Cornelius Asina (the same Cornelius who m 

' , B. U. 253. 

was formerly made prisoner at Lipara, and had lived 

some time in captivity). These commanders, having couai. 
passed the straits with the new fleet, and touched at 
Messina to take with them the eighty vessels which had 
escaped the late storm, shaped their course fw Cephale- p w. 
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YeiMrfdiuin, which was delivered to them by treachery; 
m thence they sailed to Drepanum, and began to besiege 
' it; but upon succours being brought thither by Carthalo, 
cM^i- the Carthaginian general (who had retaken Agrigentum, 
the walls of it), they drew off and sailed 
«”»• to Panormus,* which, according to Polybius, was then 
the capital city of the Carthaginians in Sicily. The 
consuls besieged this place, and having carried the 
outworks by assault, the besieged capitulated, and sur- 
rendered the town. The inhabitants of Selinus, Tyn- 
daris, and other places, did the like, having first driven 
out the Carthaginian garrisons. After these conquests 
the Romans, leaving a strong body of troops in Panor- 
mus, returned to Rome. 

ROME Early the next summer the succeeding consuls, Cn. 
B Sfifvilius and C. Sempronius, sailed over to Sicily with 

all their naval force, and from thence soon after stood 

fomoi. for the coast of Africa, where they made several de- 
rXb. scents, and brought away some booty, but performed no- 
thing of moment. Coming at length near the island of 
the Lotophagi (which was called Meninx), not far from 
the lesser Syrtis; and, being unacquainted with the 
coast, they ran upon some banks of sand and there stuck 
fast r the sea ebbing left them dry, and they were utterly 
at a loss what to do, apprehending the destruction of the 
whole fleet. But the flood returning some hours after, 
and they lightening the vessels by throwing their booty 
overboard, made a shift to get ofli Immediately they 
stood away for Sicily, as if they were flying before an 
enemy, and, having doubled the cape of Lilybaeum, ar- 
rived safely in 'the port of Panormus. But from thence 
steering their course homewards at a time unskilfully 
chosen, they lost 150 of their vessels by a storm that 
overtook them in the passage. 

So terrible a destruction of two fleets by tempest to- 
tally discouraged the Romans from all naval enterprises. 
No more than sixty vessels were to be equipped for the 
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future, and these were to be employed only to trans- 
port the troops with the baggage and ammunition «»• 
into Sicily. Their thirst for glory and empire was not — ’ 

abated, but they determined to rely wholly on their e^au 
land forces for the achievement of the conquest they 
had in view. This conquest however could not be 
effected by land armies alone, while the maritime towns 
in the possession of the Carthaginians were open to 
receive provisions and recruits by sea, as occasion 
should require. Nay, ever since the defeat of Regulus 
by pieans of the elephants, the Roman soldiers were 
afraid of coming to any engagement by land, where 
they should have to do with those huge and furious 
animals. 

The Carthaginians had dispatched Asdrubal with 140 
elephants to Lilybmum, and had strengthened the army 
which was there with troops drawn from other places; 
and they had sent after him 200 ships of war. Asdru- 
bal, after his arrival, having first applied himself dili- 
gently to discipline his soldiers and elephants, had boldly 
taken the field with a resolution to offer the enemy bat- 
tle. But though the armies were on several occasions 
encamped within five or six furlongs of each other, some- 
times in the territory of Selinus, sometimes about Lily- 
bseum, the Romans for the space of two years together, 
had not once the resolution to come to an engagement 
with the enemy; nor durst they descend into the open 
champaigne country. So that during the consulship of C. y. n. soi. 
Aurelius* and P. Servilius, and that of L. Csecilius Me- 
tellus and C. Furius, no progress was made in their af- 
fairs, except the taking of two towns, wHich they could 
besiege, still keeping themselves posted in high and in- 
accessible places. This terror among the legions made 
the senate of Rome at length change their measures^ 
and resolve to try their fortune once more, at sea. And . 

* In this consulate Tib. Corunoanius was chosen ponlifex maxirous, (he first in* 
sUnce of a plebeian raised to that high station. 
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Ynror accordingly, after the election of C. Atilips* and L. 
503 . ManliuBf to the consulate, they ordered the building of 
— l!!?. fifty new vessels, and that suitable levies should be made 
of men fit for that service. 

In the mean time Asdrubal having observed the dread 
that possessed the Roman army, whenever he presented 
them battle; and having intelligence that Furius was 
«ma. returned to Rome with'one half of the army, and that 
road Caecilius with the other was at Panormus, to protect his 
allies while they gathered in their harvest, he marched 
from Lilybmum, and came with all his forces to the bor- 
ders of the territory of Panormus, hoping to provoke 
Caecilius to fight. But the Roman, who well understood 
his own business, kept close within the town, and, pre- 
- tending fear, sufiered the Carthaginians to advance and 
pillage the country without opposition, till with all their 
elephants they had passed a river which ran within a mHc 
of the place. He then sent out some light-armed troops 
' to skirmish and draw the enemy farther on, supporting 
his first detachment by others, as occasion required, till 
by this management he had brought the whole Cartha- 
ginian army as near the town as he wished them to be. 
At a* proper distance from the walls he had caused a 
trench to be cut, which the elephants could by no means 
pass ; and he had given his dartmen orders, in ct.se those 
animals advanced against them, to retire by slow degrees 
till they came to that trench, into which they were then 
to leap down, and from thence to gall the elephants with 
their darts as much as the possibly could. He ordered 
the town’s people, at the same time, to furnish them- 
selves with great quantities of darts, and post themselves 
at the foot of the walls. Csscilius himself, with the main 
body of his forces, remained in readiness at a certain 
gate of the town, which was opposite to the left wing of 
the enemy. When the battle grew warm, the leaders of 
*the elephants, being desirous to have the chief honour 
of the victory, advanced in order upon the Romans, 
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whom, retiring before them, they pursued to the very 
brink of the trench nbove mentioned. There they were «»• 
at a stand, and the elephants being terribly galled with — 
the darts, both of those who leaped into the trench, and ^ui- 
of those who were on the other side of it, began pre- 
sently to grow unruly, and turning back furiously upon 
their own infantry, utterly disordered them. And now 
Cascilius, who saw his advantage, sallied out with all his 
troops, fresh and in good order, and charging the enemy 
in flank, easily put them to the rout. The Carthaginians 
suffered a great slaughter ; some of their elephants were 
killed, and the rest were all taken." 

The news of Caecilius’s exploit caused great rejoicings roy*” 
at Rome^not so much on account of the taking the 
elephants, though tliat was a very terrible blow to the 
enemy, as because, by the victory obtained against those 
formidable animals, the courage of the Roman soldiers 
was entirely restored, and they no longer feared to keep 
in the open country. It was resolved therefore diligently 
to pursue the design of sending the new consuls into 
Sicily with a naval force, and, by vigorous efforts, both 
by land and sea, to put an end, if possible, to this de- 
structive war. * 


CHAP. VIII. 

Carthage dinhearlencd by her losses sends ainbaafadors to Rome, and, together 
with them, the captive Regulus, to treat of a pence. Regains dissuade • the senate 
from hearkening to the overture, and even from con.senling to an exchange of pri- 
soners. In performance of his word given he returns to Carthage, and tbeie, 
soon after, dies. 

Appiaii. 

The defeat of Asdrubal' before Panormus threw the 
people of Carthage into discouragement; they began 
now to think seriously of peace; and believing that if 
Regulus, a man so much esteemed by his countrymen, >>. s. 

^ / • 1 1 *1 C»«-de 

engaged in the anair^ an accommodation might be easily oflic. 
ejected, they sent him to Rome with the ambassadors 

^ Caboilios, according to Pliny, b. 8. o, 6 , caosed the olopbaDls to be transported VhI. Max. 
to Italy, where they were baited to death in the Circus at Rome. h. l.c. i. 

* Toia general, according to Soneras, was ernoided for his iniacendoot. 
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Ko M E for this negotiation ; having first taken an oath 

B.c^. return to Carthage, in case there should neither 

be peace nor an exchange of prisoners. Whon, after 
his landing in Italy, he came to the gates of Rome, he 
A.G<u. would by no means enter the city, alleging, that he was 
no longer a Roman citizen, but a slave of a foreign 
vi")!'* P<5wer, and that he did not come to infringe the laws 
and customs of his native country, which forbade the 
*’■ ”■ senate to give audience to strangers within the walls ; 
nor, when his wife Marcia with her children ran to meet 
him, did he shew any signs of joy, but fixed his eyes upon 
the ground, as one ashamed of his servile condition, 
and unworthy of their caresses. So extraordinary a be- 
haviour raised the admiration both of the Romans and 
Carthaginians, and all were impatiently curious to know 
how he would conduct himself in the senate. The fa- 
thers being at length assembled without the walls, the 
ambassadors were admitted to an audience, and made 
their proposals; and then Regulus, whose turn it was 
to speak next, only added, “ Conscript fathers, being 
a slave to the Carthaginians, I come on the part of my 
masters to treat with you concerning a peace and an ex- 
chan^ of prisoners.” He said no more; and when he 
had uttered these few words, sought to withdraw and 
follow the ambassadors, who could not be present at the 
deliberations. In vain the consuls pressed him to stay, 
and give his opinion as a senator and consular person ; 

- he absolutely refused to take his place among the con- 
script fathers. However, he obeyed his African masters, 
who directed him to continue in the assembly. There 
he remained ifi a modest silence till the oldest senators 
had declared their opinions, and then he expressed him- 
self to the following effect : ‘‘Romans, I am sensible,' 
that the fatigues and expense of so difficult a war put 
your virtue to a severe trial ; but what great enterprise 
can ever be achieved without a steady fortitude? I am 
an eye-witness of the distress of Carthage. It is nothing 
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but the impossibility of maintaining the war that makes 
the Carthaginians solicit for a peace. You have lost one ^ 
battle (i^ was when I commanded), a misfortune which — — ‘ 
Metellus has repaired by a notable victory. Except two eeuvt- 
cities, Sicily is entirely yours : and your new fleet spreads 
a terror throughout the seas. You govern your allies 
in tranquillity, and they serve you with zeal. Carthage, 
drained of her wealth, can depend but little on the pro- 
vinces of her dominion. With how much ease did I 
bring them into a revolt ! Your armies are composed of 
soldiers of one and the same nation, united by mutual 
esteem and aflection : the troops of Carthage are chiefly 
made up of strangers, who have no tie to her but their 
pay, and whom the example of Xantippus will deter from 
engaging in her service. My opinion, therefore, is ab- 
solutely against a peace with our enemies; nor do I 
think it for your interest to make an exchange of pri- 
soners. Among the Carthaginian captives you have 
thirteen considerable officers, young, and capable of 
commanding one day the armies of the enemy. As for 
me, I grow old, and my misfortunes have made me use- 
less ; add to this, that the number of Carthaginian cap- 
tives of an inferior rank infinitely exceeds that of the 
Roman prisoners, so that the exchange must be to your 
disadvantage. And after all, what can you expect from 
soldiers who have been vanquished and reduced to 
slavery ? Will they serve the republic with the courage 
of men whose reputation is entire and untouched? No; 
they will rather be like timorous deer that have escaped 
out of the toils of the hunter, ever ready to fly at tbe 
approach of danger.” * 

This discourse filled the senators with admiration 
and compassion ; and though they approved his advice 
concerning the proposals made by the Carthaginians, 
yet they knew not how to consent to the ruin of a man, 
whose contempt of life made him the more worthy to 
be preserved. The pontifex maximus being consulted, 
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bomb having been extorted from hit», 

^ m he might without peijury continue at Rome. They 
— — pressed him therefore not to return to Afric; but Re- 
couui- gulus was ofiended with these solicitations. “What! 
have you then resolved to dishonour me ? I am too 
well acquainted with the inconstancy of the people’s fa* 
vour, to trust them with the care of my reputation. At 
my first return they are full of good-will, touched with 
a fresh remembrance of my misfortunes : this fit of joy 
once over, and I am no longer thought of. Nay, I 
doubt not but my stay here would be reproached me 
by those who have seemed the most afflicted for my 
absence. How often shall I be called slave! May not 
Rome herself disdain to own me for one of her citizens ? 
I am not ignorant, that death and the extremest tor- 
tures are preparing for me ; but what are these to the 
shame of an infamous action, and the wounds of a guilty 
mind ? Slave as I am to Carthage, I have still the spirit 
of a Roman ; I have sworn to return, it is ray duty to go; 
let the gods take care of the rest.” 

The senate, by the same decree which refused the 
Carthaginian ambassadors both peace and an exchange 
of prisoners, left Regulus at liberty to continue at Rome, 
or return to Carthage, as he should think fit. This 
was all that Marcia could obtain from the fathers by 
her tears and solicitations. Regulus, to free himself 
from all farther impdrtunity of his friends, assured them 
that, before his departure from Afric, the Carthaginians 
had given him a slow poison, and that he could not 
lofig survive the negotiation. As soon as it was ended, 
he quitted his native country, to go and r$^ome his 
chains at Carthage, with the same serenity as if he had 
been going to a country-seat for his recreation. 

Those authors who have celebrated the heroism of 
Regulus on this occasion, though they all concur in 
rqx>rting that he sufiered at his return into Africa some 
cruel death from the revenge of the Carthaginians, yet 
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are by no means agreed concerning the particular kind 
of torment he was made to undergo. 

The most current opinion is, that they cut off or 
sewed back his eyelids, and then bringing him out of 
a dark dungeon, exposed him to the sun at mid-day : 
that after this they shut him up in a kind of chest or 
press stuck full, on the inside, with iron spikes, and 
there left him to die in torment.^ 

f Altbongh this slorjr of the crael revenge which the Carthaginiens look of Re- 
golua after his retarn to Carthage be found in many of the best Roman authors, and 
although it be not expressly conlradieted by any ancient writer ; yet tbe reasons that 
are offered by some moderns against the truth of it may perhaps excuse our incre- 
dulity, should we look upon it as a mere fiction. 

PalmerinB, in a note upon Appian, offers two very weighty arguments for reject- 
ing the account as fabulous. 

1. The total silence of Folybins, concerning every thing that happened to Regulus 
after bis defeat and captivity. 

How can we account for that author’s silence upon matters of so interesting a 
nature, in his history of the first Punic war; a history which, in many parts of it, is 
written rather with prolixity than brevity ; X say, how can we account for this, but 
by supposing that Polybius, for good reasons, disbelieved the tradition which had 
been greedily embraced by the Romans concerning Regulus’s death, and therefore 
disdained to record it ; and that nevertheless ho was unwilling to oflend them by 
contradicting such a favourite story ? ft was hence, doubtless, that he avoided say- 
ing auy thing of Regulns’s voyage to Rome, his behaviour there, and bis retarn to 
Carthage ; becau.se, bad he mentioned these %vitliout speaking of his death (the sup- 
[M>sed immediate consequence of them), an affected silence in this particular only, 
would have amounted to a direct condemnation of the prevailing opinion. 

3. A fragment preserved by Valesius, of the 34th book of Diodorus Siculus. 

This fragment (speaking of Regiilus’s wife and sons, into whose custody Bostar 
and Hnmiloar, two captive Carthaginian generals, bad been given) begins thus: 

** But the mother of the young men [tbe Attilii] grievously laid to heart the death 
of her husband, and thinking [or imagining] that he had lost bis life[$i* a/utcXsiav] for 
want of good looking after, stirred up her sons to use the captives cruelly.” 

Then it relates, that the captives being thrust together into a close place, where 
they could hardly stir, and being kept from food, Bostar, afXer five days of extreme 
misery, expired : that Hamilcar, who yet held out, telling the wife of Regulus how 
careful be had been of her husband, with tears implored her compassion ; but that 
bbe,far from being touched with the lea.st sense of humanity, kept him five days after 
this in tbe same hole, shut up with the carcass of his companion, giving him only so 
muoh sustenance as would serve to prolong bis life in misery : that hy means of 
some servants in tbo house, a report of this horrible cruelty came to the ears of tbe 
tribunes of the people : that tbe magistrates having' well assured themselves of tbe 
filot, summoned the Attilii, and threatened them with the severest punishments, if for 
the time to oome they did not take all due care of the prisoners ; nay, that they u%re 
very near pronouncing sentence of death upon tbe young men, for having brought a 
drsbootonr ap|p the Roman name: that the Attilii, to excuse nhemselves, laid the 
blamw spun their mother : that they burned the body of Bostar, and sent the ashes 
to his relations, and for the futore ofaerisbed Hamilcar, whom they had so barba- 
rously treated. 

Paimerins's oonjeotnre from the whole is this : 

That Bostar and Hamilcar being taken prisoners [probably in that sea fi^t on 
ther coast of Africa where the Carthaginians lost 114 ships, because no mention is 
made of thorn in tbe war after that time], the Oenate, to console the wife and sons of 
Begnlos, put those oaptive generals into their bands, that they might have the price 
of his ransom in their possession. 

Thot Regulus died of some distemper In captivity, whereat the wife being ex- , 
trsmeJy vexed, as having lost tbs pleasing hope of recovering her husband by 
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The news of this barbarity no sooner reaahed Rome, 
but the senate, by way of retaliation, gave up the chief . 
of the Carthaginian captives to be treated at the discre* 

exobauge, treated the captives cruellj; that the magistrates being angrj at this con- 
duct, she, to give a colour of justice to her cruelty, told this fable of her husband’s 
perishing by hunger, want uf sleep, and other torments, to her neighbours and gos- 
sips; that hence the story by degrees spread far, gathering strength as it went, and 
easily obtained credit through the hatred borne to the Carthaginians. 

Palmerius might have added, that as some women have imaginations very creative, 
and as, especially where their passions are concerned, they easily believe ' the real 
existence of what mere imagination exhibits, the wife of Regulus might possibly have 
persuaded herself without any ground, that her husband had lost his life through 
the hardships of his imprisonment. And this is conformable to the fragment of Dio- 
dorus, which says, that she, thinking that he had lost his life through neglect, stirred 
up her sons, &c. 

3. A third argument against the story of Rcgnlus’s death by torture, may be 
drawn from the disagreement among those who report it, concerning the kind of 
torture he was made to undergo. Did he perish by being kept from sleep? was be 
starved to deatli? was lie crucilied? or did he end his life in a chest or barrel stuck 
with spikes? All these arc reported by dilTerent authors. If it were certain that 
the Carthaginians put him to death by torture, is it not strange that the kind of tor- 
ture should not be more certainly known? Florus doubts whether be died by the 
hardships uf his imprisonment, or upon a cross. 

4. Where there is any good reason to suspect the evidence to a fact, the impro- 
bability arising from the situation of 'things, makes strong against the belief of sncli 
fact. Now it seems highly improbable that the Carthaginians should treat Regulus 
in the manner pretended, at the very time when two of their generals and many of 
their inferior oflicers, as well as multitudes of their common soldiers, were in the 
hands of the Romans. 

.5. We may observe, that the senate’s giving up the Carthaginian prisoners to 
be treated at the discretion of Reguliis's sons, upon the news of the cruel death he 
had suffered, a fact reported by A. Gellins, and which, iftrue, would be the strongest 
argument in favour of the conimun opinion, is absolutely inconsistent with what Dio- 
doros relates of the anger of the Roman magistrates at the conduct of the Attilii with 
regard to the captives. 

Thus much concerning the credibility of the story of Regnlus’s sufferings. 
Before we take leave of him, let ns sec Sir Walter Raleigh’s judgment upon 
that part of his behaviour which is supposed to have drawn upon him the Cartha- 
ginirn resentment, and brought him to so miserable an end. Sir Walter’s words 
are these : , 

**The death of Attilius Regulus, the consul, was very memorable. He was sent 
from Carthage to Rome, about the exchange and ransom of prisoner.s on both sides, 
giving his faith to return if the business were not effected. When he came to Rome, 
and plainly saw that bis country should lose by the bargain, so far was be from urging 
the senate unto compassion of his own misery, that be earnestly persuaded to have 
the prisoners in Afric left to their ill de.stinies. This done, be rotnrned to Carthage, 
where for bis pains taken he was rewarded with a horrible death. For this his 
ooifstancy and faith all writers highly extol him. Bat the Carthaginians seem to 
have judged him ^n obstinate and malicious enemy, that neither in bis prosperity 
would hearken to reason, nor yet in his calamity would have the natiuwl care to pre- 
serve himself and others, by yielding to such an office of humanity MHa common in 
all wars (not grounded npon deadly hatred) only in regard |of some small advantage. 
Whatsoever the Carthaginians thought of him, sure it is, that his faithful observance 
of Ilia word given cannot be too much commended. But that grave speech which 
be made in the senate against the exchange of prisoners, appears in all reason, to 
ipife proceeded from a vain-glorious forwardness, rather than from any necessity of 
Itarte. For the exchange was made soon after his death; wherein the Romana bad 
thb worst bargain, by so much aa Regains himself was worth. As for the anthority 
of all historians, that magnify him in this point, we are to consider that they lived 
under the Roman empire : Pbilinus, the Garthaginian, perhaps did eensnrld it 
etherwise.’* 
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tion of MariSia (the widow of Regulus), who condemned 
them to the same kind of death her husband had suf- 
fered. 
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CHAP. IX. 


FROM THE FOUllTEENTII TO THE EICIITKENTII YEAR OF THE WAR. 

Tbe consuls set sail with Ihe fleet from Sicily, and lay siege to Lilybacum. Uimiloo, 
the Carlliaginian commander in the city, makes a vigorous defence. In the mean 
time a squadron of ships from Africa passes through the Roman navy, and lands 
10,000 men in the town ; which being afterward straitly shut up, one Hannibal, a H^nnihal, 
Rhodian, undertakes to go thither with a single galley, and bring intelligence to 
the senate of Carthage of the condition of the besieged ; and he succeeds. The 
garrison in a sally burn all the towers and engines employed against their town ; 
after which tbe Romans turn the siege into a blockade. Next year the consul 
Claudius Pulcher, attempting to surprise Drepanum, is by the governor of the 
place defeated at sea, and loses the greatest part of his fleet. The rest of the ^'**^1'*''* 
Roman navy, under the other consul and his quaestors, is, by the Carthaginian ad- 
miral, forced upon the south coast of Sicily, where every one of the ships perish- 
ing by storm, Rome oiicc more renounces Ihe empire of the seas. Her general in 
Sicily gets possession of the city of Eryx. The following year produce^ no re- 
markable action between the contending parties. The Carthaginian army, for want 
of pay, mutiny against their general. He is recalled home, and succeeded in tbe 
command by Amilcar Baroha, father of the famous Haunibal. 

When the consuls Atilius and Manlius had got all 
things ready for their expedition into Sicily, they put'-^ 
to sea with a fleet of 200 sail, and arrived on the coast 
of Lilybaeum, in the neighbourhood of which place their 
land forces were already assembled. 

It was the strongest, and except Drepanum (about 
fifteen miles from it northward) the only city of im- 
portance, which the Carthaginians possessed in the 
island ; and the Romans had therefore resolved to be- 
siege it, as knowing that, could they make this conquest, 
it would be easy for them afterward to transport the 
war into Africa. ^ 

Lilybaeum stood almost at the extremity of the cape c. 4 $. 
of the s^e name, and was surrounded by a strong wall, siej. 
and a deep ditch filled with water from the sea. The 
Romans sat down before it, and having fortified them- 
selves by an intrenchment which ran from sea to sea, 
made their first approaches against some towers of de- 
fence. These they soon beat to the ground ; after which 
they filled up the town ditch, and by their battering 
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Ko M*B ®**8*®®*> mining, so weakened the #aH in many 

parts of it, that the besieged began to be extremely terri- 
— ' fied ; although the garrison, without reckoning the in- 
couui- habitants, consisted of more than 10,000 men. Himilco, 
who commanded in the place, performed the part of a 
gallant and able officer. He repaired the breaches, 
made countermines, and was in a manner every where 
present, watching an opportunity to set fire to the 
enemy’s wooden towers, and engines of battery ; and, in 
this view, making frequent sallies by night and by day 
with a boldness little short of temerity ; on which occa- 
sions the slaughter was sometimes not less than what 
commonly happens in ranged battles in the field, 
poiyb. In the meanwhile, though they were ignorant at Car- 
thage of what passed at Lilybieum, yet concluding that 
the garrison must be sorely distressed, they dispatched 
an officer named Hannibal, with 10,000 men on board 
a fleet of fifty galleys to their relief. Hannibal being 
arrived at the island of ^gusa, lying a little oft' Lily- 
baeum, wailed there for a favourable and brisk gale, 
which no sooner presented, but crowding all his sails, 
he came to the entrance of the port, having ranged his 
soldiers in a fighting posture on the decks of the ves- 
sels.— The Romans, whose ships were stationed on each 
side of the mouth of the haven, partly through surprise, 
and partly through fear of being forced by the wind into 
the port with the enemy, made no motion to attack 
them, but contented themselves to look on and wonder 
at their hardy attempt. Thus Hannibal, without any 
opposition, ]pade his way into the haven, where he 
landed his m^n, to the great joy of the besieged, who 
were yet more pleased with the consternation in which 
they beheld their enemies, than with the succour they 
thethselves received. 

Himilco observing the alacrity and good dispositions, 
both of the inhabitants, whose courage was raised by 
the reinforcement, and of the new comers, who had yet 
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suffered nothing of the hardships incident to a town be- 
sieged, resolved now to make a general sally, and 

tempt what he had long meditated, the burning of the 

enemy’s towers and engines. The conflict on this oc- consul, 
casion was extremely bloody, all the forces on both sides 
being engaged in it, and hghting with the utmost ob- 
stinacy and emulation. In conclusion, the Romans 
happily preserved their works ; for at the very instant 
when they were beginning to despair of it, Hfmilco see- 
ing great numbers of his men slain, and his purpose 
not effected, sounded a retreat, and put an end to the 
fight. 

After this action, Hannibal sailing away in the night, poIj"- 
went with his fleet to Drepanum, there to consult with c! 
Adherbal, who was his intimate friend, and who com- 
manded in that place for the Carthaginians. 

But now the Romans kept Lilybacuin so straitly shut 
up, and watched the entrance of the haven so narrowly, 
that nobody durst make an attempt to come out of it. ^ 

In the meanwhile they were very impatient at Carthage 
to have some account of the condition of the besieged ; 
and at length a certain Rhodian, named Hannibal, a 
man of distinction, undertook to satisfy their desire. 
Having prepared a light galley expressly for this enter- 
prise, he put to sea from Carthage (or perhaps from Dre- 
panum), and got under covert qf one of those islands 
lying off of Lilyba;um. Early the next morning, with 
a fair and fresh gale, passing in Anew of the enemy, who 
could not thrust from the shores on either side time' 
enough to stop him, he got by ten o’clock into the^iort. 

The Romans doubted not but this Jfbld adventurer 
would soon attempt to return. The consul, therefore, 
to keep a better guard, posted at the entrance of the 
port ten of his nimblest vessels (on each side five), 
which with their oars, displayed like wings, kept them- 
selves ready to fly upon the expected prey. The Rho- 
dian nevertheless in broad day-light made his passage 
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through these guards, and not only so, but when 

b. c!m 9 . turned about, and lying upon his 

• oars, with an insulting mockery, challenged any one of 

eonaui- them to comc and hght him. In this manner he passed 
and repassed several times, bringing orders and carrying 
intelligence, to the great encouragement of the besieged, 
and the amazement of the Romans at so successful a 
temerity. But the boldness of the Rhodian was founded 
on his perfect knowledge of the channel, and how to 
keep clear of the rocks and sand-banks on each side. 

Poijb. His success so often repeated, encouraged others who 

c. 4r. had the same skill, to follow his example: which the 

Romans finding to be of very ill consequence, they un- 
dertook to choak up entirely the mouth of the haven. 
For this purpose, they filled a great number of round 
ships (or ships of burden) with huge stones, and sunk 
them in the channel ; but the force of the stream car- 
ried the most of these away. However, they grounded 
so many of them in the best of the entrance, as at last 
made a manifest rising and heap, like a ragged island, 
in the passage. A certain Carthaginian galley coming 
out of the port in the night, and not suspecting any 
such impediment, ran herself aground upon it, and so 
fell into the enemy’s hands. The Romans immediately 
manned her with chosen soldiers and their best rowers, 
and then placed her oq the watch to catch the Rhodian. 
He had happily got infro the port by night, and was re- 
turning in open day, when he found himself chased by 
a galley that gained upon him. He soon perceived what 
she v/as by her form and her swiftness, and as he was not 
able to run from her, he had no way left but to turn 
about and fight with her. This he resolutely did, but 
she being too well manned for him, he was presently 
taken ; after which, no more attempts were made to go 
in out of the port of Lilybseum. 

The besieged, however, were not so disheartened by 
this disadvantage, as to remit any thing of theif atten- 
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tion to a vigorous defence; and though they had lost 
all hope of destroying the works erected against their ^ 
fortification, they continued indefatigable in repairing 
the breaches made in it. And now a favourable accident, couuu 
when they least expected such good fortune, delivered 
them at once from the fear of those wooden towers 
which overtopped their walls, and of all the battering 
engines of the besiegers. So violent a tempest arose on 
a sudden, as made the galleries of the Romans totter, 
and threw some of their towers to the ground. This 
was thought by some Greek soldiers in the service of 
Carthage an opportunity which ought not to be neg- 
lec*^ed, to attempt once more the burning of the ene- 
my's works of battery. Having communicated the pro- 

3t to their commanding officer (who both approved it, 
and prepared every ,thing necessary for its execution), 

«.*at they rushed, and set fire to the works in three 
places. The flames spread themselves with great swift- 
ness, b’' reason of the violence of the wind and the dry- 
ness of the timber, the works having been long erected. 

The Romans, all in confusion and surprise, knew not 
which way to turn themselves ; for they were blinded by 
the smoke and the sparks of fire which the wind drove 
in their faces, so that many of them were slain before 
they could approach the places where help was wanted. 

On the other hand, the wind favouring the Carthagi- ’ 
nians, not only they could see cleflrly, and so take their 
aim, but whatever they threw either against the enemy, 
or against their batteries, was carried with the greater 
violence to the mark, while the darts of the Ronftms 
could take no effect. In a word, the fire became irre- 
sistible, and spreading every way, it consumed to ashes 
all the Roman works, and even melted the brazen heads 
of their battering rams. 

The besiegers by this blow were totally discouraged 
from the thoughts of renewing their attacks. They 
turned, therefore, the siege into a blockade, encompassing 
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BOMB with a rampart and a ditch, and patiently 

soi. hoping to obtain, by some happy turn of fortune, or by 
■ starving the enemy, what they now despaired .of carry- 
^tui- ing by assault. 

But when the news came to Rome that great num> 
bers both of the sea and land forces had been lost in 
fighting to defend the works, and in the other service 
of the siege, the people were only the more animated 
by it to pursue the enterprise with vigour, insomuch 
that 10,000 of them voluntarily offered themselves to 
Ttaror go and serve before Lilybseum. Upon the arrival of 
these troops at the camp, Claudius Pulcher, who was 
^■c *"’then in the consulate (with L. Junius Pullus), and had 
command of the forces in Sicily, having called his 
*wp. officers together, proposed to them instantly to embark 
and sail with all the fleet to Drepanum. To engage 
their approbation of this project, he represented to them 
that Adherbal, the governor of that place, had not a suf- 
ficient strength to resist them ; that he knew nothing of 
the reinforcement they had received, and would never 
imagine they could be masters of a naval army, after the 
losses they had sustained in the siege. The design be- 
ing generally approved, the seamen, both old and new 
comers, were ordered forthwith to embark, together 
with the bravest soldiers of the legions, who readily of- 
fered themselves for this expedition, not doubting but 
they should enrich thfemselves with the plunder of Dre- 
panum. 

For this place then the fleet, consisting of 124 gal- 
leyS, set sail about midnight ; and at break of day the 
headmost of the vessels were descried from the town. 
Adherbal was at first struck with the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the enemy, but soon recovering himself, he 
determined to run any hazard rather than endure a si^e, 
\yitii which he plainly saw that he was threatened. In- 
stantly he called together upon the sea-shore all his sea- 
men and soldiers, both those that were on board his gal- 
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leys and those that were in the town, and set before them rwt 
in few words how easily they might be victors in a naval sot. 
battle, if they would but resolve to behave themselves ‘ 
with courage; and on the other hand, what dreadful 
calamities (the consequences of a siege) they must un- 
avoidably undergo, if on the present occasion they let 
themselves be intimidated by the apprehension of danger. 

The army unanimously declared their readiness to follow 
him whithersoever he should please to conduct them. 
Hereupon he instantly ordered them all on board, and 
embarking himself, directed them to keep their eyes on 
his galley (which should lead the van), and to do as she 
did. Then putting to sea he brought his fleet out of 
the port, and hid them behind some rocks which lay on 
the side of the haven opposite to that by which the 
Romans were going to enter. 

The headmost of the Roman vessels were already en- 
tered into the port, other galleys were entering, and 
others were not far ofF, when Adherbal, quitting his 
concealment, appeared on a sudden with his fleet out at 
sea, and in a posture to give battle. At this sight Clau- 
dius, extremely surprised and disappointed, made a sign 
to his foremost galleys to tack and stand back again ; 
but when those that had entered the port, or were in 
the haven’s mouth, began to hasten back, they en- 
countered with others that were yet standing in, so that * 
falling foul of one another, maily of the ships received 
great damage, and were in danger of perishing. At 
length, in such manner as they could, they drew out; 
and as fast as they got clear and obtained roonofj put 
themselves in order of battle along the shore, with their 
prows pointing towards the enemy. Claudius, who had 
been in the rear of his fleet, now placed himself in 
the left of his line. He had it once in his power (as 
some report) to sheer off, but it was obstinately bent to 
try an engagement; insomuch that when the*^Bacred 
chickens were consulted, and refused their meat, he 
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ROME *^^*^'*^ ®®g® ®®®» " *^®y won’t 

««*^ eat' (said he), let them drink,” not reflecting that such 
— ’ a contempt of religion might discourage those who were 
consul- witnesses of it. 

cilb-s. meanwhile, Adherbal, having with five great 

Dror**' vessels passed the left wing of the Romans, turned the 
Mu b of his own galley upon the enemy, makings signal 

1. e. 4 .’ for the i^est of his fleet, which followed on the same line, 
to do the like. And now the whole Carthaginian fleet 
*• being drawn up in front, advanced against the Romans, 
who, as was before said, were drawn up along the shore, 
a situation than which none could be more dangerous. 
As soon as the two fleets were near each other, the flags 
of defiance were hoisted by the two admirals, and the 
C.S1. battle began. At first the conflict was equal on both 
sides, each fleet having on board the hardiest men they 
• could pick out of their land forces. But victory by 
degrees began to declare for the Carthaginians, who in- 
deed had many advantages above the Romans, by the 
lightness of their vessels, the expertness of their rowers, 
and especially by the wise precaution they had taken to 
have sea room, wherein to work their vessels as occcasion 
required ; for at any time when they were pressed by 
the enemy, they could at pleasure retire, spread them- 
selves, or draw close together, in which movements the 
lightness of their galleys greatly availed. Moreover, 
when any of the Rom&n galleys (heavily built and un- 
skilfully managed) chased any of theirs, and thereby se- 
parated themselves from their own fleet, those who were 
chastxl could tack upon the pursuers, and intercept them, 
or, rowing round them, come upon their flank with their 
prows, and sink them. All these benefits were wanting 
to the Romans; but their greatest evil was their situa- 
tion; because when any of their vessels were hard 
pressed, they could by no means retire for th(| shore ; 
they iffust either run aground upon the flats, or bulge 
‘ against the rocks 
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The consul at length observing the distress of his 
fleet, that some were split upon the rocks and others ^ 

stranded, stood away to the left, and with only thirty r 

vessels that were the nearest to him, escaped out of the eoD<ai- 
battle. The rest, to the number of ninety-three, fell ' 
into the enemy’s hands, together with all the men, ex- 
cept a few soldiers who had got ashore, after their ves- 
sels were run aground or broken to pieces. Eight thou- omiua, 
sand of the Romans are said to have been slain, and ciio. 
20,000 taken prisoners. 

This was a glorious action for Adherbal, to whom the 
Carthaginians did very great honour, ascribing the sue- 
cess to his sole virtue and bravery ; while, on the other 
hand, Claudius was recalled to Rome, where he was re- 
proached with his shameful defeat, and with the loss his 
country had sustained, as entirely owing to his folly and 
temerity. Nevertheless, when he was ordered to name 
a dictator, he, to insult the senate, nominated to that 
supreme dignity one Claudius Glycia, a mean fellow, 
who had been his viator or tipstaff ; but this mock die- ^tu.. 
tator'' did not hold the place; M. Atilius Calatinus wascapit. 
substituted in his room. After which the consul (now 
deposed) was brought to a formal trial for his miscon- 
duct, and was loaded with a rigorous sentence. 

As for the other consul, Junius Pullus, he had been voiyi*. 
dispatcfied over to Sicily, with order to supply the camp «"«. 
before Lilybaeum with provisions and all necessary stores; 
for the safe convoy of which, he had a squadron of sixty 
galleys. Being arrived at Messina, he there augmented 
his fleet with what ships had been sent thither from 
Lilybaeum, and from otW places in the island, and then 
set sail for Syracuse; his whole fleet now consisting of 
120 ships of war, and 800 storeships. From Syracuse 
he dispatched his quaestors with one half of his vessels 
of burden, and some of his galleys, that they might 

, #■ ♦ 

■ According to Ut. Epit. he was suffered afterward to wear the pnetexta at the 
public shows. 
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ROME ^^^®***' furnish the camp with necessaries, while 
so*, he himself stayed at this port, waiting the arrival of that 
' part of his fleet which had not been able to keep him 
rouai- company, and was not yet come up, as also to receive 
the corn which the islanders in the alliance of Rome 
had provided for him. 

Foiyb. About this time, Adherbal, studious to make the best 
c. s.1. advantage of his victory, and having sent away to Car- 
thage the ships and the prisoners taken in the battle, 
delivered thirty of his galleys to Carthalo, who had al- 
ready under his own command seventy, with which he 
was lately arrived, and sent him to try what mischief 
might be dene to the Roman fleet in the harbour of Li- 
ly bseum. Carthalo suddenly entered the mouth of the 
haven, and finding the Romans more attentive to the 
keeping in of the besieged than to the defence of their 
fleet, without difficulty seized and towed away some of 
the galleys, and set fire to others. The Roman camp 
took the alarm, and the soldiers hastened to the rescue : 
but Himilco, governor of the town, sallying out at the 
same time, and putting the Romans in great distress, 
gave Carthalo leisure to go through with his enterprise. 
After this exploit, the Carthaginian ran all along the 
south coast of Sicily, with a view to obstruct, what in 
him lay, the succours that were coming to the Roman 
army. And receiving advice by his scouts, that a great 
fleet of all sorts of vessels was approaching, and was not 
&r off, he advanced with much joy to encounter them ; 
for both he and his men were full of courage by reason 
of tkeir late victories. The fleet which had been de- 
scried was that under the conduct of the Roman quses 
stors; who, when they got notice that the Carthaginians 
were at hand, not conceiving themselves of sufficient 
strength to hazard an engagement, presently made for 
theepast, and drew, up their vessels under covert of a 
poor town belonging to their party. ’ Here wH indeed 
no safe harbour, yet they found some sort of shelter in 
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certain coves and small retreats among the rocks ; and 
the town having furnished them with engines for casting ^ 
stones and shooting arrows, they waited here in a pos- — 
ture of defence, the attack of the enemy. But Carthalo Muat 
knowing that they could not long ride under those rocks, 
but would be forced by any great change of wind either 
to put out into the deep or to abandon their ships in 
order to save the men, he, after he had taken some few 
of their vessels, would not pursue the assault any farther, 
but retired into the mouth of a neighbouring river, and 
there lay waiting for an opportunity to seize the rest, 
without hazard to himself. 

In the meanwhile the consul Junius having dispatched 
those aflairs which had detained him at Syracuse, de- c! 
parted thence, and doubling the cape of Pachynus, 
shaped his course for Lilybaeum, totally ignorant of 
what had happened to his quaistors. The Carthagi- 
nians perceived his approach, and, quitting their station, 
sailed away to attack him before he could join the other 
part of his fleet. Junius was yet a great way off when 
he first descried the enemy ; yet finding himself too near 
to fly, and too weak to fight, he also, like his quaestors, 
ran in close on a part of the coast that was quite har- 
bourless and full of rocks, imagining no danger so great 
as that of the enemy. Carthalo did not care to attack 
him in a place where it was difficult to work a ship with 
safety, he betook himself therefore to a station between 
the two fleets, and there watched to see which of them 
would first stir, resolving to assault that which should 
first dare to put out to sea. Thus all the three fleets 
were on. the south coast of Sicily, between the cape of 
Pacbjitius and Lilybasum, a tract exceedingly dangerous 
when the wind stormed at south. The Cartbaginiana, 
who knew the times of tempest and their signs, and who 
now perhaps observed some swelling billow, or some 
other stdih-like indication of an approaching storm, im- 
mediately weighed anchor, and made all haste to double 
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HOME Pachynus, thereby to cover themselves from 

so*, the rage they feared. This, though with great difficulty, > 
' they efi^ted, and secured their ships. But the Romans, 
who knew better how to fight than how to navigate, re- 
maining exposed on that rocky coast, were so terribly 
assaulted by a boisterous south wind, that not a single 
ship of either fleet escaped being dashed to pieces, 
poijb. In this manner was Rome once more deprived of all 
r! her naval force ; and, thus deprived, she renounced once 
more the empire of the seas. 

Notwithstanding all these disasters, the Romans were 
still superior to their enemies by land, and though driven 
to hard shifts for provisions, they continued the blockade 
of Lilybaeum, firmly fixed to abide the utmost extremity 
rather than abandon their enterprise.— As for the consul 
Junius, who had not lost his men when his ships were 
destroyed, he repaired with all expedition to the camp, 
full of anxious thoughts how to retrieve his honour % 
some remarkable service. Between Panormus and Dre- 
panum, on the side of a mountain, the highest in all Si- 
cily except JEtna, stood the city of Eryx ; and on the 
top of the mountain was the temple of Venus Erycina,” 
the fairest and richest temple in the whole island. Ju- 
nius formed a design upon these, and being assisted by the 
treason of some of those who had been appointed to de- 
fend them, got possession of them by surprise. The 
city was difficult of aceess, the only way to it being steep 
zon. and narrow ; and the consul, the better to secure his 
' conquest, built a fort at the entrance of the passage to it, 
where he placed a garrison of 800 men. He also posted 
another body osf men on the top of the mountain, not 
doubting but by these precautions he should keej^ quiet 
possession both of the city and of the whole mountain, 
^naras reports, that Junius, after this, was taken pri- 

*•' It does not appear at what time the Carthaginians made themselves masters of 
tiMse places ; it was probably after the defeat of Clandius Paloher, for,^ aooording to 
Polybias, they had nothing in the island but Drepanom and Lilybmam at the lime 
when the latter was first besieged by the Romans. 
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soner by Carthalo ; but Cicero and Val. Maximus 
us that he killed himself to avoid an ignominious 
tence at Rome, for his losing the fleet. 

Upon the death or disgrace of the two consuls, the die- consuu 
tator Calatinus passed into Sicily to command the army, 
the first instance of a Roman dictator appearing out of 
Italy. He performed no exploit. 

In the following year^ nothing very memorable was vearof 
done by either party. Zonaras relates, that Carthalo, 505. 
to draw one of the consuls out of the island, made a de- — 
scent on the Italian coast, but without success: for consul, 
hearing that the praetor of Rome at the head of an army 
was advancing against him, he presently re-embarked and 
returned to Sicily. Here his troops (whom he had not 
been able to satisfy with the plunder of the Roman ter- 
ritories) began to murmur for want of their pay. To put 
a stop to the mutiny, he punished the most clamorous 
with rigour ; but this exasperating even those who were 
more peaceably inclined, a general sedition would pro- 
bably have ensued, to the ruin of the Carthaginian cause, 
if he had not been seasonably recalled, and a captain of 
much greater credit and abilities appointed to succeed 
him. This was Amilcar Barcha, the father of the fa- 
mous Hannibal. 

C. Anrelius Cotta, P. Seryiiius Geminus, consnKs. 
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FROM THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR TO THE END OF IT» IN THE TWENTY- 
THIRD OR TWENTV-FOURTH YEAR AFTER ITS COMMENCEMENT. 

Amilcsr Amiloar, after qaietiujjf the discontents of Uie arm/, and making a sucoessfol expedi- 
Barcha. coast of Italy, encamps on a mountain between Panorinns and Eryx in 

Sicily, nod there maintains his post against all the efforts of the Romans for almost 
506,507, three years. At length (in 608) lie finds means to seize upon the city of Eryx, 

508,509. situated on the side of a high mountain; and though hard pressed by a Roman 

garrison at the top of the mountain, and a Romiin army at the foot of it, yet in two 
years’ time they are not able to dislodge him. The senate of Rome finding it im> 
possible to complete the conquest of Sicily without a naval strength, a considerable 
fleet is fitted out at the expense of private citizens, the public treasury being ex- 
511. hansted. This new fleet, under conduct of Lutatius Galnlns, obtaining a 
Lutatius complete victory over that of the enemy, near the .dBgates, the Carthaginians are 
Catulus. constrained to yield to the Romans, by a treaty of peace, the whole island of 

Sicily ; which, except the little kingdom of Syracuse, is reduced to the form of a 
5ii. province. At Rome the tribes are augmented to thirty-five, which number they 
35 tribes, never after exceeded. 

Year of It was in the eighteenth year of the war, that Amilcar 

ROME ^ ^ ^ 

so6. Barcha became commander in chief of the Carthaginian 

B C S46 • ^ 

— — ■ forces by sea and land. — Having quieted the discontents 
coulti- of the army, he began his expeditions by sailing with the 
fleet to the coast of Italy ; where, making a descent, he 
b. ’ pillaged and laid waste the territories of the Locrians and 
Bruttians. After this he landed his troops in Sicily; 
and, because the Carthaginians were not masters there 
of any walled towns, so situated as he could from thence 
infest the Romans, he took possession of a commodious 
piece of ground near the sea-coast, between Panormus 
and Eryx. It was a mountain environed on . all sides 
with rocks and precipices, and on the top of it was a 
plain of at least twelve miles in compass, the ground yield- 
ing both good pasture and good corn. To this moun- 
tain the avenues were only three, one from the sea and 
two from the land ; and being by nature strait and 
difficult, it required but little fortification to secure them. 

Here then the brave Amilcar encamped his forces’’ to 
confront as well those of the enemy who were in Panor- 
mus, as those who were posted about Eryx, putting him- 
Mlf between the two armies with admirable resolution. 

c Ghevr. Folard understands the words of Polybius to mean that Amilcar posted 
biroself io the avenue from the sea to the mountain. 
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And though he was thusJn the midst of his enemies, and vearof 
had no ally from whom he could hope for succour, he 
nevertheless gave the Romans great and frequent alarms, 
obliging them to a constant exercise of all their courage, 
vigilance, and severest discipline. For, as. the place he 
was in had the command of a port/ he made use of the 
opportunity with which this furnished him to scour all 
the coast of Italy with his fleet, as far as to the territory 
of Cuma : and when afterward in Sicily the Romans 
had brought their camp within five furlongs of his army, 
on the side towards Panorrnus, he gave them battle so 
often, and had such variety of encounters with them, 
that (as Polybius tells us) it would be scarce possible to 
relate all the particular actions. We must judge, says roiyb. 
he, of this war, as we do of a combat between two strong ». 
and vigorous gladiators, who in close conflict have been 
incessantly giving and receiving wounds. Neither the 
spectators nor the combatants themselves would be able 
to recount every feint and every stroke, and to say how 
and why they were made : but we judge of the skill, 
strength, and resolution, of the parties, by their persever- 
ance in maintaining the fight, and by the event. So 
with regard to the war in question, a minute detail of 
the various stratagems, surprises, advances, attacks, 
which were daily practised on both sides, would be very 
difficult to an historian, and not very useful to the reader. 

A general relation of what was performed, with the suc- 
cess of the whole, will suflice to make us know the worth 
and abilities of the commanders. 

In a word, then, no stratagem which could be learned 
from history, no new one which present circumstances 
and opportunity could suggest, none that required even 

^ Frontinas (in lib. 3. Strat.) reports, that Amilcar, in order to supply Lilybseam 
with provisions, mado use of a 8truta)$ein to draw the Roman fleet out of the harbour. 

Bat, according to Polybius, the Romans had no fleet at this time, or if any, none 
that was able to contend with Amilcar, and oblige him to have recourse to stratagem. 

Polybius tells that the Romans abstained i'roiii all naval preparations "'for five 
years. And, therefore, when Florus speaks of a battle gained at sea by Ibe Romans 
during this time, it seems to be a tale without foundation. 

2 L 2 
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Ynrof the utmost hardiness and imp^uosity to execute it, was 
506. neglected ; and yet all this while nothing decisive was 
-1-^ — ' done. The strength on both sides being equal, the 

couiui. camps impregnable, and the space between them very 
small, it hence came to pass that there were every day 
skirmishes and encounters between parties, but a general 
action never. For in all the engagements, so soon as 
one party found themselves hard pressed by the other, 
the weaker instantly threw themselves behind the in- 
trenchments, where they knew they had a secure shel- 
ter; and from whence they presently returned to the 
charge. 

In this manner was the war carried on for almost 
poijb. three years ;* till at length (as our author speaks) For- 
tune, who presided as an impartial umpire at this con- 
tention, transported the combatants to another theatre, 
where, shutting them up in yet closer lists, they were 
engaged in a more perilous conflict. 

The Romans (as has been before observed) had placed 
garrisons on the top and at the bottom of Mount Eryx. 
Amilcar nevertheless found a way, lying towards the 
sea, by which he conveyed his men (before the enemy 
had the least notice of it) into the city of Eryx, that was 
about the middle of the ascent. By this means the Ro- 
mans, who held the top of the mountain, were in a 
manner besieged, and ^t is wonderful with what resolu- 
tion and constancy they sustained all the hardships to 
which their situation exposed them : but it is yet more 

^ of R. 506. — L. Cxrillu:} Mctcllus, senoml lime; N. Fabius Boleo. 

Y. of R. 507. — M. OtaciliiiA Crassns, second time ; M. Fabius Licions. 

Y. of R. 508. — N. l^bios lluteo, C. Alilius Baibus. 

A. Cell. In flin jear 507 there liappeued at Rome an accident, which serves to shew how 
b. 10. much it behoved even persons of the liighpst rank to avoid all petulancj of speech, 
C.6. and not by any indecent words to violate the dignity of Homan discipline. Claudia, 
Val. the daughter of the ramons Claudius the Blind, and sister to that Claudius Fulcher 
Max. ||}^ battle of Drepanum, wherein many thousand Romans peri.sbed, return- 

b.8.c. 1. from the public show, happened to be slopped in her way by 

Life of* ' mtiltitnde that thronged the street. The lady, proud and impatient, cried out, 

Gods, how this city is over-crowded ! I wish my brother Claudius were alive again, 
j aAd hail the command of another fleet These words, even from a woman, were 

2ipit. thought unpardonable. She was brought into judgment for them by the oediles, be- 
b. ly. fbre the tribes, and was there fined 25,000 asses of brass. [801. 14s. 7d. Arbntbnot.] 
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wonderful, that the Carthaginians should be able to de> 
fend themselves, when hard pressed by the enemy both w. 
from above and from below, and when deprived of all — ’ 

means of subsistence, except by one avenue from the chilli, 
sea. And here again on this new stage of action were 
exerted, on both sides, all the art and vigour that can 
possibly be conceived, in an infinite variety of strata- 
gems and assaults. Nor was an end put to this fierce 
struggle (as the historian Fabius falsely reported) by 
the failure of strength in the contending parties, ex- 
hausted by the sufferings they underwent; for they sus- 
tained famine, fatigue, and all the hardships incident to 
sieges, with so unwearied a fortitude, that they scarcely 
seemed to feel them ; but a conclusion was given to the 
war after a different manner, and before either party in 
Sicily had gained any superiority over the other. Poly- 
bius compares the rival powers to two valiant birds, that, 
weakened by a long combat, and unable any more to 
make use of their wings in the fight, yet support them- 
selves by their sole courage, and with joint consent 
coming close together, peck and maul each other with , 
their bills, thus mutually striving by these last efforts to 
obtain the victory. 

Two' whole years were wasted by the Romans, in Poiyb. 
fruitless attempts to dislodge the invincible Amilcar from cisj. 
Eryx. And now the senate of Rome, who had hoped 
every thing from the bravery df their land forces, be- 
came perfectly convinced that they should never achieve 
the conquest of Sicily without the help of a naval 
strength. If, by means of a fleet, they could onefe get 
the mastery of the sea, it would then be impossible for 
the Carthaginian general to hold out much longer, be- 
cause his supplies of provision would be totally obstructed. 

But where to .find money at this time for a naval arma- 
ment of sufficient strength was a difficulty that seemed ■ 

f Y. of R. 609. — A. Manilas Torqiialus •, O. Somproouis BIsbbub^ second lime. 

Y. of R. 510. — C. Fundanius; C. Sulpieios. 
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ROME surmounted ; for the expense \Vould be 

B c*«« public treasury was exhausted. On this 

pressing occasion the richest of the citizens shewed a 

laudable zeal for their country’s service. They built 
each of them a quinquiremis at his own cost ; and this 
example had so good an effect, that those who were not 
able singly to do the like, yet concurring, two or three 
of them fitted out a galley at their joint expense. In 
short, a fleet of 200 quinquiremes” was thus put to sea 
by private citizens, who required no other condition, 
but to be reimbursed when the state of the public aflairs 
would allow of it. And this armament was vastly better 
than any of the former, inasmuch as all the new galleys 
were built upon the model of that light vessel which had 
been taken from Hannibal the Rhodian. 

ROME consuls chosen for the new year were C. Luta- 

tius Catulus and A. Fosthumius. The latter being: at 

the same time high-priest of Mars, the pontifex maxi- 

consii- mus declared it unlawful for him to abandon his priestly 
functions ; nay, he absolutely forbade it, accompanying 
Epit. his prohibition with threats, and Fosthumius was obliged 
to submit. But this religious scruple occasioned the 
creation of a new magistracy in the republic. The se- 
nate and people, not thinking it advisable to trust the 
command of their army to one general alone, por yet 
to expose themselves to the inconveniences which might 
arise from the too lon^ absence of the pra3tor of Rome, 
to whom it naturally fell to supply the place of Fosthu- 
mius in the field, they created a second praetor for that 
pur{fbse. This officer they styled praetor peregrinus ; 
and he was not'only to assist the general abroad, but to 
judge or appoint judges in all civil causes between Roman 
citizens and strangers. The former praetor took the 
title of praetor urbanus ; and it was now regulated, that 
his residence should be at Rome, and his jurisdiction 
confined to the cognizance of causes between Roman ci- 

8 Three bundred, according to Entropios, b. 2. o. 27. 
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tizens only. It was also decreed that the persons who 
were to fill these offices should be chosen annually in the 
comitia by centuries, but their different provinces be de- — — ■' 
termined by lot • ^ coosuN 

Valerius Falto, the first praetor peregrinus, embarked 
with the consul Lutatius, on board the new fleet for Si- 
cily. They began the campaign with the siege of Dre- 
panum, and they very soon made a breach in the wall ; 
nevertheless they did not carry the place ; for as the 0™,. 
consul at the head of his men was mounting to the as- c! 10. 
sault, he received a dangerous wound in his thigh; 
whereupon the soldiers quitted the enterprise, to take 
care of their general, whom they carried back to the 
camp. After this the siege was discontinued ; for Lu- 
tatius being persuaded that the Carthaginians would soon 
appear with a fleet upon the coast, and that a victory 
over them at sea would contribute much more than any 
other exploit towards the entire conquest of Sicily, «• «• 
turned all his thoughts to discipline his men, and pre- 
pare them for a naval engagement. 

The Carthaginians, greatly surprised at the news of a c. ». 
Roman navy at sea, had dispatched away a fleet,'’ with 
all expedition, under the conduct of an eminent com- 
mander, named Hanno ; of whose character, because of 
the share he will have in several important events of 
this history, it may not be improper to give some 
features; an able pen, on the p^sent occasion, has thus 
described him : 

“ — A man wise in picture, exceedingly formal, andsirw.o. 
skilful in the art of seeming reverend. How his depu- 
tation was first bred, I do, not find, butnt was upheld by 
a factious contradiction of things undertaken by men 
more worthy than himself. This quality procured to him 
(as it has done to many others) not only approbation 
among the ancient sort, whose cold temper is averse 
from new enterprises, but an opinion of great foresight, 

^ Of 400 sail, accqrding to Butropius. 
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Ro m'e confirmed by every loss received. More parti- 

B c'«ii gracious among -the people, for that he 

was one of the most grievous oppressors of their subject 

consul, provinces ; whereby he procured unto the Carthaginians 
much wealth, but therewithal such hatred, as turned it 
all to their great loss. He had before this been em- 
ployed against the Numidians, and wild Africans, who, 
in making war, were more like rovers than soldiers. Of 
those fugitive nations he learned to neglect more manly 
enemies to his own great dishonour, and to the great 
hurt of Carthage ; which lost not more by his bad con- 
duct than by his malicious counsel, when having shewed 
himself an unworthy captain, he betook himself to the 
long robe. Yet is he much commended in Roman his- 
tories as a temperate man, and one that studied how to 
preserve the league between Rome and Carthage: in 
which regard how well he deserved of his own country, 
it will appear hereafter ; how beneficial he was to Rome, 
it will appear hereafter, and in his present voyage, where- 
in he reduced the Carthaginians to a miserable necessity 
of accepting, upon hard conditions, that peace which 
he thenceforth commended.* 

poijb. Hanno had well furnished his navy with all necessary 

I'to. provisions for the soldiers at Eryx (for dexterity in 
making such preparations was the best of his qualities), 
but he had neglected to man his galleys with able mari- 
ners, trained to the prattice of sea-fights ; he had taken 
the first that presented themselves; and his soldiers 

* It IS proper to Inforin tlic reader, that though Sir W. R. is here followed in sup- 
posing ^hat the Hanno who had commanded the Carthaginian fleet was the same 
with that Hanno who afterward headed tho faction against Amilcar Baroha and his 
son Hannihal, there is seme reason to doubt it. Polybius, indeed, says nothing from 
which we can infer tliat they were diflureiit persons ; and the importance of the pre- 
sent expedition makes it probable, that the Carthaginians would not commit the 
charge of it but to a man in the highest repuUtion and esteem, as he, whom Sir W. R. 
cliaracterisses, was at this time. Yet hy some words which Livy (os we shall see 
liereafter) puts into the mouth of that Hanno, who signalized himself by his opposi- 
tion to Hannibal’s measures, one would think that the speaker could not be the per- 
son who lost the battle at sea against Jjutatius. For the historian makes the enemy 
of Hannibal, on two several occasions, remind the Carthaginians of that shameful and 
fatal overthrow, ns an event wliich they ought never to forget. 

And if we may believe Zonaras, the Hanno who sufiTcred the defeat at the ASgates, 
was erocified at his return home for hi s misconduct. 
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were raw men that knew nothing of service. He had T««r«f 
been careless in these matters, through a foolish con- jm. 
tempt of his enemies; not remembering that it was the . ‘ 
resistless force of tempests, rather than any other strength cin'ui- 
of opposition, which had made them forsake the seas. 

Yet in one thing he judged right, or at least had been 
well instructed; for his intention was first of all to sail 
to Eryx, and there to discharge his ships of their loading, 
and when he had thus lightened them, to take on board 
the choice of the land forces together with Amilcar him- 
self ; and then to offer the enemy battle. This was an 
excellent course if it could have been performed. But 
the consul Lutatius, who, on the first notice of Hanno’s 
being at sea, had sailed from Drepanum to the island of 
.ffigusa (one of the vEgates),'' used all possible diligence 
to prevent the execution of the enemy’s design; not 
that he was informed of their design, but that he knew 
it was, for them, the best which they could have, and 
because he feared no danger so greatly as an encounter 
with Amilcar. For these reasons, though he was not 
yet cured of his wound, and though the weather was 
very rough, and the seas went liigh, when the next 
morning he descried the Carthaginian fleet, coming with 
a flown sheet from the island of Hiera* (where they had 
put in),. he chose rather to fight with the enemy, who 
had the wind of him, than upon unlikely hope of better 
opportunity to suffer their convoy to pass to Eryx. 

All that Hanno should have done, Lutatius had per- Poi,b. 
formed He had carefully exercised his men in rowing; e. ci.) 
he had lightened his galleys of all unnecessary burdens, 
and he had taken on board the best men of his land 
forces. The Carthaginians therefore, at the very first 
encounter, were utterly broken and defeated: fifty of 
their galleys were sunk and seventy taken, the rest by a 
sudden change of wind escaping to the island of Hiera. 


^ Islanda off Liijbocom and Drepanam. 
I Another of the yEgates. 
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T«*rof The consul, after the battle, stood away with the ileet 
su. for Lilybaeum, there to dispose of his prizes and pri- 
-Ll!!!' soners; of which latter the number amounted to near 


810 th 

consul- 

ship. 


Corn. 
Kep. in 
Amilc. 

€• la 


10 , 000 . 

When at Carthage, they received the news of Hanno’s 
defeat, so contrary to all expectation, they were greatly 
at a loss what measures to take. If, to have their re- 
venge, nothing had been necessary but courage and emu- 
lation, they were never better provided than at this 
juncture, to prosecute the war. But what could they 
do ? Amilcar, on whose valour and judgment the honour 
and safety of the commonwealth depended, was sur- 
rounded by his enemies, and could not be relieved. For, 
as the Romans were now masters of the sea, it was not 
possible for the Carthaginians to send either provisions 
or reinforcements to their armies in Sicily. In this ex- 
tremity they could fix upon nothing better than to send 
by an express full powers to the general himself, to take 
what course he should think most proper; and this 
they did, leaving all conclusions to his election and sole 
counsel. 

Amilcar, who had done every thing that could be ex- 
pected from the most intrepid courage, and the most 
consummate wisdom, and whom no adversity, accom- 
panied with the least hope or possibility of recovjery, had 
ever vanquished, but who yet knew when to yield as 
well as when to resi^, began now to turn his thoughts 
wholly to the preservation of the army under his con- 
duct ; for he plainly saw that Sicily was lost. He dis- 
patched therefore an ambassador to the consul, with an 
overture of peace. Lutatius having well considered it, 
gathered so many arguments from the present jsoverty 
of the Roman state, exhausted beyond expectation by 
the war, that he readily listened to the proposal. At 
first he demanded, that Amilcar and his soldiers should 
deliver up their arms ; but this the Carthaginian abso- 
lutely refused, declaring that he would rather perish than 
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undergo so great an infamy; and the consul acqui- 
esced. In short, a treaty was concluded on terms to 
this effect : 

“ There shall be peace between Rome and Carthage 
(provided the Roman people approve of it) on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

The Carthaginians shall evacuate all Sicily. 

They shall deliver up all the Roman prisoners ran- 
som free. 

“ They shall pay to the Romans, within the space of 
twenty years next following, 2200 talents of silver,® 
whereof 1000 shall be paid immediately. 

**They shall not make war upon king Hiero, nor 
upon any of the allies of Rome ; nor shall the Romans 
molest any of the allies of Carthage. 

“Neither of the contracting powers shall raise any 
fortress, or levy any soldiers in the dominions of the 
other. 

“ Nor shall either of them enter into confederacy with 
the allies of the other.” 


Year of 
ROM E 
511. 

B.C.241. 


These articles being brought to Rome, and not being 
entirely approved there, ten commissioners were sent 
into Sicily to terminate the affair. These added 1000 
talents to the former sum, and shortened the time for c.63. 
payment to ten years ; and they also required, that the 
Carthaginians should not only leave Sicily, but withdraw 
their troops from all the islands between Sicily and Italy. 
Amilcar not thinking it advisable to break off' the ne- 
gotiation for the sake of those new demands, the treaty 
was ratified in form : but (probably) not in the consulate 
of Caius Lutatius, but of his successors Q. Lutatius and 
A. Manlius, in the year of Rome 512 . 

Such was the end of the first Punic war, after it had 
lasted twenty-three or twenty-four years:" a war (says 


43^|250{. Arbathnot. 

* Poljrbian inakei this war to have lasted twentj*fear years, and so do others: 
bat Eotropias pots a ooncluskm to it in the twentj>tliird year j which reokooinp 
•greea.wilh the Capitolino marbles, since, according to them, Apphis CUodius Cau- 
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Y«i^o^ Polybius) the longest, the least interrupted, and the 
Sit. greatest (that is, the most abounding with great actions 
and events), of any to be met with in history. The Ro- 
CTisoi- nians, in the course of it, lost 700 ships of war, and the 
’‘"p- Carthaginians about 500 the greatness of which losses 
sufficiently proves the greatness of the two states, and of 
poijfb. the vvar itself, wherein (according to the same author) 
the Romans in general shewed themselves the braver 
nation, and Amilcar the ablest captain. 

And now the great affiiir at Rome was to determine 
the fate of Sicily, the manner in which it should be go- 
verned, and the emoluments which the republic should 
draw from so fine a conquest. 

soiiuus. The whole island, excepting the little kingdom of Sy- 
racuse, was declared a Roman j)rovince, that is to say, 
a province that should be ruled by Roman laws and Ro- 
man magistrates. A praetor was to be annually sent 
thither to be its governor; and a quaestor to take charge 
of the revenues. These revenues were either fixed or 
casual. The fixed were called tributes, and were a certain 
sum, which the province was obliged every year to pay 
into the public treasury. The casual were the tenths of 
the product of the lands, and the duties upon merchan- 
dise exported and imported. And these tenths and cus- 
toms were generally framed by the publicans.^ , 


dex, who began the war, was cofisul in the year 489| and C. Latalios Catalus, who 
made the treaty with Amilcar, was consul in 511. 

Livy, towards tlie close of liis SOtli book, says, the first Punin war ended when 
Q. Lutalius and A. Manlius were consuls. These were the siicceNSurs of C. Lula- 
tius: and perhaps their consulate was begun when the ten commissioners came into 
Sicily: and the peace was ratified. 

o How came it to pass, that in Polybius’s time, wlien the Romans were arrived 
at aiincst universal empire, they could not lit out such fleets, and make such naval 
preparations, ns in the time of the first Punic war? lliis question is on the present 
Polyb. t^ccasion started by Polybius himself, who adds, that a plain and satisfactory reason 

b. 1. assigned for the change, but defers giving it, till he shall come to speak of 

c. 4. the form of the Roman commonwealth, liis discourse on this latter subject not 

being transmitted to us, wc are at a loss to know bow the difliculty may be 
resolved. 

P Among the advantages wLich Rome gained from her wars in Sicily, may bo 
reckoned an improvement of her taste for letters, and juster notions of poesy. 
Sicily abounded with excellent poets. In the first j'ear after her peaceablo posses- 
sion of this island, when C. Claudins and M. Sempronius were consols, appeared L. 
Livius Andronicus, the reformer of the LAtin theatre. He introduced upon the 
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Caius Lutatius the consul, and Q. Valerius the prse- vtuor 

. ■ROME 

tor, had both of them the honour of the triumph at their «*• 

' , , * B.C. 840. 

return to Rome. The consul indeed disputetl the pre 

tensions of the latter to it, because Valerius had not couui. 
acted in a post of eqi^l authority with him ; and upon 
a reference to the aroitration of Atilius Calatinus, the *>• *• 
point was decided against the praetor ; nevertheless, as 
his conduct in the war had been uncommonly' meri- 
torious, he obtained his suit by a decree of the 
people. 

But the public joy at Rome for the late important 
conquest was greatly damped by two misfortunes, which 
about this time followed close upon one another. The 
Tiber on a sudden overflowed with such violence, as to 
overturn a great number of houses in the lower grounds; 
where the water continuing a considerable time, it much 
damaged also the foundations of many others. 

After this there happened a greater calamity by fire, 
which breaking out in the night, destroyed not only 
numberless houses, but an incredible multitude of people. 

It consumed all the buildings within the circumference 
of the Forum. Caecilius Mctellus, the pontifex maxi- u.i.c... 
in us, signalized his pious zeal on this occasion : for when 
the fire had seized the temple of Vesta, and when the 
virgins yi a fright had all deserted it, he ventured his 
life to save the palladium : making his way through the 
flames, he brought it safely out oFthe sanctuary. One 
of his arms was much hurt in the attempt, and he en- 
tirely lost his sight. To reward so heroic an action of 
piety, it was decreed by the people, that he should hl&ve 
the privilege of being carried to the seifate-house in a 
chariot, as often as he went thither; a distinction which 
had never been granted to any man before. 

stage coonecled fables, after tlie Greek niauner, instead of tlie buiTooneries and ram- 
bling discourses with whieh the people were before entertained. 

About this lime was born at Rudes, a citj of Calabria, Ennius, the famou.s poet 
and historian. He was the inventor of hexameter verses among the Latins; but his 
Life of Scipio Afiicanus, which was his masterpiece, he wrote in choraics. He is 
thought to have eclipsed the poet Nfcvius, liis ronlcniporarj. 
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It is probable that the Roman tribes (by t^e addition 
«*• of those called Velina and Quirina) were about this time 

B. C.S40. ^ ' 


augmented to thirty-five, which number was never after 


Sllth . 

consul- increased 

ship. 

Livy, 

£pit. 

b. 19. 


CHAP. XL 


The Falisoi, a people of Hetruria, rebel against tbe Romans, but in a few dajs are 
forced to submit. Carthage is reduced to great extremities in a war, which for 
more than three years is carried on against her, by her foreign mcrcenariei ia 
conjunction with her African subjects. The conduct of the Romans upon this 
occasion. 

poiyb. The peace between Rome and Carthage was hardly 
c.’6s. ratified, when both these states found themselves on a 
sudden engaged in new and unexpected wars at home, 
by the rebellion of their own subjects. 

The Falisci in Hetruria, through some unaccountable 
levity or madness, rose up in arms, and declared war 
against the Roman power. This intestine commotion 
caused a great alarm and terror throughout all Italy ; 
and it occasioned no less wonder, by the speedy issue to 
Eutrop. which it was brought. The consuls, Q.Lutatius and A. 
liiv’Ep. Manlius, at the head of the legions, are said to have 
Zonaras. quelled the rebels in six days. Two battles were fought. 
In the first the success was doubtful ; but in the second, 
the Romans obtained a complete victory. Tbs Falisci 
having lost 15,000 men in the action, humbly submitted 
themselves, and sued for peace. They were despoiled 
of their arms, horses, household-goods, slaves, and half 
their territory. Their city, strOIigly situated in a steep 
craggy place, was ordered to be demolished, and the in- 
habitants to build a new one for themselves in the flat 
open country. Nay, the people of Rome were meditat- 
ing a more severe revenge against a nation that had so 
often rebelled ; but they restrained their wrath by the 
advice of a venerable Roman named Papirius, whom the 
consuls had employed to draw up in writing the form of 
the rebels’ surrendry. , He represented to the multi- 
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tude, that the Falisci had yielded themselves not to the 
power buf the faith (or honour) of the Romans and ^ 
this sacred name of public faith had such a prevalency on 
the minds of the people, that they readily acquiesced in couvt 
what had been agreed-upon. 

Carthage, not so fortunate as Rome, had a much longer 
and more dangerous conflict to sustain at the very gates 
of the capital. 

The avarice of a republic of merchants, who better un- 
derstood the value of money than the merit of brave sol- 
diers, was the source of this intestine mischief. They 
would needs persuade those foreign troops, who had 
fought so gallantly under Amilcar in Sicily, and had en- 
dured so steadily all the hardships of war in the defence 
of a state to which they had no tie but their wages; 
they would needs, I say, persuade these strangers to re- 
mit, out of affection to that state, some part of what was 
due to them from it, by compact, for their services : 
whereas in truth they ought rather to have rewarded 
them with rich gratuities, beyond their stipulated pay. 

In the pursuit of this penurious project, they fell into 
strange imprudences. ' It could not be well imagined, 
that a proposal to foreigpi mercenaries to contribute out 
of their pay to the expenses of the war, would be very 
cheerfully received or easily digested. Nevertheless, 
that they might hear the grave oratory of Hanno on this 
head, the Carthaginians suffered these strangers, amount- 
ing to 20,000 men, to assemble all in one place, in the 
neighbourhood of the capital ; and this at a time when 
Carthage had not on foot a sufficient body of her own 
people to resist such an army in case of i mutiny. ' And 
they committed a yet greater mistake, as Polybius ob- 
serves, in constraining the soldiers to take with them, 
from the city to the place of rendezvous, their wives and 
children ; because these, had they remained in Carthage, 


q X Falidcos non potestali, sed fidei se Romatiorum coumisiRse.’’ Val. Max. b. 6, 
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Rom's served as hostages for the good'b^aviMir of 

„*’*• the fathers and husbands. ‘ 

B, C. 840. 

— — " In a word, the rhetoric of Hanno liad no effect but to 

coMui. kindle the highest resentment. The mercenaries turned 
their arms with fury against their late masters; the 
African subjects of Carthage, easily drawn into rebellion, 
because greatly oppressed, took this oj)portunity to at- 
tempt the recovery of their freedom ; and the Numi- 
dians, the old enemies of the republic and greedy of her 
destruction, joined their forces to the rebels. 

In this war, which lasted three years and almost four 
months, it was not with the Carthaginians, as in former 
times, when they fought for glory, or to give a wider 
extent to their empire ; it was no sportive enterprise of 
ambition ; all was at stake ; the very being of their go- 
vernment, their estates, their lives, were all in the utmost 
peril, from the desperate fury and close attacks of the 
most cruel and -implacable enemies they had ever con- 
tended with. Amilcar saved his country. Superior by 
his skill and courage, not only to the impetuous force of 
multitudes, but to the ciiutious bravery of an army, 
which he himself had trained and disciplined, it was 
through his abilities that his republic remained victorious 
in the conclusion of this inexpiable war; a war that was 
never to be ended but by the total destruction of one of 
the contending parties.* 

[* This war, being a very curious part of history, and 
serving greatly to give us a more perfect knowledge of 
the character of that rival state, whose destruction alone 
could establish the-Roman greatness, it may neither be 
unseasonable nor disagreeable to the reader, if the sub- 
stance of Polybius’s account of it be here inserted.] 

Polj^b. TJJE AFRICAN WAR, OR WAR OF THE CARTHAGINIANS WITH 

* THEIR MERCENARIES. 

et seq. 

wd^sir It Amilcar had finished the treaty which put 

an end to the first Punic war, he led his troops from 
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and there committed to Gi8co.(£0- 
ytlrnor o^he place) the care of transporting them int#v, 
Africa. GiscO) as foreseeing what might happen, acte^ 
in this afi^ir with great caution. For, instead of eid^ 
barking the forces all at once, he shipped them o(F suc- 
cessively, and in small parties, allotting so much time 
between the embarkations as might suffice for his pru- 
dent purpose ; which was, that those who were first sent 
might be paid ofF and dismissed to their own countries, 
before the others should arrive. The Carthaginians, 
however, whose treasury was much exhausted, did not 
correspond to the intention of Gisco, but hoping they 
should be able to obtain from the whole army, when as- 
sembled, a remission of some part of what was due to 
them, detained at Carthage the several divisions as they 
came.” 

Polybius does not assign any reason, nor does any rea- 
son readily occur, why it should have seemed more easy 
to obtain this remission from the whole army together, 
than from the parts when disjoined. “ One would 
think (as a judicious historian observes), that to per- sirw.n. 
suade any small number of men, lodged in so great a 
city as Carthage, to have some consideration of the dis- 
tress and poverty of the state, would have been no hard 
matter ; and if the first comers had been thus persuaded, 
and ha(f been friendly discharged, it would have left a 
good precedent to the second and third, whilst their dis- 
junction had made them unable to recover their whole 
due by force.” Perhaps the best conjecture towards ac- 
counting for the conduct of the Carthaginians in this 
particular is, that they had really no ijitention to disband 
these troops, and yet were unwilling, for good reasons, 
to let their design of keeping them on foot be known, 
before they were all safely arrived in Africa. And 
though avarice had determined the senate to try whether 
the soldiers could be persuaded to remit some part of 
what was due to them, there was no design. to refuse 
VOL. II. 2 m • 
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them their full payment in case they insisted upon it. 
Vhey never dreamed that the bare proposal of Such a re* 
•mission as they desired would have the sudden and fatal 
consequences which it had. 

Polyb* b. That the leading men at Carthage had resolved to 
continue these troops in the service, may, I think, be 
fairly collected from Polybius, who assures us that Amil- 
car left Sicily with firm resolution to renew the war 
rorn. against Rome without delay ; and that he would have 
Amiic. executed his purpose, if it bad not been hindered by the 
'■ *' revolt of the mercenaries. Now is it in the least pro- 
bable, that the Carthaginian general, with this project of 
speedy revenge at his heart, would consent to break a 
veteran army, which he himself had disciplined, legions 
animated with the same spirit as himself? 

“Be this as it will, the Carthaginians did not follow 
the scheme of Cisco. They detained the first and se- 
cond comers, telling them, that they would make a fair 
reckoning with all together. Thus every day the num- 
ber increased, and many disorders (incident among sol- 
diers) were committed, which much disquieted the city, 
not accustomed to the like. It was thought fit there- 
fore to remove them all to some other place, where they 
might be less troublesome ; and Sicca, a little town at no 
great distance, being pitched upon for this rendezvous, 
the officers were civilly requested to conduct all their 
men thither, who, while they there waited the coming 
of their fellow-soldiers from Sicily, should receive, each 
of them, a piece of gold to bear his charges. 

This motion was accepted, and the soldiers began 
to dislodge ; leaving behind them their wives, their chil- 
dren, and all their baggage, as intending very soon to 
fetch all away when they came back for their pay. But 
the Carthaginians, who wanted to rid the city entirely 
of these ungovernable guests, and who feared, that if 
the women and children remained there, it would be 
difficult to hinder some of the soldiers from staying be- 
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hind« and others from returning, which would frustrate 
the intention of the measure now taken, they prevailed 
with them to march away with all that belonged to 
them, wives and children, bag and baggage. 

“ To Sicca then they all removed, and there lay wait- 
ing for news of their fellows’ arrival, and their own pay. 
Business they had none to do, and therefore might easily 
be drawn to mutiny, the whole argument of their dis- 
course inclining them to nothing else. Their daily talk 
was, how rich they should be when all their money came 
in ; how much would fall to every single share, and for 
how long a time the city was behind hand with them in 
reckoning — ^They were all grown arithmeticians ; and 
he was thought a man of worth, who could find most 
reason to increase their demands to the very highest, 
even beyond their due. No part of their long service 
was forgotten ; but the encouraging words and promises 
of their captains, leading them forth to any dangerous 
fight, were called to mind as so many obligations, not to 
be cancelled without satisfying their expectation by some 
extraordinary bounty. 

In this manner passed the time away, till at length, 
the whole army being arrived and united, Hanno (chief 
magistrate of Carthage) appeared at Sicca to clear the 
account. Now was the day come, when they were all 
to be made rich, especially if they could hold together, 
in maintaining resolutely the common cause. Full of 
these thoughts and expectations, they assembled them- 
selves to hear what good news this messenger had 
brought ; with firm purpose to help his memory, in«case 
he should happen to forget any part of. the many pro- 
mises made to them, which were all to be considered in 
the reckoning. 

Hanno begins a very formal oration, wherein he be- 
wails the poverty of Carthage; tells them how great a 
sum of money is to be paid to the Romans ; reckons up 
the excessive charges the commonwealth had been at, 

2 M 2 
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in the late war, and in conclusion, desires them to be 
contented with part of their pay, and out of the love 
which they bore to the city, to remit the rest. Few of 
the hearers understood this orator’s discourse : for the 
Carthaginian army was composed of sundry nations, as 
Greeks, .Africans, Gauls, Ligurians, Spaniards, and 
others, all of different languages. But when such as 
conceived the whole tenor of his speech had informed 
the rest what message he brought, they all broke out 
into such a storm of rage, that nothing would serve to 
appease them. — The insurrection and revolt were uni- 
versal, each nation at first caballing apart, and then all 
the several nations joining together in a general sedi- 
tion ; of which the difference of languages greatly in- 
creased the tumult and confusion. 

“ Hanno would fain have assuaged their fury, but he 
knew not how : for he less understood their dissonant 
loud noises than they did his oration. An army, col- 
lected out of so many countries, that have no one lan- 
guage common to all, is neither easily stirred up to 
mutiny, nor easily pacified, when once it is broken into 
outrage. The best that Hanno could do, was to use 
the help of their own officers as his interpreters and 
messengers ; but these interpreters mistook his mean- 
ing, some for want of skill, others on purpose ; and 
such as delivered his errands in the worst sense, were 
the best believed. In short, nothing was to be seen, 
but fluctuation of mind, jealousies, distrusts, and ca- 
balling. Among the other causes of the soldiers’ anger, 
was /his also, that the Carthaginians, instead of sending 
to them some pne of those officers, under whom they 
had served in Sicily, who knew their merits, and who 
so often had promised them rewards, had sent a man 
who had not been present in any of those actions where 
they had signalized their courage. In short, they con- 
sidered themselves as not only wronged, but insulted. 
Full of indignation therefore, they hastily left Sicca, and. 
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to the number of 20,000 men, advanced towards Car- 
thage, as far as Tunes, where they took up their quar- 
ters, about fiftecen miles from the capital. — And now, 
when it was too late, the Carthaginians became con- 
vinced of their mistakes ; for it was a mighty fault in 
them to permit such a body of strangers to assemble all 
in one place ; and it was yet a greater error to turn out 
of their city the wives, children, and goods, of these 
poor soldiers, which, had they retained them in shew.of 
kindness, they might have used as hostages for their 
own safety, and as means to bring the army to their 
own terms : but now the terror they were in from the 
neighbourhood of these mutineers, carried them to yield 
to every demand, though never so unreasonable. They 
furnished a market at Tunes for the soldiers, whom they 
suffered to buy what they pleased, and at what price 
they pleased. Deputies, out of the body pf the senate, 
were from time to time dispatched to them, to assure 
them that all their demands, if possible to be performed, 
should be satisfied. The soldiers easily perceived the 
cause of this change; and taking advantage of the 
fright the city was in, they every day invented some 
new article to insist upon ; and their insolence was the 
greater from the persuasion, that having served with 
honour*agaiiist the Romans in Sicily, neither the Car- 
thaginians, nor any other people,, would have the cou- 
rage to face them in the field. — No sooner therefore 
had they adjusted their demands of pay, but they pro- 
ceeded farther to exact satisfaction for the horses they 
had lost in the service. When that was agreed to, the 
next demand was on account of short allowance of pro- 
visions for many years. They would be paid for the 
deficiency ; and in this reckoning, the corn should be 
valued at the highest price it had at any time borne 
during the whole war. ^ 

In short, as there were many factious and seditious 
spirits in the army, these incited the multitude to make 
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new and exorbitant demands, such as it was impossible 
for the republic to comply with ; nevertheless, as the 
Carthaginians promised to do every thing in their power 
to satisfy them, it was at length agreed, that the differ- 
ence should be referred to some one of the generals who 
had been in Sicily, and that the soldiers should choose 
the arbitrator. Accordingly they pitched upon Cisco, 
partly out of affection to him, who had shewn himself 
at all times a friendly man to them, and careful of their 
good, especially when they were to be transported into 
Africa ; and partly out of a dislike they had conceived 
of Amilcar, because he had not visited them in all this 
Sir w.R. busy time. [It is probable that Amilcar had no desire 
to be used as an instrument in defrauding his own sol- 
diers of their wages ; especially considering, that as he 
could best bear witness of their merits, so was he not 
ignoiant that means to content them were not wanting, 
had the citizens been willing to do it.] 

** Cisco then embarks and comes among them, and 
to please them the better, brings money with him. He 
calls to him first of all the principal officers, and then 
the several nations apart, rebuking them gently for what 
had passed, advising them calmly concerning the present, 
and exhorting them to continue their affection to a state, 
which had long entertained them in its pay, and would 
be always mindful of , their good services. He then of- 
fered to give them their whole pay in hand, proposing 
to defer the consideration of other reckonings to a more 
conj^enient time. This might have been well accepted, 
and might have served to restore things to quiet, if 
two seditious ringleaders of the multitude had not im- 
posed it. 

“ Among the mutineers there happened to be one 
Spendius, a Campanian, who had been a slave to a Ro- 
man master. He was strongs of body, and in all occa- 
sbns of danger very forward ; this fellow, fearing to fall 
into the hands of his master (for by the custom of 
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Rome his fault was punish^ with death), laboured both 
with words and actions, to trouble and perplex the treaty 
they were upon; and to hinder, by all means possil^e, 
their agreement with the Carthaginians. Another there 
was, whose name was Matho, an African, of free con> 
dition, and a soldier among them, who having been an 
active stirrer in this conspiracy, and fearing punishment, 
joined with Spendius to obstruct the accommodation, 
possessing the Africans with the belief, that as soon as 
the strangers should be paid, and dispatched to their 
own countries, it would be their lot to pay for all ; and 
that the Carthaginians would take such revenge on them 
for what they had done, that all Africa should tremble 
at it. The soldiers grew hereupon enraged anew, and 
in regard they were not likely to receive of Gisco any 
other satisfaction than their arrears of pay, what was due 
for their horses and bread being respited to another 
time, they therefore took thencf^ occasion of fresh dis- 
orders, and ran together in a mutinous manner. To 
Spendius and Matho they lent a willing ear, who railed 
both against Gisco and the Carthaginians, and if any one 
presumed to offer them temperate counsel, he was forth- 
with stoned to death, even before it could be understood 
what the purport of his discourse was, whether for or 
against Spendius; and now great slaughter was made 
both of officers and private soldiers, and nothing was 
heard during the tumult but <*Throw, throw, down 
with him and what greatly augmented the rage of those 
people, was the excess of wine they had drank, having 
newly risen from their repast. So that the word * throw’ 
was no sooner heard, but the person against whom it 
was designed was immediately slain. At length there 
appearing no one who presumed to open his mouth to 
divert their dete^i nations, they chose Spendius and 
Matho for their leaders and commanders in chief. 

“ Gisco was not without a due sense of the danger he 
was in among these people, but he let that consider- 
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ation give place to the duty he owed his country. He 
foresaw that if this mutiny once came to a head, the 
cc^monwealth would be driven to great straits; to pre- 
vent which, he was willing to be exposed to any hazard. 
He therefore, with great constancy of mind, pursued his 
purpose of reducing them to their duty by all means 
possible: sometimes treating with the officers, some- 
times with the sundry nations apart. It happened that 
the Africans coming rudely to Gisco, to demand the 
corn-money, which they pretended was due to them; 
he, to reprove their insolence, bid them in a contemp- 
tuous manner go ask their captain, Matho, for it. This 
answer put all into a flame. Without any hesitation, 
they tumultuously ran, and seized on the money, which 
had been brought in order to their payment. 

“ Matho and Spendius fomented with all their art and 
industry this audacious proceeding of the multitude, 
being persuaded that do some outrageous act, in vio- 
lation of the treaty they were upon, and contrary to the 
law of nations, would be the surest way to put things 
past accommodation, and to kindle the war they so much 
desired. Thus, therefore, not only the money and bag- 
gage of the Carthaginians were seized by the mutineers, 
but Gisco and all the Carthaginians who accompanied 
him, were arrested, put in irons, and thrown into prison ; 
and these violences were immediately followed by an 
open declaration of wav against Carthage. 

“ And now Matho dispatched deputies to the cities 
round about, exhorting them to lend him succours, 
enter into confederacy with him, and bravely recover 
their liberty. It was not needful for the deputies to use 
much persuasion, the very fame of this rebellion suf- 
ficing to draw the whole country into it. The merci- 
less imposition of the Carthaginian^pon their African 
subjects, were the cause of this universal proneness to a 
revolt. They had taken from the country people during 
the late war one half of their corn, and had doubled the 
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tributes paid by the inhabitants of the cities, not ex- 
empting even the poorest from these exactions. When 
new magistrates were to be elected for the provinces, the 
choice never fell on those who were likely to govern the 
people with lenity and moderation, but on such whose 
rigour promised the el^tors the richest fruits of oppres- 
sion. — Hanno, for example, was of this sort, and there- 
fore a great favourite at Carthage. 

“ All these things considered, it is no wonder that 
the Africans were not backward to rebel. Not only 
such as could bear arms readily tendered their service 
in this commotion, but the very women (who had seen 
their husbands and fathers dragged to prison by the tax- 
gatherers) brought forth their jewels and other orna- 
ments, offering all to sale for the maintenance of so just 
a quarrel. And by this great forwardness and liberal 
contribution, Matho and Spendius were supplied with a 
strong reinforcement of 70,OOQ Africans, and were 
moreover furnished with money, not only to give the 
soldiers the arrears of their pay (which, to engage them 
in the revolt, they had promised), but sufficient to carry 
oil the war begun, though it should be of long conti- 
nuance. ^ 

“ The mercenaries, using the advantage of their pre- 
sent strength, laid siege to Utica and Hippo, two mari- 
time cities of great importance, lying to the west of Car- 
thage, and not far from it; nor did they abandon their 
camp at Tunes, which, on the other side, lay commo- 
diously to hinder the Carthaginians from passing up 
into the country that way. • 

Carthage was situate on a peninsula, which is 
bounded on one side by the sea, and on the other by a 
lake. The isthmus that joins this peninsula to the con- • 
tinent is about thre^ miles broad. Utica stood on that 
side of Carthage which regards the sea. Tunes on the 
other side upon the lake : so that the enemy, from those 
two posts, marching sometimes by day and sometimes 
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by night, to the very walls of the capital, filled the in- 
habitants with extreme terror. The Carthaginians, in 
this distress, appointed Hanno to be their general. He 
had gained some reputation in that capacity, when em- 
ployed to conquer that part of Africa which lay towards 
Hecatompolis. Hanno did not fail to make with dili- 
gence all needful preparations (for that was his talent) : 
he got together whatever was necessary, as well to re- 
lieve a town besieged, as to batter and assail any place 
defended against him. With these provisions, and with 
a hundred elephants, he came to Utica so suddenly, that 
the mercenaries, as men surprised, forsook their trenches, 
and retired to a rising piece of woody ground, where 
they might be safe against the violence of his huge 
beasts. 

“ Hanno, having been accustomed to make war with 
the Africans and Numidians, who upon any defeat were 
wont to fly for two or three days together, imagined 
that the enemy he had only routed were utterly ruined, 
even beyond a possibility of recovery ; neglecting there- 
fore to keep guard, and leaving his men at liberty, he 
immediately entered the town, there to recreate and 
divert himself. But those old soldiers, with whom he 
was now at war, had learned of Amilcar to sustain such 
shocks as they had just suffered without being dis- 
couraged, and to retire and to fight again many times 
in one day, as occasion required. Wherefore, as soon 
as they perceived that Hanno knew not how to make 
use of a victory, they instantly rushed down from their 
retneat, assailed their own camp, and with great slaughter 
drove the Carthaginians out of it, forcing them to hide 
themselves within the walls of Utica ; and they also got 
possession of all the stores that Hanno had brought for 
the relief of the town. Nor was'this the only occasion 
wherein Hanno gave marks of his insufficiency : twice 
he might have defeated the enemy iki pitched battle, and 
twice by surprise; yet he unaccountably neglected these 
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opportunities, and even suffered the enemy to take pos- 
session of all the passes in the isthmus which joins the 
peninsula, whereon Carthage stood, to the firm land. 

“ The Carthaginians, dissatisfied with the conduct of 
Hanno, had now recourse to the undisputed abilities of 
Amilcar, whom they sent into the field with J 0,000 men 
and seventy elephants. Amilcar was for some time at 
a loss how to meet with the enemy upon equal ground. 
For, beside the other places of advantage which the 
mercenaries had seized, Hanno had suffered them to 
get possession of the only bridge by which the river 
Macar or Bagradas was passable to those who were to 
travel from Carthage into the continent. This river had 
not many fords, and the few it had were so well watched, 
that it was not easy for even a single man to get over 
without being seen. As for the bridge itself, the enemy 
guarded it with the utmost vigilance, and had built a 
town close by it, for the more commodious lodging of 
the troops that were appointed to that service. Amilcar, 
having in vain tried all means possible to force a passage, 
at length bethought himself of an expedient to gain one 
by stealth. He had observed that upon the blowing of 
certain winds, the mouth of the Macar used to be 
choked up with sand and gravel, which formed a kind 
of bar across it. Marching therefore to the mouth of 
the river, he there waited, without communicating his 
design to any body, the blowing of those favourable 
winds; which no sooner happened, but he passed the 
stream with his army by night unperceived, and the 
next morning appeared in the plain, to the great 
astonishment both of the Carthaginians and of the 
enemy. 

Spendius and his followers were extremely troubled 
as well as amazed at this news, as knowing that they 
had no longer to deal with the improvident ^lavity of 
Hanno, but with an able captain, even their own master 
in the art of war, whom they still admired though they 
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hated him. Amilcar marched directly towards those of 
the enemy who guarded the bridge.— Spendius advanced 
to meet him with 10,000 men, whom he drew out of 
the town that was near it. He had ordered 15,000 to 
come from before Utica and join him. Upon the arrival 
of this reinforcement, the fear with which the merce- 
naries had been struck was changed into presumption. 
They thought to surround Amilcar, and bear him down 
by numbers. Amilcar had disposed his elephants in the 
front, his cavalry and light-armed infantry in the second 
line, and his heavy-armed foot in the rear of all. He 
had* probably expected that the 15,000 men from 
tjtica would have fallen upon his rear, instead of joining 
the forces with Spendius ; and this expectation was the 
reason of his placing his main strength in the rear. But 
when he saw that the enemy, neglecting their advantage, 
had joined their two bodies of troops together, he im- 
mediately changed the order of his battle, making his 
horse wheel about and go to the rear, and his infantry 
advance. This sudden retreat of the Carthaginian 
cavalry was mistaken by the mercenaries for a real flight 
and a mark of fear. They advanced therefore briskly 
to the attack, without observing any order, and in full 
confidence of victory. But no sooner did they perceive 
that cavalry, which they had thought routed,, appear 
again in good array, covering the whole body of the 
Carthaginian foot (foi^ by the general’s order, the horse 
wheeling from the rear to the right and left, had now 
placed themselves in the same line with the infantry), 
than their astonishment at this movement quite took 
away their courage. They instantly turned their backs 
and fled, and being warmly pursued by the horse and 
elephants of Amilcar, suffered a very great slaughter. 
In this overthrow, fiooo of the mercenaries were slain, 
and 2000 taken prisoners; the rest escaped, some to 
the camp before Utica, others to the town by the bridge, 
whither Amilcar followed them so fast, that he easily 
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possessed himself of that place, the enemy not having 
sufEciently recovered their spirits to make a defence, but 
flying thence to Tunes at his approach. After this, he 
speedily reduced several other towns, partly by force, 
partly by composition; and by this happy progress, 
gave the Carthaginians some better hopes of their 
affairs. 

“ As for Matho, he still continued the siege of Hippo, 
advising Spendius, and Autaritus, chief captain of the 
Gauls, to follow Amilcar so as never to lose sight of 
him, yet always to keep the higher grounds, or the foot 
of some hill, where they might be safe from the horse 
and elephants of the Carthaginians. He also sent into 
Numidia and Africa, admonishing the people to furnish 
those two commanders with supplies, and to exert them- 
selves on this occasion for the recovery of their freedom. 
Spendius, with 6ooo men chosen out of the several 
nations, encamped at Tunes, and with 2000 Gauls, 
that followed Autaritus (these being all that remained 
of those who had served under this captain in Sicily, the 
rest having deserted to the Romans at £ryx), pursuant 
to the counsel of Matho, continually coasted the Car- 
thaginians, but always keeping the foot of the hills. 
One day, when Amilcar was encamped in a plain en- 
compassed on all sides with hills, the succours which 
Spendius had waited for arrived, and the Carthaginian 
general was not a little embarrassed thereby ; for he had 
now to deal with a body of Africans in front, and an- 
oyier of Numidians behind him, while the army of 
Spendius lay on his flank. In this difficulty, the fame 
of Am dear’s personal worth was of great, benefit to his 
country. In the enemy’s troops there happened to be 
a certain Numidian, named Naravasus, a man of dis- 
tinction both for his birth and courage. He had in- 
herited from his father an inclination to the'Cartha- 
ginians, and it was much increased by what be had 
heard of Amilcar’s merit. Thinking that he had now 
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an opportunity of gaining the friendship of this people^ 
* he came to the camp, attended by about 100 Numidian 
horse. Having halted near the lines, without any show 
of fear, he there made a sign with his hand. — ^Amilcar, 
not a little wondering at the hardiness of the action, 
sent out to him a horseman ; to whom Naravasus sig- 
nified, that he desired a conference with the general. 
The latter not readily complying with the motion, the 
Numidian no sooner perceived his distrust, but dis- 
mounting, he gave his horse and arms to those who 
were with him ; and with a noble confidence entered the 
camp alone. Every body wondered at the bravery of 
the man, but received him amicably. Being conducted 
to Amilcar, he told him, he wanted not good inclina- 
tions for the Carthaginians in general ; but that his 
principal motive of coming there was to engage in a 
friendship with him ; which, if he approved, he should 
find him for the future a faithful friend, both in counsel 
and in action. This discourse, together with the manly 
assurance and ingenuous simplicity with which it was 
spoken, filled Amilcar with unspeakable joy ; insomuch, 
that he not only consented to make him his companion 
in all his enterprises, but, to purchase his fidelity to the 
Carthaginians, promised him his daughter in marriage. 

“ After this conference and treaty, Naravasus brought 
to the camp 2000 Numidians that were under his com- 
mand ; with which Reinforcement Amilcar offered the 
enemy battle. Spendius, on his part, being strength- 
ened by the Africans, advanced boldly into the plaip, 
where the battle was obstinately fought. Amilcar, in 
the end, had the day : the elephants did great service : 
and Naravasus signalized himself most eminently. 
Spendius and Autaritus escaped by flight, about 10,000 
of their men being slain, and 4000 taken prisoners. 
Amilcar received kindly all those of the prisoners that 
were willing to take his pay, and serve under him, and 
"he armed them with the spoib of the dead. As fbr 
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those that were not willing to serve, he assembled them 
all, and then told them, that he freely pardoned their ^ 
past fault, and gave them their liberty ; but bid them 
remember, that if ever they were taken again in arms 
against the Carthaginians, they were to expect no 
mercy. 

** During these transactions, the mercenaries that 
were in garrison in Sardinia mutinied, after the example 
of Matho and Spendius; and having shut up Bostar, 
their chief commander, in the citadel, they at length 
murdered both him and all the Carthaginians with him. 
Hereupon the republic, in order to quell these merce- 
naries, dispatched from Carthage into that island a 
body of troops, which, if we may judge from their pro- 
ceedings, were also mercenaries (a strange policy of the 
magistrates). These soldiers no sooner arrived, but they 
entered into the views of the mutineers, and joined the 
revolt. The united forces seized on the leader of the 
new comers and crucified him; they likewise, in a 
most cruel manner, murdered all the Carthaginians they 
could meet with, possessed themselves of the towns, 
and remained masters of the whole island ; until at 
length a quarrel happened between them and the na- 
tives, who, prevailing, constrained them to leave the 
country, and fly for refuge into Italy. But thus Sar- 
dinia became entirely lost to the Carthaginians. 

” To return to the mercenaries* in Africa. 

** Matho, Spendius, and Autaritus, having advice of 
the clemency which Amilcar exercised towards the pri- 
soners, and fearing the effect it might have upon* the 
Africans, and their other troops, resolved to engage 
them in some new act of villany, such as should put 
them past all hopes of indemnity. With this view they 
assembled the whole army. A messenger presently 
arrives with a pretended letter from those who had fol- 
lowed their steps in Sardinia. This letter admonishes 
them to be careful in guarding Gisco, and the rest of 
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the prisoners (whom they had seized at the treaty of 

* Tunes), there being some persons in the army, who held 
secret intelligence with the Carthaginians for their 
release. Spendius took, occasion, from this letter, to 
warn the soldiers not to rely on the specious humahity 
of Ainilcar towards those who had fallen into his hands ; 
whose real intention, he said, was not to spare them, 
but by a feigned clemency to draw the rest to submis- 
sion ; to the end that, having all at his mercy, he 
might at once take vengeance upon all. Tie likewise 
counselled them, to be especially watchful not to suffer 
Cisco to escape ; who being a principal leader, and in 
great authority, would prove one of their most danger- 
ous enemies. Spendius had hardly ended his discourse, 
when a second courier, pretending to come from Tunes, 
arrived with a letter, pressing the same matter that was 
contained in the other. Upon this, Autaritus, the 
Gaul, immediately stepped forth, and declared to the 
assembly, that their safety and success could only be 
found in renouncing all hopes of reconciliation with the 
Carthaginians ; and that whoever should appear to have 
turned his thoughts that way, ought to be distrusted as 
a traitor to the common cause, and as being in secret 
correspondence with the enemy ; and he advised them 
to be guided wholly by thosR, who were for carrying 
things to the utmost extremity against the Carthagi- 
nians. After this, her gave it as his opinion, that they 
ought to put to death by torments, not only Cisco and 
all the Carthaginians then in their custody, but ail those 
thafr should hereafter fall alive into their hands. Auta- 
ritus was always in these assemblies of the soldiers a 
leading man, having the advantage, by his knowledge of 
sel^eral languages, of being able to make himself under- 
stood by the g^reatest part of his hearers. His proposal 
was received with almost universal applause ; neverthe- 
less there were some of every nation, who joined in one 
common request, that in regard to the many benefits 
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they had received from Gisco, he might at least have 
the favour to suffer only death, and not be put to tor- * 
ment. As they spoke in several languages, and a!l at 
once, it was not presently understood what they de- 
manded; but no sooner was their intention known, 
and some one in the assembly had cried out, ‘Down 
with them, knock them all on the head,’ but these 
intercessors were stoned to death by the multitude. 
Then, by order of Spendius, was Gisco, with the other 
Carthaginian prisoners, to the number of 700 persons, 
brought out to suffer the sentence pionounced against 
them. The executioners (beginning with Gi.sco, that 
same Gisco whom but a little before the whole army 
had owned for their benefactor, and whom they had 
made choice of to be arbitrator of their differences with 
the republic) cut ofF their hands, broke their legs, and 
then threw them alive into a ditch, there to expire in 
misery. The Carthaginians receiving intelligence of 
this cruelty, and being deeply affected with the sad fate 
of so many of their citizens, sent orders to Amilcar and 
IJanno, to use their utmost diligence to revenge it. 
They likewise dispatched heralds to the mercenaries, to 
demand the bodies of the dead; but the villains were so 
far from complying with this demand, that they threat- 
ened ta treat whatever messengers should hereafter be 
sent to them in the same manner they had treated 
Gisco. And in fact it became an established law among 
them, that all Carthaginian prisoners they took should 
be tormented to death; and that those who were allies 
of the Carthaginians should have their hands cut*off; 
and in that condition be sent back to them : and this 
law was afterward rigorously executed. 

“Amilcar, seeing no means left to put an end to the 
unbounded audaciousness of the enemy, but by utterly 
exterminating them, sent to Hanno to come and join 
him with the forces, which, without performing any 
thing worthy of notice, he had hitherto separately 
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commanded. It was hoped, that with their united 
strength they might be able to give a happy issue to the 
war. And in the mean time it was resolved, that in re- 
turn for the barbarity practised by the enemy, all those 
of them, who should fall alive into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, should be thrown to wild beasts to be 
devoured. 

“ But now, when afiairs began to have a promising 
aspect, a dispute, that arose on a sudden between the 
two generals, was carried so far, that by it they lost 
many fair occasions of beating the enemy, and even 
gave them frequent advantages in the war. Upon the 
news of this division, the magistrates of Carthage came 
to a resolution, that one of the two should quit his com- 
mand, and that the option should be left to the army. 

This quarrel, so unseasonable, and its consequences 
above mentioned, were not the only misfortunes that be- 
fel the Carthaginians at this time. A convoy from Em- 
porium with provisions, and other stores, much wanted 
for the army, was lost by tempest at sea ; and, to fill the 
measure of their adversity, the towns of Utica and Hippo, 
that had hitherto stood firm to the Carthaginian party, 
not only in this war, but even in the time of Agathocles, 
and when the Romans made their descent on Africa, 
now abandoned them on a sudden, without anj' plausi- 
ble motive; and not only entered into a league of fast 
friendship with the Africans, but conceived an impla- 
cable hatred against the Carthaginians; which they suf- 
ficiently testified by murdering all those they had of that 
nafion in garrison, and throwing their bodies over the 
walls, without suffering them to be buried. These 
events encouraged Matho and Spendius to think of lay- 
ing siege even to Carthage itself. 

The Carthaginian army having declared in favour of 
Amilcar, Hanno was constrained to relinquish his autho- 
nty, and was succeeded by Hannibal, whom the eenate 
appointed to command in his stead. Assisted by this 
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new colleague, and especially by Naravasus, who was 
eminently useful in all expeditions, Amilcar scoured the 
country, and endeavoured to cut off all means of sub- 
sistence from the enemy, who now invested Carthage. 

The city, blocked up on all sides by land, was forced 
to have recourse to her allies. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
who had all along had a watchful eye upon the events 
of this war, and had supplied the republic with every 
thing she had desired of him, was now, in her greatest 
distress, more than ever diligent to assist her ; as being 
well aware, that to maintain his own authority in Sicily, 
and his alliance of friendship with the Romans, it was 
necessary that Carthage should be preserved in a condi- 
tion to balance their power; otherwise he himself might 
soon be at their mercy, and instead of their friend be- 
coipe their subject. 

“ In this (says Polybius) he acted wisely, for it greatly 
behoves a prince not to neglect a mischief of this kind, 
in the beginning, nor to suffer the exorbitant growth of 
a neighbouring power, till he is no longer able to contest 
with it for his own indisputable right. 

“ Not only king Iliero, but the Romans also (faith- 
fully observing the treaty of peace), supplied the Car- 
thaginians with such provisions and stores as they 
wanted^ so that the city, being thus succoured, was in a 
condition to defend itself against the efforts of the be- 
siegers. * 

“ In the mean time, Amilcar was so active and diligent 
in preventing any supplies from going to the camp of 
Matho and Spendius, that he at length reduced thetti to 
great straits for provisions, and in the end constrained 
them to raise the siege. And now Spendius, assisted 
by one Zarxas an African leader, and by Autaritus the 
Gaul, issued into the field at the head of 50,000 chosen 
men, to try the fortune of war against Amilcar. (Matho 
was left at Tunes, to negotiate with their friends, and 
take a general care of the business.) The elephants of 

2 N 2 
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Carthage and the horse of Naravasus made Spendius 
afraid of descending into the plains, so that he betook 
himself to his former method of keeping the hills and 
rough grounds, or occupying the strait passages, wherein 
the desperate courage of his men might shew itself with 
little disadvantage. But Amilcar, having more skill 
than he in the trade of war, artfully contrived to draw 
him to many skirmishes; in all which the success was 
such, as added courage to the Carthaginians, and abated 
the strength and spirit of their enemies. Thus he con- 
tinued alarming and provoking them by night and by 
day; and through his skill in laying ambushes, never 
failed to entrap some of them when they engaged in small 
parties, nor to cut off great numbers when the action 
was more general ; and those that fell alive into his hands 
he gave to be devoured by wild beasts. 

“ At length he surprised them in a place that was very 
commodious foi his own army, and very disadvantageous 
to theirs. They presently saw their disadvantage, and 
therefore had not heart to ‘fight. Amilcar prudently 
foreseeing that necessity might draw them to attempt 
the most desperate enterprises, took the opportunity of 
their present fear, and shut them close up with a trench 
and rampart. There they waited miserably and in vain 
for succour from Tunes ; and having spent all their pro- 
visions were so pressed with hunger, that they fed upon 
the bodies of their p'fisoners. This they suffered pa- 
tiently, as knowing they had not deserved any favour 
from Carthage; and hoping still that their friends at 
TuAes would not neglect them. But when at length 
they v/ere driven to such extremity, as to be forced to 
devour their own companions, and yet saw no appearance 
of reliefj then was their obstinacy quite broken, and 
they began to threaten their captains. Spendius, Zar- 
xas, and Autaritus, having therefore consulted together, 
came to a resolution to yield themselves to Amilcar, if 
required, as the condition of peace. They sent a herald 
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to demand a pass, which being granted them, they came 
in person to the Carthaginian general. What they 
could say to him is hard to conjecture ; yet by the con- 
ditions Uut Amilcar granted, it would seem that they 
took the Dlame upon themselves, and begged pardon for 
the multitude. The conditions were. That the Cartha- 
ginians should choose out of the whole number of these 
enemies, any ten whom they pleased, to remain at their 
discretion ; and that the rest should all be dismissed, 
each in one single coat. When the treaty was thus con- 
cluded, Amilcar told Spendius, and those that were with 
him, that he chose them as part of the ten ; and then 
immediately ordered them to be seized and secured. The 
army receiving intelligence that their leaders were de- 
tained, and not knowing that a treaty was concluded for 
them upon such gentle terms, presently imagined they 
were betrayed. In amazement therefore they all ran to 
arms. But now they wanted captains to order and con- 
^duct them ; and the same astonishment that made them 
break the covenants of peace, of which they were igno- 
rant, gave Amilcar both colour of justice in accomplish- 
ing revenge, and facility in doing the execution. They 
were all slain, bidng 40,000 or more in number, 

“ The news of this exploit (as may well be supposed) 
gave new life and spirit to the people at Carthage, and 
was terrible to the revolted cities. Amilcar with Nara- 
vasus and Hannibal, carried the war from town to town, 
and found all places ready to yield except Utica, Hippo, 
and Tunes, the two first standing out through fear of de- 
served vengeance, and the last being held by Matho, tvith 
the remainder of the rebel army. It wa5 thought fit to 
begin with Tunes, where lay the chief strength of the 
enemy. Coming before this town, they brought forth 
Spendius with his fellows, and, in view of the garrison, 
crucified them under the walls, to terrify those of his old 
companions, that were still in arms. With this rigour 
the siege began, as if speedy victory had been assured. 
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Hannibal quartered upon that side of Tunes which lay 
towards Carthage ; Amilcar on the opposite side ; too 
far asunder to help one another in sudden accidents. It 
behoved them therefore to be more circumspeoL Never- 
theless, Hannibal, secure, as if all danger were past, neg- 
lected to keep good guard. Matho perceived it, and, 
using his advantage, sallied out with unexpected fury 
against that part of the Carthaginian army, and so suc- 
cessfully, that after a great slaughter of the enemy, he 
put the rest to flight, forced their camp, pillaged it, and 
took Hannibal himself prisoner. After the victory, hav- 
ing caused the dead body of Spendius to be taken down 
from the cross, he ordered Hannibal to be fixed alive in 
his place, and executed him with unspeakable torments. 
The rest also of the noblest of the Carthaginians, who 
had fallen into his hands, were by his command slain 
round the body of Spendius. Of all this Amilcar knew 
nothing till it was too late ; neither had he strength 
enough remaining, after this great loss, to continue thc^ 
siege ; but was obliged to break it up, and remove to the 
mouth of the i iver Bagradas, where he encamped. 

** The terror in Carthage, upon the news of this dis- 
aster, was not less than had been the joy for the late 
important victory. All that could bear arms were sent 
into the field under Ilanno: and the senate commis- 
sioned thirty principal men of their body to labour with 
all the force of persua&ion, to bring Amilcar and him to 
a reconciliation. This could not be effected presently. 
Amilcar was perhaps nearly touched in his honour, that 
thefoarelessncss of Hannibal seemed to be imputed to 
him, by sending his enemy to share with him the con- 
duct of affairs, and be a check upon his proceedings. 
Nevertheless, after many conferences, the authority of 
the senators prevailed ; and the two generals passed their 
words to live in friendship, and act in concert for the pub* 
lie good. And thenceforward all affairs were successfully 
managed to the satisfaction of their fellow-citizens. 
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** Matho, during these transactions, was come abroad 
into the field, wisely purposing to make advantage of the 
reputation of his late success, while it gave some life to 
his cause. But this African leader wanted the necessary 
skill to cope with Amilcar, who in all skirmishes and 
encounters between parties never failed to worst him, 
and thereby to diminish both his strength and his credit. 
Matho, sensible of this growing mischief to his affairs, 
resolved therefore to try the fortune of one -battle, 
whereby either his ambition should be accomplished, or 
his cares at an end. The Carthaginians were no less 
disposed to a general action, having many advantages 
above their enemies, and especially (which was worth 
all the rest) such a commander as was not easily to be 
matched in that age. Both parties being thus agreed, 
the confederates and friends of both were called toge- 
ther, and the towns drained of their garrisons to augment 
the armies. At length with joint consent, in time and 
place, the battle was fought. The Carthaginians won 
the day. The greatest part of the African army was 
slain upon the spot; the rest fled to a town, that, not 
being defensible, quickly surrendered ; Matho himself 
was there taken alive. Immediately upon this victory 
all the African cities which had been in the rebellion sub- 
mitted, to their old masters, Utica and Hippo only ex- 
cepted ; these, by their treacherous and outrageous pro- 
ceedings, having cut ofF from themselves all hopes of 
pardon. However, these also were constrained to sur- 
render at mercy. Matho and his companions, being led 
in triumph to Carthage, were put to death by all the tor- 
ments that revenge could devise. 

“ Thus was a period given to this inexpiable war, 
which had lasted three years and near four months, and 
had abounded with more acts of wickedness and cruelty 
than any other to be met with in story.” 
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Ro M°E Rome during all this time"^ took no advantage of her 
1 ) civ distress to promote her ruin, but continued faith- 

fully to observe the treaty of peace with her ; and even 
Consul- assisted her as a friend in many instances. Once, in- 
deed, there seemed to be some danger of a rupture. For 
as the Carthaginians, at the beginning of this war, made 
prize of all vessels that came on the coast of Africa, to 
supply the rebels with provisions, it happened that they 
had at one time in custody 500 Italians, whom they had 
taken carrying on this traffic for the profit of private 
merchants. The Romans, oflendetl at the detaining of 
these traders in prison, began to turn their thoughts to 
revenge ; but they were soon appeased by a respectful 
embassy from Carthage, who restored the prisoners in 
so frank a manner, that the Romans, not to' be behind 
her in courtesy, enlarged, without ransom, all the Car- 
thaginian captives, that yet remained of those who had 
been taken during the Sicilian war. They also per- 
mitted their merchants to supply Carthage with whatso- 
ever she stood in need of, and prohibited all commerce 
with her enemies. Nay, more than this, when the peo- 
ple of Utica, having revolted from the Carthaginians, 
would have put that city into the hands of the Romans, 
the latter rejected the overture ; as they also did an offer 
made them of the island of Sardinia by the mercenaries 
there, who, following the example of those in Africa, had 
turned their arms agaihst the masters in whose pay they 
were, and had forcibly seized upon that island, 
sirw.n. This behaviour towards a rival power (says a learned 
writer) might have served as a notable example of Ro- 
man fa'th to alb posterity, had not the issue proved that 
it proceeded wholly from the hope of greater profit 
thereby, than could reasonably be expected from an open 
violation of the treaty of pence. The whole estate of 

r Part of the Y. of R. 512. — Q. Lutalius A. Manilas. 

Y. of R. 51.3. — C. Claudius, M. Sempronius* 

Y. of R. 514 — C. Mamilina, Q. Valerius. 

Part of the Y. of R. 515. — ^13b. Sempronius, P. Valerius. 
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Carthage depended, at that time, upon the virtue of Tear of 
Amilcar, and had he been overthrown by the rebels in 515. 
one main battle, that mighty city must either have fallen - - 1 " ■ ‘ 
into the hands of merciless villains, or have humbled ^nlui- 
herself under the protection of the Romans, with whom 
she had lately contended for superiority. She was once 
during the war reduced by the rebels to so great extre- 
mity, as not to be far from such a miserable choice. 
Wherefore it was not unwisely done of the Romans, to 
make such demonstration of kindness, and honourable 
dealing, as might invite a rich but sinking ship, to run 
herself aground upon their shore. But when all was 
well ended in Africa, and the Carthaginians began to poiyb. 
prepare for the recovery of Sardinia, then did ambition ciuu. 
put off her goodly visor. Though the Romans had for- 
merly refused this island, when offered them by the mer- 
cenaries (who were afterward driven thence by the na- 
tives), they now resolved to take possession of it by force 
of arms. One of the consuls passed thither with an army, s.nniu# 
and denounced war against Carthage, under the shame- 
less pretence, that the preparations made (by that en- 
feebled and impoverished rit}) to reduce Sardinia, were 
indeed designed against Rome. The Carthaginians were 
in no condition at this time to enter upon a new war 
with so •potent an enemy: yielding therefore to neces- ^ 

sity, they relinquished all pretensions to the island for 
ever ; and not only so, but submitted to the exactions of 
the consul, who fartlier demanded of them, as the price 
of a peace, the sum of 1200 talents :* detestable ini us- *2.3,000/. 

. f.i * ArbuHiuot, 

tice and extortion, which, as Polybius assures us, were 
the chief cause of that bloody war, in which Hannibal 
afterward, with hereditary hatred and an implacable spirit 
of revenge, pushed the Romans to the very brink of de- 
struction. 
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For three jears the Romans, having no war to maintain, employ themselvefi in e.sU- 
blittliing good order in l(aly» and planting colonies in the neiKhbnurhood of the 
Gauls and Ligurians, llie republic desires to assist Ptolemy king of Egypt 
against Anlioclius of Syria; but the Egyptian civilly declines the ofler. At 
length the lloian Gauls breaking the peace with Rome, and the Ligurians being in 
motion, the Romans lake the field. The consul Valeiiiis is Tanqiiished in a battle 
with the Boian Gauls. He afterward defeats them, while his colleague obtaioa a 

516. victory over the Ligurians. Next year the Romans act entirely on the defensiye 
against the Boiuns ; hut oflensively against the Ligurians, and with success. At 

517, Rome the secular games are celebrated. The new consuls march against the 
Boians and Ligurians, who having called in to their assistonco an army of Trans- 
alpine Gaols, take umbrage at their numbers, fall upon them, and pot them to 
flight. The conqueiors, weakened by their victory, are obliged to make peace 
with the Romans. The Corsicans in the mean lime rebel, with whom Claodius 
Glycias, being sent against them, enters into a treaty, on terms dishonourable to 
the republic. She refuses to adhere to the treaty, delivers up Claudius to the re- 
sentment of the Corsicans, and then subdues them by force of arms. The Cor- 
sicans, in conjunction with Carthage, stir up the Sardinians to revolt. Hereupon 
Rome threatens the African republic with a war, but is diverted from it by an emn 
bassy from Carthago: and Sardinia being easily reduced the next year, the temple 

.*>18. of Janus is shut up for the first time since the reign of Numa Poinpilius* A few 
months after, the Ligurians, Corsicans, and Sardinians, take arms again. The first 
instance of a divorce at Rome. Marriage-settlements introduced. Fabiaa 

520. Maximus the consul subdues the Ligurians ; his colleague triumphs fur his ex- 
ploits against the Sardinians. At the motion of iEhutius, a tribune of the people, 

Centum* the judicature of the centumvirs is erected. The following year Flaminius, an- 
virs. other tribune of the people, proposes a law for dividing amongst the poor citizens 

521. of Rome some lands lately taken from the Gauls. In obedience to bis father he 
desists from his enterprise ; but one of his colleagues carries it on, and succeeds, 

522 . notwithstanding the opposition of the senate. Sardinia and Corsica, now entirely 
subdued, are reduced to the form of a Kuman province; and the conqueror of 
this latter island being refused a liiuniph, gives tbo first example of assuming that 
honour against the will of the senate. 

Tear of HuRiNG thc thrcc ycars and some months that the war 
«ii. of Carthage with her mercenaries had lasted, the Roman 
-1-^ — consuls had no affairs abroad, and seem to have chiefly 
cowii- employed their thoughts to establish good order in Italy, 
and to secure the frontiers against the Gauls and Ligu- 
rians, by planting colonies in their neighbourhood. The 
republic, however, would gladly have engaged in some 
quarrel, if she could have found a plausible pretence for 
Eutrop. it. Eutropius* tells us, that after the conclusion of the 
*■ *■ '■ ’■ war in Sicily, she sent ambassadors to Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, king of Egypt, to offer him her assistance against 
Antiochus of Syria, surnamed the God : but the Egyp- 
tian having got rid of his enemy before the ambassadors 
arrived, his answer was only a compliment of thanks. 
And we have seen, that after the conclusion of the 
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African war, in which Carthage was triumphant, the voror 
Romans would have renewed hostilities against that m. 
hated rival, on account of Sardinia, if they had not been ” 
prevented in this project, by an unwilling cession of that ciwuu 
island to them. ^ 

But about the same time these ambitious and restless 
spirits found sufficient opportunity to keep their hardy 
legions in exercise. In the consulate of Tib. Sempro- 
nius and P. Valerius, those Italic Gauls who were called i- <> «• 
Boii, and who, after infinite losses and calamities sus- b.s. ‘ 

c« SI* 

tained in their struggles with the Romans, had continued 
quiet forty-five years, resolved at length, upon some very 
trivial pretences, to break the peace which had been so 
long maintained with the republic. The old men, all 
those who had felt the hardships and sufferings of the 
former wars, being extinct, the young men, their succes- 
sors, who had experienced nothing of those miseries, 
and feared nothing from fortune, began, according to the 
nature of man, to grow turbulent and desirous of some 
change in their condition ; and this was the true source 
of their rash enterprise. 

The Ligurians’ also (whom Rome had not yet begun i-‘». 
to subdue) being in motion, and seeming to threaten her so. ’ 
with war, the consuls for the year were obliged to divide 
their fivees. 

Valerius led a consular army against the Gauls, and o™’* 
was vanquished in his first battl6 with them, in which 
he lost 3500 men. Upon the news of this defeat, the “«• 
Romans immediately dispatched M. Genucius Cipus, «’«>• 
one of the prmtors, from the city, with a reinforceifient 
for the consul. Valerius looking on thhs precaution as 
a personal affront, and believing that he was still strong 
enough to cope with the enemy, notwithstanding the 
blow he had received, hastened to attack them again, 
before Cipus could arrive. His soldiers were no less 

* Ligorla oomprcheDcled at this time tlfe whole extent of country between the 
Arno, the Apennines, the countiy of the Ananes, the Po, the maritime Alps, and the 
Ligurian sea (now the sea of Genoa),. 
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515. animated by this motive behaved themselves so gallant- 
".r.' ly, that they slew 14,000 of the Gauls, and took 2000 
consul prisoners. However, this victory did not obtain the 
consul a triumph, because he had been rash in the at- 
tempt, and had not paid sufficient deference to the sen- 
timents of the senate and people. 

In the mean time Sempronius, the other consul, gained 
a battle (though not a decisive one) against the Ligurians. 
Yesroi Thcsc wars were continued by the next year’s consuls, 
Cornelius Lentulus and Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Ful- 
^ ii.c.i!3g . acquired no honour by the campaign. It was with 
cMsui- gr^at difficulty that he preserved his camp from being 
ship, forced by the Gauls, whose country on this side of the 
zoii.t.o. P q entered; he was obliged to keep within his 

intrenchments, and to act entirely on the defensive, 
Cornelius had better success against the Ligurians 
near Hetruria. lie obtained a victory, for which he 
was rewarded with a triumph. 

Eutrop.^ During these wars, preparations were made at Rome 
to celebrate the secular games llicro, king of Syra- 

Ken. * Ludi Sincnlareitf the ino.st reniaikable gninrs that \vc iiiret with in the Roman 

Aiitiq. sloij. The coinmofi opinion makes them to hare hail n very odd oiiginul, of which 
part 2. we have a tcdiuu.s leldtioii in Valerius Alaxiinus, of the ancients* and Angrius Poll- 
b. 5. c. 7. tianus of the moderns. Alonsieur Dacicr, in his excellent remarks on the secular 
Lib. 2. poem of llorauCi pas.sea by this old conceit as trivial and fubuiuus, and assures us, 
J ■** that we need go no farther for the lise of the custom than to the SlhjlAiie oracles, 
c 'vbicli the Romans had so great an esteem and veneration. 

In these sacred writings there^was one famous prophecy to this eilect ; that if the 
Romans, at the beginning of every age, should hold solemn games in the Campos 
Maitius to the honour of Pluto, Proserpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ccrc.s, and the 
Farcir, nr three fatal listers, their city should ever flourish, and all nations be sub- 
jected to their dominion. They were \cry ready to obey the oracle, and, in all the 
-cercn|onies used on that occasion, confurnied theniKelvcs lu its direction.s. The whole 
manner of the solemnity was as follows: in the flrst place, the heralds received or- 
ders to make an inviljition of the whole world to come to u feast which they had 
never seen already, and should never see again. Some few days before the begin- 
ning of the games, the quiiidecemviri, taking their seats in the Capitol, and in the 
Palatine temple, distribuled among the people purifying compositions, as flambeaux, 
brimstone, and sulphur. From hence the people passed on to Diana’s temple on the 
Aventine mountain, carrying wheal, barley, and beans, as an oifeiing; and after this 
they spent whole nights in devotion to the destinies. At length, when the time of 
the games was actually come, wbioli continued three days and three nights, the 
people assembled in the Campus Alartins, and sacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, 
Laluna, Diana, the Parem, Ceres, Plato, and Proserpine. On the first night of the 
feast, the emperor, accompanied by the quindecemviri, commanded three altara to be 
raised on the bank of the Tiber, which they sprinkled with the blood of three Iambs, 
and then proceeded to barn the offerings and the victims. AfLer this, they marked 
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case, came to see the show, and brought with him v«ar of 
200,000 modii (measures containing a peck and half) sis. 
of wheat, that the vast concourse of people might not — •" 

cause a scarcity of provisions. coosui. 

The year of the secular games was not a year of tran- 
quillity. The new consuls, P. Cornelius Lentulns and 

out a spaco which served fur a thualte, heinf^ illuiniiiRted hj an innumi.rahle multi- 
tude of flainheaux and tiros; here they sang sntno ocrlain hymns onnipo.sotl on Ibis 
occasion, and celebrated all kinds of sports. On the day after, when they had been 
at the Capitol to oll'er the* \iRtiin«<, they returned to the Campus Martius, and held 
sports to the honour of Apollo and Diana. Tlieso lasted till the next day, when the 
noble matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, w'ent to the Capitol to sing 
hymns to Jupiter. On the third day. which concluded the feast, tweiity'scvcn young 
boys, and as many girls, sang, in the temple of Palatine Apollo, hymns and verses in 
Greek and Latin, to recommend the city to the protection of those deities whom the/ 
designed particularly to honour by their sncnfiucs. 

The famous sccnlur poem of Horace was composed for this last day, in (he secular 
game held by Augustas. Dacier has given his judgment on this poem, as (he master- 
piece of Horaccj and believes that all antiquity eaniiut (uniisli us with any (lung 
more happily complete. 

There has been much controversy, whether these games were eelohrated every 
hundred or every hundred mid ten years. Por the former opinion, Censorinns* al- tpe Die 
leges the testimony of Valerius* Amins, Varro, and Livy, and this was certainly the batali, 
space of time which the Kommis called sacn/itm, or an age. For the latter he pro- c. 17. 
daceth the autlioiity of (he icgisters, or commentaries of the r|uimleceinvin, and tho 
edicts of Augustus, besides the plain evidence of Hoi arc in liis secnlur poem ; 21. 

Cettus undnioit dccies per annas, &c. 

This Inst space ii expressly enjoined by the Sibylline oracle ilsclf; the verses of 
which, relating to tliis purpose, arc transcribed by Zusimus in the second book of lii.s 
liistory. 

*AXX’ o'orov av fxfiKia-roq iKti avflpxTrws-t 
e!? etewv tAaT'jv Sexa XuxXsv o^evvy, SlC. 

Yet, according to Mie ancient accounts we iiave of tlieir celebration in the several 
ages, neither of these periods arc much regarded. 

The fit it were lield U, C. 21j, or 29U. 

The second A. .'kJO, or 408. 

^ The third /I. .hi 8. 

Tho fniiitli either A. OOd, or 608, or 628. 

The fifth by Augustus, A. 7,*^6. 

The sixth by Claudius, A, 800. « 

The seveiilli by Doraitian, A. 841. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957, 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorins, A. 1157. 

The disorder, without question, was owing to the ambition of the emperors# who 
were extremely desirous to have the honour of celebrating these games in their reign ; 
and therefore, upon the slightest pretence, many times mada them return befoie 
their ordinary course. Thus Claudius jiretcnded that Augustas had held the games 
before their due lime, (hat lie might have the least excuse (o keep them within 
sixty-four years afterward. On which account, Suetonius tells us, that the people 
scoffed at his criers, when they went about proclaming games that nobody had ever 
seen, nor would see again ; whereas there wore not only many persons alive who 
remembered the games of Augustus, but several players, who had acted in those 
games, were now again brought on the stage by Claudius. Sueton. Claud. 21. 

Whal part of the year the secular games -were celebrated in, is uncertain; pro- Mr. Wal- 
bablj, in the times of Ihe commonwealth, on the days of the nativity of the city, t. e. I^^** 
the 9, 10, 11, Kal. Maii, but nnder the emperors, on the day when they cumo to 
Iheir power. . . , p. lOs. 
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Tesrof C. Licinius Varus, were obliged to take the field to op- 

K O M E ^ ^ * 

51 T. pose the Gauls. The confidence of their leaders being 

‘ raised by the multitudes of men they had assembled, and 

CTMui- by the expectation of a strong reinforcement of their 
countrymen from the other side the Alps, they demand- 
ed the restitution of Ariminum, formerly taken from 
them by the Romans. Leutulus and Varus, to gain 
time (not having their troops complete), referred the 
matter to the determination of the senate, and in the 
interim agreed upon a truce with the enemy, whose 
commanders were very ready to consent to a cessation 
of arms till they should be joined by the forces they ex- 
Poiyb. pected from Transalpine Gaul. When these forces ar- 
rived, their number proved so great as to give umbrage 
to those whom they came to assist. The Cisalpine 
Gauls, more afraid of the new comers than of the Ro- 
mans, turned their arms against them, and put them to 
flight; but first slew their own two generals (or kings) 
Ates and Galates, for having, of their own head, and 
without consulting the nation, invited such dangerous 
allies to cross the Alps. The enemy being thus de- 
feated by themselves, two consular armies were no 
longer necessary to repress them. Lentulus, with his 
legions alone, not only reduced the Boii to yield a part 
of their country as the condition of a peace; but took 
a great number of forts from the Ligurians, partly by 
force and partly by composition, 
b.™’ In the mean time. Varus made preparations for going 
to the island of Corsica, which, by the secret intrigues 
of flie Carthaginians, had been induced to throw off' the 
Roman yoke. • The consul, not finding a fleet ready to 
transport his whole army, sent away before him a small 
numter of ships with a detachment under the command 
of that Claudius Glycias, who had formerly been named 
to the dictatorship in derision. Claudius had served 
since that time, with good reputation, in several posts 
of a lower order, but had never commanded in chief. 
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Seeing himself now at the head of a part of the consular Y«tr of 

« t R O M £ 

army, his ambition was raised, and fancying it would be sir. 
much for his honour to gain this island to the republic — 
without bloodshed, he, without the consent of consul or cinwi. 
senate, made a shameful peace with the Corsicans. The 
consul, at his arrival, annulled the treaty, renewed the 
war, and subdued the island by force of arms. As for Dio apud 
Claudius, by a decree of the senate, he was delivered up p-ws! 
to the resentment of the Corsicans, for having drawn b.6! 
them (as it was alleged) into a bloody war by a fallacious 
peace : in which sentence the republic, beside the pu- 
nishing a breach of duty and order, had the farther 
view of preventing the reproach that might have been 
cast upon the consul, for having made war on a people 
who depended on the faith of a treaty. However, the 
Corsicans disdained this reparation, and sent Claudius 
back to Rome. Tliere he was put to death in prison, 
and then his body, being first carried to the top of the 
steps called Scalae Gemoniae, on which the bodies of the 
greatest malefactors used to be exposed, was thence 
dragged away with an iron crook, and thrown into the 
Tiber. 

This execution of Claudius did not satisfy the Corsi- 
cans, who had been amused by a treaty of peace, only 
to give their enemies the better opportunity to subdue 
them by a war. The near neighbourhood of Sardinia 
made it easy for them to communicate their discontent 
to the people of that island ; and it is said, that Carthage :!oD.b.8. 
underhand excited the Sardinians to revolt from the *“3!“'?*. 
Romans; and that Rome, for this reason, made prepa- 
rations for a new war with the African republic. Alarmed 
at this news, the Carthaginians sent ambassador after 
ambassador to negotiate an accommodation ; but all in 
vain. At length they dispatched to Rome, for the 
same end, ten of the principal members of their state, 
among whom was one Hannc, a young man of greatoro>^b.4. 
spirit and vivacity. When these new deputies had for'" 
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T«ar of awhile employed the lowest submissions and the hum- 
5 iV. blest entreaties to procure a reconciliation, and all to no 

li* C. ^15. * 

..1 '.I-' fefFect, Hanno, weary of so much cringing, and full of 
Mosul- indignation at the rough and haughty answers of the 
senate, cried out with an air of confidence and dignity, 
exterp. “ WclI, thcii, if you are resolved to break the treaty, 
xi.p. 9 ... yg jy jjjg conditioH wc were in before it was 

concluded. Restore to us Sicily and Sardinia. With 
these we bought of you, not a short truce, but a peace 
that was to be perpetual.” The senators, ashamed, dis- 
missed the deputies with a milder answer. 
noMr After this, the consuls for the new year, C. Attilius 
Balbus and T. Manlius Torquatos, drew lots for their 

provinces; the former continued in Italy, while the lat- 

com'ui. ter easily recovered Sardinia, and settled peace there, 
but without reducing it to a Roman province. 
r.utrop.^ And now the temple of Janus was shut up for the 
veu.j>.,t. first time since the reign of Numa Pompilius. For 
18 . near 450 \ears the Romans had been almost continually 
e- !-’• in arms : and so steady was their ambition, and so un- 

ii'y.b.i. .... . .... , . 

<•. 19 . wearied their constancy m pursuing its dictates, that in 
the succeeding parts of this history wc shall see them, 
in spite of numberless misfortunes, still forming new en- 
terprises upon the neighbouring nations, and never ceas- 
ing to pu.sh their conquests till they have attained to 
universal empire. 

Year of TIic prcseiit tranqdillity lasted but a few months. In 

S19- the following consulship, of L. Posthumius Albinus and 
— Sp, Carvilius, three armies were raised to act against the 
conslii- Sadlinians, Corsicans, and Ligurians, who had (proba- 
bly) engaged themselves, by secret treaties, mutually to 
lavi, assist one another. Posthumius succeeded against the 
■iKn- Ligurians; but the praetor Cornelius, who commanded 
umph. Sardinia, was, with many of his soldiers, carried off 
by distemper. Carvilius (from Corsica) transported his 
legions thither, >gained a victory over the Sardinians, and 
then returned to Rome in triumph. 
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In this consulship, the censors, observing the number vwor 
of the citizens to be considerably lessened, and imputing *19. 
it to men marrying only with a view to interest, deserting 
their own wives for fear of having many children to main- fowai. 
tain, and carrying on unlawful intrigues with other wo- 
men, they obliged all the citizens to swear, that they 
would not marry with any other view than that of in- 
creasing the subjects of the republic. This oath raised 
many scruples ; and caused many ruptures between 
husbands and wives. Among the rest one Carvilius 
Ruga, a considerable man, thought himself bound by d- 
his oath to divorce his wife, whom he passionately loved, 
because she was barren, and, accordingly, he put her 
away, contrary to his inclination, and married another ; 
the first instance of divorce at Rome in 51 Q years, not- 
withstanding that the laws had always allowed it. And 
it was on this occasion that marriage-contracts were first 
introduced, to secure women’s portions. in case of di- 
vorces, which we shall see hereafter grow scandalously 
frequent, as a corruption of manners prevailed in the 
republic. 

The fresh revolts of the Sardinians and Ligurians Y.irof 
obliged the new consuls, M. Pomponius Matho and Q. sso. 
Fabius Maximus (the same Fabius who afterward ac- 
quired so much glory in the wars of Hannibal), to divide 
the Roman forces. It now falling to Fabius’s lot to 
make war with the Ligurians, he drove them out of the ofW * 
flat country, and forced them to take shelter under the 
Alps. In the mean time, his colleague Pomponius sailed 
for Sardinia, and gained some victories there, for which 
a triumph was granted him at his return home. 

It is conjectured, that about this time the iFbutian 
law (so called from the two iEbutii, tribunes of the peo- 
pie, who proposed it and got it passed) was promulged. <.10. 

It retrenched many frivolous customs, ordained by the 
twelve tables to be observed in processes relating to 
civil af^irs, and it also directed that three able and ju- 

vot. II. 2 o 
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^ tlicious men should be chosen out of each tribe to form 
a new tribunal, which, subordinate to the praetors, might 
•’ assist them, and remedy the inconveniences often occa- 
sioned by their absence from Rome. These new judges 
were called, for brevity’s sake, centumvirs," though they 
!’ were 105 in number; and when they were afterward 
augmented to 180, they still kept the same name. 

[ The establishment of this new tribunal made no 
change as to the direction of state affairs, which conti- 
nued wholly in the senate and comitia. Flaininius, one 
of the tribunes, made a motion to the commons, at this 
time, to distribute a fruitful country, lately taken from 
the Gauls, among the [X)or citizens of Rome. All mo- 
tions of this kind had ever been opposed by the sena- 
tors, out of private interest ; and now they had indeed 
a better reason to unite their strength, in order to hinder 
Flamimua’s motion from passing into a law. They fore- 
saw that the Gauls, on both sides the Po, would impa- 
tiently bear the distribution proposed of those ^ands. 
Neither the threats of the present consuls, M. yi^.milius 
Lepidus and M. Publicius Malleolus, nor the entreaties 
of the senate, nor yet the tears of his own father, whom 
the patricians had gained over to them, could prevail 
with FLiminius to desist. On the day ai)pointed for 
proposing the law to the co7«///f/, he mounted tlje rostra, 
and spoke to the people in favour of it ; hut in the midst 
of his harangue, hiS father appearing on a sudden, 
ascended the rostra, took him hy the arm, and com- 
manded him to follow him home ; and then Flaminius 
immediately obeyed without reply ; and what is most 
extraordinary,' not the le.ast noise nor murmur was heard 
in the assembly. Nevertheless, the affair was now only 
postponed ; it was afterward carried into execution ; 

'* They wtre dUitled info four courlv «r chamber**. The cau-es, which fell under 
Iheir co{;riiz«krice, were such 85 relaUd lo prekciiptions, guaidian^hips, degrees of 
’ consanguinity or aflinity , damage^ orcasioned by inundations, coiilc^ls about build- 
ing or repairing middle* walls, the windows a man might open upon liis neigbbonr, 
with an infinito number of other matters, that often raised disputes between the inha- 
bitants of the same city. 
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and what the senators had apprehended came to pass ; vtua 
a dangerous war from the angry Gauls. *«”.* 

In the following year the new consuls, M. Pompo- ^ 
nius Matho and C. Papirius Maso, entirely finished 
the conquest of the two islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
which were then reduced to the state of a Roman pro- 
vince, upon the same foot as Sicily. It is probable, that 
after this regulation Pornponius continued in the new ‘’•®' 
province to govern it in quality of proconsul or prae- 
tor, when the year of liis consulate, which was not far 
from a conclusion, should expire; but Papirius returned 
to Rome. At his arrival, lie found the grand elections r><t 
over ; a dictator had been created to hold the comt/ta, 
so that, during the few remaining days of his magis- 
tracy, he had nothing to do, and he also quickly per- 
ceived, upon trial, that he had no more credit than 
business. The senate, dissatisfied with him for some 
reason unknown, refused him a triumph. This pro- 
voked him to take a method entire!}' new, to do him- 
self honour. At the head ol' his army, he marched to v..i. 
the temple of Jupiter Latialis, on the hill of Alba, with i>. IT.' 
all the pomp with which triumphant victors were wont ri!n. 
to march to the Capitol; he made no alteration in thec.oy.' 
ceremony, except that instead of a crown of laurel, he 
wore a crown of myrtle, on account of his iiaving de - Test us 
feated the Corsicans, in a place where was a grove ofjSynca. 
myrtles. This example of Papirius was afterward fol- 
lowed by many generals to whom the senate refused the 
honour of a triumph. 


2 o 2 
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THE FIRST ILI.YRMN WilR. 

523. The Romans send ambassadors to Teota, queen of a pari of llljricam, to complain 
of the piracies of ber snbjects. Teuta, offended at the haog;hty bebavioar of one 
of the ambassadors, causes them all to be murdered in their return home. To 
5S4. revenge this insult, Rome employs both her consuls, who, assisted by Demetrius 
of Pharos, successfully begin the war; which is finished in the following year by a 
525* treaty of peace, dictated by the republic. Her acquaintance with the Gre^s 
commences at this time. 

next year M. ./^milius Barbula, and M. Junius 
u c jog consuls, the republic engaged in a new war 

out of Italy. Illyricutn, or rather that part of the coun- 

roniui- try so called, which lies upon the Adriatic, and confines 
po'i^b. upon Macedon and Epirus, was at this time governed 
t‘.s. ® woman, named Teuta, the widow of king Agron, 

itTiip guardian to her son Pinaeus, under age. The suc- 
cess of her late husband's arms, who had vanquished the 
.dBtolians, made her vain and presumptuous ; and being 
governed by evil councils, she, instead of prudently ma- 
naging the affairs of her ward in peace, commissioned 
her subjects to practise piracy on the sea-coast, and 
seize all the places they could ; which was, in a man- 
ner, declaring herself a common enemy to all nations. 
Her pirates had taken many ships belonging to the 
Roman merchants, and she was now besieging the 
zon.b.e. island of Issa, in the Adriatic; the inhabitants pf which 
Excerpt. had put themselves under the protection of the republic. 
Upon the complaints of those merchants, and to pro- 
tect the people of Issa, the senate dispatched two am- 
bassadors, Caius and Lucius Coruncanius, to the Illyrian 
poiyb. queen, to require of her that she would restrain her 
t;!; subjects from' infesting the seas with their piracies. To 
this demand the queen answered, that she would take 
care that no injury should be done to the Romans by 
the Illyrian nation, but that she thought it was never 
the custom of princes to hinder private subjects from 
making what advantages they could from the sea. 
But the Romans (replied the younger of the ambas- 
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sadors) have an excellent custom, which is to punish r«wor 
private injuries by a public revenge, and to relieve the sex 
oppressed. Tfeuta, by the help of the gods, we shall 
find means to make you speedily reform your royal in- comui- 
stitutions.” The proud queen, angry to excess at these 
words, secretly contrived to have the ambassadors mur- 
dered on their return homeward. Upon the news of 
this cruel breach of the laws of nations, the senate, hav- 
ing first done honour to the manes of the ambassadors, 
by erecting, as was usual in such cases, statues three feet 
high to their memory, equipped a fleet with all expedi- 
tion to begin the war. Teuta, alarmed with these pre- j-.s- 
parations, dispatched an embassy to Rome, to disown Excerpt, 
her having had any share in the murder; yet when thezoo.b.8. 
Romans demanded that the murderers should be deli- 
vered up, she peremptorily refused it. 

The consuls therefore for the new year, P. Posthu- Y«arof 
mius Albinus and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, both em- st*. 
barked for Illyricum. Fulvius had the command of the -1-1— ' 
fleet, consisting of 200 galleys, and Posthuraius of the comui- 
land forces, which were 20,000 foot, and a small body 
of horse. The queen, in the beginning of the spring, b!°*f ' 
had augmented her fleet, and sent it to plunder the 
coasts of Greece. One part sailed to Corcyra* (a small 'Now 
island lying near Pharos in the Adriatic), the rest an- 
chored before Epidamnum. These, who had thought 
to surprise the town, having failbd of their hope, re- 
joined the squadron that lay before Corcyra : the people 
of which place had called in the iEtolians and Achaeans 
to their assistance. — Nevertheless, the Illyrians, be'ing 
assisted by the Acarnanians, had the victory in a brisk 
action by sea : so that Corcyra, being no longer in a 
condition to defend itselfj capitulated, and received an 
Illyrian garrison, commanded by Demetrius of Pharos : 
after which, the conquerors sailed to Epidamnum, and 
renewed the siege of that place. 

Fulvius sailed directly for Corcyra ; and though he 
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BOMB ®‘^y surrendered, he 
^aa*. pursued his course, having a secret intelligence with 
-1-! — 'Demetrius; who, knowing that some ill offices had 
«Moi. been done him with Teuta, and fearing her resentment, 
had promised the consul to deliver up the place to him ; 
and this he did with the consent of the Corcyraeans, who 
thought it the only means of getting a protection from 
the insults of the Illyrians. 

By the advice and assistance of the same Demetrius, 
the Romans (after Posthumius had landed his forces) 
made themselves masters of Apollonia (a great city, and 
one of the keys of Illyricum, on the side of Macedon), 
and of many other places, of which, to reward his ser- 
vices, they .appointed him governor. Teuta was quickly 
constrained by Posthumius’s army to retire for safety to 
the inner part of Illyricum, while Fulvius, with his naval 
forces, cleared the sea of her pirates. 

Y«ar of Upon the election of Sp. Carvilius and Q. Fabius 
5SS. Verrucosus to the consulate, Fulvius was recalled from 

11. C. C27. 

Illyricum, with the greater part of the fleet, and of the 

ronsii land forces ; and Posthumius received orders to stay 
therewith the remainder, in quality of proconsul. Teuta, 
who perhaps had built some hopes on a change of the 
Roman magistrates, flnding that Posthumius not only 
wintered in Illyricum, but was raising fresh tr/iops to 
pursue the war, sent ejirly in the spring from Rhizon 
^ (whither she had retired), an embassy to Rome to divert 
poiyb. the storm. The senate granted her a peace on these 
c. i«. conditions : That she should pay an annual tribute to 
iniiijr. surrender to them all Illyricum, a few 

places excepted (Appian mentions Corcyra, Pharos, Issa, 
Epidamnum (or Dyrrachium), and the country of the 
Atintanes, as yielded to the Romans) ; and (which prin- 
cipally concerned the Greeks) that not more than two 
of her ships, and these unarmed, should be permitted 
to sail beyond Lissos,” a seaport on the confines of Il- 
lyricum and Macedon. Thus ended the first Illyrian 
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war. which had not lasted quite two years. As for year of 

^ 4 ^ It, O S 

Teuta^ whether out of shame, or compelled to it by a 
secret article of the treaty, she abdicated the regency, — ’ 

and Demetrius took her place • consul- 

Posthumius, after this, sent ambassadors to the-®to- '**”*** 
lians and Achaeans, to lay before them the reasons for 
which the Romans had undertaken the war, what had 
been the events of it, and upon what terms a peace had 
been concluded. The ambassadors having performed 
their commission, returned to Corcyra much pleased 
with the courteous reception they had met with from 
those states. In reality, the treaty was of great benefit 
to the Greeks, and delivered them from vexations and 
perpetual fears, for all Greece had been plagued and in- 
fested w^ith the Illyrian piracies. 

Polybius remarks, that this was the first time that any 
Roman troops crossed the sea into Illyricum ; and the 
first time that there was any intercourse by ambassadors 
between the Greeks and Romans. The latter, about the 
same time, sent ambassadors to Corinth and to Athens. 

They were honourably received. The Corinthians, by a roiyb. 
public act, decreed that the Romans should be admitted ci ii. 
to the celebration of the Isthmian games. 

And Zonaras tells us, that the Athenians declared the 

^ b 8w 

Romans citizens of Athens, and decreed them the privi- 
lege of being admitted to the mysteries of Eleusis ; that 
is, of the festival of Ceres, celebrated at Eleusis, a city 
of Attica. 
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fl86. The Gtals on both sides the Po take arms. To oppose these formidable enemies, 
d£7* the Romans make extraordinary preparations ; and the next year obtain a com- 
plete victory over them. Yet (hr following consuls make no progress in the war. 
5«8. Their successors, though Rome, terrilied by prudigie.s, had ordered them to re- 
turn to the city, hazard a pitched battle, and gain the victory. Claudius Mar- 
* oellus vanquishes in single combat the general oftbeGauls, who, discouraged by his 
death, are pot to flight. Insubriaand Liguria subrait, and arc made one provinces 
531. which takes the name of Cisalpine Gaul. Istria on the Adriatic is subdued by the 
5:13. republic. 

Before the Illyrian war was well ended, the Italic Gauls 
B began to be in motion. Never- 

theless, it does not appear that P. Valerius Flaccus and 

consul- M. Attilius Regulus, the consuls for the new year, took 
the field against them, or performed any military ex- 
ploit.* 

The Romans had the extremest dread of those ene- 
mies who had formerly reduced their state to the very 
brink of total destruction. There was a prophecy at 
this time current at Rome, ‘ That the Gauls and Greeks 
should one day be in possession of it.’ This prophecy 
is said to have been found in the Sybilline books. The 
completion of it seemed now to approach, when the 
states of the republic were bounded on one side by the 
Greeks, and on the other by the Gauls. The succeed- 
Ycrof ing consuls, therefore, M. Valerius Messnla, and L. 
Apustius Fullo, consulted with the pontifices, how to 
quiet the apprehensions of the people ; and immediately 
«»l'l.i. an edict was publishqjd by the decemvirs, who had the 
care of the Sybilline books, commanding that two 
Greeks, a man and a woman, and two Gauls, a man and 
b! s.‘ a w^man, should be buried alive in the Ox Market ; and 
b.T' by this they persuaded the people, that the prophecy was 
*' ”■ fulfilled, and that the Gauls and Greeks had taken pos- 
session of Rome. 

Pomp. 

Jur?s"^' ^ Some autborB say, that the first establiNhment of two provincial praetors, one for 
Justin government of Sicily, and one for that of Sardinia and Corsica, was in this con- 

Instit.' sulate, and not at the time before mentioned. Be that as it will, it was in this year 

b. 1. ' that, at the motion of two tribunes, Villius and Titins, a law passed, empowering the 
Glpian, Roman prastors to appoint, as well in the provinces belonging to the republic as at 

c. 11 . ria Rome, guardians to those women and children who had none. This law was called 
tutslis. fTfiiia Titia, — Catrou. 
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The difficulties raised by superstition being thus sur- 
mounted, the Romans applied themselves to create 
divisions among the Gauls, and to levy a prodigious 
force; which (according to Polybius’') amounted to near 
700,000 foot, and near 70,000 horse, so g^eat was the 

y The numbers found upon the muster, as recorded by Polybius, are as follow: 


Foot. Horse. 

With the consuls marched four legions of Romans, each legion 

consisting of 5200 foot and 300 horse 30,800 1,300 

They bad also with them of the allies .30,000 3,000 

Of the Sabiues and Helrurians were sent, under the command of 

a prsetor, to the frontiers of Hetruria 50,000 4,000 

Of the Umbrians and Sarcinales (from the Apennines) 30,000, 
and as many of the Veneli and Cenumani were appointed to 
inyade the Boii, in order to oblige them to keep a part of their 

forces at home for their own defence 40,000 

At Rome were kept ready to march (on any exigence), of the 

citizens 20,000 1,500 

These were strengthened by a body of the allies, amounting to • 30,000 2,000 

On the inuSter-rolls sent to the senate from the allies were. 

Of the Latins 80,000 5,000 

Of the Samriites 70,000 7,000 

Of the lapyges and Messapygea 50,000 16,000 

Of the people of Lucania 30,000 3,000 

Of the Marsi, Marracini, Furentini, and Vestini 20,000 4,000 

The Romans had also in Sicily and Tarentuni, two legions, con- 
sisting each of 4200 foot and 200 horse 8,400 400 

Beside all these, of the coniiiion people in Rome and in Cam- 
pania, were mastered ns fit to bear arms . 250,000 33,000 


699,200 69,100 


Year of 
ROME 
5«7. 

B. C. 285. 


i226th 

consul* 

ship. 

Polyb. 

b. 8. 

c. 24. 


Polybiu.s, on occasion of this muster, expresses his admiration of the hardy enter- 
prise of Hannibal, to attack an empire of such prodigious strength with an army of 
scarcely 20,000 men. 

But Sir Walter Raleigh observes, that this muster seems to have been like to 
that which Lodowic Sforza made, when Lewis XII. invaded Milan; at which time, 
the better }o encourage himself and his subjects, he look a roll of all persons able to 
bear arms within tho dntcliy, though indeed he was never able to bring a tenth part 
of them into the held. Certain it is (adds our hislloriaii) that the battles of Trcbia, 
Tbrasymene, and Cannm, did nut consume any site's proportion as was answerable to 
this large acconnl. Yet were the Romans fain to arm their slaves, even fur want of 
other soldiers, after their overthrow at Cannm. Wherefore the marvel is not great, 
that the Carthaginians and others were little terrified with the report of such amulti- 
tode: for all heads are not fit for helmets; though the Roman citizens were in ge- 
neral as good fighting men as elsewhere might he found. 9 

Another reason may be also assigned why Hannibal should not be much frightened 
at these muster-rolls, even Qupposing the far greater part of tfie men there registered, 
to be fit to bear arms. Polybius tells us, that the people of Italy, terrified at the 
approach of the Gauls, did not consider themselves now as being to fight only as 
allies of Rome, and for the preservation of her empire, but for their own proper 
safety, their families, their furtoiies, all that was dear to them ; and that it was fur 
this reason they so readily executed the orders that were sent to them from the 
senate. The contest with the Gauls was looked upon as the common cause of all 

But when Hannibal passed the Alps, the case was widely different ; for we may 
well oonclode, from the neutrality and cold behaviour generally observed by tho 
allies of Rome on that occasion, that they looked upon Ibis war as regarding her only, 
and in which they themselvos bad little concern. ^ 
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terror which the threatened invasion from these barba- 
B spread over all Italy. The Gauls^ nevertheless, 

with only 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse, began the 

consul, hostilities, entered Hetruria, pillaging and laying waste 
roi%. the country, without opposition. 
c!m. The republic had promoted L. ./^milius Papius and 
iTom“e Regulus to the consulship. The latter went 

11 Sardinia, to quiet some commotion there; while 

— ^ ./9£milius took upon him the conduct of the war with 

£27 th * 

consul, the Insubrian and Boian Gauls, joined by a numerous 
poi’ib. army, from the other side of the Alps, of the Gaesatae,* 
c.%. so called (says Polybius) because they served for pay, 
the word having that signification. — They were com- 
manded by two kings, Concolitanus and Aneroestus. 
c.-:6. Aimilius being uncertain what route the Gaesatae 
would take after they had passed the Alps, had led his 
troops to Ariminuin, to hinder the enemy from entering 
upon the Roman lands by the coasts of the Adriatic sea. 
c. Si. At the same time a prajtor, with a body of 50,000 foot 
and 4000 horse, had been ordered into Hetruria, to 
defend the frontiers of that country. But in his march, 
he missed of the enemy; who were advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Clusium (within three days’ march of 
Rome), when they heard that a Roman army was behind 
them, and would soon be at their heels. They imme- 
diately turned back to meet the praetor, and give him 
battle. It being about the close of day when the two 
armies came in sight of each other, they both encamped. 
But in the night, the leaders of the Gauls, having medi- 
tated a stratagem, marched away with their infantry, to- 
wards Fajsula,** leaving only their cavalry to appear in 
the field, when day should return. In the morning, the 
praetor seeing nothing but horse to oppose him, sallied 

’■ According to the Jesuits, the CnesataB were not a particular people of Transal- 
pine Gaul, but pribably Germans dispersed through all the Gallic nations, whose 
profession was arms, and who hired themselves to whoever would emplojr them in 
war. They had their name from a weapon they bore, calletf gmsam. 

* A city of Hetruria at the foot of (bo Apennines. 
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out of his intrenchments and attacked them. The Gal- 
lie cavalry, according to their instructions, instantly gave sm. 
ground, and took the road to Fsasula. Their flight drew 
the Romans after them, never suspecting that they rmni- 
should find the enemy’s infantry in their way. The lat- 
ter on a sudden appeared, and fell vigorously upon the 
praetor’s troops, already fatigued with the pursuit: 6000 
of his men were killed upon the spot; the rest,' in dis- 
order, fled to a neighbouring hill, where they intrenched 
themselves. — The first thought of the Gallic generals 
was to force the enemy immediately in this post; but, 
considering afterward that their own troops were wea- 
ried with the former nights march, they thought it best 
to give them some repose, and defer the attack till the 
next day. 

In this distress of the prajtor’s army, the consul .®mi- 
lius came seasonably to their relief. Being informed of*^»>- 
the approach of the Gaesatae towards Rome, he had in- 
stantly quitted his camp at Ariminum, and had marched 
with expedition to the defence of his country. He was 
now encamped within a small distance from the enemy ; 
and the praetor’s troops, seeing the fires in his camp, 
and conjecturing the truth, took courage. The Gauls 
perceiving the same fires, were greatly alarmed at the 
consul’f unexpected arrival ; and being unwilling to ha- 
zard by a battle the loss of the rich booty they had got, 
they, by the advice of their king, Ancroestus, decamped 
in the night, purposing to march home through Insu- 
bria; and when they had secured their booty, to return 
to the war. In their march they kept along the fJhore 
of the Hetrurian sea. /Flmilius, though his army was 
now strengthened by the remains of the praetor's troops, 
did not think it advisable to hazard a pitched battle; 
but chose rather to follow the enemy close, and watch 
his opportunity to harass them in their retreat, and, if 
possible, to recover some part of the spoils they were 
carrying ofli It luckily happened, that his colleague. 
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ROME having put a speedy end to the troubles in Sar- 

B cm return home, landed with his army at 

Pisa, and was now marching along the coast of the He- 

co'd.iii- trurian sea towards Rome: he was oveijoyed when, 
near Telamon, a little port of Hetruria, he learned, by 
his scouts, the situation of things. And, in order to in- 
tercept the Gauls, he immediately drew up his infantry, 
making as wide a front as he could; and then com- 
manded them to advance slowly to meet the enemy. 
He himself hastened with his cavalry to the top of a hill, 
by the foot of which the enemy must necessarily pass. 
His ambition was to have the chief glory of the success ; 
and he persuaded himselfj that by being the first to begin 
the battle, he should obtain that advantage. 

The Gauls imagined at first, that this body of Roman 
horse was only a detachment from ^milius’s army, and 
therefore ordered their cavalry to advance and drive them 
from their post. As for ^milius, as soon as he per- 
ceived fighting at a distance, he concluded it was his 
colleague Attilius attacking the enemy in front, for he 
had been informed of his landing at Pisa. He imme- 
diately detached all his horse to fetch a compass and join 
those of Attilius. Upon the arrival of so powerful a 
reinforcement, the Romans renewed the attack with more 
briskness than ever. Attilius, fighting with the, utmost 
intrepidity, was killed in the engagement. A Gaul cut 
off his head, and sticking it on the top of a lance, carried 
it through all the files of the Gallic troops. However, 
the death of this brave man proved no advantage to 
them. One of his lieutenants took his place, and the 
action was coRtinued as before. The Romans in the 
end had the victory, and kept possession of their post. 

During the conflict between the cavalry on both sides, 
the Gallic generals had time to form their infantry. 
Having two consular armies to deal with, one in their 
front, the other in their rear, they divided their batta- 
lions pretty equally, one half of them turning their backs 
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to the other half; and, to avoid being attacked in flank, Y«»r«f 
they placed all their waggons and other carriages on the 
wings. Their plunder they had carried to a neighbour- 
ing hill, where they left it under a good guard. 

The Gsesatae, who made the first line of the troops '■'"p- 
that faced i^milius, confiding in their gigantic stature 
and strength, and observing that the plain where they 
were drawn up was full of bushes and briers, to avoid 
being incommoded in the battle by the thorns catching 
in their clothes, stripped themselves naked, keeping only 
their arms. But this vain confidence proved their de- 
struction.' For having only small bucklers, which were 
not sufficient to ward their huge bodies from the darts 
that were unexpectedly showered upon them by the 
Romans at a distance, they presently fell into discourage- 
ment and perplexity. Some, transported with rage and 
despair, threw themselves madly upon the enemy, where 
they found certain death; others, pale, discomfited, and 
trembling, drew back in disorder, breaking the ranks 
that were behind them. And thus were quelled, at the 
very first attack, the pride and ferocity of the Gmsatae. 

And now the Roman dartmen, retiring within the in- 
tervals of the army, the cohorts advanced to encounter 
the Insubrians, BoianvS, and Tauriscans, who fought with 
great resolution ; for though they were hard pressed, 
and covered with wounds, they sustained the shock and 
kept their post, and may be truly said to have been in- 
ferior to the Romans only in their arms. Their shields 
were not so large as those of the Romans, and their 
swords were made only for cutting. Nevertheless, they 
maintained the fight till the Roman cavalry, who had 
been victorious on the eminence, driving at once full 
speed upon them, put an end to the struggle. The de * Diod.Sic. 
feat was general ; 40,000 of the Gauls remained dead^^io, 
upon the field of battle, and 10,000 were made pri- 
soners, together with Concolitanus, one of their kings. 

The rest escaped by flight ; but Aneroestus, their other 
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^^»^king, Ihe bravest soldier and most experienced com- 
ssa. mander of all the Gauls, cut his throat afterward in. 

B. C. 22-i, 

rage and despair. iEmilius after this victory inarched 

couui- his army into the country of the Boian Gauls, enriched 

his soldiers with booty, and then returned to Rome, 
where he had a magnificent triumph. 
iTom°e Gallic war was over, but the desire of 

B revenge remained ; and the next year’s consuls there- 

fore, T. Manlius Torquatus and Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 

consol- had Gaul assigned them for their provinces. But these 
poi,b. great men did not 'succeed to the expectation of the Ro- 
mans, nor pass the Po as it was hoped they would. 
Their marches were retarded by violent rains, and a 
plague infected their army, which latter calamity not 
suffering them to return to Rome at the usual time, the 
famous Caecilius Metellus was created dictator, to hold 

Clip, 

the comitia in their absence for the new elections. 

Tear of 0. Flaminius Nepos and P. Furius Philo, being 
s.H(). ' chosen consuls, put the design of their predecessors in 
execution, and notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the Gauls, passed the Po, and entered Insubria ; but 
having suffered much, both in their passage and after- 
ward, and finding they could perform nothing of mo- 
ment, they made a truce with this people, and retired 
into the territory of their friends the Cajnomani. There 
they continued awhile augmenting their army with auxi- 
liaries ; and then renewed their incursions on the Insu- 
brian plains at the foot of the Alps. Hereupon the 
princes of this nation, perceiving the fixed determina- 
tion>of the Romans to subdue them, resolved to put all 
to the hazard of a battle ; and having collected all their 
strength, which amounted to 50,000 men, marched 
2 on. against the enemy, and encamped within sight of them. 
Bittt. It happened a little before this, that the Romans were 
Marcel, much frightened by various prodigies in the heavens, in 
oros. the waters, and upon the earth. In Hetruria, extra- 
citj. ordinary lights appeared in the air. At Ariminum three 
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moons were seen at the same time. A river of Pioenum 
rolled waters as red as blood. The Italians felt the vio* no- 
lent earthquake that overturned the colossus of Rhodes. 

At Rome, a vulture lighted in the middle of the Forum, cot.oi- 
and stayed there a considerable time. The augurs being 
Consulted upon these prodigies, declaretl that there must 
have been some defect in the ceremonial at the election 
of the consuls; upon which a courier was immediately 
dispatched from the senate, with letters commanding 
them to return to Rome. But when these letters ar- 
rived, theconsuls being on the banks of the river Addua, 
were in Sight of the powerful army of the Insubrians; 
and Flaminius, either guessing at the substance of the 
letters, or having been informed of it by his friends, 
prevailed with his colleague not to open the packet till 
after the battle. 

The Romans, being sensible that the enemy ex* I’-i'ii'- 
ceeded them in numbers, had intended to use the aidciss.sj. 
of those Gauls with whom they had reinforced their 
army. But now, remembering the faithlessness of these 
people, who were to be employed against troops of the 
same nation, they could not resolve to trust them in the 
present important conjuncture. At the same time it 
was no by no means proper to express a diffidence of 
them, in such a manner as should give them occasion of 
quarrel. Flaminius, to free himself from this perplexity, 
made his Gauls pass to the other ‘side of the river on a 
bridge of boats; and then, by causing the boats to be 
hauled to his own side, put it out of the power of those 
suspected troops to do him any harm during the action. 

By this means also his own army was left without any 
hopes but in victory ; for the river which they had at 
their backs was unibrdable. Thus far the conduct of 
Flaminius appears commendable; but he was guilty of 
a great oversight in drawing up his army too near the 
brink of the river; for he left so little space between 
that and his rear, that had the Romans been ever so 
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ROUE pressed during the engagement, they had no whi- 
sso. ther to retire but into the water. However, this defect 
■ - of the consul’s management was supplied by the bravery 
^ui. and skill of his soldiers, instructed by their tribunes. 
These officers had observed in former conflicts, that the* 
Gauls were not formidable but in the ardour of their 
first attack, and that their swords were of such a fashion 
and temper as, after two or three good cuts, to stand 
bent in their hands, and so become useless to them if 
they had not time to straighten them on the ground 
with their foot. The tribunes therefore furnished the 
first line of the Roman troops with the arms of the 
triarii, or third line; that is to say, with long javelins, 
like our halberts, and ordered the soldiers first to make 
use of these, and then to draw their swords. These 
precautions had the desired success. The swords of 
|he Gauls by the first strokes on the Roman javelins, 
became blunted, bent, and useless; and then the Ro- 
mans closing in with them, stabbed them in the face 
and breast with their pointed swords, making a terrible 
oros. slaughter. Nine thousand of the enemy were killed, 
C. W. and 17,000 taken prisoners. 

After the action the consuls opened the packet. Fu- 
rius was for immediately obeying the order; Flaminius 
insisted on pursuing the war : “ The victory (he said) 
bl’a! was a sufficient proof that there had been no defect in 
the auguries, and that the letters of revocation were 
wholly from the envy of the senate ; that he would finish 
his enterprise, and would teach the people not to be Re- 
ceived by the observation of birds, or any thing else.” 
Pursuant to this resolution, he attacked and took se- 
veral castles, and one considerable town, with the spoils 
of which he enriched his soldiers, to prepare them for his 
defence in thatquarrel which heknew wouldarise between 
him and the senate. His colleague would not accompany 
him in these expeditions, but continued encamped, wait- 
ing to join him when heshould return from his incursion. 
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When the two colleagues cainc back to Rome .with Ywror 
their armies^wthe people, as well as the senate, at first sw. 
shewed their resentment by a very cold reception ; but 
the troops of Flaminius, whom he had enmhed, found cmtoi. 
means to prevail wijh the former to grant both the con- 
suls the honours of the triumph. The senate, how- 
ever, obliged these magistrates afterward to depose 
themselves; such a respect, says Plutarch, had the 
mans for religion, making all their afiairs depend on the iu>. 
sole will of the gods, and never suffering, even in their 
greatest prosperities, the least contempt or neglect of 
the ancient oracles, or of the usages of their country ; 
being fully persuaded, that what most contributed to 
the welfare of their state, was not the success of their 
arms, but their steady submission to the gods. 

The comitia beine held by an interrex, M. Claudius veumf 
Marcellus (of a plebeian branch of the Claudian family), S3i. 
who became afterward so famous, was raised to the con- !l*' 
sulate with Cn. Cornelius Scipio. They were scarce 
entered upon their office, when a deputation came to 
Rome from the Insubriaus, to implore a peace; but the 
senate, at the instigation of the new consuls, who re- 
presented those Gauls as an uutractable people, on 
whom there could be no dependance, dismissed their 
deputies* with a refusal. Upon this they ressolved to 
bring into Italy a fresh inundatipn of Gacsat,T, who 
were always ready to fight for hire. Thirty thousand 
of these mercenaries crossed the Alps, under the com- 
mand of their king, Viridontarus. , 

Early in the spring, the consuls passed the Po, and 
laid siege to Acerrte, a place near that river, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cremona. The Gauls were now 
90,000 strong, yet they thought it more advisable to 
oblige the Romans to raise the siege of that frontier town, 
by making a useful diversion, than to hazard a battle. 
Viridomarud, therefore, with 10,000 men, passed the 
Fo, entered the Roman territories, and advanced towards 

VOL. II. 'i P 
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ROMP Clastidium in Liguria. Upon the news of this motion 
of the Gauls, Marcellus, followed by only two-thirds of 

the Roman cavalry, and about 6oo of the light-armed in- 

consui- fantry, left his camp, and came up with the enemy near 
the place before-named. He drew up his little army all 
Life of in one line, giving it as much extent as he could. The 
hir"'' Gauls, seeing the infantry of the Romans so inconsider- 
able, and always despising their cavalry, had no doubt of 
the victory. But when the two armies were just ready 
to join battle, Viridomarus advancing before his troops, 
defied the Roman general to single combat. Marcellus 
joyfully accepted the challenge (for single combat was 
his talent), rushed upon his enemy, killed him, and 
stripped him of his armour; and then the Gacsatae were 
so disheartened, that the victor, with his handful of Ro- 
mans, put them entirely to flight. 
po|yi.. During the absence of Marcellus, his colleague had 
i.3t. taken Acerrse, and laid siege to Milan (or Mediolanum), 
the chief city of Insubria, but was himself besieged by 
Kutrop. the Gauls, while he lay before the town. The return of 
zgn.i..8. the victorious consul changed the scene ; the Gaesatm 
quite discouraged broke up their camp, fled, and repassed 
the Alps; and Milan immediately surrendered at discre- 
tion. Como was reduced to the same necessity; and, 
in short, the whole nation of the Insubrians subhiitted to 
receive law from the Republic. Insubria and Liguria were 
now made one province, and called Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
Vide thus did all Italy become subject to Rome, from the 

Pigli.ad •’ 

An. 331 . Alps to the Ionian sea. 

I’lut. The senate decreed Marcellus a triumph, and it was 
Marcel* said in the decree to be, for having conquered the Insu- 
brians and Germans, which makes it probable that the 
fmi. Gaesatae were originally German. The consul, in his 
triumphal procession, carried on his shoulders a trophy 
of the spoils of Viridomarus ; and this was the third and 
last triumph in which any opima spolia were seen at 
“dlMi Rome. As for Cornelius, Marccllus’s colleague, he was 
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continued in the new province, as proconsul, to regulate 
the affairs of it; and the same comitia which allott^ him 
that post, chose M. Minucius Rufus and P. Cornelius — 
Scipio Asina, to be the consuls for the new year. The co«li- 
conquest of Istria, on the borders of the Adriatic, was 
the only military exploit during their magistracy. 


CHAP. XV. 

niE SECOND ILLYRIAN WAR. 

nemotrius of Piiaros, whom Romo had appointed guardian to tlio young Illyrian 
king, do.spises her orders, and attacks her allies. The present consuls being 
obliged to abdicate their offioo, and the season being too far advanced for their 
successor^ to begin a new war, iEuiilius Pauliis, and bis colleague l/ivins Saliiia- .o.li 
tor, go the next year with an army into Illyricain. Demetrius flies for protection 531 
to the court of Philip of Macedon. Livius, on his return to Rome, is condemned 
by the tribes, for having ap^ilied part of the spoil to bis own use. Homan colo 
iiies are planted at Placentia and Cremona, in the^terri lories of the Gaols. 

About this time, Demetrius of Pharos, whom the Ro- poIji-. 
man republic had placed in the government of Illyricum, c! ii;, 
and guardianship of the young king, Pinajus, seeing the arj’i" 
Romans engaged in a troublesome war with the Gauls, 
and that Carthage wanted only a fair opportunity to break 
with them, had despised their orders, forceil the Atin- 
tanes to renounce their alliance with the repubjic, and 
sent fifty ships of war beyond Lissos, to pillage the 
islands called Cyclades, in the Archipelago. 

The ’new consuls, L. Veturius Philo and C. Lutatius, T.arof 
would have sailed for Illyricum, jf they had not been sm. ' 
forced to depose themselves upon some defect found in -Ll_' 
the ceremony of their election. They were succeeded eo^ui- 
by M. .^milius Lepidus and M. Valerius Laevinus;, but 
the season was now too far advanced to begin the expe- »■' 

11 11* Aon. 531, 

dition, so that it was postponed to the next consulship, u-jy, 
[By a census taken this year, the number of Roman ci- •>. *>• 
tizens fit to bear arms appeared to be 270,213. The 
census, as usual, was followed by a lustrum, the forty- 
third from its institution.] 

Both the consuls of the new year, M. Livius Salinator Poijb. 
and L. i^milius Paulus, embarked for Illyricum. De- 

2 p 2 
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Y..rof metrius had assisted Philip, king of Macedon (while a 
531. minor under the tuition of his uncle, Antigonus Doson), 
— " .' in his wars with the Lacedemonians, and had thereby 
cMsui. secured himself a retreat with that prince, in case of a 
disaster. He had also fortified Dimalum, a city of im- 
portance in lllyricum ; and having assembled the choicest 
of his troops in the island of Pharos, his own country, 
held his court there. Early in the spring, ./Emilius sat 
down before Dimalum, and by surprising efforts took it 
in seven days ; upon which all the old allies of Rome, wh 9 
had been compelled to submit to the tyrant, returned 
joyfully to their former engagements. The next at- 
tempt was upon Pharos, the last refuge of the traitor. 
As the enterprise was difficult, ./Emilius thought it ne- 
cessary to join artifice to valour. The Roman fleet had 
two consular armies on board it ; one of them was or- 
dered to land on the island in the night, and hide itself 
in forests and behind rocks. This done, a detachment 
of the fleet appeared off Pharos in open day, as it were 
with design to land some forces there. Demetrius 
drew his army out .of the town to the sea-shore, to hin- 
der the descent ; which when the legionaries that were 
already landed perceived, they left their ambush, and, 
marching silently, seized an eminence between the city 
and the port. It was of the last consequence to 'Deme- 
trius to drive the Rompns from this post, and therefore, 
having encouraged his men, he led them straight to the 
attack. 

This gave the consuls on board the fleet an opportu- 
nity to make thpir descent, and then the Illyrians, finding 
themselves invested on all sides, presently took to flight, 
pobb. As for the regent, he made his escape to Macedon, in a 
‘•68. bark kept ready for that purpose. 

The defeat of the Illyrian army was followed By the 
taking of Pharos, which the Romans first plundered, and 
then levelled with the ground. Thus Rome became a 
second time mistress of lllyricum. However, she did 
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not reduce it to the state of a Roman province, havinc: Year of 

• ^ ^ ” ll O M B 

some compassion for the young king, who had been »». 
embarked in these affairs merely by the fault of his 
guardians. 

The consuls returned to Rome, and obtained ajpj;i„ 
triumph for their victories. Their conduct, nevertheless, of 
had not been in all respects pleasing to the people, as 
appeared after the expiration of their magistracy.'’ Li- 
vius and iSmilius were then accused before the tribes 
of having applied a great part of the spoils taken from From, 
the en§my to their own use, and of having distributed b.7.‘ 
the rest of the booty partially among the soldiers. .^Emi- 1 '. 
lius upon his trial was acquitted, but Livius was con- 
demned by all the tribes except the Maecian, an affront 
which he resented to excess, as we shall see hereafter 
when he comes to be censor. 

In this consulship, the senate observing that the great 
concourse of strangers from Egypt and the Levant had 
introduced into the city the worship of Isis and Osiris, 
to whom several sanctuaries were already built, ordered 
these to be all demolished, agreeably to one of the twelve 
tables, forbidding the worship of strange gods. No 
workman, however, would venture the guilt of sacrilege 
by doing it, such credit had their worship gained among 
the people. — The consul iRmilius, therefore, full of zeal vai. 
for the religion and laws of his country, laid aside his b.i.' 
consular robe, took a hatchet, and beat down those ora- v x 
tories to the ground. 

But the most important transaction of this yea^ was 
the planting colonies at Placentia and Cremona in the 
Gallic territories ; this being the chief motive which in- uvy, 
dined the Boians and Insubrians to favour Hannibal in 
his attempt upon Italy, that memorable and surprising bisi.' 
event which is next to engage the reader’s attention. 

^ It wa8 at ihi^ time Archa^atbus of PuloponncHUS introdaoed sargery into Rome. piin. 

At first ho met with great applause, nnd a shop was built for him at the public b.sg. 
charge, in a part of* the city where four streets met ; but as his constant practice in c . i. 
the cure of wounds was to make large incisions, which are painful remedies, his art 
soon fell into disrepute. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

THE SECOND PUNIC AVAR, Oil THE IVAR OF II ANNIDA t..-^IT8 CAUSES AND 
COMMENCEMENT. 

The spirit of revenge with which Amilcar left Sicily, and which ho communicated to 
his son Hannibal, is reckoned iho first cause of the second Punic war. The un- 
just seizure of Sardinia by the Romans, tho second and principal cause. The 
successive victories of Amilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, the third cause. 
Ill<|nai- Hannibal attacks the Saguntines, a people in alliance with Koine, and the) only 
*' * Spaniards who, on tho south of the Iberus, remained unsubdued to Ihc Cartha- 

ginian dominion. He rediic6.s Saguntom, after a siege of eight inonihs. The 
A3^. Romans order Sempronius, one of their consuls, into Africa, and P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the other consul, into Spain, niid at tho same time send an embassy to 
Carthago, demanding that Hannibal should be delivered up to them, to be punished 
for bis unjust infraction of tho peace between the two rcpoblics ; this being re- 
fused, and war denounced on both sides, fbo Carlliagiiiian general settles the af- 
fairs of Spain, leaves his brother Asdrubul to command on the south' side of the 
Iberus, and crosses that river with a great army. 

iuTaTe Twenty-two years were now past, since Carthage, 
bending to the superior fortune of Rome, had, with shame 
and reluctance, submitted to the hard conditions of that 

2 . 33(1 , 

consul, treaty, which put an end to the first Punic war. To re- 
linquish the fair island of Sicily to an imperious rival, was 
a sore and grievous article ; and perhaps the payment of 
those large sums, that were farther exacted for the peace, 
was a yet more sensible mortification to a republic of 
avaricious merchants : but necessity compelled ; nor 
could even the courage and abilities of the incomparable 
Amilcar furnish any remedy, in the then distressful situ- 
ation of affairs. For after the defeat of Hanno at the 
iEgates, which made the Romans masters of the sea, 
neither the army of A(;nilcar at Eryx, nor the garrisons 
s«b.4. of Lilybamm and Drepanum, could receive any supply 
of provisions or military stores. Sicily therefore was 
unavoidably lost ; the army might be preserved ; but the 
only visible way to preserve it, was by a peace with the 
enemy. Amilcar’s immediate object in the treaty was 
this preservation of the troops. Yet even this neither he 
nor they would consent to purchase at the expense of 
their honour as soldiers. They chose rather to perish 
than to give up their arms. As for the annual sums 
which the consul Lutatius demanded from Carthage, 
Amilcar, on the part of his republic, readily yielded to 
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that imposition. Nor did he much hesitate in comply- v..ir«f 

, * 11 1) M I'i 

ing with the farther demands of money, which the ten w*. 
commissioners from Rome insisted upon, before tlicy ■ " ' 
would ratify the peace. What rendered him so tractable ro^ui. 
on this head, was doubtless (beside the danger of his 
army) the resolution he had secretly formed, that no 
mo|p of the stipulated tribute should be paid, than was 
required to be paid at the time of the ratification. For, 
as we learn from Polybius, he was determined to renew 
the war against Rome as soon as it should be possible to 
do it. yVhatever fears some of the citizens of Carthage 
might have of the war s being transferred from Sicily tf) 
their own gates, if a peace were not concluded, it is evi- 
dent that Amilcar, with that army of hardy veterans he 
then commanded, feared no enemy but famine; and 
could he have found means to transport those troops 
safely into Africa without a peace, he would have en- 
tered into no treaty with the Romans. 

The indignation of Amilcar, when he was constrained 
to leave Eryx and abandon Sicily, is assigned by Polybius 
for the i’lKST cause of that memorable war which \vc 
are going to enter upon : for though this implacable 
enemy of the Romans did not live to attempt that ven- 
geance, which to his last breath he was ever meditating, 
we shall presently see, that his spirit of revenge was not 
extinguished by his death. 

The dreadful and destructive conflict at home, to 
which, on his return thither from Sicily, he was obliged 
to give all his attention during more than three years, 
unavoidably suspended the execution of his pilrpose 
against Rome. — And when that domestic disturbance 
was happily quelled, the treasury and strength of Car- 
thage were too much exhausted to furnish what was ne- 
cessary to support her in so arduous an enterprise. The 
Romans, sensible of her weakness, took advantage of it 
(as we have seen) to extort from her not only the ces-,s,M,b.*. 
sion of Sardinia, but the sum of ) 200 talents ; a fine ot'cVi’i'! * 
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rom’e denianded for the reparation of an injury 

634. they had not received. And this odious extortion is 
— ‘ held to be the second and the principai. cause of that 
coMoi. war, which followed it at almost twenty years’ distance, 
•hip. Pqj, barefiiccd an injustice, so insulting a procedure, 
Poiyb. ag it furnished Carthage with a just ground to attack 
C. 10 . the Homans whenever she should be in a conditiq|i to 
do it, .so it also brought all the Carthaginians id general 
to concur with their brave captain in his resentment and 
designs; it being now sufficiently manifest, that they 
must cither resolve to become obedient subjects of 
Rome, or take some effectual measures to render them- 
selves the more potent republic. 

With this view, Amilcar, soon after the re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity at home, by the suppression of the 
mercenaries and rebels, had a new army committed to 
him, to be employed in extending the Carthaginian em- 
pire in Spain ; a country that both abounded with riches, 
and was able to supply the republic with a sufficient 
number of brave troo[)s, to make head against those 
multitude of soldiers with which Italy furnished the 
Romans. 

How deeply Amilcar’s hatred to Rome had roe od it- 
self in his heart, and that revenge was his chief : n in 
this expedition, we have a singular and inconlestiblc 
proof, in what he dW just before his departure from 
c.ii. Africa. His son Hannibal, at that time about nine years 
old, was with him, when he performed a sacrifice to 
Jupiter for the success of his intended voyage. The 
rites being all ended, and Amilcar having ordered the 
rest of the assistants to withdraw, he called his son to 
him, and tenderly caressing the boy, asked him whether 
he were willing to accompany him into Spain ? The 
boy not only most readily declared his consent, but with 
all the blandishments and eager vivacity peculiar to chil- 
dren, begged of his father, that he would permit him to 
go. Amilcar then taking him by the hand, led him to 
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the altar, made him lay his hand upon it, touch the sa-* vuror 
orifice, and swear, That he would never be in friendship am. 
with the Romans. 

The Carthaginian passed the Straits of Hercules, and 
landed with his army on the western coast of Spain. 

Nine years he conducted the war in this countiy with •>• *• 
uninterrupted success," reducing many nations to the 
obedience of his republic ; but at length in a battle which 
he fought with the Vetones, a people of Lusitania* (de- * 
fending himself a long time with admirable resolution), 
he was encompassed and slain ; carrying with him to the 
grave the same great honour and reputation, which by 
many signal victories he had acquired, together with the 
name of a second Mars. <=• 

This happened about the time when the Romans swp. 
made their first expedition against the Illyrians. 

Upon the death of Amilcar, the command of the army 
was given to his son-in-law Asdrubal, at that timead-«-*»- 
miral of the galleys. He was no bad soldier, and a very 
able statesman ; by his wisdom and gentle manners at- 
tracting the good-will of many princes of that country, 
and gaining more subjects to Carthage by his wonderful 
.address in negotiation, than his predecessor had done by 
the jv »rd. He also built New Carthage (the present 
Carthagena), a tc vn commodiously situated to be a ma- 
gazine of arms, and to receive succours from Africa. 

Rome began now to be alarmed. Her jealousy of 
Carthage had been asleep during Amilcar’s remote con- 
quests in Spain : but the formidable growth of her 

• According to Zonaras, in the consulate of Q. Fabias and M. Pomponias [in the 
52OII1 of Rome, when Amilcar had been about fire jears in opain], tbe Romalks be- 
lieving that the wars tbej bad to sustain against tbe Ligorians and Sardinians, were 
owing to the secret practices of the Carthaginians, sent to these some ambassadors, 
whu demanded of them, in harsh terms, certain sums of money due bj treaty, and 
that they should forbear touching at any of the islands in the Roman jurisdictiun ; 
and, to gain the readier ooippli&noe of these demands, the ambassadors presented a 
caducous and a javelin, the one a symbol of peace, the other of war, bidding the 
senate take Uieir choice. The Carthaginians, nothing terrified at this menace, an- 
swered, that they would choose neither, but would readily accept whichsoever they 
should think fit to leave them. 

If this story [which does not seem probable] be true, the boldness of the Cartha- 
ginians proceeded doubtless from the great success of Amilcar in Spain. 
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Y«u<tf rival’s power, under the management of Asdrubal, 
awakened it. She did not dare, however, to exact any 
fif:!!!' thing of the Carthaginians very grievous, or to commence 
TaLu hostilities against them, being at this time in extreme 
’''■P' . dread of the Gauls, who threatened her with an invasion. 

Ambassadors were therefore sent to Asdrubal,'* to dcaw 
ri!'’' him by fair words into a treaty, wherein he should cove- 
*■ ”■ nant, That the Carthaginians would confine their arms 
within the Iberus.” No mention was made of any other 
part of Spain in this treaty. 

As the Spanish affairs had no relation to the peace 
between the two states, this demand was unreasonable ; 
and the Romans seem to have sought it by a pretext of 
quarrel, when by freeing themselves from the Gauls, 
they should be in a condition to begin a new war with 
Carthage. For should Asdrubal refuse to engage, or, 
engaging, not perform, they would in either case be fur- 
nished with such a pretext, though perhaps in neither 
would the pretext be just.' 

, Asdrubal was full of the same spirit as Amilcar, and 
had the same designs ever at heart. However, he made 
no difficulty to comply with the motion of the ambas- 
sadors, having much to do before he could pass that 
boundary which the Romans were for fixing to his con* 
quests. 

Sir w. II. By this treaty Rome acquired some reputation in 
Spain. For when it’ was conceived by the Spaniards, 
that the African republic, which sought to be mistress 
over them, stood herself in fear of a more potent state, 
the;^ began to turn their eyes hither for protection ; and 
the^aguntines^ whose city was on the south-side of the 
Iberus, entered into a confederacy with the Romans, and 
were gladly received. 

Foiyb. When Asdrubal had governed in Spain for the space 
of eight years, he was treacherously murdered by a cer- 

^ According to Appian, the treaty was made at Carthage, but llic sequel profes this 
toibe false. 

•This will be eiplaiued when we come to the proper place for it. 
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tain Gaul,' whom he had provoked by some injury, vearof 
The Carthaginians, upon receipt of this news, suspended 
the nomination of a new commander, till they could 
»learn the inclinations of the army ; and they no sooner 
understood that the soldiers had unanimously made*'***’’ 
choice of Hannibal* for their leader, than they called 
an assembly, and with one voice ratified the election. J 

Hannibal, soon after his confirmation in the com- ‘'j'- 
inand of the troops, undertook the reduction of the 
Olcades. The success was answerable to his desires. '“• 
Having amassed much treasure by the sale of the booty 
taken in several towns, he marched to New Carthage, 
which he made his winter-quarters; where liberally 
paying the soldiers who had served under him, and pro- 
mising them further gratifications, he both giiincd their 
affections, and inspired tlietn with extraordinary ho|)es. 

Early the next spring, he led his army against the*" *' 
Vaccasi, and made a fortunate expedition: but in his 
return home, being attacked by the Carpetani, whom 
great numbers of the fugitive Olcades and Vaccaei 

^ Livy and Appinn say, that Asdrubal vras killed iii reveng^« by a slave, wboie 
master bo bad put to dealli. 

ts It is surprising that the judicious Mr. Rollin (in bis Hist. Anc. .'^80.) sbould 
follow Livy, ill relating an idle story full of absunlity, and wbicb bo afterward (fol< 
lowing again the same author) manifestly contradicts. 

The Latin historian reports, ** that Asdrubal [about three years before bis deatJi] 
wrote to Carthage to have Hannibal, who was then hardly at the ago of puberty, 
sent to biiif, that the young innu miglit he trained up to war, so as one day to 
imitate his father’s prowess. Ho adds, that Ifaniiii and others opposed this motion 
in the senate, imputing to Asdrubal dishonest intensions with regard to the lad ; but 
that it was carried by a majority. — That Hannibal arriving in Spain, drew all eyes 
upon him ; and that the old soldiers observed in his person and manner a wonderful 
resemblance to his fatJier, &c. That he served three years under Asdrubal, and 
was then declared general of the army.” Now is there the least pmliability, cither 
that Hannibal should arrive at such inasterly knowledge in the art of war in three 
years’ service; or that the Carthaginians should trust the conduct of their arn)y and 
their empire in Spain to a young man of so short experience? That Livy was very 
careless in delivering this tradition, appears suflicienlly froin the age he gives to 
Hannibal, at the time of his being sent into Spain, at Asdrubal’s request, hunc vix 
DUM PcroEREAi, wlien he was soarce fourteen. By the bistoriairs own aoeonnt, 
Hannibal was nine when Amilcar went into Spain ; Amiloar lived there nine years ; 
and Asdrubal had commanded near five years before he sent for the yonng man. 

Mr. Rollin, aware, I suppose, of this inconsistency, drops the vir dum puherem, 
and makes Hannibal to be twenty-two at (he time of his going froili Carthage to As- 
drebol ; and by this indeed he avoids the anachronism : but then be seems not tp 
have been aware, that the whole story is ovr.rtiirown by what Hannibal says in the 
senate of Carthage, at the end of the second Punic war, **Tfaatlio had never before 
been at home since he was nine years old.” Sec Livy, h. 30. and Mr. Kollinf 
vol. I. p. 486. 
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Yurof (driven out of their own countries) had joined, he was 
SM. ' reduced to very great straits. Gould the enemy have 
compelled him to a pitched battle, he had inevitably 
undone; but he, with great skill, making a slow* 
retreat till he had got the river Tagus between him and 
them, so judiciously disposed his horse and elephants, 
as entirely to defeat their endeavours to cross the river 
after him, which they attempted, to their prodigious loss, 
by several fords at one and the same time. After which, 
passing the river himself, and pursuing his advantage, 
he, with terrible slaughter, routed this army pf 100,000 
barbarians. 

The Vacc’sei being thus vanquished, there remained 
no nation on that side the Iberus who durst think of 
opposing the Carthaginians, except the Saguntines. 
Hannibal had hitherto carefully forbore all hostility 
against this people, being ever mindful of his father’s 
advice, which was, to avoid giving occasion to the Ro- 
mans to declare war against Carthage, until such time 
as by the enlargement of her dominion and strength she 
was in a condition to cope with them. This time was 
now at hand ; and the great success of the Carthaginian 
arms in Spain, under the conduct of Amilcar, Asdrubal, 
po^yb. and Hannibal, is therefore assigned by Polybius for the 
C.il). third CAUSE of the SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

While Hannibal was meditating the first blow he in- 
tended to give, and was clearing the way for the attack, 
by the several enterprises above mentioned, the Sagun- 
c 15. tines dispatched frequent messengers to the Romans, 
partly out of apprehension of their own impending 
^nger, and partly out of friendship to their allies, that 
they might be perfectly informed of the progress of the 
Carthaginians. Little attention was given at Rome to 
these advices for a long time; but at last it was judged 
proper to send some ambassadors into Spain, to examine 
into the truth of the facts. 

Hannibal, having carried his conquests as far as he 
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had proposed that year, returned to take up his winter- vear of 
quarters in New Carthage, which was then become the un- 
seat of the Carthaginian government in Spain. There . ‘ 
he found the Roman ambassadors ; and, giving them co»ut. 
audience, was by them admonished, “ upon no account 
to attempt any thing against the Saguntines, a people 
received into the protection of Rome ; and also to be 
mindful of the treaty with Asdrubal, and to forbear 
passing the river Iberus.” 

Hannibal, young, full of martial hre, fortunate in his 
enterprisqs, and mortally hating the Romans, answered 
with a careless and haughty air (personating a friend to 
the Saguntines), ‘‘That a sedition having formerly 
happened among the citizens of Saguntum, the Ro- 
mans, to whose arbitration they referred the dispute, 
had unjustly condemned to death some of the magis- 
trates; and that he would not suffer this injustice to go 
unpunished; for it had ever been the custom of the 
Carthaginians to undertake the cause of these who were 
wrongfully persecuted.” 

The ambassadors departing with this answer, sailed 
to Carthage (pursuant to their instructions in case of'-*®- 
such a reception from Hannibal) there to expostulate 
upon the matter with the senate; though they well saw 
that a war was unavoidable. Little indeed did they 
imagine that Italy would be the theatre of it ; but con- 
cluded that Saguntum and its territory would be the 
scene of action. 

Hannibal at the same time sent to Carthage for in- 
structions how to proceed, with regard to the Saguntfhes, 
who, as he said, “ encouraged by their confederacy with 
Rome, committed many outrages against those who were 
in alliance with Carthage. ” According to Livy, these 
allies of Carthage were the Turdetani, between whom '•®- 
and the Saguntines Hannibal had contrived to raise a 
quarrel, that he might have a pretence, in quality of 
friend to the former, to attack the latter. 
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noH£ What answer the Roman ambassadors received from 
the Carthaginian senate is not recorded; but we may 
— well gather from the sequel, that it was by no means 
comui- satisfactory.— The senate of Rome, nevertheless, being 
in the same prepossession as their ambassadors, con- 
cerning the seat of the war, that it would be in a remote 
country ; and considering also, that the war, when once 
begun, would probably be carried to a great length, re- 
rubb. solvetl, before they entered upon it, to give a period first 
'• '«• to their affairs of Illyricum, and punish the perfidy of 
Demetrius ; believing that they should be able to effect 
this, and yet have sufficient opportunity to defeat the 
designs of Hannibal. 

But these proved vain deliberations; for Hannibal 
was too much in earnest. He marched with his army 
towards Saguntum, at the same time that the Roman 
consuls embarked for Illyricum ; and before the consuls 
had finished their expedition Saguntum was taken. 

*' The Carthaginian used the more diligence in attack- 
ing this strong and wealthy city, for many weighty con- 
siderations. The reduction of Saguntum would proba- 
bly deprive the Romans of all hope of making war in 
Spain: the nations he had already conquered, terrified 
by this new success of his arms, would be held in better 
obedience, and those who were yet unconcerned would 
stand in greater awe of his power. And, what was still 
of greater importance, he should be able to pursue his 
enterprises with more security when he had no enemy at 
his back. He further considered, that this town, should 
he fake it, would yield him large supplies of treasure for 
carrying on the war; that his army would be more at his 
devotion, when he had enriched them with booty; and 
that he should be enabled to secure to himself friends at 
Carthage, by sending thither a part of tlie spoil, 
uyr, From all these motives he was indefatigable in press- 
<-. 6 . ing the siege; which nevertheless lasted many months. 
The Roman senate no sooner received advice of his hav- 
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ing begun it, but they sent ambassadors into Spain with 
instructions to give him warning to desist, and, in case sm. 
of his refusal, to sail to Carthage, and there demand of 
the senate the delivering up of their general to the Ro- ^ut. 
mans, by way of compensation for the breach of the 
league between the two states. 

Hannibal, hearing of the arrival of these ambassadors 
on the coast of Spain, dispatched some messengers tocis.* 
meet them at the sea-side, and to signify to them, “That 
neither would it be safe for them to come to his quar- 
ters; nor had he leisure to give them audience.” And, 
as he knew very well to what place they would direct 
their course, after receiving such a message, he, without 
delay, sent proper emissaries to Carthage, to prepare the 
chiefs of the Barchine faction for the occasion. 

Livy reports that Hanno, the avowed enemy of Amil- c. lo. 
car’s family, and the head of the opposite faction, was 
the only man in the Carthaginian senate who was for 
complying with the demands of Rome; and that he 
spoke to this effect : 

“ How often have I conjured you by those gods, who 
are the witnesses and arbiters of leagues and treaties, not 
to suffer any of Amilcar’s race to command your armies! 

How often have I told you, that neither the manes nor 
the progeny of that man would ever be at rest, and that 
no friendship, no peace with the Romans, could be pre- 
served inviolate, so long as there remained one alive of 
the Barchine name and family! Hannibal is an aspiring 
youth, proudly ambitious of being a monarch; and who 
thinks nothing so conducive to his purpose, as to 5raw 
upon us war after war, that so he may live in arms, and 
always surrounded with legions : and you, by making 
the general of your armies, have furnished fuel to 
-e ; you have fed the flame which now scorches 
’'our forces at this time besiege Saguntum, con- 
e faith of treaties. What can you expect, but 
. ^ be soon invested by the Roman legions. 
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'rtuaf under the conduct of those very gods, who in the former 
5M. war took vengeance on us for the like perfidiousness ?'' 
Are you yet to learn what kind of enemi^ they are 
whom you provoke ? Are you still strangers to your- 
selves ? Are you ignorant of the fortunes of the two 
republics ? 

“ Your worthy general would not vouchsafe the am- 
bassadors of your allies a hearing: he has violated the 
law of nations. The ambassadors of our friends, worse 
treated than the messengers from an enemy were ever 
known to be, have now recourse to you. They demand 
satisfaction for the unjust violation of a treaty. They 
would have you clear the body of the nation from the 
shame of so odious a breach of faith, by giving up into 
their hands the author of the crime. The more mo- 
derate they are at present, the more exasperated, I fear, 
and the more implacable will they be hereafter. Re- 
member the iEgates, and the affair of Eryx, with all the 
calamities you suffered for four-and-twenty years toge- 
ther. And yet we had not then this boy at the head of 
our armies; but his father, Amilcar himself, a second 
Mars, as some are pleased to style him. But we could 
not then forbear making attempts upon Tarentum in 
violation of treaties, as we do now upon Saguntum. The 
gods declared themselves against us in that war, and, in 
spite of all our pretences of right, made appear, by giving 
victory to our enemies, which of the two nations had 
unjustly broken the league. 

“ It is against Carthage that Hannibal now plants his 
mantelets and erects his towers; it is her wall that he 
now shakes wifh his battering rams. The ruins of Sa- 
guntum (I wish I may prove a false prophet !) will.' 

^ Hanno refers here (as he afterward explains himself) lo some attemp^J|^ 
Carthaginians upon Tarentum (at the time, 1 suppose, when Pjrrhus's trr 
that oitj). In tlie fipit. of Livjr, b. 14. it is said that the Carthaginians 4|| 
fleet to the snoooor of Tarentum, wherebjf they broke their league with 
And this doubtless is tlie foundation wbereon Zouaras builds his repor 1 
' ^tire assigned by the Romans for their beginning the first Punio wan 
^ yrbich the Cartheginimif h|id.gij,fliit^e Jarentines against Ro^^" 
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upon our heads; and the war begun with the Saguntines rearof 
must be maintained against the Romans. 

But, say you, shall we then deliver up Hannibal 
into the hands of his enemies? I know that my opinion consul- 
will have little weight with you, because of the old ani- 
mosities between his father and me; yet I must declare, 
that as I rejoiced when Amilcar fell, because, had he 
lived, he would have engaged us before now in a war 
with the Romans, so I hate and detest this youth as a 
fury and the firebrand to kindle a Roman war. Yes, I 
think it fit, that Hannibal be delivered up to expiate the 
breach of the league; and, if nobody had demanded him, 

I should vote to have him transported to the remotest 
corner of the earth, whence his name might never reach 
our ears to disturb the repose of our state. 

My conclusion therefore is, that deputies be forth- 
with sent to Rome to pacify the senate ; others into 
Spain, with orders to the army to raise the siege of Sa- 
guntum, and deliver up their general to the Romans; 
and a third deputation to the Saguntines, to make repa- 
ration for the injuries they have sustained.’*' 

The senate, though they heard this orator with re- 
spectful attention, as a man of authority and reputation “• 
among them, paid no regard to his remonstrance, in- 
vective^, or advice, on the present occasion. Nay, the 
senators in general exclainaed, that he had spoken more 
like an enemy than a subject of <I!arthage. As for the 
Roman ambassadors, they were dismissed with this an- 
swer, ‘^That the war was begun by the Saguntines, 
and not by Hannibal ; and that the Romans would act 
injuriously to Carthage, if to her ancient alliance with 
them, they preferred the later friendship of the Sagun- 
tines.” 


‘The reader, 1 am persuaded, will not easily believe that a Hpeech of ihis tenor 
waa really delivered either by Hannn or any other Carthaginian senator. The 
jf^reater part of the matter of it doubliess belongs to Livy no lesa than the form. 
However, this much we may conclude from the pwrty-spirit of Haiino, that he dis-- 
approved the proceedings of Hannibal, and was against a rupture with Rome. 

vox.. II. 2 o 
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Hannibal was all this time pressing the siege of 
M4. Saguntum with uninterrupted diligence. He animated 
— i — ' his soldiers in person, working in the trenches among 
S?«ui. them, and mingling with them in all hazards. The de- 
fence was brave even to obstinacy ; and it is said to 
b.3. ' have lasted eight months. When the besieged could 
no longer hold out, many of the citizens, rather than 

b. «i’. listen to the hard terms of peace which Hannibal exacted 

c. 14 . . • *" 

(as the giving up their arms, leaving their city to be de- 
molished, and moving off with nothing more of all their 
substance than two suits of apparel), threw themselves 
into a great tire, where they had first cast all their most 
valuable effects. While this was doing, it happened 
that a tower, which had been much battered and shaken, 
fell down on a sudden. A body of Carthaginians im- 
mediately entererl at the breach ; and Hannibal, upon 
notice of this accident, seizing the opportunity, made a 
general assault, and carried the place without difficulty. 
He gave orders, that all who were found in arms should 
be put to the sword : an unnecessary order, for they 
themselves were firmly determined to die fighting: 
many of the inhabitants shut themselves up with their 
wives and children, and burned the houses over their 
poijb. heads. But notwithstanding all this destruction of men 
e! IT. and effects, the place yielded to the conquerors great store 
of wealth and many slaves. The money he appropriated 
for carrying on the war against Rome, the slaves he di- 
vided among the soldiers, and all the rich household 
stuff he sent to Carthage. 

I-ivy, fhe Roman ambassadors, who had been dispatched to 
c.'*6.’ the Carthaginian senate, brought the answer, they had 
there received, to Rome, about the same time that the 
news arrived of the destruction of Saguntum. 

Livy tells us, that the compassion of the Romans for 
this unfortunate city, their shame for having failed to 
succour such a faithful ally, their indignation agaihigt the 
Carthaginians, and their apprehension of the main event 
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of things (as if the enemy were already at the gates 
Rome) ; all these various passions were so strong in their sw. 
minds, that at first they only mourned and trembled, 
instead of consulting for the common safety. “mui- 

But it being now no longer a question whether they 
should enter into a war, they quickly began to make the 2^’ 
necessary preparations for action. The consuls P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio and Tib. Sempronius Longus drew lots for 
their provinces. Sicily and Africa fell to Sempronius, 
and Spain to Cornelius. Sempronius, with two Roman 
legions, consisting each of 4000 foot and 300 horse, and 
with 16,000 foot and 1800 horse of the allies, on board 
a fleet of J 60 galleys, was to go first into Sicily, and 
thence into Africa, in case the other consul should prove 
strong enough to hinder the Carthaginians from coming 
into Italy. Cornelius for this purpose had two Roman 
legions, with 14,000 foot and 1600 horse of the allies 
committed to his conduct ; and with a fleet of sixty quin- 
queremes, he was to sail to Spain, and endeavour to pre- 
vent Hannibal's leaving that country. The consul had 
no stronger a navy appointed him, because it was sup- 
posed that the enemy would not come by sea, nor choose 
to fight in that kind of service. And his army was also 
the less numerous, because the prajtor Manlius had two 
Roman legions, with 10,000 foot and 1000 horse of the 
allies, to guard the province of Gaul. The whole num- 
ber of the forces raised by the republic on this occasion 
was 24,000 Roman foot and 1800 horse, 40,000 foot 
and 4400 horse of the allies ; and their ships of war 
amounted to 220. “ 

These extraordinary preparations sufficiently shew the 
terror the Romans were in at the approaching war. And 
indeed it will not appear to be ill grounded, if we consi- 
der, that the Carthaginians, ever since Amilcar’s going 
into Spain, had been fighting and conquering, and that 
the Spaniards, by whom their army was strengthened, 
were men steady even to obstinacy. Besides, the Roman 

2a 2 
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Y^of^ republic had now no general equal to Hannibal, a man 
B^si of views; ever judicious in his enterprises ; a 

wonderful genius for seizing the critical moment to exe- 

cottsui- cute his designs ; the greatest master in the art of ap- 
pearing not to act, when he was most busy ; inexhausti- 
ble of expedients ; as skilful in recovering himself out 
of danger, as in drawing an enemy to it. He had been 
bred up to arms from his infancy, and though now 
only in the flower of his age, had the experience of se- 
veral years’ command of an army. For Asdrubal, being 
himself no great warrior, had committed to him the con- 
duct of all dangerous and difHcult enterprises. So that 
no general then living had had more exercise than he ; 
nor were any troops better disciplined than his. Han- 
nibal’s design of carrying the war from the remote parts 
Abb. of Spain into the very centre of Italy, is said, by an inge- 
Poijb. b. nious writer, to be the boldest project that ever captain 
vid. inf. durst conceive, and what was justified only by the event. 
6oi?"’ But this does not seem to have been the opinion of Poly- 
bius, who tells us, that Hannibal had taken all prudent 
measures for facilitating his march, and for securing the 
assistance of the Gauls about the Alps and about the Po, 
which it was the easier to do, because he and they had 
one common interest with respect to the Romans, the 
hated enemies of both. 

Though the Romans made the preparations above 
mentioned for war, as a thing certain and unavoidable, 
roiyb.b. yet that nothing might be wanting to the exact observ- 
rivj.b. anceof forms, they dispatched a third embassy to Car- 
' thage,*' to demand once more, what they did not expect 

Poljbius inenlions only two embassies from Rome to the Carthaginians, on the 
affair of Saguntniii, one before the siege, another after the town was taken. Liry 
also mentions only two ; but, according to him, the first was daring the siege, when 
(he tell as) Hantiihal refused the arabassadors an audience ; the second, after the 
redaction of the place. That we may not reject Polybias’s authority, who relates an 
audience which Hannibal, before the siege of Saguntam, gave at Carthagena to some 
ambassadors from Rome ; nor yet accuse Livy or bis vouchers of inventing the story 
of Hannibal’s refusing audience, and of all that followed thereupon at Carthage, we 
have supposed (what seems most probable), that there were three embassies from 
Rome in relation to Sagnotum ; the first before the siege, the second while it was 
carrying on, the third after the place was taken. 
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would be yielded, that Hannibal and his council should r.irof 
be delivered up to them ; and the ambassadors were also 
now instructed to declare war in case of refusal. 

When they were come to Carthage, and admitted to 
audience, the senate heard the haughty demand they 
brought with a coldness approaching to contempt. Ne- 
vertheless, one of the senators, best qualified, was directed 
to speak in maintenance of the Carthaginian cause. This 
orator, without taking the least notice of the treaty poiyb. 
made with Asdrubal (as if no such treaty had been c. a. 
made, or, if made, was nothing to the purpose, because 
made without authority), dwelt wholly on that which 
was concluded at the end of the Sicilian war; in which, 
as he alleged, there was no mention of Spain. He al- 
lowed, indeed, that it was there covenanted, that neither 
of the contracting parties shoukl make war on the allies 
of the other ; but added that the Saguntines were en- 
tirely out of the question, they not being at that time in 
alliance with Rome ; and he caused the articles of the 
treaty to be read. 

The Romans refused absolutely to enter into a verbal 
discussion of this point. They said, there might have 
been room for such a discussion, had Saguntum been 
then in the same state as formerly, but that this city hav- 
ing been sacked contrary to the faith of treaties, the 
Carthaginians must either clear themselves of perfidy, 

To the first niiibassatlors Hannibal f^ave aadieiAse and a liaufj^hljr answer, of which 
they made complaint to the Carthaginian senate. Those who came next were re- 
fused audience by him, and they also carried their complaints to Carthage. The last 
embassy was sent only to Carthage. 

Father Calrou, uot liking, 1 suppose, that the Romans should appear in so disad- 
Fantageotts a light as they do, upon this occasion, is angry with Livy, for Inakiiig 
them send even twice to Carthage before they declare war; though if auy thing may 
bo depended upon in the Koman story, this fact has a title to Credit. 

It may indeed seem hard to be accounted for, that the Romans, contrary to their 
former methods of proceeding, should so sliainefttlly neglect to succour their allies, 
the Saguntines, and, when the case required the most, rigorous measures, should 
lose so much time in vain and fruitless embassies to a people they had formerly van- 
quished and rendered tributary. Chevalier Foulard conjectures, that the Romans 
were really intimidated by Hannibal’s superior genius and skill in war, being con- 
scious of their having no general of equal ability with the Garlbaginiaii. And may 
we not also reasonably suppose, that at .the time when Hannibal began to threaten 
Saguntum, the Koiaan republic was not in a condition to send by soa into Spain an 
army of suflioieot strength to make head against the numerous and victorious troops 
of Carthage? 
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T..rof by delivering up the authors of the injustice, or confess 
S35. " themselves guilty by refusing the satisfaction required. 
And finding that the senate would give no answer to the 
totslii. question, whether Saguntum was besieged by public or 
private authority, but would confine the debate to the 
K 2 i! justice or injustice of the action, the eldest of theam- 
I'oijb. bassadors, gathering up the skirt of his gown, and mak- 
•. 33 . ing a hollow in it, “ Here,” said he, “we bring you 
peace and war, take vvhieh you will.” At which they 
all cried out with one voice, “ Give us which you please.” 
“ I give you war then,” said the ambassador, letting his 
robe loose again. “ We accept it,” they all answered ; 
“ and with die same spirit that we accept it, we will 
maintain it.” 

iivy, A mutual denunciation of war being thus made, the 
^i 9 ,' ambassadors did not return directly homeward, but, pur- 
suant to their instructions, passed into Spain, to solicit 
the states and princes of that country, who were on the 
. north side of the Iberus, to enter into an alliance with 
Rome, or at least not to contract any friendship with the 
Carthaginians. They were courteously entertained by 
the Bargusians. But when they came to the Volscians, 
they received from this people an answer, w'hich being 
reported all over the country, was a means to turn away 
all the other nations from siding with the Romans. 
“ With what assurance,” said they, “ can you ask of us 
to prefer your friendship to that of the Carthaginians, 
after we have seen the Sagun tines, who did so, more 
cruelly betrayed by you, their allies, than destroyed by 
their^ open enemies. Go seek for confederates among 
those who never heard of the ruin of Saguntum. The 
miserable fate of the city will be a warning to all the 
nations of Spain, never to repose confidence in Roman 
faith or amity.” The same kind of reception they met 
with from all the Spanish states to which they afterward 
addressed themselves. So that, finding their negotia- 
tions in this country fruitless, they passed into Gaul, en- 
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deavouring to persuade the several nations there, not to Yt>ref 
suffer the Carthaginians to march through their territo- 
ries into Italy, The first public assembly of Gauls, to 
whom they made this proposal, burst into so loud a 
laughter, mixed with a murmur of indignation, that the 
magistrates and seniors could hardly still the noise of 
the younger sort, so impudent and foolish did it seem, 
to request of them, that they would suffer their own 
lands to be ravaged and spoiled, to preserve those of 
other men who were utter strangers to them. But si- 
lence at length being made, the ambassadors were an- 
swered, that neither had the Romans deserved so well, 
nor the Carthaginians so ill, at their hands, that they 
should take arms, either in behalf of Rome, or against 
Carthage. That, on the contrary, they had heard, that 
some of their countrymen had been driven out of their 
possessions in Italy by the Romans, constrained to pay 
tribute, and made to undergo other indignities. The 
like answers to the like demands were made in the other 
public councils of Gaul. Nor did the ambassadors meet 
with any thing like friendship, or even peaceable dispo- 
sition towards them, till they came to Marseilles, which 
was in alliance with Rome; and where, upon careful 
inquiry made by their allies, they learned that Hannibal 
had bqen beforehand with them, and by the force of 
gold, of which the Gauls were ever most greedy, had 
gained them over to side with him. And with this un- 
pleasing news they returned to Rome. 

Hannibal was all this time extremely busy in settling 
the affairs of Spain, and in taking all the proper tnea- 
auyes his foresight could suggest, for the happy execu- i’oi,b. 
tion of his great designs. After the reduction of Sagun- c! 
turn, he had retired into winter- quarters at New Car- 
thage. And the better to dispose his Spanish soldiers livt, 
to his service, he had given them permission to return to c!*!.’ 
their respective homes till the beginning of the spring, 
when, he told them, he expected their appearance again. 
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HOME I" meanwhile, as one of his chief cares was to pro- 
b.^ 17 . safety of Africa, he transported thither, of 

Spaniards (raised among the Thersites, Mastii, and 01- 
tomni. cades), 13,850 foot, and 1200 horse, together with 800 
slingers of the baleares. And while he thus furnished 
Africa with Spanish troops, he took order for the se- 
curity of Spain,’ by sending for a supply of near 15,000 
Africans, to be commanded by his brother Asdrubal, 
whom he intended to leave governor in his absence. 
He furnished him also with fifty quinqueremes, and four 
quadriremes, and five triremes, that he might be in a 
condition to oppose any descents that should be at- 
tempted there by the Romans. 

Livy and Polybius commend the prudence of the 
Carthaginian in this exchange of troops ; because both 
the Africans and Spaniards would probably prove the 
better soldiers for being thus at a distance from their re- 
spective countries, and they would be a kind of pledges 
or hostages for the mutual fidelity of the two nations, 
po^b. Besides these precautions, Hannibal (as has been 
e. 34. already hinted) had dispatched ambassadors to the Gauls 
on both sides of the Alps, to sound their dispositions, 
and to engage them to take part with him in his enter- 
prise. For this end he was extremely liberal, not only 
of his promises, but of his gold, believing it would be a 
main step towards a happy issue of his undertaking, if^ 
by avoiding war in his way to Italy, he could lead his 
army entire against the Romans. The answers he re- 
ceived were favourable to bis wishes ; “ that the Gauls 
most willingly agreed to his proposal, and expected him 
with impatience.” They also sent him word, that 
though the passage of those mountains was difficult, it 
was not insuperable. Animated with new hope by these 
reports, he began early in the spring to march his troops 

1 Livy reports, that Hannibal selectod 4000 yoang men oat of the chief cities in 
Spain, and of the best families, and caused them to be brought to [New] Carthage, 
there to remain as ho8tage.s for the fidelity of the Spaniards. These were probably 
the same yooths which are afterward said to be left by him in Sagunlum, as we shal 
see in its proper place. 
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out of their winter-quarters ; and having now the con- 
currence of the senate and people of Carthage to his ^ 

purpose, he began openly to discourse of his intended 

war against Rome, exhorting the soldiers (whom he 9.3- consul* 
sembled for this purpose) cheerfully to engage in the 
expedition ; and telling them, in order to raise their in- 
dignation against the Romans, that they had impudently 
demanded a surrendry of both him and all his chief offi- 
cers into their hands. He also expatiated on the ferti- 
lity of the country which he purposed to invade, the 
good-will of the Gauls, and the confederacies he had 
made witli their princes; and when the army had loudly 
declared their readiness to go whithersoever he was dis- 
posed to conduct them, and he had with thanks, ap- 
plauded their fidelity, and prefixed the day for their 
march, he dismissed the assembly. 

The Spaniards, whom Hannibal had permitted to 
visit their families during the winter, being returned to 
their service, and the day'” appointed for the general ren- 
dezvous being come, the whole army took the field. It roijb. 
consisted of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse, and with c.’ 35 
this mighty force the Carthaginian immaliately began 
his march from New Carthage towards the river Iberus. 

But now, before the reader accompanies Hannibal 
into Italy, he may perhaps be willing to make a pause, 
and inquire into the justice of the cause that leads him 
thither. 

“ If the destruction of Saguntum (says Polybius) bec.w. 
considered as the cause of the second punic wah, we 
must necessarily determine, that the Carthaginians'’ en- 
gaged in it very unjustly : whether regard be had to the 
treaty of Lutatius, whereby each party became bound se* 
to offer no violence to the allies of the other ; or regard 
be had to the treaty of Asdrubal, in which it was stipu- 

" According to Livy Hannibal, before bo began bin expedition against tbe Ro- 
mans, went from New Carthage to Cades, there to discharge some vows be bad made 
to Hercules, and to bind himself by new ones, in order to obtain success in the war 
he was going to enter upon. Polybius says uolbiog of tbe matter. 
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aoME Carthaginians should not carry their arms 

5». beyond the Iberus. 

“ But if, for the cause of the war made by Hannibal, 

coiibui- we assign the seizure of Sardinia by the Romans, and 
the money which they extorted from Carthage at that 
time, we shall be obliged to confess, that the Carthagi- 
nians acted not unjustly in entering upon this war. For 
they did no more than lay hold of a favourable opportu- 
nity to revenge themselves on those, who had taken ad- 
vantage of their distresses, to injure and oppress them.” 

Here then the question of right is decided by our au- 
' ’ ' thor. For he had before declared, and enlarged upon 

it, that the siege of Saguntum and the passing the Iberus 
were only the beginnings of the war and not the causes ; 
and that the affair of Sardinia, and the money extorted 
at that time, were the principal cause of it. And he 
now declares, that this principal cause is sufficient to 
justify the Carthaginians. 

Our author nevertheless, in another part of his his- 
tory, observes, that though Hannibal had a just motive 
to begin the war, and though he did begin it from that 
just motive, yet because he did not publicly assign that 
motive for beginning it, but made use of a false pretext, 
his enterprise seemed contrary to justice. After re- 
see lating the haughty and evasive answer of Hanijibal to 
' the first ambassadors that were sent to him from Rome, 
he adds, 

poiyb. “ Thus Hannibal, transported by a violent hatred, 
c.’is. acted in every thing without consulting his reason, and 
instead of declaring the true motives of his proceeding, 
had recourse to false pretexts, after the manner of those, 
who, prepossessed by their passion, do what they have 
determined without regard to equity or honour : other- 
wise, had it not been better to have demanded of the 
Romans the restitution of Sardinia, and the money, 
which, during the weakness and distress of the Cartha- 
ginian republic, they had extorted from her, and, in case 
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of refusal, to declare war airainst them ? But as he con- vor of 
cealed the true cause, and made use of the false pretext m 
of injuries done to the .Saguntines, he seemed to enter , ' ■ — ‘ 
into that war without reason, and contrary to justice.” 

The reader observes, that Polybius here takes it for 
granted, that Hannibal, in attacking Saguntum, made 
war upon the Romans. Now Hannibal and the Car- 
thaginians denied that the treaty with Lutatius could 
be broke by the siege of Saguntum. They alleged, that, 
as the Saguntines were not allies of Rome at the time 
of making that treaty, they could not be comprehended 
in it. Polybius indeed thinks, that future allies, as well 
as present, ought to be understood to be comprehended 
in that treaty; and so said the Romans. But what 
then? It was surely a point that might well bear a de- 
bate. Yet the Roman ambassadors (as we have seen) 
would enter into no discussion of this matter with the 
Carthaginians, but, upon their refusal to give up Hanni- 
bal, as having unjustly violated that treaty by the siege 
of Saguntum, declared war. 

And this makes it difficult to conceive why Polybius, 
on the present occasion, mentions the treaty with As- 
drubal ; that treaty, according to him, relating only to 
the Carthaginians passing the Iberus, which river Han- 
nibal did not attempt to pass till after the declaration of 
war by the Romans. Polybius never speaks of the Sa- 
guntines as concerned in that tre.ity, but says expressly, 
that, when it was concluded, no mention was made in it 
of any other part of Spain, i. e. of any part on the south 
of that river; consequently, no mention of the Saghn- 
tines. . ' *•'•'•** 

Livy indeed tells us, that the Saguntines were in-i.wy,b. 
eluded in the treaty with Asdrubal, and makes the Car- si^v.k. 
thaginians confess it ; which if true, we must suppose 
that a new article in favour of the Saguntines was in- 
serted into that treaty, after Rome had entered into an 
alliance with them. 
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adds, that the Carthaginians, in their conference 
iw. with the Roman ambassadors, would have evaded the 
-1-^ — i obligation of the treaty with Asdrubal, by saying," that 
it was concluded by him without authority from Car- 
thage, and that, in paying no regard to it, they did but 
follow the example of the Romans, who had refused to 
abide by the first treaty of Lutatius in Sicily, for the 
like reason. Doubtless, if the Carthaginians employed 
this subterfuge, it was weak and trifling, because ^as the 
same author, from Polybius, observes) in the treaty of 
roiyb. Lutatius this clause was added. That it should be firm 
c. «!). and inviolable, if ratified by the people of Rome ; but in 
Asdrubal's treaty there was no proviso of like import. 

But it is possible that Asdrubal might make an abso- 
lute treaty, and yet have no authority for so doing. At 
least, it was a common practice with the Roman gene- 
rals, to make such treaties ; and it was as common with 
the Roman senate to break them, as having been con- 
cluded without sufficient authority. 

To return to the main question, the justice of the war 
made by Hannibal: 

It is plain, that if the treaty of Sicily could not be 
construed to extend to future allies as well as present ; 
and if Asdrubal’s treaty was made without sufficient au- 
thority from Carthage (both which the Carthaginians 
pleaded), there can be no pretence to charge Hannibal 
with beginning a war against Rome, by his attacking 
Saguntum. 

But let us suppose, with the Romans, that the Sagun- 
tints were unquestionably within the treaty of Sicily ; 
and also, that Asdrubal, in his treaty, acted with ample 

" Livj, in making the Carthaginians use this plea at the lime of the cunferenoe in 
question, seems to found himself on Polybius ; and perhaps Polybius ought to be so 
understood : but as the Greek historian tellit u.s, that the Carthaginian orator passed 
over the treaty of Asdrnbal in silence, as if no such treaty had ever been made, or 
if made, was nothing to the purpose ; 1 imagine, that the plea above mentioned was 
not employed at the time of the conforence : but that afterward, when they used to 
speak of the justice of their cause, they urged among other things the nullity of As- 
drabal's treaty: for, as Polybius relates, the Roman ambassadors did not, at their 
audience in the Carthaginian senate, object that treaty, uor set forth their rights, or 
pretensions of right, till after the war was begun. 
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authority. What will follow? Not, that the secoUd 
Punic war is to be imputed to the injustice of Hannibal 

1 » 217 ', 

and the Carthaginians, or that they were the first vio- 
lators of the treaty of peace between the two nations • consul- 
No : the Komans had scandalously violated that treaty 
by their seizure of Sardinia, and extortion of the I200!>i"w.u 
{klents ; and all conventions between Rome and Car- 
thage following that first violence and breach of the 
peace, were no better than Roman injuries, as implying 
thi^%ienace, on the part of the Romans, “ Do whatso- 
ever we require ; otherwise we will make war, without 
regard to our oath, which we have already broken.” 

And as their engaging Asdrubal to covenant, that he 
would not pass the Iberus, was a new breach of the 
peace of Sicily, and a new insult upon Carthage ; be- 
cause Rome had as yet no foot in Spain, on the one 
side of that river, whereas Carthage, on the other side, 
held almost all the country : so the alliance which the 
Romans made with the Saguntines, was in reality a 
breach of that treaty with Asdrubal. For the Romans 
could have no sort of colour for requiring that Asdrubal 
should not pass the Iberus, but an implicit covenant 
that this river should be a boundary, over which they 
themselves would not pass in any discovery or conquest 
by them intended to be made upon Spain ; and that the 
Carthaginians should be free to pusli their conquests as 
fer northward as to this limit. And so Livy says ex- 1 .,,,, 
pressly, that by Asdrubal’s treaty, “ the river Iberus J.'; , 1 ' 
was to be the boundary between the two empires.” 

Only he adds (inconsistently with Polybius’s account), 
that the Saguntines were included in that treaty. 

It would seem then that the Carthaginians were not 
obliged, by any treaties with Rome, or by any consider- 
ation of justice, to abstain from the war which Hanni- 
bal began. And as to that open declaration of his true 
motives, the want of which made his enterprise seem 
dishonourable, he could not have made that declaration 
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Without throwing ^t||%tir in the way to the execution of 
B.?MT *’*® design, the marching into Italy. For by de- 

manding the restitution of Sar^jinia, and of the 1200 

a«uai. talents, he 'would have discovered the extent of his me- 
*’'*’*' ditated revenge, and would thereby have put the enemy 
bn such preparations for war, as might have disappointed 
all his views of doing justice to his country. It was to 
avoid this inconvenience, that he would seem at first to 
have nb design but against the Saguntines ; and we find 
his policy had its efiect : for the Romans (as has^een 
TMjh. observed) had not the least apprehension of his intend- 
c. 16. ing 80 soon to invade Italy, but imagined that the seat 
of the w<ir, they should have with him, would be in 
Spain. • 
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